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PREFACE 


T HE Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, was one 
expression of powerful and complex revolutionary forces which 
have been stirring in the Orient for more than half a century. ^ Jap- 
anese militarism was only _one mamfestation,_though_.admittedly,..aE 
important o ne, of a re stless Asia seeking new orders for o ld. / Con- 
sidered histoncaH^ Asia’s contemporary, revolution Js a child jof, west- 
ernization and modernization^ Its characte r has jieen..shapcd by,, the 
Impact" of "Emr opeai Ljnd„Americm~tKou^t and action up on th e tra- 
ditio rial~c ultures of the East. _The societies which will emerge from 
the present chaos of change have noF taken _shape., They are 

bang fashioned by, patterns of thought and action which arise out of 
Asia’s own long. and rich past, and als o by patterns which are new 
and in large measure still foreign, namely, die confused and often 
mutually hostile philosophies of the West. To those who seek' an 
historical introduction to this eastern Asia, to a revolution that we in 
part have created and with which we are now inextricably involved, , 
the following pages are addressed. 

^ The story is modern.’' It concerns principally growing contacts be- 
tween the Western world and the Far East in the nineteenth and 
twendeth centuries. In consequence, this book contains no extended 
account of the early history of the Chinese, die Japanese, or of other 
East Asiatic peoples. Radier, the stress so far as Asia’s history is con- 
cerned is on the modern institutional life of the Far East, where such 
knowledge is essential to an understanding of modern contacts. The 
approach to the subject is derived from more than twenty years of 
classroom discussion with American university students seeking their 
first intellectual contacts with Asia. To them, the natural approach to 
the field of things Asiatic lies through our own contacts with the mod- 
ern Far East. 

Even this limited approach is too vast to be treated in detail in a 
single volume. I have therefore limited or subordinated many phases 
-of the subject and have emphasized those events or movements most 
closely concerned with the''' cent ral story of Western contacts and re- 
sulting modernization^ Phases of the subject wlncK“have Been subor^ 
<EEatSH~niay Be foflowe;d adequately in the references listed. Sin q 
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huton to not t»k pi™ m a «=nom I have tmroduccj a comi 
arable ntoiioto of interpretation Moreover, in a bcol. togned pn- 
nranlv for Amerrcanr, I have felt ,»®fird •» devoMS 1"E« apace to 
the activities of Americans and to critical appraisal of American policies 
than is gi\ett to the treatment of other countries In the final chapters, 
which deal with mews that are immediately contemporaneous, inter- 
pretation must be regarded of course as tentative and subject to ie- 


The limitations set by the theme of these pages still lease a subject so 
large and a liability of error so great that I has c called upon the time 
and generosity of many of my colleagues in the field of far eastern 
studies. Their response has been most cordial and helpful Without 
in any sense minimizing my debt to others, I mention especially those 
who have worked through most of the semi final draft of the manu- 
script Menbeth Cameron, of Milwaukee Downer College; Honjcr 
H. Dubs, of University College, Oxford, Lennox A Mills, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and John Gilbert Reid, of the Department of 
State Criticism and constructive suggestions on single chapters or 
groups of chapters were given by Thomas A Bailey, of Stanford 
Uflfverrttj kntght Diggerstaff, of Cornell University, Claude A Buss, 
of Stanford University, George B Cressey of Svracuse University, 
Allan R Cole, of Claremont College, Rupert Emerson, of Harvard 
Univcrsitv John k Fairbank, of Harvard University, Bruno Lasker, 
of the Southeast Asia institute Kenneth S Latourette, of Yale Unt 
versity, Owen Lattimore of The Johns Hopkins University; the late 
Harlev F MacNair, of the University of Chicago, Earl H Pritchard, 
of Wayne University, Lawrence k Rosinger, of the Foreign Policy As 
rociaaon, G Aye Steiger, ot Simmons College, Laurence E Salisbury, 
editor of the Far Eastern Surrey Maxwell S Stewart, of the Public 
Affairs Committee, Amry Vandenbosch, of the University of Ken 
tucky , and Richard L W arson, Jr_, of Duke Utuvers cy These schol- 
ars arc not responsible, of course, for errors in fact or judgment I may 
have made Their assistance, however, is gratefully acknowledged 
If in any case l hav c failed cither here or by lctte* to express this debt, 
l trust that my failure w ill be understood as an oversight. Special edi- 
torial assistance tvaj given by George Kao, of the Chinese News Serv- 
ice; suggestions on Chinese politics were given by P M A Lmebatgcr. 
Among those who cannot be mentioned here individually are the many 
authors whose works I have quoted or from which I have drawn parts 
ot the story and the interpretation Members of the staff of the Duke 
University libraries who have given freely of the.r time m aidmg my 
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research include: Miss Evelyn Harrison, Mrs. Spears Hicks, Miss Ger- 
trude Merritt, Miss Helen Oyler, and Miss Allene Ramage. I am also 
indebted to Mrs. Marjorie F. Scarlett, who typed the entire manu- 
script, and to Mrs. Betty Miller Unterberger and Mr. John Chalmers 
Vinson, who assisted -in making the index. , ; V 


Duke University 


Paul H. Clyde 
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THE ROMANIZATION OF CHINESE 
AND JAPANESE 

Chinese personal and place names, many of which appear in the fol- 
lowing pages, are of course written by the Chinese in Chinese charac- 
ters. These characters are intelligible only to students of the Chinese 
language. Thus Chinese personal or place names are reproduced in' 
the phonetic languages of tire West by writing the sound, a process 
known as transliteration, or romanization. Within China itself, Chi- 
nese characters are pronounced in various ways. The Mandarin or 
Peking dialect is, however, generally regarded as standard. This would 
seem to solve the matter, but unfortunately the sounds of the Mandarin 
dialect do not always have exact equivalents in English. Thus the 
Mandarin sounds must be indicated by some conventionalized system 
of English letters and accents in which the English letters do not neces- 
sarily have the normal English sound but instead represent certain 
Mandarin sounds. 1 

The problem is one with which Western sinologists have long ex- 
perimented. As yet the results are somewhat less than adequate. The 
most commonly used system is the Wade and Giles spelling, which is 
in general followed in this book. However, in recent decades, as news 
from the Far East has commanded more space in the Western press, 
there has come into common use a postal or journalistic spelling, 
which I have often used in these pages to avoid confusing the student 
unfamiliar with the Wade-Giles spelling. For example, we spell the 
name of the old capital of the Manchu Empire in journalistic style as 
Peking; the Wade-Giles spelling would bS Pei-ching. A closer ap- 
proach to the pronunciation would be Bei-jing. The explanation lies 
in the fact that the commonly used transcriptions for Chinese words 
,are defective, chiefly in three respects: i) they fail to use the letters 
b, d, g, and they use j, not with its hard sound, but for a sound closer 
to the English r; 2) they use English vowels to represent the Chinese 
semi-vowels in such syllables as tzn and sink] 3) tire un-English apos- 
trophe in the Wade and Giles romanization is frequently forgotten and 
dropped, with the result that different Chinese pronunciations are rep- 
resented by the same English letters. Since speakers of English inev- 
itably tend to pronounce words as they are spelled, such words as 
“Peking” are pronounced in a way that would be unintelligible to a 
Chinese. 


xv 



XVI The Romamzatkv* of Chinese and Japanese 
The following is a amplified guide \o pronunciation in the Peking 
dialect according to the Wade system 

Vowels (as in Italian) 
a as in “father" 
e as m “Edward ' 
i like the e in “me" 
a like “aw* (but often like 
the u in “cut ) 

« as in “lunar’ 

Consonants The apostrophe following a consonant indicates aspira- 
tion, the lack of the apostrophe indicates die lack of aspiration, which 
sounds to our ears \ery much like voicing Therefore* 

(Umtpratcd) (/Uprated) 

ch sounds like the ; in “jam" ch’ as tn “chin." 

\ hke the g in “gun” V as m “kin" 

p hi* the b sa had* p' as in “pun” 

t like the i in doll” I as in “tap” 

ts and is sound like dz ts' and tz like the ts of “Patsy" 

; between French ; and Eng 
lists r 

Most of lhe other consonants art similar to those in English- 

Note Other systems of tomanization arc used in other Western lan- 
guages In newspapers and popular books ihe diacritical marks * 
are commonly omitted, as a result many irregularities occur which are 
due chiefly to the dropping of the apostrophe, also ^ or arc often 
substituted for ch or ch before / 

A more recent system of romamzation which, though not commonly 
used, has many features which recommend it, is the Homer H. Pubs 
revision of C S Gardner’s romamzation It is an attempt to modify 
the Wade and Giles spelling to avoid the difficulties noted above. It 
also represents the disunction between ts and eh, and hs and r before 
the vowels i and u This distinction is retained in most of China. 
Actually, only a specially devised alphabet can be entirely phonetic, 
but the Dubs’ spelling attempts to assist Occidentals m pronouncing 
Chinese words while at the same Ume being suitable for the work of 
the sinologist. 

Some examples of the three systems mentioned ate gtven on the 
following page. 


i hke the “ in “under 
th hke the c in * her" (no real 
equivalent m English) 
u like French u or German « 
if is practically unpronounced 
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, . - Postal or 

° !rs journalistic 

* ar “ CterS 1 spelling 

Chekiang 

tfe 4> Kwangtung 
If Panting 
sifc. & Peking 

jit 4 Peip' in g 

Tientsin 

- jifldc Hu P cb 

Kuhng 

Kweihn 

Tah 

,* to Tinghsien 
tt, Tungkwan 
Chenghsien 

i -s Kweiyang 

*£* ChangPo-hng 
& * HsinUng 
Vfl flV Chihsien 

j J Chihtang 

& n s «t uan 

J cho1 

T Tsingtao 

Tsinan 

H s Tsingyhan 

55 Sikang 

^ Sian 

tfxi. SunYatSen 

Canton 

& ’ID Shanghai 
Wuchang 

S'# Chungking 

VT Yenan 

§£. Kaifeng 


0F Chinese and I***®* 

0 Dubs 

Wadc-Giles spdUng ' 

spelling 
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Che-chiang 
Kuang-tnng 
Pao-ting 
Pei-ching 
Pci-p’ing 

T’ien-chin 

Ch’eng-tu 

Hu-P c 

Ku-ling 

Kuei-lin 

Ta-li 

Ting-hsien 

Tung-kuan 

Cheng-hsien 

Lan-chou 

Kuei-yang 
Chang Po-hng 

Hsin-ching 

Chi-hsien 

Chih-t’ang 

Ssu-ch’uan 

Je-ho. 

Ch’ing-tao 
Chi-nan 
Ch’ing-yhan 
Hsi-k’ang , 
Hsi-an 
Sun I-hsien 
Kuang-ehnn 

Shang-hai 
Wu-ch’ang 
Ch’ung-ch’ing 
Yen-an 
K’ai-feng 
K’un-ming 


Je-iiang 

Guang-dung 

Bao-ding 

Bei-Jing 

Bei-ping 

Tien-dzin 

Cheng-du 

Hu-be 

Gu-ling 

Guei-hn 

Da-H 

Ding-hsien 
Tung-gnan 
jeng-hsien 
Lan-jou 
Guei-yang 
Jang Bo-hng 
Sinking 

Ji-hsien 

Jzh-tang 

Sz-chuan 

Re-ho 

Tsing-dao 

Dzi-nan 

Tsing-yhan 

Si-kang 


Si-an 
Sun Yi-sicn 
Guang-3°n 
Shang-hai 
Wu-chang 
Chung-ching 
Yen-an 
Kai-leng 
Kun-ming 



xvm The Romamzation of Chinese and JafaKesf 
In both Chinese and Japanese personal names, the surname comes 
first followed by the given name However, m the following pages it 
has seemed best to use the form with which American readers arc most 
familiar Thus, for example, Li Hung-ch3ng, Feng Yu hsiang Chiang 
kat-shch, but T V Soong The same procedure has been followed 
with Japanese names. However, fewer Japanese given names arc 
known to the American public, and in general the rule of given name 
followed by surname has been adopted For the romamzation of Japa 
nese words, the Hepburn system is used Here pronunciation is rel 
auvely simple each syllable ends m a vowel, with the exception of the 
few syllables ending with the consonant n There are as many syt 
Ublcs in a word as there are vowels No syllabic is accented, though 
there are long vowels w htch really constitute two syllables, as m Osaka 
Consonants in Japanese are sounded much as they arc in English 
Vowels arc sounded S' follows a as in father, : as ‘'ee" in feet, « as 
“oo" in food, e as in met e as tn lwme 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 


The subject of the westernization and modernization of the Far East is a 
- field so vast that even a survey would have been impossible were it not for 
the special studies by many scholars covering particular subjects or periods. 
I have drawn freely on the research and writing of hundreds of authors 
whose works are cited in footnotes or listed in the bibliographical sugges- 
tions listed for each chapter. If in any case I have misstated a fact or inter- 
pretation, I should appreciate having it called to my attention by the author 
or by others. The works cited and listed, though extensive, are not exhaus- 
tive. They arc designed to give the beginner some indication of the variety 
of the materials and some direction to the better secondary sources, primarily 
in the English language. The footnote citations serve not only to indicate 
some of the more important sources from which material has been drawn, 
but also to lend weight to points of interpretation. 

For the beginning American student who seeks to go beyond general 
reading in secondary sources listed, the following suggestions are made: 

Bibliographies. 

S. F. Bcmis and G. G. Griffin, Guide to the Diplomatic History of the 
United States, 1775-1921 (Washington, 1935), a very complete guide. 
E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898 (55 vols., 
Cleveland, 1903-1909), Vol. LIII, 1908. Hugh Borton, S. Elisseff, and 
E. O. Rcischaucr, A Selected List of Boohs and Articles on Japan in Eng- 
lish, French, and German (Washington, 1940). The Library of Congress, 
Division of Bibliography, The Japanese Empire: Industries and Transpor- 
tation (Washington, 1943). Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica (5 vols., 
2nd ed., Paris, 1904-24). Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Indosinica (4 vols,, 
Paris, 1912-13). Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Japonica (Paris, 1913). In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, Korea for the Koreans. . . . (New York, 1943), 
contains twelve pages of annotated bibliography. R. J. Kerner, North- 
eastern Asia: A Selected Bibliography (2 vols., Berkeley, 1939), contains 
titles in Chinese and Japanese as well as Western languages. . Oskar Na- 
chod, Bibliography of the Japanese Empire , 1906-1926 (2 vols., London, 
1928). Fr. von Wenckstern, A Bibliography of the Japanese Empire (Vol. 
I, Leiden, 1895; Vol. II, Tokyo, 1907). 

Collections of Treaties, etc. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Treaties and Agreements 
tenth and Concerning China, 1919-1929 (Washington, 1929). China, the 
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XX BibUocxaphicai, lKfw»ucnos 

Maritime Custom! Tram, Cniouni C<m« Wfompt 

sLw (2 vols, 2nd ed, ShmjM 1912) Hair, Chung, Korean Treat,, 
(New York 1919) Hernias China Trrtna (2 aok, 3rd ed London, 
1908) League of Nations Treaty Senes (London, 1920 fl) > V - A 
MacMurray, ed , Treat et and Agreements tilth and Concerning China, 
1891 1919 (2 vols, New TorV, 1921) V M Malloy, ed, Treaties Cm 
ventions International Acts Protocols and Agreements betttven the United 
States and Other Powers <3 sols Wash ng'on 1909 1923) W T Mayers, 
Treat « beiiveen the Empire oj China and foreign Powers (3rd Shang 
h 3 i 1901) Davul Hunter Miller ed Treaties and Other International 
Acts of the United States of imetsca (7 sols to date, Washington, 1931 
1912) a stholatly atid meticulous work of editing W W Rockful!, 
Treaties and Contentions tilth or Conferring’ China and Korea 1891 1901 
(Washington 1904) 

Esecuhve legislature end diplomatic document! 

Prance Documents Diplomatupits Prenpais 1871 1914 (Pans, 1929 
1937) 

Germany Die gnsse Policy der Europaitchen Kahnette 1871 1914 
(Berlin 1921 1927) 

Great Britain The British Parliamentary Papers (London, 1301 fl). 
eonta n excellent material for both the nineteenth and t sentjtlh centimes. 
A second valuable senes for ref-rcnce is British and Foreign State Papers 
(London 1811 fl) See too Parliamentary Debates (London 1812 fl), 
British Documents on the Origins oj the World War J89S 1914, ed by 
G P Gooch and VL \V \ Tcmpcrlcy (11 volt, London, 1927 1938) 
League of Nations Official journal (Geneva) 

Russia Krasnyi Arty xv V 0 Js 1-85 (Moscow, 1922-1937) 

United States Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the Untied 
States (Washington 1861 and subsequent years), annual volumes con- 
tain selections from American diplomatic correspondences with liberal sc c 
non* devoted to the Far East. The Department at State, pres* Release! 
(Washington) are of vaioe on current developments in American policy 
Much material covering the Far East is t 0 be found in various United States 
Congressional documents such »s the Executive Document!, Miscellaneous 
Documents, and the Reportr of Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representative* nimwMtmg material from the debate* in Congress »S Its 
The Annals of Congress (1789 1824) Register of Debates (1325-1837) 
(1813 “S) ^ " d Ccr P ,„a,al Rmri 

Mm, of <ko mom *6om« ,,„J „ „ , lpWs # maS 
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Bibliographical Introduction xxi 

The following, though not a complete list of such journals, includes the 
more useful ofi'es printed in the English language: 

. Amerasia (New York) 

American Historical Review 

American Journal oj International Law (Washington, D. C.) 

American Political Science Review 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Phila- 
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Chapter 1 


THE PEOPLES AND THE LANDS IN WHICH 
THEY LIVE 

nPHE geography of eastern Asia is as much a part of American inter- 
national politics today as was the geography of Cuba half a cen- 
tury ago or the geography of the Mississippi Valley in the year 1800. 

This is the more striking since, for most Americans during the greater 
part of this country’s history, geography as a field of realistic interest has 
tended to reach only from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast, and 
from the 49th parallel to the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande. 
When in 1898 President McKinley acknowledged that he was somewhat 
uncertain just where the Philippine Islands might be, his confession was 
one to which most of his fellow countrymen could also subscribe. The 
political ‘geography of Asia, when it was thought of at all, was con- 
sidered a subject which might well be left to academicians with a fancy 
for strange and outlandish regions of the world. In our nineteenth 
century a $64 question on the geography of Asia would have been 
meaningless, because anyone answering the $16 question Would have 
been marked as a near geographical genius. To be sure, there were 
Americans— traders, business men, sea-captains, missionaries, and his- 
torians — who were not strangers to Asia’s lands and peoples. But, apart 
from these special groups, very few Americans were possessed of any 
systematic politico-geographical knowledge of China, Japan, India, or 
lesser countries of the East. 

Today, when most American school boys are more familiar with 
Buna, Biak, and Bataan than with Buffalo, Butte, and Baltimore, this 
capacity of the nineteenth-century American mind to ignore half the 
world’s physical surface and more than half its peoples seems hardly 
credible. Yet, as typical of the times, a popular school history, pub- 
lished in 1 863 in New York, advised its readers that “.China, a vast 
country of eastern Asia, may be almost said to have no history of any 
interest to the general reader, it has so few revolutions or political 
changes to record.’’ 1 Certainly a country with so little history could 
have no geography of any consequence. 

’Marcius Willson, Outlines of History (New York, 1863), 286-287. 
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There are of course many historical factors which explain the willing 
ness of Americans to neglect all sate the geography of their own coun- 
try Here it « sufficient to suggest that as the American built his new 
society in the United States, he found satisfaction in certain negative 
raiher than positive realiues of geography because these realities (die 
Atlantic Ocean, for example) enabled him to achieve that separation 
fro m Europe so ardently desired Geography, indeed, was the means 
by which the Old World of Europe might be held at a distance, not a 
means by which cultural, political, or economic influence would be 
furthered Later, when this American had acquired a coastline on t he 
Pacific, he saw to be sure, visions of a great commerce with Asia ; he 
even pictured the Pacific as an American lake; yet he was more than 
ever dominated by a philosophy of political isolation, and it was thus 
very satisfying for him to note that the Pacific Ocean was wide and the 
“teeming millions’* of Asia were far away If, as many of our fore- 
fathers saw it, there was Utile reason to be concerned about the political 
geography of Europe (since it was largely a matter of the sinister rival- 
ries of kings), there was even less to recommend the geography of Asia, 
inhabited as that continent was by Oriental despots and a heathen, tin- 
ctvflued society 


“The march of events,” however, often has scant respect for man’s 
deep-rooted and hallowed habits and traditions The military and na- 
val campaigns of World War 11 have given to thousands of Americans 
an undreamed of familiarity with those same distant lands which their 
fathers and grandfathers had called Strange and outlandish^ The old 
and convenient American made stereotypes of Asia and the Asiatic are 
no longer convincing /The Chinese, or the * Chinaman," as most 
Americans called him in the late nineteenth century, was a coolie, a 
species of unskilled cheap laborer He was poverty stricken, dirty, il- 
literate, and heathen, though sometimes endowed, it was said, with a 
fine simple honesty It was also observed that there was a seemingly 
limitless number of Chinese with insatiable ambitions to enter the 
laundry business Some Americans knew the Chinese villain of Ameri- 
can fiction, personalized by the dark ways of Dr. Fu Manchu, and there 
,h ' W" , “V“ of the gimcv. as a.pMosoplier.jabhvious 
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as a result of the broadened geographical horizons that have come to us 
out of World War II, there are fewer Americans who can be satisfied 
with this kind of capsule human geography. Yet it is hardly surprising 
that as a people we are not so geographically minded even now as our 
new and dominant position among the nations would'seem to demand. 
/The h uman, the political, the economic, and the social geography of 
easter n Asia can no longer be dismissed as remote, inconsequential, or 
quaint. / It is the United States that has recently bestowed independence 
on a young Asiatic nation, The Republic of the Philippines. It is the 
United States that is in military occupation of the once powerful Japa- 
nese Empire where it has undertaken to chart the course of. 7J j mil lion, 
people toward the philosophy and the institutions of democracy. On 
the continent of Asia from Manchuria to Canton, millions of Chinese 
have clung to the hope that a special representative of the President of 
the ‘United States — a former Chief-of-Staff of the United States Army 
—would bring internal peace to a China long ravaged by foreign aggres- 
sion and by civil war. Truly, our present geographical interests exceed 
the most fantastic dreams of our forefathers. 

• The United States has emerged from World War II with powers, 
material and spiritual, which make it the potential leader of that free 
geographical world for which we supposedly fought. That world has 
yet to be created, for freedom, in the ultimate sense, is the achievement 
of peace, not of war. Whether we achieve victory in peace as we did 
in war will be determined' in some considerable degree by the use to 
which as a people we put our new politico-geographical power. There 
is and there will be the temptation for the United States, like other 
newly rich empires, to enter die world of Ada to dominate it and 
fatten on its resources. This we shall have to recognize as the old 
doctrine of geographical isolationism in a new form, the theory of self- 
protection beyond the physical borders of the nation. Old labels may 


In pre-war years the Japanese came to accept the idc3 that Americans were soft and weak; 
many Chinese had the impression that all Americans were wealthy. Many Americans 
tended to underrate Japan not only because she was "quaint" but also because she was 
an "imitator.” "Most anthropologists realize that every culture is made up of a vast 
dough of borrowed culture with a small pinch of original invention. Americans, for 
instance, speak a ‘borrowed’ language, and use a ‘borrowed’ script, their legal system is 
largely borrowed, and their religion is also no original invention. Furthermore, even 
in the field of industrial development, most of the basic inventions involved arc by no 
means original to America-f-c.g., the wheel, the steam engine, wireless communications. 
Similarly, most Japanese culture is borrowed — her script, her Buddhist religion, her in- 
dustrial development. But, as .with other peoples, on the basis of existing and borrowed 
cultural materials, the Japanese have been able to develop new combinations to suit their 
own cultural tradition. Japan is not to be underestimated in ability to borrow, adapt, 
and invent so far as her material resources and international contacts permit.” Ibid., 
36-37. 
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change, and old forms of imperialism to which the American people 
hase never taken kindly may become a new isolation of expansion 
Will the new geographical reach of the American people exceed us 
grasp of those progressive principles that world leadership v. ill demand ? 

Our story therefore must logically begin with some systematic intro- 
duction to those lands in which the peoples of the Far East are living 


THE CONTINENT OF ASIA 

The Fat East, as we shall sec though an immense area in itself, is 
but a part of the world s largest comment, Eurasia It was in this con 
tinent probably somewhere in the hinterland of the Arabian Sea, that 
the race home of man was located somewhere in the area which is the 
traditional sue of the Garden of Eden s Asia, alone, is pre-eminent 
among all the continents in both size and altitude Covering one 
thud of the land surface of the world Asia comprises some 17 million 
square miles It is larger than the combined area of North anti South 
Ametica, which is something more than Id million square miles, and 
more than four times the size of Europe, which in reality is but a 
peninsula on the « estern rrm of Asia If considered in terms of linear 
distance, Asia extends for some 6000 miles from east to west and for 
more than 5000 miles from ns most northerly to its most southerly 
point, In matters of altitude also Ana has no rival Mount Everest, 
lowering 29,141 feet surpasses Mount Mchmlev m Alaska (203 00 feet), 
and Mount Aconcagua m the Andes <22,834 feet) There ire 18 
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World War II, Japan was the only Asiatic country with a highly de- 
veloped industry, and even in Japan some 50 percent of the population 
still lived by the soil. - 



Rase map according to ]. Void Caodc, plotted according to cither's Area Projection. 


THE CLIMATES OP ASIA 

The climates of Asia arc sufficiently varied to satisfy the most extreme 
tastes, yet there arc certain broad features which may be said to affect 
the continent as a whole. Of these dre best known, and, to European 
navigators the most useful, was the monsoon (from the Arabic “sea- 
son"), seasonal winds blowing south and westerly from the heart of the 
continent .in the winter or dry season, and north and easterly from the 
Indian Ocean in the summer or wet season. It was on the spring or 
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summer monsoon that the European navigators sailed to Canton from 
the sixteenth to the mid nineteenth century, and it was on the winter 
monsoon that they turned their course homeward But of greater im 
penance to the population of Asia was the fact that the wet monsoon 
brought the seasonal rains which in southern Asia made it pots ble for 
so many to lire on the land Farther inland, where the moisture did 
not reach were the aftd and seim and regions of the Mongolian plateau 
where rhe land maintained only a sparce population. 4 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONTROLS ON POPULATION 
AND CULTURE 

i Rel ef and climate in Asia are reflected not only in the distribution of 
Asia s population but also tit its racial and cultural traits Here a word 
of contrast and comparison with Europe is suggestive In Europe, 
communication both by land and by sea was relam cly easy, there was 
great variety of relief so concentrated in area as to promote the inter 
mingling of peoples jet there were also natural geographic units fa 
vorable to the creation of nation states. In Asia, immense size, vmu 
ally impassable barriers of mountain aad desert, and extreme variations 
of climate precluded, in the main communication o\ er the continent as 
a whole 5 

Furthermore, it should be observed that geography not only separated 
the great civilizations of Asia one from another, it also maintained their 
remoteness until very recent times from other centers of civilization 
such as western Europe. Again it may be emphasized thaLfnuchjif 
our story will be concerned with the manner in which man has com- 
batted this Asiatic isolation and this remoteness Quite early m the 
story it will appear that it was Western man from Europe and later 
from America who seized the* initiative In the modern sense, it is 
Western man and his civilization that have mi aded Asia." It was be 
who set the objectives, determined the rules by <>hich they should be 
obtained, and imposed on the vanquished Oriental the penalties of de- 
feat In terms of our current vocabulary Western m an was the aggres- 
sor at a tunc when aggression paid great dividends. 

THE FAR EAST 


The eastern hall oLAsia, with which these pages will be primarily 
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CHINA 

Historical!} and culturally the civilization o£ the Tar East ts the 
civilization of China and to it » to «he geographical features of this 
China that we must first give attention Since 1911, China has been 
called a republic, 3nd before that time it was called an empire, a term 
which is sometimes misleading since China, ihe Middle Kingdom, was 
the senior and superior member of a Confucnn family of muons rather 
than a politico-geographical area though to be sure she did bar e definite 
borders and frontier posts It is notable, too, that onl) in modern times 
has the Western world become reasonably familiar with this geographic 
China The vague conceptions of the Far East entertained by Europe 
in the Middle Ages persisted beyond the thirteenth century, even in the 
face of new knowledge earned back to Europe by such travellers as 
Corvmo Croce, Odortc and Marco Polo When Polo told and ivrotc 
of a new Far East he was called an impostor, for his fellow Europeans 
were still inclined ro believe the accretions of legend and romance" 
handed down from the davs of Rome, according to which there was the 
land of Seres at the end ot the overland route castw ard, and there was 
“Thm (China) at the end of the sea route It was not until the 
sixteenth century that it was recognized that the land of the ’Seres’ 
(Cathay) and China were the same”* 


CHINA GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITS 


Thus it has always been easier and more significant, historically 
speaking to delimit China in a cultural sense than to do so in terms of 
geographical boundaries This, let it be emphasized again, is because 
m the Ions view China has been a society and a civilization rather than 
a sovereign nation state m the Western political sense of that terra 
Nevertheless during modern times during the Manchu regime ( 1644 - 
1912), China— the Middle Kingdom — was contained within politico- 
geographical boundaries whose location, at least in terrain instances, 
was reasonably stable and well understood. This China consisted of 
P r 2^ ncts Lnowti as China Proper a Its area was approximately 
1,500000 square miles, comparable to the area of India It was here in 
China Pr oper that most of the Chinese lived Beyond Cluna Proper 
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were certain outlying dep endencies: Manchuria (the Chinese called it 
the Three Eastern Provinces); Mongolia, Sinkiang (meaning New 
Dominion, sometimes called Chinese Turkestan), and Tibet. Greater 
China, which included China Proper and the dependencies, has an area 
estimated as in excess of four million square miles. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINA PROPER 

The physical setting provided by China Proper has encouraged 
through the centuries the growth of a distinctive and a stable society. 
Here the Chinese were shut off from other major civilizations by great 1 
natural barriers: the sea on the east and south; mountains of great alti- 
tude in the west; desert and steppe in the north. Where, as in the north, 
the natural barrier seemed inadequate, the early Chinese built a Great 
Wall to insure their isolation.” Within these great natural and artificial 
barriers is a territory distinguished by much physical variety and by two 
large river systems that flow eastward: the Huang Ho or Yellow River 
in the north, and the Yangtze River in the center. 

THE YELLOW RIVER BASIN 

The Huang Ho or Yellow River, so called because of the color of the 
loess which it carries, loess which the Chinese call by a name meaning 
yellow earth, drains a basin of some 600,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of perhaps 100,000,000. From its source in the mountains of 
Tibet, the river wanders for 2,500 miles to the sea. The loess soil of the 
region is unusually fertile, and so it is not surprising that the fi rst centers 
of Chin a' s ear l ies t civiliz ations jwere on the loess .plains of the Yellow 
Riv er Valie v or that these areas are among the most densely populated 
in China today. But Jf jhe Yel low R iver has brought life, its floods 
haveT)rought,dcstructipn.and death, ^whence comes its traditional name, 
"China 's S orrow.” The earliest Chinese records recount the ravages of 
these great inundations and also the migrations^! the entire river bed in 
its lower reaches. It would appear that the river has emptied into the 
sea at times as far north as Tientsin and at others as far south as the 
channel of the Yangtze near Shanghai. When, in times of unusually 
high water, floods do occur, they are particularly destructive. In the 
great floods of 1887-89 it is estimated that 2,000,000 lost their lives either 
by drowning, or by starvation from the resulting famine. 10 

"Probably begun in the third century n.c., the Great Wall; designed to protect the 
northern states of Ch'in, Chao, and Yen from raids by the barbarians of what is today 
Mongolia, stretches for more than 1,500 miles from the eastern edge of Turkestan to the 
Gulf of Chihli near the town of Shanhaikwan. 

ln Walter H. Mallory, China: Land of Famine (New York, 1926), 49-52. 
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THE YANGTZE BASIN 

Cutting eastward across the central part of China Proper is the great- 
est of China’s rivers, the Yangtze. Like the Huang Ho, it also rises in 
the mountains of Tibet. Its course stretches for 3,200 miles. With Its 
tributaries it drains approximately 756,000 square miles, in which live 
about 180,000,000 people. Even in an air age, the Yangtze is stilbthe 
main highway for trade, commerce, and for life in general throughout 
central and interior China. It is not by chance that China’s greatest city 
and seaport, Shanghai, is situated near the mouth of this river. 

Lesser but still important rivers of China Proper include the Hsi 
Kiang and the Huai. The Hsi Kiang basin includes most of the four 
southern provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, and Yunnan. 
The area is some 390,000 square miles, with a population of 60,000,000. 
Between the Huang Ho and the Yangtze is the Huai River, which rises 
in Honan and flows through Anhui into Kiangsu. 

Several great river systems are in the border lands of Greater China. 
The Amur through much of its course forms the boundary between 
North Manchuria and Soviet Siberia. The large central Manchurian 
plain is drained by the Sungari, a tributary of the Amur. The Tumen 
and Yalu Rivers separate Korea from Manchuria and the Maritime 
Province. Far to the south, the Salween and the Mekong, which rise in 
the Tibetan plateau, flow parallel southward for 900 miles through 
Chinese territory, then through the peninsula of southeastern Asia, the 
former emptying into the Gulf of Martaban, the latter reaching the sea' 
through Indo-China and Cambodia. 

THE DIVERSITY OF THE CHINESE TERRAIN 

.Physical diversity is one of the most pronounced features of the 
Chinese scene. Land forms present a great variety of types. In north- 
east China, there is the great plain of the Yellow River and large moun- 
tain formations in Shantung. In central China there are the Yangtze 
lowlands, the central mountain system, and to the west the great basin 
of Szechwan, which foreigners call the Red Basin. In South China are 
the mountains of the southern Yangtze basin, the Hsi Kiang lowlands, 
the plateau and mountains of Kweichow and Yunnan. 11 

“The principal mountain systems of China originate in the far west in the Pamir 
plateau and lie generally from west to cast in three major chains or lesser systems: 1) 
the T’ien Shan, running northeasterly into northeastern Siberia; 2) the K’un Lun, south 
of the Tien Shan and separated from the latter by the Takla-Makan and Gobi deserts, 
terminates in the Khinghan Mountains of Manchuria and their extensions across Siberia 
to the Sea of Okhotsk; and 3) the Trans-Himalaya, which break on the Sino-Tibetan 
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THE CHINESE CLIMATE 
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lives on farms, it is vitally dependent upon the weather, and the coming 
of tain too soon or too late, too little or too much, means certain hard 
ship and often death to thousands and sometimes millions 12 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF CH V/ 

History bears witness to the fact that China s natural resources en 
dowed her amply for the maintenance of a highly developed pre-indus- 
trial society The 5 ears since 1937 have also demonstrated China’s re 
markable capacity to resist a powerfully armed invader despite lack of 
industrialization and the jac k of ,uipment for her own troops Her 
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resistance has been part of the march from semi-colonialism to member- 
ship among the so-called Great Powers in the United Nations. Cul - 
tural ly there. can be no doubt that the^ Chinese merit the distinction of 
being a great people; but the question whether China is a Great Power 
in, the. sense, in which political realists. use .the phrase remains for the 
future to answer. China’s future political power is likely to bear a 
close relation to her industrial strength, and this in turn will be de- 
pendent in some major degree on her mineral resources and techno- 
logical skills. China possesses plentiful reserve^of coal, antimony, and 
tungsten; lesser reserves of iron and tin; and very limited. reserves of 
sulphur, copper, and petroleum. • Based on these, her own resources, in 
so. far as they are known, and in the light of her immense population, 
her industrialization in the near future is likely to be within fairly 
modest limits. Nevertheless, in this respect her prospects are more 
favored than those of other peoples on the Pacific slope of Asia. 13 

We should be reminded, too, that though the exquisite products of 
China’s handicraft shops and factories have commanded the admiration 
of the artistic world for many centuries, China remains the least in- 
dustrialized of all the larger powers. Until the outbreak of World War 
II, factory industry on a large scale (principally cotton mills) was con- 
fined to a few great cities such as Shanghai, and to an unusual degree 
was owned by foreign capital. The necessary retreat of “Free” China 
into the interior stimulated the beginnings of war industries in areas of 
western China previously untouched. With the coming of peace, the 
National Government announced extensive plans for further industrial- 
ization. The part which these plans will play in China’s future are as 
yet unpredictable. During the past 50 years China’s industrialization 
has been r etarded by many factors: unstable political conditions, lack of 
capital, Jack of modern. transpqrtation7"the physicalisolation of large 

"Coal. China rants . fourt h among the powers in surveyed and estimated reserves, 
following the United [States, tlJSoJwtJjnion, and Canada. 

Oil. Thus far the prospects of oil reserves have not been encouraging. X 
Hydroelectric power. This source had not been developed in China prior to World 
War II. The greatest potential area is in South China. % 

Iron. Total known reserves are about 1,302,600,000 tons, very limited for a country 
of China's size and population. China’s^ iron consumption in pre-war years including 
imports was about 600,000 tons annually. This is a per capita consumption of three 
pounds compared with 1,000 pounds in the U. S. v 

Tungsten. This ferroalloy derived- from wolfram is plentiful. China at times has 
supplied the greater part of the world market. Tungsten is mined principally in Ktangsi. 
Manganese. Found in Ksvangsi in quantities sufficient for domestic needs. a 

The shortage of iron and the distances between metallurgical coke and iron ore will 
be among the limiting factors in China’s development of heavy industry. See Crcssey, 
Asia's Lands and Peoples, 75-83. 
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areas limited natural resources, and the weight of tradition which em- 
phasized agriculture and the importance of the /ami ) y as the unit of 
society As a result, in 1937 more tha n 70 percen t of the industria l cap- 
ital ^m C hina was foreign investment, 'and totaT industrial capital was 
lcfintresunaTSTrom^red wuff that of Europe or the United States, 
Apart from certain special areas such as South Manchuria and the 
region of Shanghai industrialisation in China is still largely m the blue- 
print stage. Pre war industry as it existed was centered largely m such 
areas as Dairen, Mukden (iron, coal, soya-bean products), Tientsin 
(coal salt, cement) Tsingrao, Tsinan (coal and cotton moles), Shang 
bar, Nanking (cotton and silk textiles, cigarettes, flour milling), Han- 
kow (iron), Hongkong Canton (silk, shipbuilding) 11 

FORESTS 

One of China s deficiencies in terms of natural wealth is her .lack d 
great forest resources Although the picture of Chma as a deforested 
land ha* dften been exaggerated the fact remains that for a land of ha 
size and population, timber resources are inadequate Some of the beS 
forests are in eastern Manchuria u 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

But the most striking feature of the Chinese landscape is its human 
inhabitants The good earth of Chma has supported more of mankind 
than any comparable area of the world Throughout there history a! 
most all Chinese have been farmers, and the great majority of them re 
main so to this day The rrch maturity of China s pre industrial of 
lkzation was supported by the toil of millions of peasants who have betf 
"farmers for forty centuries " Everywhere in China there is the pres 
sure of man on the available arable land. The population of Create 
Chma is of course unknown but has been estimated as m the neighbor 
hood of 475,000,000 This population is by no means evenly distributed 
on the contrary, it » mostly in Chma Proper, with the heaviest c»o 
centrations along the coast and in 1 c central Yangtze Valley aw 
Szechwan Population is centered where land « mo « products 
and despite the ravages of war flood, drought, and pestilence, papuli 
non appears to be increasing four or five million per year Ahead 
there are about 1,500 persons per square mile of agricultural land. Ti 
the view of most students of Ihe subject, China is overpopulated. M3 
lions of h er people never have an opportunity to kvc. Ctessey hazard 
W# P«W« 165-165 N 
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the guess that 100,000,000 may hne died o£ famine in the past century. 1 * 
Human life and human labor remain among the cheapest of com- 
modities m China. This continuing and increasing pressure of im- 


”Tbe beaemt concentration! of Chinese population are in the following widely 
wittered prtmnce* Szechwan, 52J03JD00, Shinning, 38,000.000, Kuagsu, 36,469,000, 
Kwingtung, 32,452 000. Honan, 34289,000 
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mense population upon limited resources is a major controlling factor 
m China’s future. 

The Chinese of .course are not all alike. Lin Yutang has reminded 
as that the southerner differs as much from the northerner in tempera- 
ment, physique, and habits, as do the people of the Mediterranean from 
"hose of Scandinavia. Very generally, however, the Chinese, by reason 
d£ their physical environment, have developed g reat powers of stamina 
ind resista nce. Those who did not," did not survive. 17 The capacity of 
the Chinese as a farmer has often been told. His great food crops in the 
north are 1 such grains as wheat,- millet , and kaoliang; in the regions of 
the Yangtze and the south' the grain food is rice, developed in many 
varieties. Tea is grown in the temperate regions of the lower Yangtze 
ind the south. JPork has long been prominent in the diet of the north- 
erner; fish and poultry in that of the southerner. The staple crops have 
been and still are raised largely by vast expenditure of human labor. 
The use of animals is the exception rather than the rule, and machine 
power in agriculture has hardly as yet made its appearance. The prob- 
lem of agriculture is further aggravated by the effects of deforestation, 
by lack of scientific seed culture and selection, by failure to eradicate 
pests, and by the lack of adequate irrigation control. Of course, the 
fundamental importance of agriculture is not unrecognized in China. 
For nearly a decade prior to the Sino-Japanese undeclared war of 1937, 
many Chinese reformers considered the direct improvemenf 'of "rural 
China as the nation’s main route to salvation. During the war and 
particularly after 1 941 the theoris ts t urned to industrialization as the 
solution, on the theory that the lowly status of the farmer, his burdens 
of debt, can only be lifted by the nation’s capacity to develop modern 
industry. 18 

MANCHURIA 

From many points of view, the area known as Manchuria is one of 
the most important regidns of China. Prior to the Japanese invasion 
of 1931, it consisted of what the -Chinese called the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces, Fengtien (Liaoning), Kirin, and Heilungkiang, with a total area 
of about 400,000 square miles, which is somewhat larger than the com- 

17 In addition to the Chinese, the sons of Han, there are many other races within 
China. In Manchuria there are more than a million Manchus. In the far southwest 
there are from 15 to 20 million peoples of various stocks: Thai, Shan, Lolos, and others. 
Mongol, Tungan, and Turkish stocks each account for some two million. 

M Kuo-heng Shih, China Enters the Machine Age (Cambridge, 1944), xvi. For the 
position of the farmer in China see in particular Hsiao-tung Fei, Peasant Life in China 
(New York, 1946). 
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migration have brought millions of Chinese immigrants from Shantung 
and Hopei in the past fifty years From a figure of 14 million in _ 1910, 
Manchuria s population rose to 2) million in 1926 and to some 40 mil 
1 on in 1940 In this way Manchuria has been a safety valve for popu 
lation pressures in North China. Manchuria is made up of a huge cen- 
tral agricultural plain (138000 square miles) comprising the basins of 
the Ltao River m the south and the Sungari in the center and the north 
This plain is almost surrounded by mountains 
Here in Manchuria in the twentieth century have occurred the most 
spectacular agricultural and industrial developments m all Asia With 
a continental climate of long cold winters and short hot summers, 'Mth 
new and rich soil and with pioneer peasant settlers from North China, 
where similar crops are grown Manchurian agriculture has been able 
to produce for export The crop for which the area is known in the 
export trade is the soya bean and its products In some recent years 
Manchuria has produced more than half the world supply The spec 
tacular industrial developments in coal and iron mining and smelting 
are in South Manchuria which Japan claimed as a sphere of influence 
after 1905 Here the cuy of Dairen ranked second among China's sea 
ports The eastern mountain regions are famous because they contain 
the best and largest of Ch na s timber reserves 


MONGOLIA 


Lying between central Soviet Siberia on the north and China Proper 
to the south are great grass plains, the Gobi Desert, and the bordering 
foothills and mountains of Mongolia a territory which in the last years 
of the Manchu dynasty pnor to 1912 covered an area of something more 
than one million square miles. Mongolia has usually been considered 
as being in two parts. Inner Mongolia was ihe southern region lying 
just north of the Great Wall When the Chinese Republic was estab- 
lished in 1912, this area was divided into four provinces Chahar, Jehol, 
Ningsia, and Suiyuan 19 The remaining vast area to the north, com 
monty known as Outer Mongolia was a dependency of both the Man 
chu empire and the later Republic. Under the Republic, China con 
turned to claim suzerainty over it, but in reality it has been virtually in 
dependent since 1921 and in still more recent years has been organized 
as two republics under the protection of the Soviet Union the Mon 
gohan People s Republic, with ns capital at Ulan Bator (Urga) and the 


"Their respects* 
Suiyuan u approxu 


: areas in square mJo are J07.500 74,300 (06 100 an<l 112,500 
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Tuvinian People’s Republic, with its capital at Kizif Khoto.* 0 Prior to 
World War II the population of all Mongolia was roughly estimated at 
about three million, and of these some 65 percent w cre Chinese peasant 
farmers, colonists who had pushed into the marginal-land provinces of 
southern Inner Mongolia where it is possible for agriculture to encroach 
on the grasslands of the nomads. Foremost of Mortgolia, however, life 
j is a matter of grass. The Mongols have traditionally been nomads rais- 
1 jng flocks of sheep, horses, cattle, and camels, moving about the semi- 
arid Gobi where grass could be found. The degree to which the 
Chinese farmer has been able to penetrate Mongolia from the south has 
been determined by rainfall, and, indeed, many of the political currents 
which have swept back and forth across Mongolia in recent decades 
are indications of the conflict between the settled agriculture of the 
Chinese invader and the nomadic animal husbandry of the Mongols. 
The customary political organization of the Mongols has been the 
Imvuex cvc elm, md the. yawer ext Lima Buddhism has been dominant,. 

SINKIANG 

Northwest of China Proper and southwest of Mongolia is Sinkiang 
'or Chinese Turkestan, some 706,000 square miles in area, with its capital 
at Tihwa (Urumchi). Larger than-the combined afeas of the Canadian 
provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, Sinkiang has a population 
of only about 4,500,000. Most of these are Turki in race and Moham- 
medan in religion. Although the Chinese population has numbered 
1 only about 10 percent of the total, Sinkiang during most of its modern 
history has been under greater or less Chinese control- The ancient silk 
routes from Europe to the Far East passed through this territory along 
I the southern edge of the Tarim Basin. Here are the ancient caravan 
\ towns of Lop Nor, Yarkand, and Kashgar. Yarkand was the northern 
‘terminus of the Karakorum Pass from India. 'Today the more impor- 
tant road from China to the west follows the old route from Sian in 
Shensi through Lanchow to the Jade Gate at the end of the Great Wall, 
but at this point turns northwest toward the T’ien Slum, Heavenly Moun- 
tains. Dividing here, one route passes south of the T’ien Shan to Kash- 
gar, the other north to Tihwa, the capital. From Tihwa westward, 
roads connect with the Turko-Siberian railway not far distant in Soviet 
Russian' territory. , 

“’This is the area marked on most maps as Tannu Tusa. It comprises a basin of the 
valley of the Yenisei. The people are a Finno-Turki strain. B)’ 1946 Tannu Tuva had 
been formally incorporated in the U, S. S. R., and the Mongolian People’s Republic had 
become an independent state under Soviet patronage. 
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In 1S78, Smtiang, previously a dependency, was formally incor 
ponied as fc wok F*-*"' <2,™- However^ modem 
icnnd since the nse o£ Motammedenum m 

Serai has been precarious M the beginning of World War 11 Sorat 
influence was supreme At the end of the war, Chinese influence was 
reviving 
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SmVjang » a land of rugged mountains, and plains, and scattered 
oases where only irrigation makes possible the existence of small cities. 
The population of Kashgar is some 35,000 Beyond these oases there is 
little agriculture Sinkiang has been only a minor clement in world 
poliucs in modem tunes Recently, however, it has assumed greater 
importance, for it is the western gateway between Greater China and the 
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TRANSPORTATION 

In the modern age o£ nations, the development of wealth and power 
has been inseparable from the factor of communications This has ap- 
plied m peace as well as m war It is not possible here to treat in any 
detail the subject of communications m relation to Greater China s eco- 
nomic status and her political position arejong the powers, but it should 
be noted that the lack of modem railway and highway transportation 
has been and remains one of the serious handicaps on the road of Chi 
nese modernization As late as 1910, the total ratlw a) mileage in China 
w as tes' than 15000 and, as noted, half of this was concentrated in Man 
chuna and North China. For purposes of contrast only, tt may be 
noted that railway mileage in the United States is about 240,000 Be 
this as it ma\ the fact remains that China’s history both ancient and 
modern is unintelligible without recognition of the limited means of 
communication tlm have been available This Jack of effective com 
mumcation has fostered the growth of sectionalism With the <\cep 
non of the \er\ poor often impassable, imperial roads joining the pro- 
vincial capitals the rivers were the only highways. As late as 1944, nine 
of the provinces were without railroads The motor highways which 
now cMst are a modern innovation The first such road was built m 4 
Hunanin 1912 National planning of a system of highways was under- 
tiken in 1W£ and bv 1937 there were 69,000 miles in operation, one 
fourth cf w hich w ere surfaced The most famous road in China, how 
ever, is the \ unnan Burma highway, known to the West as the Burma 
Road This approach to China's backdoor winds its tortuous way over 
mountain and valley for 596 miles from Kunming to Wanting on the 
Yunnan Burma border The section from Kunming to Hsiakvvan w as 
originally built m 1935 by the provincial government of Yunnan. The 
war famous Hstakwan Wanting section was begun in the winter of 
1937, through traffic on the entire road was opened late m 1933 In a 
ven literal sense this vvas accomplished not by power machinery of an 
industrial age but by the manual labor of 160000 men, women, and 
children working with spades, picks, and baskets Before the close of 
World War II, American engineering skill had built the Ledo Road 
linking Burma and the Burma Road with Assam and India 

THE SEAPORTS OF CHINA 

In concluding this brief survey of China’s geographical position, it is 
worth-while to note that during the past four and one half centuries, and 
particularly during ihe past one hundred years, European civilization, 
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commercial and cultural, has been approaching China by way of the sea 
from the east. China’s foreign commerce in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries has been conducted almost exclusively through a few 
great seaports:, Dairen and Tientsin in the north, Shanghai at the mouth 
of the Yangtze, Canton and British Hongkong in the south. Nearly all, 
foreign commercial arid industrial capital (and much Chinese capital 
also) was invested in or near these ports and in lesser ports such as Swa-, 
tow, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Tsingtao, Newchwang, and Antung. 
It was in these cities on the seaboard, or in inland cities on the Yangtze, 
such as Hankow, that foreign trade, concessions, and influence devel- 
oped. China’s education and her growth in westernization, whether 
material or cultural, was felt therefore most deeply on the seaboard. 

The recent war has altered this picture in some degree, and the future 
may alter it even more. Maritime or seaboard China is still dominant. 
However, interior and western China have acquired a new importance. 
During the war it was in western China that the National Government 
was able to survive. It was in northwest China that the rival power of 
the Chinese Communists was able to acquire its greatest strength. It 
is also in the interior and the.west that China’s ancient culture is meet- 
ing the young and vigorous cultural drive of Soviet Russia. The Pa- 
cific Qcean is no longer the only door to China. 

SOVIET SIBERIA 

Half of all Siberia lies within our definition of the Far East. In 
addition, much of southwestern Siberia borders Greater China along the 
long frontier of Sinkiang. Stated in another way, this is to say that all 
of Greater China’s northern frontier and half of her western frontier 
touch the territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
largest state of the Russian Union is the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic, which includes three fourths of all Russian territory and 
had a pre-war population of 109,000,000, most of whom resided in Euro- 
pean Russia. This enormous state reaches from Leningrad, in Europe 
across Siberia to the Pacific Ocean, a distance of some 5, 000, miles. 
Within that portion of this vast territory which lies directly north and 
northeast of China are a great variety of geographical regions and a 
number’ of special autonomous political divisions such as the Yakutsk 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic centering about the valley of the 
Lena River; the Buryat Mongol Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
in the area directly east of Lake Baikal; and the Jewish autonomous 
province known as Birobidjan, west of .Khabarovsk in the great north- 
ern bend of the Amur River. Far again to the west against the frontier 
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of Sinking are the huge Kazakh Soviet Republic and the smaller re- 
publics of Kirgiz and of Tadzhik 

In the modern age since the opening of the sea route to China, the 
RussoChinese frontier— the longest political boundary in the world— 
has played a relatively minor role in world politics In part this may 
be explained by the inhospitable character of much of the country and 
the consequent sparseness of population. Yet it should be recalled tint 
these have not always been forgotten lands. In tbe thirteenth century 
the Mongols came out of this heart of Asia and, turning both to the cast 
and west, moved to the conquest of China and of much of Europe. 
Now, in the twentieth century, geographic prophets have attributed new’ 
and greater meaning to the Russo-Chincse frontier. Eastern Europe 
and most of Siberia is what Sir Halford Mackinder called the “Heart- 
land," of which he said “Who rules East Europe commands the Heart- 
land who commands die Heartland commands the World-Island 1 Eur- 
asia] , who rules tbe World Island commands the World." 11 The idea 
was the inspiration of Karl Haushofcr and German stxallcd “science” 
of geopolitics " One does not need, however, the assistance of geo. 
politics to recognize the new significance, polincal and cultural, which 
now attaches to die long Russo-Chincse frontier as a result of the Soviet- 
Russian renaissance now felt in every region of Siberia 
The area of Siberia is some five million square miles Much of this 
territon lies along the Arctic Circle, where the ground is permanently 
frozen Nevertheless, Siberia farther south is extremely rich in timber, 
in minerals, and in young agricultural land Western Siberia is pre- 
eminently an agricultural region South central Siberia, w hich he* west 
of Lake Baikal, is a mountainous region Here m the KuznetS and 
Mmusinh Basms are some bf Russia’s great coal fields Farther to the 
east, the coastal areas of Siberia on the Pacific are known as the Mari- 
time Territory, and north of this the Khabarovsk Territory. Of! these 
shores are the valuable pacific fisheries Like other regmns of southern 
Sibena, these extreme eastern areas have witnessed a very rapid develop- 
ment, agricultural, industrial, and urban, since 1930 The expansion of 
agriculture, the birth of heavy industry, a ra Pl d influx of immigrants 
. from Euro pean Russia, and a feverish budding of aura have been char- 
acteristic of this amazing frontier growth. 

ThCT; ™> «"« transportation sptetns ,n Sit*m, the one very 
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old, the other quite new. The former is the system of magnificent 
trivcrs flowing to the north into the Arctic Ocean: the Ob, the Yenisei, 
and the Lena. The latter is the system of railroads running east and 
Avest across southern Siberia. The Trans-Siberian Railroad, which since 
the beginning of the century has linked European Russia with Vladivos- 
tok and with the cities and ports of Manchuria and North China, is now 
a double-track system. Other major systems originating in European 
Russia and in southwestern Siberia now penetrate deeply toward the 
southeast across the Kazakh Republic to within a limited distance of the 
Sinkiang frontier. A third major line, the construction of which has 
been covered with considerable secrecy, may be regarded as an expan- 
sion of the Trans-Siberian system. This is the Baikal-Amur Railway. 
Originating at Taishet or possibly at Nizhneudinsk on the Trans- 
Siberian west of Lake Baikal, the line survey runs far north of the Lake, 
then turning eastward reaches the Amur near its mouth at Komsomolsk, 
and continues to the sea opposite Karafuto. Late in. 1946 it appeared 
that construction had not been completed. 

These railroads, the Trans-Siberian and the Baikal-Amur, together 
with the great Amur River, provide ample outlets from eastern Siberia 
to the Pacific in the warm season of the year. But all Russian ports on 
the Pacific are ice-bound during die winters, and as a consequence Rus 
sian far eastern policy for the past century has sought and at times ha: 
achieved control of ice-free ports in South Manchuria. Indeed, Man 
c huria and Korea have peculiar geographical significance not only, fo: 
Ch ina^and Japan but also for. the futurc_o£ eastern Siberia. 

1 The geographical significance of Siberia, however, does not lie sole!; 
in its extraordinary industrial development nor in its 5,000 mile bound 
ary against Greater China. The advent of an air age has altered the re- 
lation of Siberia to North America across the Arctic Circle and by way 
- of Alaska. The Arctic is no longer an impassable barrier between 
North America and Eurasia. Moreover, during World War II a new 
air road from America to Asia was developed by way of the Alaska- 
Siberia route. This route was from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Seimchan or 
Yakutsk, then south across Mongolia to China — a completely new ap- 
proach to Asia. 23 

Finally, it may be observed that today the great bulk of the population 
in Asiatic Russia is Russian, and this predominance of the Russian im- 
migrant stock is yearly becoming more pronounced. Among the A*a- 

H a Q_\yen_Latrimorc,_ “New Road to Asia,” Nat. Grog. Magazine, XXXNV” 

641-676. 
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t c stocks are the Tadziks the Turkmen and the remnants of man) 
inuent tribes of paleo-Asiatic or Mongolian derivation ! * 

) \PAN 

Contrasting with the continental position and the great areas of China 
and Siberia is the maritime and small empire of Japan Before World 
War 11 this empire was made up o! two major political demons 1) 
Japan Proper consisting of four major islands and hundreds of small 
ones close b) w ith an area t f 147 707 square miles, which is less than the 
area of Cal forma 2) the outlying colt mes w Inch w hen added to Japan 
Proper gave a total area of 200 7a9 square miles w Inch is somewhat less 
than the area of Texas or the Republic of Chile * 5 Japan s insular post 
tion and her formation as a great chain of islands reaching from the 
Kuriles in the far north to the Pescadores and Formosa m the south 
hate affected the nation s history and influenced us culture Earl) m 
Japans history her proximity to China enabled her to draw heavily 
upon Chinas wealth in Confucian and Buddhist learning Likewise 
Japans insular position enabled her at a later time to maintain a long 
period of political isolation 


JAPAN PROPER 

There arc four major islands in Japan Proper Beginning in the north, 
the first of these is Hokkaido (Yezo), 34,276 square miles. This island, 
slightly larger than the state of Maine, is the most recently settled of 
the major islands Honshu (Hondo) 87 000 square miles, is the mam 
island on which the great cities such as Tokyo and Osaka are located 
It is slightly larger than the stare of Utah. The third major island « 
Shikoku (island of four provinces) 7 /XX) square miles, where two rice 
crops are grown annually The founh, in the south, is the island of 
Kyushu (island of nine provinces), 14000 square miles about twice the 
size of the state of New Jersey 

OUTLYING INSULAR TERRITORIES AND COLONIES 
Beyond these main islands of Japan Proper were many others which 
were added to the empire in the course of its expansion. 

1 Karafuto This is the southern half (f rom the 50° parallel south) 
of the isl and of Sakhalm off the mouth of the Amur Tins territory, 
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with an area of 13,934 square miles, was acquired from Russia in 1905; 
presumably it will be restored to the Soviet. The island is valuable for 
its fisheries and its oil deposits. 



Relief of Japan Proper. From Daniel R. Bcrgsmarl [, "Economic Gtogiaphy oj Asm.' 


2. The Kurile Islands or Chishima (thousand islands). This is a 
long chain of volcanic peaks, 32 in number, extending some 700 miles 
northeastward from Hokkaido toward the southern tip of the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. The area of the Kuriles (from the Russian kjtrit, to 
smoke) is 6,146 square miles. 

3. The Ryukyu (Liu Ch’iu) Islands. This chain of 55 islands lying 
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southwest oi Japan ProptT is dmded into two groups named from their 
pnncipal islands Okinawa and Sabshima Acquired by Japan Mi 
1879, these islands has e an area of 864 square miles. 

A Hie Island of Formosa (Taiwan), south of RyUNyti and opposite 
the Chinese coast of Fukien is somewhat larger than the state of Maty- 
land Acquired by Japan in 1695, it developed a rich agriculture^ par- 
ticularly m sugar Its restoration to China was pledged at die Cairo 
Conference, 1943 

5 The Pescadores (Hohoto) are 64 smalt islands (area 50 square 
miles) off the southwestern coast of Formosa Japan acquired them in 
189a 

6 The Bomn Islands (Ogasawara Jinu), 615 mite* south of Tokyo, 
include some 97 tiny islands (area, 30 square miles) 

7 The South Sea Islands (Nanyo), under Japanese mandate from 
1919 until World Wa II consist of three groups, the Mariana, the Caro- 
line, and the Marshall Islands In all there are about 623 islands and 
nearly a thousand lesser reefs (area, 840 square miles) They have been 
wwks Kwtscasx. odwwwwavvow vcwx vhslx ca^vasc. duxxag Watld. War 
II 

CONTINENTAL TERRITORIES OF JAPAN 
The largest colony of the Japanese Empire as it was before World 
War 11 was Chosen or Korea, with an area of 85,000 square miles, some- 
w hat more than half the area of California. In 1905, Japan also acquired 
by lease the Kwantung Territory in South Manchuria, and during 
World War I site took o\er the German leased territory at Kiao- 
chow, in Shantung province which she controlled U»ul 1922. At the 
close of World War II, Korea was divided into two fcoues, the not them 
under Russian, the southern under American, administration. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Japan Proper, with the Kuriles and the Ryukyu Islands, is essentially 
a mountain chain tying off the coastline of Asia. Geologically the 
land is of recent origin, cpm3ining some 500 volcanos*, of which 60 have 
been recorded as active Between the mountain zofles of Japan proper 
are the lowlands representing about one fourth of the area, which sup- 
port the bulk of Japan s wet rice agriculture. Chrome vanes from the 
humid subtropical to the humid continental type. Climatic condition* 
are affected both by the nearness of the islands to the mainland and theif 
location m the path of the monsoons Winters are less severe than in 
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adjacent areas of the continent. In late summer the islands suffer from 
typhoons blowing north from the tropics. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Half of Japan is covered with forests which provide fuel, building 
material, fiber for industry (paper, rayon), and food (fruit, nuts, etc.). 
Although rivalled by industry in the immediate pre-war years, agricul- 
ture remained dominant in the Japanese economy. In 1920, slightly 
more than 50 percent of the gainfully occupied population was engaged 
in agriculture; in 1936, slightly less than 50 percent. A striking feature 
is that not more than 20 percent of Tapan Proper is regarded as arable 
Tincb The mean size of the Japanese farms is a little more than two 
and one-half acres, but 70 percent of the farms are- below this figure. 
I Cultivation is highly intensive and the use of machinery Js the excep- 
j tion ra ther than the rule. The dominant crop, rice, uses about 40 per- 
cent of the crop land. Barley, wheat, and oats are second as food crops, 
followed in the southern sections by fruit and tea. Extensive areas have 
been devoted to the mulberry tree in the production of silk worms. In 
recent years live stuck, though increasing, remained limited both Be- 
cause of physical limitations in land and certain cultural habits. Prior 
to World War II, 27 percent of Japan’s farmers were tenants, whereas 
43 percent owned part of their farms and rented additional land. 

Fish ing is one of the great sources of food for Japan; the industry em- 
ploys more than 650,000 full-time fishermen. Where part-time workers 
are included, the industry in normal times has contributed income to 
20 percent of the population. Fish in the Japanese diet has occupied the 
place of meat in the Western diet. 

Japan’s mineral wealth does not place her among die most favored 
nations, yet her mineral resources are not without importance. Her 
estimated coal reserves are significant but fall far short of those in China, 
Siberia, Australia, or Indo-China, her nearest neighbors. Oil in relation 
to demand is scarce. Whereas the Japanese per capita reserve prior to 
1937 was some seven million barrels, that in the United States was 140 
million. Throughout the Far East, Japan’s petroleum resources on the 
eve of World War II were far inferior to those in the East Indies (Brit- 
ish and Dutch), and probably to those of Siberia. Jri water power 
Japan is relatively wealthy, though her potential resources in this respect 
do not compare with those of the United States. In iron ore reserves 
she ranked fifdi among countries of the, western Pacific, and her heavy 
industry has been in part dependent on foreign sources. Prior to World 
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War II she was self-sufficient in sulphur, limestone, and nearly so m 

manganese, chromium, and copper 

POPULATION 

Population and the so-called ' population problem” »n Japan Proper 
have beep among the most controversial questions in recent far eastern 
history This problem of population is of relatively recent appearance 
From 1721 until 1852 Japan s population remained practically stationary 
—about 27,000 000 But between 1872 and 19-10 there was an increase 
from 34,000,000 to 73000000 Since it was estimated that this popula 
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tion Would continue to increase until about 1970, Japan’s problem was 
to find “productive occupation for the increasing numbers” in a land 
where there were already 3,000 persons per square mile of arable land. 
Emigration had little effect on the problem, the main efforts for relief 
between 1920 and 1940 being in industrialization and military expansion, 

FOREIGN TRADE AND THE PORTS 

In the years between World War I and World War II, Japan could 
be described as a country “nearly self-sufficient in food, deficient in 
primary materials, and rapidly achieving an advanced, though still in- 
- complete,., stage of , industrialization.” 20 In this picture foreign trade 
played an increasingly important part after 1920. Principal exports in- 
cluded raw silk, cotton tissues, and metal products, while imports were 
primary materials, mechanized equipment, and raw cotton. 

Some of the chief cities and ports of Japanese industry and commerce 
include: Tokyo (the capital, formerly Yedo), with a population of over 
6,000,000; Osaka (the Pittsburgh of Japan), 3,200,000; Nagoya (in central 
Japan, famous in the history of Japanese porcelain and pottery), 1,200,- 
000; Kyoto (the former Heian, the second permanent capital, noted for 
its silks, and embroideries), 1,150,000; Yokohama (the seaport of the 
capital, on Tokyo Bay), 800,000; Kobe (the center of the shipping in- 
dustry), 1,000,000. 

KOREA 

/The lo nghand troubled story of Korea’s political history is unintel- 
lig ible witho ut due consideration to the country’s geographical position. 
Not only in tire late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries but also* 
on many previous occasions, Koreajras been'a political hot spot of the 
Far E ast.’ 1 ' Ethnographically.jhe. Koreans are a clistinct people,— They 
have th eir own language and literature, their own dress and mores, but 
their geographical position" and," at times, their seeming political inepti- 
tudejrave .combined to give them a rather unhappy modern history. 
Their long Confucian subserviency to China gave way at the turn of 
this century to colonial subserviency to Japan. Moreover, Korean na- 
tionalism, driven into hiding by the Japanese conqueror, was further 
weakened by its own internal dissensions. The resulting uncertainties 
for future Korean nationhood were reflected in the Cairo Declara tion, 
which called for an independent Korea not immediately, but “in due 
course.” 

M Guy-Haroid Smith and Dorothy Good, Japan: A Gcogiaffhichl View (New York, 
1943 ), 73 . 
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Korea is a mountainous land Plains and valleys comprise only about 
one fifth of the total area of S6 000 square mile*, which a just half the 
sue of Japan Proper Tlie predominant mountains the Taihshti range, 
follow the eastern shoreline and dmp abruptly into the Japan Sea. As 
a consequence, there are few geed harbors on the northeastern coast 
Afost of Korea s nierj rise in these astern mountains and /low west 
ward into the Yellow Sea or into the Yalu and Tumen river systems t>n 
the border o£ Manchuria Climate is subject to greater extremes thun 
those, which preral generally in Japan The area of cultivated bud 
m recent years some 31 mill on acres, jj relatively larger in respect to 
total area and populat on than is that of Japan Proper llu* as agaitnt 
this, ms to be noted that 80 percent of Korea s population of o\ er 23,- 
000000 den its its meagrr hung from agriculture. As in both Japan 
and Ch na human labor not machinery « the motive power n agn- 
aalture The major Crops parallel those of Japan but the yield is far less. 
In some recent years 30 percent of Korea s nee crop has been shipped to 
Japan, wlile cheaper mdkt was imported by Korea from Manchuria, 
As m so many c ther parts of the world » in Korea farm tenancy and 
debt present a repelling pica re of ecoromic and smal maladjustment. 
Somewhere between three and four out of every five Korean farmers 
were tenants on the ere of World W ar If ** 

More than "0 percent of Korea is covered vv ith forest, but commercial 
timber is confined largely to the northern areas bordering Manchuria 
Gold iron and coal arc the principal minerals. Industrialisation hai 
made rapid progress once 1930 Seoul or Kcijo the centrally located 
cap tal, is the largest city with a population of over TOO 000 

WhilcJ^m a-Tvai a colony of I a pan afier J910, i t acquired a consider 
ab’c Japanese population. By 1940 this population numbered 630,000, 
engaged for the most part in industry railroading merchandising, and 
government service. Conversely Korean “cheap labor migrated to 
Japan statistics indicate that in the immediate pre-war years Koreans 
in Japan exceeded the number of Japanese in Korea 

Since 187j Korea has been, controlled in succession by China, by 
Russia, and by Japan At die close of World War II it was Russia and 
the United States that contended for the nght to shape Korea s future 
jin Korea, geography is the father of internal tonal politics. 

•SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 

The remaining section of the Far East to be mentioned is commordy 
referred to as Southeastern Asia It consists of two geographical areas. 

H K. L« Land Ui t an4 Raral Erenomy , Ko (S}, jnjfuj> j 936 y 
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- The first is a large peninsula of the continent comprising three political 
divisions: Burma, Siam (Thailand), and Indo-China. The dominant > 
historical culture of this semi-continental area is Buddhist. 28 / The sec- 
ond area includes the peninsula of Malaya, and the archipelagoes of 
Netherlands India and the Philippines. So it is basically an insular and 
maritime region wljere the predominant culture, with the exception of 
the Philippines, is Mohammedan. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the historical, the economic, or the strategic role which this area has 
played in modern times. The Straits o f Malacca have been the mar i- 
time g ateway to the Far EastsTnce theTbeginning of the sixteenth ce n- 
tury. The Fast IndiesTvere the great source of the spice trade. In 
more recent times, Malaya has been a main pro ducer of t he world’ s 
fubher7TnvdiV~and many tropical produ cts. /.Roth, economically, and 
str a tegicahy T ,Southeastern j jlsiaJhas,.been and_ remains, one oLthe..hey 
areas jpfjthejworld.y Since World War II, its political significance has 
increased rather than diminished as a result of the nationalistic move- 
ments through which its peoples are seeking to break the bonds of co- 
lonialism. For many centu ries the peoples of Southeastern Asia have . 
not been the?r~o\vn" po[iti'cal masters. Here the colonial empires of 
f Britain, France, HolIandTancl the United States have met, and here also 
a great variety of colonial techniques have been applied. Nevertheless, 
in any attempt to determine the culture values of this vast and populous 
region, it must be remembered that India, both Buddhist, Hindu, and 
later Moslem, was the source of the culture of Southeastern Asia, ex- 
cept for Annam, which received its philosophical heritage from China! 

BURMA 

Burma, for many years a part of the British Empire in India, in 1937 
became a semi-selfgoverning colony of the empire. Only a little smaller 
than Texas, Burma has an area of 262,000 square miles and a population 
of 16,000,000, of whom there are some 11 million Burmese, more than 
one million Karens, one million Shans, one million Indians, j md some 
200,000 Chi nese. Burma’s population is predominantly agricultural, 
and there is no problem of overpopulation, there being only some 60 
persons per square mile. Rice is grown in southern Burma; millet , cot- 
ton, and bean s, further north. The concentrations of population are in 
the valley of the Irrawaddy and the Sittang. Oil is present in comm er- 
cial quantities. Rangoon, a city of half a million, near the mouth of the 

l ir --- ' — t 

3 Considering the area from the broadest historical point of view, it should be noted 
i that Indonesia received Hindu acculturation first, then Buddhist, and finally Moslem. 

\ Cambodia was affected by both Hindu and Buddhist culture. i 


Itrawaddy was until recently the only gateway to Burma, since the 
country is scaled off on the west north and east by high mountains. 
Even with the compleuon of the Burma Road into Yunnan, and the 
now unused Stilwell (Ledo) Road to India the principal commercial 
avenues to Burma are likely to remain the maritime routes in the south 
Much of eastern Burma is a plateau where the predominant population 
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is composed of Shams, and where because of die elevation (3,000 to 4,000 
feet) the climate is temperate. 

SIAM (THAILAND) - „ . 

Wedged between Burma on the northwest and Indo-China on the 
northeast is Siam, which, until invaded by Japan during World War II, 
was the only country of Southeastern Asia which had been permitted to 
retain its independence. Siam is slightly smaller than the Republic of 
France, and has a population of about 16,000.000. Here, too, as in 
Burma, there is a rice economy and no serious population pressure. For 
many years Siam lias been an important exporter of rice, tin, and rub- 
ber. The best agricultural land is in central Siam; the north is moun- 
tainous; die northeast contains forests, grassy plains, and some rice 
lands; the south is a part of the Malay Peninsula, wherp tin is mined and 
rubber is grown. The predominant people are the Thai. 1 

INDO-CHINA' 

East of Siam is the French colonial empire of Indo-China, with an 
area of 286,000 square miles and a population of 24,500,000. There are 
five political divisions or provinces. In the south is Cochin-China, 
occupying the Mekong Delta. The principal city and the capital is 
Saigon. The central Mekong Valley is occupied by Cambodia. Along 
the eastern coast against the South China Sea is the province o f A nnam 
with its coastal plain backed by mountains. To the west of Annam in 
the interior and in the mountains of the upper Mekong is the state of 
Laos; in the far north, bordering China, is Tonkin, through which flows 
the Red River. Here the important cities are Hanoi and Haipong. 

Throughout Indo-China more than 70 percent of the people are An- 
namese, a stock showing strong Chinese cultural influence. Th e^ Cam- 
bodians , the principal lesser stock, have a culture derived from Ind ia. 
Since more than half of Indo-China is mountainous, population tends to 
be unevenly distributed with heavy concentrations in the delta lands, 
particularly in Tonkin. Most of the country, too, lies in the tropics. 
Its principal products are rice, rubber, tea, and coffee. The area is fairly 
well endowed with minerals basic to heavy industry. 

MALAYA 

British Malaya is a long peninsula stretching southward from Burma 
and Siam almost to the equator. At its southern tip is located an island _ 
on which is the city of Singap ore, founded by Sir Stamford Raffles in 
1819. Tin and rubber have made Malaya and Singapore famous. The 
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area is 51 000 square miles (approximately the size of North Carolina), 
and the population « about, 5,500000 Politically the area consists of 
British. crown colonies, federated name states under close British con^ 
trol and uniedcrated states which are British protectorates Prior to 
World War H cultivated land was devoted approximately 65 percent to 
rubber, 14 percent to rice Malagas share of world production of rub- 
ber was from 40 to 50 percent, and of tin, 30 percent 

THE EAST INDIES 

The East Indies form the largest and richest archipelago in the world 
with an area of approximately one million square miles located enurely 
within the tropics The extent of the islands from east to west is greater 
than the breadth of continental Untied States. Most of the archipelago 
has long been the major holding of the Dutch colonial empire, known 
as the Netherlands Indies or Netherland India Smaller areas in Bor 
neo and New Guinea are British possessions, and half of the small island 
of Timor is a remnant of the Portuguese colonial empire. 

The principal islands of Netherland India are Sumatra, Java, the 
Celebes, and pans of Borneo and New Guinea The total area is 753,- 
000 square miles with a population m excess of 70 millions, of which 
more than half live m the two islands of Java and Madura Rice is the 
principal grain crop Java’s huge agncultural population, about 950 
persons per square mile, is explained by the Unusual fetubty of her trop- 
ical soiL Plantation agriculture financed by Dutch and foreign capital 
and employing scientific methods has developed the following products 
for the export trade rubber, copra, coffee, tea, cinchona, )jipok, sugar, 
tobacco, and palm oil. Prior to World War II the Netherlands Indies 
produced 90 percent of the worlds quinine supply, 85 percent of the 
pepper, and a third of the world s rubber The more important petro- 
icum resources are ut Sumatra and Borneo The prevailing racial stock 
is Malay 

THE PHILIPPINES 

r The Philippine Islands are of particular interest to American students 
because it is in the Philippines that the United States has experimented 
wAMth the problems of training a subject people for self government and 
'independence From 1893 until 1946, the Philippines were an Amer 
ican colonal possession— an unincorporated territory of the United 
States 

The Ph&ppme archipelago consists of more than 7,000 islands, great 
rod small, lying within tKetropics off the southeast coast of Asia The 
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Europeans as a remote region; it could be reached only by a long and 
arduous ocean voyage of many months; its products were rare and ex- 
pensive luxuries; and its peoples and their cultures belonged to another 
world. By the later nineteenth century distance had shrunk and 
knowledge had increased. The Far East was still distant from Europe, 
and also now from America, but it was no longer remote. Months of 
travel by sailing ship were now measured as weeks by steamship; silk 
and tea might still be luxuries, but they were no longer rare. If the Far 
East remained another world, it was now regarded as a world to be con- 
quered by European and Western civilization. And now in our own 
day, that conquest, certainly in terms of geography, has been achieved. 
The United States and China are now separated only by days and hours. 
Tin and rubber from the mines and plantations of Asia, and a host of 
other products have entered into the daily consumption of Western in- 
dustry. /Moreover,, t he lan guage, if_not the substance, of Western eco- 
nomic, social, and politicalj:hought seeks to remake the whole cultural 
pattern of, Asia. / Some would even suggest that the battles of .Western, 
political philosophy — the struggles of capitalism, democracy, constitu- 
tionalism, fascism, socialism, and communism— are being fought and 
determined as much in the Far East as in Europe or jn America. /Asia 
\ is n o longer merely a geographical area providing a source of raw mate- 
) rials and a market for manufactures.^ Industrialization is already at 
' work in the Far East. Present-day Japanese life rests on industry; 
Siberia has already become an industrial frontier; and CJiinaJbas-blue- 
pr inted its p j.ansJxiL .an industrial f uture. Indeed, a new civilization's 
Tnow_b_eing .fashioned in the Far East. In Japan alone the United States 
is attempting to remake the political character of an entire people. 
/The geography of jhe Far East has become the geography of American 
international politics 
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area of 115,600 square miles is a little larger than that of the state of 
Arizona The principal islands arc Luzon m the north, Mindanao m 
the south, Mindoro, Negros, Panay, Samar, Levje, and Bohol in the 
center Since 1946, the population has probahlv been m excess of 17,- 
000 , 000 ” 

During the twentieth century, the economic life of the islands has 
rested to an increasing degree on the development of a sugar industry 
Tobacco, hemp, copra, timber, and fish are other important agricultural 
resources By 1946 onh some 25 percent of the potential agricultural 
land had been brought under coloration Since 1940 there has been 
notable development of a mining industry producing gold, chrome, 
copper iron, anti manganese. Chrome deposits, estimated as among 
the w orld's largest, arc in the Philippines Lead, molybdenum, asbestos, 
zinc, platinum, and sulphur are present in commercial quantities Low 
grade bituminous coal is also plentiful No good coking coal has been 
discovered, but there is a considerable field for the development of hy- 
droelectric power 

During the half century of American control, the Philippine ago 
cultural economy grautated toward a few products, such as sugar, for 
which there was a reads and open American market. The result was 
to encourage an agricultural economy dependent on free access to the 
American market However, both climate and the resources of the 
land make possible a self sufficient economy in foodstuffs. For many 
reasons industrialization is not likely to be rapid It has been indicated 
that though there is much mineral wealth, coal is lacking 
The Filipino people can be classified into 45 eihrographic groups cm 
ploying b7 languages and dialects, yet with the exception of probably 
less ih-m 100 000 negroid peoples, they all belong to the great Malay 
group Ethnologically, therefore, it is not diversity but homogeneity 
that distinguishes the Filipino The diversity is cultural and religious 
rather than racial 30 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS NOT STATIC 


In concluding this brief geographical introduction to our story of 
modern contacts betw een the West and the Far East, it is well to remind x 
ourselves that the force of geographic factors does not remain static 
Their influence is not fixed and absolute but changing and rclativeTTn 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Far East was viewed by 


*ln 1918 Ih« figure „„ 10314,310 ui 1939 it w* 16 000.303 

1 vn *"? " ,C!U!JC R T Un C " W " ;l JZ603005.ABt.waw. 

l 573 000 Mohaijirradant, 6 8 000 Pagaiu, 626 000 
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Europeans as a remote region; it could be reached only by a long and 
arduous ocean voyage of many months; its products were rare and ex- 
pensive luxuries; and its peoples and their cultures belonged to another 
world. By the later nineteenth century distance had shrunk and 
knowledge had increased. The Far East was still distant from Europe, 
and also now from America, hut it was no longer remote. Months of 
travel by sailing ship were now measured as weeks by steamship; silk 
and tea might still he luxuries, hut they were no longer rare. If the Far - 
East remained another world, it was now regarded as a world to be con- 
quered by European and Western civilization. And now in our own 
day, that conquest, certainly in terms of geography, has been achieved. 
The United States and China arc now separated only by days and hours. 
Tin and rubber from the mines and plantations of Asia, and a host of 
other products have entered into the daily consumption of Western in- 
dustry. /.Moreover, jhc, language, if not the substance.,of Western. eco- 
nomic, social, and political thought seeks to remake the whole cultural 
pattern .of .Asia. /Some would even suggest that die battles of Western., 
political philosophy — the struggles of capitalism, democracy, constitu- 
tionalism, fascism, socialism, and communism— arc being fought and 
determined as much in the Far East as in Europe or in America. / Asia. 
is no longer merely a geographical area providing a source of raw mate- 
rials and a market for manufactures/ Industrialization is already at 
work in the Far East. Present-day japancse life rests on industry; 
Siberia has already become an industrial frontier; and ChinaJias-blue- 
prt ntcd its p J.ans.fQr .an indu strial future. Indeed, a new civilizationjs 
“now being fashioned in the Far East. In Japan alone the United States 
is attempting to remake the political character of an entire people. 
/The geography qf the Far East has berome die p-enprnnhv nf Ameriran 
international politics. 



Chapter 2 

CHINA. A BRIEF HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

T HE cinlization of China is one of the oldest and one of the richest 
known to man \et in the United States until very recent years 
surprisingly little attenuon has been paid to it Tins is the more curious 
because for more than a century the American people has thought of 
itself as the friend of China and because, during this same period, the 
government of the United States has held rather firmly to well defined 
and friendly principles in its relations with China Indeed, the United 
States has often been considered the defender of China’s political in 
tegrity Nevertheless the richness of China’s thought and culture has 
occupied an extraordinarily small comer in the scheme of American 
education or m the recesses of American thought. Europe, in contrast 
with America has often been more conscious of the intellectual gifts 
which China could offer but even in the case of Europe, this enthusiasm 
for things Chinese has been sporadic. The result is that though there ts 
a long history of intercourse between China and the Western world, in 
the main, the two civilizations have had little mutual understanding 
In general this state of affairs has prevailed until very recent times. 
Thus, before entering on the story of the growth of contacts between 
China and the West it will be worthwhile to review briefly some of the 
high lights of Chinas history and her philosophy, for without some 
know ledge of these there can be no understanding of our contacts with 
China in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries 1 

PREHISTORIC CHINA 

The traditional accounts of early Chinese history begin before the 
time of Hsia, a dynasty supposed to have held sway in northern Chin3 
from 195-1 to 1523 sai, and to have included such mythical or legend 
ary figures as Huang Ti, Yao, Shun and 1 ii, the last being the alleged 
founder of the Hsia But all this « mostly a matter of myth a 

‘This chapter ihoulJ be regirded is merely luggesure of die larger outjnes of Chinese 
history and culture which desene much broader read ng in the ref ere n « ated 

The base Study is H G Creet T he Bnh of Ck n (New York, 1937) See also 
^ s wtourene. The Ch test T knr History a o4 Culture (3rd ed, New York 1935) 
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BEGINNINGS OF HISTORIC CHINA 

What may now be called the beginnings of China's history as opposed 
to legend lie in the five centuries of the Shang or Yin dynasty, ca. 1523 
to 1027 b.c., the capital of which was at Anyang in the north-central 
valley of the Yellow River. Even at this early date, the men of Shang 
had developed a remarkable system of writing which employed most 
of die important principles involved in modern Chinese written char- 
acters. Government, particularly in the cities, appears to have been 
rather highly developed. Time was calculated by a calendar frequently 
adjusted to keep it in tunc with the seasons. This was important. In 
an agricultural country and among a credulous people, a king might 
easily lose favor if the seasons went astray. 3 Shang was also a period of 
warfare which finally resulted in the defeat and destruction of the dy- 
nasty. 


THE CHOU (JOU) DYNASTY, 1027-256 n.c. 

The long and jusdy famous Chou dynasty is usually divided into a 
number of periods which cannot be treated here in detail. Though the 
origin of the people of Chou is uncertain, they appear to have come from 
the regions of the modern Shensi and Kansu. The early Chou state 
covered most of the lower Huang Ho Valley. The capital shifted from 
time to time. At one period it was in Shensi near modern Sian. After 
some two and one-half centuries, the Chou kings no longer were able to 
control die country; consequently, their dominions were broken into a 
number of semi-independent states. During the period of Middle 
Chou, 771-474 b.c., the scope of the Chinese realm expanded into 
the Yangtze Valley, while the Late Chou, 473-256 b.c., was again a period 
of interstate warfare from which was to emerge the power of Ch’in. 
Yet, despite its feudal warfare, Chou was a classical age. It was the 
period of Confucius, perhaps also of that vague figure, Lao-tzu, and of 
other great philosophers who have left their stamp on every succeeding 
generation in China’s long history. In addition, it was a period when 
the Chinese appear to have absorbed ideas from beyond their own 
borders. 4 


3 Cf. this responsibility o£ the sovereign with the theory of the Mandate of Heaven 
discussed later, p. 55. 

4 The most useful general history of China is Latourette, The Chinese. An extremely 
brief survey, convenient as an introduction, is L. Carrington Goodrich, A Short History 
of the Chinese People (New York, 1943). 
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CHINA BECOMES AN EMPIRE 
From 221 to 207 bx., China passed under the control of Chin (Tsin), 
one of the extreme western states of the late Chou period By advanc- 
ing eastward, this people came to control the richest agricultural areas, 
overcame the rival states and made their king the * First Emperor” Shih 
Huang Ti This emperor linked together the sectional walls already 
constructed oa the northern frontier into the Great Wall, thus em 
phasizmg is hat was Chinese and what barbarian 6 Within its short 
lifetime, the Ch in Empire grew to include the entire area between the 
Great Wall and the Yangtze and eventually most of the territory south 
of that river as far as Tonkin in Indo-Chma In this manner, Ch m, 
from which the name China probably comes, created the idea of an all 
embracing state inside the Great Wall, an idea which was to have great 
significance in later Chinese history 
Ch in was thus witness to the beginnings of one of the greatest revolu 
cions in China s history, a revolution comparable only with that now 
taking place in twentieth<entury China This early resolution sought 
to destroy the ancient feudal system, laying the foundations for a rtii 
uvely centralized bureaucratic state. The extent of this ruthless social 
upheaval is suggested by the fact that the kings of the earlier feudal 
China were aristocrats claiming divine apeestry and, together with the 
nobility, were the sole possessors of political power, whereas Liu Pang 
founder of the Han dynasty, 202 bjo, was born a poor peasant The 
contributions of ihe Ch'm revolution, however, were not entirely con 
strucuve Shih Huang Ti is remembered also for his * burning of the 
books by which he vainly hoped to narrow and discipline the course of 
Chinese intellectual development* 

THE EARLIER OR WESTERN HAN, 202 bojld 9 

THE HSIN, aj> 9 23 

THE LATER HAN, aj> 25-220 

It is hardly surprising that the Chinese have liked to call themselves 
the Sons of Han, for Han u one of the rich and moving periods iu 
China’s long history 

The forces which had struck at the political and social system of the 
old feudal China also prepared the way for an era of discovery, expan 

fcir™* Ch?”* rtc °S nucd the fiXBOiu benwon thnncdm anc J Wbjnins" long be- 
C.r Fingcnlt Ci no A Short Cub ro! H story (London 1935), 133 155 
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sion, and conquest which made China a world power dominating the 
eastern half of Asia. These conquests belong mainly to the period of 
the Earlier Han and for the most part to the reign of Emperor Wu, 
141-87 b.c. The energy of Han leaders extended the empire to the east 
to include South Manchuria, the southern fringe of Outer Mongolia, 
and the vast central Asian basin of Sinkiang or modern Chinese Tur- 
kestan. 

The brief interregnum of the Hsin dynasty, a.d. .9-23, notable prin- 
cipally for the rule of Wang Mang and his efforts to imitate, ancient 
Confucian models, was followed by the resumption of Han rule and 
the conquest of new lands. 7 

Han culture enriched China’s life in almost numberless ways: in lit- 
erature 'and the arts, in government, science, and industry. Here was 
begun the painstaking search and research to rediscover the proscribed 
classics. Here was laid the foundation for the Confucian conquest of 
the Chinese mind. In some ways, however, it was a new Confucianism, 
not concerned with finding a principle of moral authority. An au- 
thoritative and stable state already existed in Han, and so Confucianism, 
tinged by the atmosphere in which it was reborn, acquired an authorita- 
tive and religious tone, becoming in time the state cult. 8 

The creative qualities of Han reveal themselves in many ways. A 
solar calendar was developed, with great mathematical accuracy. A 
seismograph detected earthquakes so slight that people did not notice 
them. Glazed pottery was being made at the close of the Han period. 
Elaborately embroidered silks were woven for both the domestic and the 
foreign trade. Han ladies improved on nature with face powder and 
various shades of rouge. Literature became richer in expression. 
Manuscripts were collected in an Imperial library. Paper appears to 
have been made from rags, and the first standard histories were written. 

POLITICAL DIVISION: THE “DARK AGES,” aj>. 220-590 

The four centuries which followed the collapse of the later Han em- 
pire may.be likened in some degree to Europe’s “Dark Ages.” The fall 
of Han, prefaced by that inveterate evil, the inordinate power of irre- 
sponsible elements near the throne, was accompanied, like the fall of 
Rome, by barbarian invasions, though in the case of China the cultural 


1 Cf. H. H. Dubs, "Wang Mang and his Economic Reforms,” T’ottng Pao, 35 (1939- 
1940), 219-265. 

* Fitzgerald, China, 213-222; Richard Wilhelm, A Short History of Chinest Civilization 
(New York, 1929), 171-175; John K. Shryock, The Origin and Development af the 
State Cult of Confucius (New York, 1932). 
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and intellectual collapse was less devastating In the end, the Chinese 
absorbed their conquerors and preserved the native language and litera- 
ture Whereas formerly the center of Chinese civilization had re 
mamed in the north it now spread southward, a result of barbarian 
pressure to include the Yangtze Valley, which to this time might have 
been described as colonial territory In general it was a period in which 
old elements of civilization were severely damaged but not ruined 
The empire was gone and was replaced by barbarian kingdoms, yet 
these displayed a marked tendency to preserve Chinese civilization as 
a desirable thing 9 

In this age of invasion political confusion, and rival kingdoms, Bud 
dhism became an integral part of Chinese thought and all but con 
quered the Chinese mind Reaching China first in the first century 
A4>, Buddhism was able to capitalize on the political downfall of the 
Confucian Han If Buddhism did not conquer China, it at least be 
came the most important influence of foreign origin introduced in his- 
toric times It modified Chinese life profoundly, but m the end was it 
self transformed by China 

The age of confusion helped along a movement at least as old as Han 
times — the transformation of the early philosophy of Taoism into * 
religion Confucian neglect of the mystical world opened the way to 
both Buddhism and Taoism Previously the latter had possessed no 
doctrine of an after life It now became the keeper of the spirit wotld 
with promises of immortality, of making old men young, and of creat 
mg gold by chemical processes. 

As for the miscellany of the age, tea was mentioned for the first time 
in Chinese literature, the sedan chair as a mode of conveyance had 
come into being as had also dice at a means of losing one’s wealth. 
THE SUl DYNASTY, 590-618 


After these long centuries of political disunion, China was again 
united under the short lived Su. dynasty Conquests were renewed m 
central Asia, Formosa was invaded, and missions sailed south to tbe 
East Indies, presumably m the hope of developing commerce At 
home, better communications were created by the build, ng of a great 
canal through the heart of nonlwrentral China Thu was the work 
ofs=»mI mdhon feed I,W, Though „|,Ury power w» 
SW »nd m contributions to Chm, s economy constderable, Sul could 
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THE T’ANG DYNASTY, 618-906 

The new sovereigns of T’ang China were destined to lead the country 
through what is usually called the most brilliant period of its history. 
For purposes of administration the country was divided into provinces. 
Education was officially encouraged. Civil service examinations were 
stressed as in the previous Sui dynasty. Though the state cult of Con- 
fucius was later favored, religious tolerance in general prevailed. Laws 
were codified, and commerce was encouraged by further extension of 
the canal system. In the middle of the eighth century the T’ang Em- 
pire covered not only die greater part of what is .now China Proper but 
also south and central Manchuria, and the vast area of Turkestan far 
to the west. It was T’ang China which challenged die growing politi- 
cal power of the Buddhist and other alien religions, subjecting them to 
the State or suppressing them. Architecture and sculpture reached 
new peaks of excellence. Ch’ang-an, the capital of T’ang China, with 
a population of nearly two million in 742, was one of the world’s finest 
cities architecturally. This city formed the model for Japan’s first 
permanent capital, Nara. T’ang, too, was the great age of Chinese 
poets: Po Chu-i, Li Po, Tu Fu, Wang Wei, and Wei Ying-wu. Two 
great encyclopedias were compiled. The short story, formerly dealing 
only with the world of spirits, entered the more human and mundane 
field of life and love. Block printing was invented. A list of the bril- 
liant cultural inventions and attainments of T’ang China could be 
further lengthened. Yet for all the cultural greatness which filled the 
land, later T'ang emperors had not learned how to avoid the corruption 
of a wealthy court. 

THE SUNG EMPIRE, 960-1279 

With the fall of the T’ang Empire, China again fell into political 
confusion. The Khitans, a Mongol people, occupied Mongolia and 
Manchuria, while in other parts of the empire there were successful 
secessionist movements. Between 907 and 960 a succession of the so- 
called "Five dynasties” maintained a precarious hold on what was left 
of the T’ang Empire. These dynasties were: the Later Liang, the Later 
T’ang, the Later Tsin, the Later Han, and the Later Chou. In general 
it was a period of rule by “licentious tyrants,” of such sensual refine- 
ments as the binding of women’s feet (an imposition which seems first 
to have been imposed upon dancing girls), and of a general break- 
down in the entire economic and political structure of society. Out of 

this chaos, however, rose the Sung dynasty, which, with the exception 
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and intellectual collapse was less devastating In the end, the Chinese 
absorbed their conqueror* and preserved the native language and litera- 
ture Whereas formerly the center of Chinese civilization had re- 
mained in the north, it now spread southward, a result of barbarian 
pressure, to include the Yangtze Valley, which to this time might have 
been described as colonial territory In general it was a period in which 
old elements of civilization were severely damaged but not ruined. 
The empire was gone and was replaced by barbarian kingdoms, yet 
these displayed a marked tendency to preserve Chinese civilization as 
a desirable thing * 

In this age of invasion, political confusion, and rival kingdoms. Bud- 
dhism became an integral pari of Chinese thought and all but con 
quered the Chinese mind Reaching China first in the first century 
aj>., Buddhism was able to capitalize on the political downfall of the 
Confucian Han. If Buddhism did not conquer China, it at least be- 
came the most important influence of foreign origin introduced in his- 
toric times. It modified Chinese life profoundly, but in the end was it 
self transformed by China 

The age of confusion helped along a movement at least as old as Han 
umes— the transformation of the early philosophy of Taoism into * 
religion Confucian neglect of the mystical world opened the way to 
both Buddhism and Taoism. Previously the latter had possessed w 
doctrine of an after life It now became the keeper of the spirit world 
with promises of immortality, of making old men young, and of creat 
mg gold by chemical processes. 

As for the miscellany of the age, tea was mentioned for the first tune 
in Chinese literature the sedan chair as a mode of conveyance had 
come into being, as had also dice as a means of losing one s wealth. 

THE SUI DYNASTY, 59W18 

After these long centuries of political disunion, China was again 
united under the short lived Sm dynasty Conquests were renewed iS 
central Asia, Formosa was invaded, and missions sailed south to the 
East Indies, presumably in the hope of developing commerce M 
home, better communications were created by the building of a great 
canal through the heart of north-central China This was the work j 
of several million forced laborers Though its military power was 
great, and its contributions to China's economy considerable, Sui could 
not long survive the popular resentment created by its extravagance 
and its in tolerance 
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called Hsia, with its capital at Ning-hsia. However, in the thirteenth 
century it was before Mongol power that Sung China was to fall. By 
the end of that century, the greater Mongol Empire extended from the 
eastern seaboard of China and as far north as the Amur in a continuous 
broad belt across the heart of Asia to the borders of Arabia and far into 
European Russia. The Mongols, in their advance upon China, con- 
trolled Mongolia by 1204, overran Korea in 1231, and made Khanbaliq 
(Peking) their eastern winter capital in 1260. Under Kublai Khan’s 
generals, Yunnan was conquered in 1254, Annam was reduced to vassal- 
age in 1258, and two unsuccessful expeditions were dispatched against 
Japan. China, ^indeed, had become merely a part of the world empire. 
It was the period when, as will be seen in later chapters, the world was 
shrinking: ideas as well as goods travelled the caravan routes from 
Peking to the Danube. 

THE MING, 1368-1644, AND THE CH’ING (TSING), 1644-1912 

With the fall of the Mongol power after a century of rule, China 
passed under the control of its last native Chinese dynasty, the Ming, 
which in mid-seventeenth century was overcome by another alien con- 
, queror, the Manchus, who ruled until the establishment of the Republic 
in 1912. These last dynasties will be treated in greater detail in sub- 
sequent pages. Here it remains to set forth in limited detail some 
Chinese ideas on philosophy, religion, and government as these have 
developed out of China’s long past. The emphasis will be only on 
those ideas and- practices which bear most directly on the misunder- 
standings which were to arise as China and Europe were drawn into 
more intimate contact during the nineteenth century. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

It would indeed be a sad and futile pursuit to attempt an understand- 
ing of modern China through a mere recital of the rise and fall of 
dynasties or the comings and goings of kings, however important at 
times these things may be. A little reading in Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burke, or Dickens is likely to be more enlightening than 
memorizing the names and dates of the English kings. So in China, 
with rare exceptions, those who fashioned the mind of society were not 
always the emperors but rather the writers, the teachers, religious 
leaders, and philosophers. 

Most of the fundamentals of historic Chinese religion and philosophy 
are exceedingly old. As a matter of convenience, the history of Chinese 
thought has been divided by one of China’s brilliant contemporary 
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of the years 1127 1135, rul'd China from 960 to 1279 The Sung Em 
pi re at its height (about 1100) covered virtually all China south of the 
Wall On the north, however, it was bordered by the two powerful 
stares of Hsi hsia and Liao, the latter including southwestern Man 
churia, part of northeastern China, and Inner Mongolia It was the 
failure of the Sung to cl eck the power of the border states that eventu 
ally forced the dynasty to retreat south of the Y angtze Riv er Neverthe- 
less, Sung China was a period of general advancement in the livelihood 
of the people Even the common folk now began to sit on chairs in- 
stead of the floor Unhappily, there was little improvement in the lot 
of the common people after Sung times Ceramics reached their high 
est degree of excellence Because of the movement of population south 
ward there was much expansion of the overseas trade along the coasts 
of southea*t Asia and on to India. The Sung government Attempted 
to regulate this commerce and reaped rich profits from it. Another in 
novation of Sung times was the use of explosive powder for warfare. 
Although mown in China for many centuries, it had been used pre 
viously only in the making of firecrackers, and in religious and festive 
ceremonies Sung was also a period of renaissance m the arts and in 
education Unlike T ang, where the poets excelled, under Sung the 
writers of prose took the lead. There was also advance in the science 
of algebra, probably introduced through the Arab trade In religion 
and philosophy, the influence of Buddhism continued to decline, giving 
pla ^ to a new school of thought called Neo-Confucianism, which took 
what it wanted from both Taoism and Buddhism, discarding the rest. 
All in all, the civilization of Sung China probably outstripped any of 
its contemporary rivals so that Shao I ung might well have said * I am 
happy because I am a human and not an animal, a male, and not a 
female, a Chinese, and not a b rbarian, and because I live m Loyang, 
the most w onderful city m i the world " 10 

THE YUAN DYNASTY OF THE MONGOLS, 1260-1368 

Sung China, however, was under almost constant threat from rude 
peoples on the north and west the Khitan, the Tangut, and the Jurchert- 
The Wutan state, which called itself the Liao dynasty, stretching across 
southwestern Manchuria and into China, was able to exact tribute from 
the Sung court A second power, which eventually overcame the 
Khiuns, was the Jurchen, which occupied the Amur country Much 
later, in 1644, they were to conquer China A third threat to China 
om e f rom a^Tibmn people, the Tangut, who ruled a state m Kansu 
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called Hsia, with its capital at Ning-hsia. However, in the thirteenth 
century it was before Mongol power that Sung China was to fall. By 
the end of that century, the greater Mongol Empire extended from the 
eastern seaboard of China and as far north as the Amur in a continuous 
broad belt across the heart of Asia to the borders of Arabia and far into 
European Russia. The Mongols, in their advance upon China, con- 
trolled Mongolia by 1204, overran Korea in 1231, and made Khanbaliq 
(Peking) their eastern winter capital in 1260. Under Kublai Khan’s 
generals, Yunnan was conquered in 1254, Annam was reduced to vassal- 
age in 1258, and two unsuccessful expeditions were dispatched against 
Japan. China, .indeed, had become merely a part of the world empire. 
It was the period when, as will be seen in later chapters, the world was 
shrinking: ideas as well as goods travelled the caravan routes from 
Peking to the Danube. 

THE MING, 1368-1644, AND THE CH’ING (TSING), 1644-1912 

With the fall of the Mongol power after a century of rule, China 
passed under the control of its last native Chinese dynasty, the Ming, 
which in mid-seventeenth century was overcome by another alien con- 
queror, the Manchus, who ruled until the establishment of the Republic 
in 1912. These last dynasties will be treated in greater detail in sub- 
sequent pages. Here it remains to set forth in limited detail some 
Chinese ideas on philosophy, religion, and government as these have 
developed out of China’s long past. The emphasis will be only on 
those ideas and- practices which bear most directly on the misunder- 
standings which were to arise as China and Europe were drawn into 
more intimate contact during the nineteenth century. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

It would indeed be a sad and futile pursuit to attempt an understand- 
ing of modern China through a mere recital of the rise and fall of 
dynasties or the comings and goings of kings, however important at 
times these things may be. A little reading in Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burke, or Dickens is likely to be more enlightening than 
memorizing the names and dates of the English kings. So in China, 
with rare exceptions, those who fashioned the mind of society were not 
always the emperors but rather the writers, the teachers, religious 
leaders, and philosophers. 

Most of the fundamentals of historic Chinese religion and philosophy 
are exceedingly old. As a matter of convenience, the history of Chinese 
thought has been divided by one of China’s brilliant contemporary 
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of the years 1127 1135, ruled China [tom 960 to 1279 The Sung Em- 
pire at its height (about 1100) covered virtually all China south of the 
Wall On the north, however, it was bordered by the two powerful 
states of Hsihsia and Liao the latter including southwestern Man 
cburia, part of northeastern China and Inner Mongolia It was the 
failure of the Sung to cl eel the power of the border states that evernu 
ally forced the dynasty to retreat south of the Yangtze River Neverthe- 
less, Sung China was a period of gen-ral advancement in the livelihood 
of the people Even the common folk now began to sit on chairs in 
stead of the floor Unhappily, there was little improvement in the lot 
of die common people ifter Sung times Ceramics reached their high 
est degree of excellence Because of the movement of population south 
ward there was much expansion of the overseas trade along the coasts 
of southea t Asia and on to India The Sung government Attempted 
to regulate this commerce and reaped rich profits from it Another in- 
novation of Sung times was the use of explosive powder for warfare 
Although known in China for many centuries, it had been used pre 
uolsTv only m the making of firecrackers, and »n religious and festive 
ceremonies. Sung w«s also a period of renaissance in the arts and »a 
education Unlike 1 ang where the poets excelled, under Sung the 
writers of prose look the lead There was also advance in the science 
of algebra probably introduced through the Arab trade In religion 
an 1 1 hdosoi h> the influence of Buddhism continued to decline, giving 
ph ewanti school of thought called Neo-Confuciamsm which took 
whit » wanted from both Taoism and Buddhism, discarding the rest 
\H to all, the civilization of Sung China probably outstripped any of 
Its contemporary rivals so that Shao Yung might well have said 1 am 
happy because I am a human and not an animal, a male, and not a 
female, a Chinese, and not a b rbarian and because 1 live in Loyang 
the most wonderful city tn the world ” 18 

THE \OAN DYNAST/ OF THE MONGOLS, 1260-1368 

Sung China, however, wms under almost constant threat from rude 
pcoplcsonthe north and west iheKhuan,theTangut, and the Jurchen. 
The Khitan state, which called itself the Liao dynasty, stretching across 
southwestern Manchuria and into China, was able to exact tribute from 
the Sung court A second power, which eventually overcame the 
khitans, was the Jurchen, which occupied the Amur country Much 
later, in l&H they wr re to r&xpxr Chtr» A third cheat to Cbuv 
came fro m a Tibetan people, the Tangut, who ruled a state in Kansu 
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was a natural process, something "being so o£ itself”; thus there was no 
need to construct any divine plan or purpose; "the Tao always does 
nothing; and yet it achieves everything.” This was a quietistic phi- 
losophy which, if applied, would affect every phase of society. In poli- 
tics the best government was the least government. Literature, knowl- 
edge, civilization were undesirable, for “when the world knows beauty 
to be beauty, there is ugliness; when it knows goodness to be good, there 
is evil.” 

Posterity has dealt with Lao-tzu much as it has dealt with other great 
teachers. Although he probably did not consider himself a religious 
leader, he was credited by later generations with founding a religion. 
Early chroniclers affirmed that he was born of a virgin. The wisdom 
ascribed to him and preserved by his followers was published, probably 
with much padding, in the second century' b.c. in a work called the 
Tao-Te-Ching. Many of the virtues which Lao-tzu extolled, such as 
patience, humility, calmness, and deliberation, appealed to thoughtful 
men, but his quietistic doctrines, reminiscent of some forms of Hindu 
philosophy, were beyond the understanding of the masses. Hence, out 
of Lao-teu’s "natural way,” succeeding gcncradons of priests built die 
religion of Taoism, a thing miraculous and supernatural. In time 
Taoism became “the most elaborate and complicated system of magic, 
myths, spells, charms, incantations, demonology', and all similar forms 
of superstitious practice that any society has developed.” 12 Taoism’s 
control of the world of spirits gave it a foremost place in the scheme 
of ancestor worship. Man’s every act was affected by spirits, cidier 
friendly or hostile. Herein lay the power of die Taoist priest to de- 
termine the appropriate dmc for building a house, for celebradng a 
wedding, or for burying a corpse. Here, too, die practical, matter-of- 
fact Chinese mind found relief in a world of the unreal : die world of 
nature, of romance, and of spirits— a world of mysteries. The secret 
healing power of herbs, the reviving virtues of aphrodisiacs, the wonders 
of astrology and alchemy — all these and many more were die stock in 
trade of the Taoist priest. Taoism was superstition, but it was also 
poetry. 

CONFUCIANISM: THE TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

The history of China without Confucius would be like the history of 
America without Washington and Jefferson. China, of course, has not 
always been dominated by the lives of those who professed to be Con- 
fucians. Yet Confucianism has affected China more profoundly and 

53 Paul Monroe, China: A Nation in Evolution (New York, 192S), 102. 
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philosophers, Hu Shih into three mam periods the Smitic age, extend 
mg from the beginnings to the ascendancy of Buddhism m the fourth 
century aj> , the Buddhist age, 300 to 1100, and finally, the age of the 
Chinese Renaissance hanng its origins in the nse of secular NeoCon- 
fuciimsm in the eleventh century 

SJNITICISM THE NATIVE RELIGION OF CHINA 
The name religion of the Chinese people, which Hu Shih has called 
Simucism probably dates from pre-histonc times and includes all such 
later phases of its development as Taoism, Confucianism as a state 
relgton and Mo sm It was a product pf the combined cultures of the 
Shang and the Chou penods Among other things, it contributed to 
the Chinese mind profound belief m ancestor worship, in divination 
in the concept of SJiang h (the Lord on High) or Hao t ten (August 
Heaven) and in the idea of retribution for good and evil These ideas, 
which had satisfied the Chinese of the early Chou period, faded, how 
ever to meet the needs of men when in the Jater years of the dynasty, 
political disorder and human distress were widespread Popular dis- 
content was given eloquent expression in the famous Boo{ of Poetry 
the most widely read of all books m the sixth century n c. The poets of 
ancient China were thus paving the way for the appearance m the nett 
century (570 to 420 b c.) of the founders of Chinese philosophy Lao- 
tzu, 11 Confucius and Mo Tt These men must therefore be studied W 
their relation to the decaying Smitic religion and to the critical skeptical 
atmosphere of their age All three were rcvoluUonary m their think 
ing Applying the language of modern politic: to ancient religion, 
Lao-tzu represented the extreme Left, Confucius the Center, though 
leaning toward the Left, Mo Tt, the Right Lao-tzu was a thorough 
heretic in religion and a revolutionary m philosophy Confucius was 
a humanist and an agnostic Mo Ti devoutly religious, sought to pre 
serve Sinitiasm by purifying it and infusing it with new life. 

TAOIST PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Of the personal identity of Lao-tzu, little if anything is known In- 
deed his very existence is doubted by some scholars But the teachings 
ascribed to him have affected China profoundly His philosophy re- 
sented the notion that God is a personal being and sought to replace it 
by the ide a of Tao (the Way or Road or Process) To Lao-tzu the Tao 
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was a natural process, something “being so of itself”; thus there was no 
need to construct any divine plan or purpose; “die Tao always does 
nothing; and yet it achieves everything.” This was a quietistic phi- 
losophy which, if applied, would affect every phase of society. In poli- 
tics the best government was the least government. Literature, knowl- 
edge, civilization were undesirable, for "when the world knows beauty 
to be beauty, there is ugliness; when it knows goodness to be good, there 
is evil.” 

Posterity has dealt with Lao-tzu much as it has dealt with other great 
teachers. Although he probably did not consider himself a religious 
leader, he was credited by later generations with founding a religion. 
Early chroniclers affirmed that he was born of a virgin. The wisdom 
ascribed to him and preserved by his followers was published, probably 
with much padding, in the second century b.c. in a work called the 
Tao-Tc-Ching. Many of the virtues which Lao-tzu extolled, such as 
patience, humility, calmness, and deliberation, appealed to thoughtful 
men, but his quietistic doctrines, reminiscent of some forms of Hindu 
philosophy, were beyond the understanding of the masses. Hence, out 
of Lao-teti’s “natural way,” succeeding generations of priests built the 
religion of Taoism, a thing miraculous and supernatural. In time 
Taoism became “the most elaborate and complicated system of magic, 
myths, spells, charms, incantations, demonology, and all similar forms 
of superstitious practice that any society has developed.” 12 Taoism’s 
control of the world of spirits gave it a foremost place in the scheme 
of ancestor worship. Man’s every act was affected by spirits, either 
friendly or hostile. Herein lay the power of the Taoist priest to de- 
termine the appropriate time for building a house, for celebrating a 
wedding, or for burying a corpse. Here, too, the practical, matter-of- 
fact Chinese mind found relief in a world of the unreal: the world of 
nature, of romance, and of spirits — a world of mysteries. The secret 
healing power of herbs, the reviving virtues of aphrodisiacs, the wonders 
of astrology and alchemy — all these and many more were the stock in 
trade of the Taoist priest. Taoism was superstition, but it was also 
poetry'. 

CONFUCIANISM: THE TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

The history of China without Confucius would be like the history of 
America without Washington and Jefferson. China, of course, has not 
always been dominated by the lives of those who professed to be Con- 
fucians. Yet Confucianism has affected China more profoundly and 

12 Paul Monroe, China: A Nation in Evolution (New York, 1928), 102. 
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continuously than any other philosophy It gat e to China a remarkable 
humanistic philosophy, a recognition that the true bases of society are 
social and mundane as well as divine 
Confucius was not merely an academic theorist He was also a prac 
tical statesman, who however, spent most of his life moving about the 
country engaged in teaching Most of his students were young men 
of the upper classes for whom politics was the only honorable proles' 
s on Confucius presented to them a code of high moral ideas of such 
force that it became the dominant philosophy of official China and 
until 1911, remained as authoritative as the Bible was, until a century 
ago, lr Western thought In fact Confucianism was so much a part 
of the Chinese character that it was in a sense taken for granted “Tbe 
Chinese, to quote the American sinologue, Homer H Dubs, “said 
little about it ;ust as Burke rarely quotes the Bible Yet this [Con- 
f uci.ni] tradition was m the background of every educated persons 
mind since every candidate for official position concentrated on it for 
years memorized longer accounts of the Confucian classics than our 
ancestors memorized from the Bible, and, what is more important, be- 
came expert in applying it " • 

The B ble of Confucianism the Confucian classics, consists of the 
Four Books and the Five Canons The Four Books include (1) the 
Analects or dialogues of Confucius with his disciples, (2) the Boo\ of 
Mena is containing the sayings of this sage, (3) the Great Learning 
an outline of Confucian ethics, and (4) the Doctrine of the Mean a 
similar treatise The Five Canons contain (1) the Boo\ of Changes 
an elaborate book of divination with a philosophical interpretation of 
the sixty four hexagrams (2) the Boo^ of History a fragmentary his 
tory covering the period 2400619 b c (3) the Boo{ of Poetry a col! <x 
non of more than three hundred poems of the Chou period, (4) the 
Boo{ of Rites dealing with ceremonial procedure and (5) the Sprtng 
and Autumn Annals a history of the state of Lu 13 To these basic 
works must be added the voluminous commentaries, comprising thou- 
sands of volumes produced through the tireless industry of Confucian 
scholars both ancient and modern 

The classics and the commentaries provided a minutely detailed plan 
for human conduct It was not sufficient to describe how Confuaus 
spoke or acted Details were provided as to his posture when in bed 
and die length of fus night shut All life, m a word, was measured by 
the Confucian code. Thus it was possible for a wise man to be master 
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of himself at all times and in aii circumstances. No detail was con- 
sidered too small to merit regulation. 

Since Confucius was a humanist, his philosophy, broadly considered, 
was a code of conduct by which man might govern himself in his 
relations with his fellow men. These relations included five which 
were considered of prime importance: the relation of prince and 
minister, of parent and child, of husband and wife, of elder and younger 
brother, and of friend and friend. Five constant virtues were stressed: 
benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and fidelity. The ap- 
plication of these virtues to human relations would, in the Confucian 
view of things, achieve tire true end of life. Life would be simple; the 
family, happy; and social relations, harmonious. Confucianism ex- 
pressed the practical, matter-of-fact, mundane tendencies in the Chinese 
character. Thus Confucianism was not a supernatural religion. To 
the Cohfucianist, the idea that men “live in order to die, as taught by 
Christianity, is incomprehensible.” When his disciples asked concern- 
ing the gods, Confucius replied that he knew little about them. He 
appears to have been mildly skeptical of the supernatural, on the theory 
that if man could not understand life, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that he could understand death. Yet Confucianism included aftd in- 
culcated the state religion and the sacrifices to the gods, although in, 
Hsiin-tzu it denied the existence of all gods. Confucius attended these 
and taught them. But the common accompaniments of supernatural 
religion were left to the state and the people, whereas Confucianism at- 
tended to mundane matters. There was a state priestcraft but no Con- 
fucian priestcraft. The concept of a future life was vague; it was not 
non-existent. Matters such as apostolic succession, miracles, sacraments, 
and the future life were left for other cults to manage as they would. 
Without the promise of rewards or punishment from the unknown 
spiritual world, Confucianism directed man in his duty both to his 
family and to society as a whole. 

BUDDHISM 

Buddhism was introduced to China about the beginning of the 
Christian Era. 1-1 Gautama, the traditional founder, is said to have been 
born in northern India on the border of Nepal about 563 b.c. Despite 
his noble birth he became dissatisfied with the transient character of 
worldly things, renounced the world, and began his wanderings in 
search of truth. His problem was the perplexing one of achieving re- 

11 The teim "Buddha” is not a proper name but a title meaning "The Enlightened 
One." 
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lease from the burden of constant trouble that besets human life and of 
achieving the spiritual training necessary to that end Whether Gau- 
tama regarded himself as the founder of a religion or merely as a teacher 
of ethics need not be argued here The fact of importance is that from 
hu central theme, the moral life with its sirtues of love, wisdom, and 
the suppression of desire his followers did erect a religion whose in- 
fluence has been of the greatest significance. Centuries after Gautama s 
death his followers divided, and it was the northern as distinct from the 
southern Buddhist movement that spread its influence to Nepal, Tibet, 
Mongolia Cochin China China, Korea, and Japan The most in 
fluential sect in this northern school of Buddhism developed the idea of 
the Western Paradise (Heaven) a concept which was lacking m Gau 
lama $ original teaching Buddhism thus concerns itself deeply with 
man s spiritual life as contrasted with Confucianism, which is interested 
primarily in the earthly life One would look in vain m Confucian 
writings for any mention of, or emphasis upon, this life as a probation 
Sot winning heavenly rewords. 

China in many ways might have appeared an unpromising field for 
Buddhism. The emphasis on introspection and the inner life did not 
seem to harmonize with the practical philosophy of the Confucian 
mind Buddhism in its exhortations to the celibate life could, it would 
seem have little appeal in a land of ancestor worship 15 Yet Buddhism 
was widely accepted in China and for some eight centuries was dorm 
nant in Chinese thought This is explained by the fact that during the 
years of its introduction leading intellectuals of China were already 
deeply immersed in the closely related speculations of Lao-tzu, while 
among the common people popular Taoism was widely practiced 
Buddhism appealed therefore both to the learned and to the illiterate. 
Its elaborate mual made a natural appeal to the masses As a religion 
it was more dignified and comprehensive than Taoism, while as a 
philosophy it possessed the spiritual warmth so lacking tn the Con 
fucian ethical code of conduct Here lay the explanation of a Chin3 
"dazzled baffled and conquered by an alien faith Indeed both Bud 
dhism and Taoism became popular because Confucianism seemed to 
have failed, m that it did not prevent the downfall of the deeply Con- 
fucian Han dynasty Hence Chinese leaders experimented for a period 
of centuries with various other religions. 

Buddhism, however, brought more to China than the spiritual satis- 
factions o f religion Indian science and art came too Chinese astron 


Buddhism adjusted u«1f to attestor venetaaon. 
Buddhist priest what became of the spirits of deceased 


Who could tell better than 
ancestors? 
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oray was enriched; the written language became le?s rigid through the 
adoption of foreign terms; Chinese sculpture and painting took on new 
and deeper forms; block printing was used in the risking of Buddhist 
and other books. These were permanent contributions to China’s cul- 
ture. In time, Buddhism as a religion tended to give place to the rising 
influence of Neo-Confucianism; yet much of the nobility of Buddhist 
thought and spirit remained. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 

In China every Confucian, appalling as it may seem, was a potential 
political scientist, if not a real one. From the earliest times philosophy 
concerned itself primarily with ethics and politics. Confucius, it will 
be recalled, was a statesman as well as a teacher. Politics was regarded 
as the most desirable profession for a young man of “good” family. The 
ruling class in China was the educated class, and education, in turn, 
meant mastery not only of the Confucian classics but also of the volumi- 
nous commentaries on them which later scholars had produced. Po- 
litical problems were discussed in terms of the classics. An apt quota- 
tion from the classics could clinch a political argument. There was, 
in fact, a sort of Confucian monopoly on scholarship, maintained 
through the simple expedient of passing only Confucians in the civil 
service examinations. These examinations were the most important 
means of entrance to government service, and thus to posts of honor. 

Since Chinese government has been affected more by Confucianism 
than by any other philosophy, it is worth while to inquire into the 
nature of its more important political precepts. These precepts came 
to be so deeply rooted as to be taken for granted by tbe ruling bureaus 
racy which so largely controlled the country. 

Among the first precepts is that of ‘.unity, both social and political. 
To Western students familiar only with the chaotic and amorphous 
China of the early twentieth century, it may be surprising to find that 
Confucius taught: “As Heaven has not two suns, so the people should 
not have two kings.” This was a doctrine frequently invoked when 
the slate was threatened with political division. , 

Closely allied with this concept of political unity was the doctrine of 
Heaven’s Mandate, which appears to have been taught by Confucius, 
but more particularly by his disciple Mencius. This doctrine teaches 
that the .supreme earthly ruler, the emperor, is elevated to his position 
through the favor of Heaven. The emperor is therefore the Son of 
Heaven, and by Heaven’s Mandate maintains his rule. But Heaven 
does not lose control of its mandate. When an incapable or wicked 
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ruler ascends the throne, Heaven withdraws the mandate and bestows 
it on some nghteous noble It then becomes the duty of this noble to 
rebel to overthrow the emperor and to ascend the throne himself In 
expounding this doctrine, Confucius was really idealizing the method 
by which dynasties in China had been said to have been overthrown 
A number of important implications follow very naturally from this 
convenient doctrine of the Mandate of Heaven It js a justification 
for rebellion — a very significant point to the practical Chinese mind. 
It is also a justification for conquest, once the conquest has been 
achieved successfully It may sanction submission on the' part of a 
conquered people to the conqueror, since the latter undoubtedly holds 
the Mandate of Heaven 18 However, the conqueror may also be re 
sisted, for Mencius, one of the greatest of Confucian adherents, taught 
that Heaven sees as the people see and hears as the people hear There 
fore a conqueror who did not improve the lot of the people might be 
resisted In modern times China has twice applied these political pnn 
ciples She accepted the rule of the Mongols (1280-1368) and of the 
Manchus (16+1 1912) so long as these foreigners conferred substantial 
benefits upon her She overthrew their rule once they had lost the 
Mandate of Heaven r 

The virtue of political loyalty was also affected by the doctnne of 
Heaven s Mandate Although loyalty in the Confucian code was hon 
ored frequently to an extreme degree, it was not an absolute virtue 
When the ruler had lost the Mandate of Heaven, it was the duty of 
the subject to be disloyal The Western concept of the divine right of 
lungs, demanding absolute loyalty to the throne, did not exist in the 
Confucian scheme of things On the contrary, Confucianism called 
upon the people to pass judgment on their sovereign Hsun tzu, one 
of lhe great Confucian teachers of the third century B.C., said' “The 
peoplear&ihe. water and the prince is the boat, the water can support 
the boat, but it can also sink it ” 

Again, the doctnne of Heaven’s Mandate justified only a very limited 
use of force by a conqueror, for a conquest is not achieved by fighting 
but only by securing the favor of Heaven Hence force is only to sub- 
due recalcitrants against the Will of Heaven As a result, Chinese, 
generally speaking, have been pacifists Mencius taught that there 
were no righteous wars although some wars might be better than others. 
Lao-tzu a nd Mo Ti likewise condemned war. Virtue was more likely 


2?’”“ h ' h7 io» 7 Ial l n ” C Confuc u»«m m Manchuria alter 1931, 

a North China after 1 937 Some dnrom Chinese Cortf uaans who accepted the Jap* 
aesc conquest did so undoubtedly because of this doctnne 
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to impress Heaven than brute force. Consequently, Confucianism 
justified military expeditions only when they could be interpreted as 
designed to restore order and preserve peace in a neighboring state . 17 
The record of Chinese history, to be sure, may appear as a contradiction 
of all this theorizing about peace, for actually the Chinese have warred 
as generously as other peoples; but their wars of conquest were con- 
ducted mostly by rulers who were not Confucians . 18 The Confucian 
theory alone does not of course explain why the Chinese have in general 
avoided wars of conquest. Economic 'considerations have also played 
an important part. But it docs appear that, had there been ho Con- 
fucian pacificism, ' China would have warred upon its neighbors to a 
much greater'extent than it has. In general, the Chinese have preferred 
to let their neighbors alone, provided the neighbors did not meddle in 
Chinese affairs : 19 

THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 

The first Western traders and diplomats to reach China in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were both surprised and annoyed by 
the discovery, which they soon made, that the Chinese had their own 
peculiar ideas in the matter of business and government, and that these 
ideas frequently ran counter to the riilercdmmonly accepted among 
Europeans. Since each side was convinced that its own ways were the 
right ways, it was difficult to find a common ground. Much of this 
difficulty can now’ be traced to that wide gulf which separated the 
Western from the Chinese way of running a government. What then 
constituted the every-day working ideas and machinery of Chinese 
politics? 

In seeking an answer to this question, the Western student might do 
well to forget the kind of government he may see in the capital of the 
United States. The machinery of China’s metropolitan government 
was remarkably simple. The emperor’s government was furthermore 
a thing apart from the people, not a thing of the people. An ancient 
Chinese poet expressed the idea when he wrote: 

Work, work, — from the rising sun 
Till sunset comes and the day is done 

11 Japan’s declarations that her conquests in China were for the purpose of restoring 
peace in Asia are derived directly from this doctrine. 

“However, the whole question of Chinese pacificism is a touchy one and cannot be 
disposed of easily. Most of China’s dynasties were set up by brute force. 

10 On this conception of Chinese unity and political theory, cf. H. H. Dubs, “The Con- 
cept of Unity in China,” Annual Report of the American Hist, Association, III (1942), 
3-19. 
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I plough the sod 
And harrow the clod 
And meat and drink both come to me 
So what care I for the powers that be? 50 

A Chinese boy was not likely u> think of his country or hts govern- 
ment as something of which he might one day be president 
There was also another vital difference Whereas in Europe and in 
the New World of European id*as the individual was the unit of so- 
ciety in China the family was the unit This being so, it followed 
logically that th' basic hufnarTrclationships were those within a family 
and those between families As the father w as the head of the family 
household, so the emperor was the father of the family state- Here the 
ideal which controlled man was not statute law but the virtue of filial 
pietv Man s body was a sacred inheritance from his parents In the 
broader political sense this was interpreted to mean that careless living, 
disloyalty to a worthy prince, dishonesty m official duty, faithlessness 
toward friends, or lack of courage were sins against filial duty So 
lom, as men conformed to the virtue of filial piety, there would be 
harmony m society, and consequendy there would he little need for 
a government to pass laws The form of government and the laws 
of government were of only secondary importance. It was not the 
structure of government, but the officials, who make government just 
r r unjust Laws, so it was said, did not create a good society, it was 
rather the officials who made and interpreted and enforced the tavvs. 
Thu will suggest why it was that the Chinese, particularly the Con 
fucians rarely excited themselves over such ideologies and structural 
forms as autocracy or democracy, anarchism or socialism, capitalism 
or communism. They held that people could not agree as to what these 
terms meant anyway The important thing m government as in so- 
ciety at large was not structure and law, but men 51 In a word, the 
Chinese tested their government on a social raiher than on a political 
and legal basis 


THE FORMAL POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 
If in modern times the Chinese have given more thought to the 
political superstructure of their basically social government, it is because 
Europeans and Americans have forced them to do so What, then 


« ti A l GJc * Con ’ C * netr (Vera) {2nd rrr ed n Shanghai 1923) 12 

n>e Coofueun moment u 'Lei there be the men , 0 d .he government wjl ftwosh 
but without the men, their government decan and reave, “ 
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was the political framework of China's government under the Manchus 
(1644-1912) when this revolution in political thinking was imposed 
upon her ? 

The Manchu administration may be considered conveniently under 
four headings: 

1. The emperor, the court, and the Manchu nobility. 

2. The central or metropolitan administration. 

3. Provincial administration. 

4. Local government in the township and village. 22 

At the head of the state was the emperor, possessed of theocratic, 
patriarchal, and autocratic powers — “tire Son of Heaven." He was 
held accountable for any famine, flood, or pestilence that befell the 
people, because such things were believed to be a consequence of his 
sins. As the father of tire nation, he was clothed in theory with auto- 
cratic, absolute powers; yet these powers were not to be exercised in 
an arbitrary manner, but in conformity with customary practices es- 
tablished through the ages. The succession passed in the male line to 
whichever son an emperor might choose; the offspring of concubines 
were not excluded. When there was no direct heir, the succession 
passed to a lateral branch of the family of a younger generation. The 
new emperor was thus adopted as the 1 son of his predecessor and per- 
formed the ancestral rites to the spirits of the departed sovereigns. 

The authority of the Manchu emperor was not confined within defini- 
tive politico-geographic boundaries as was the case with European 
sovereigns. The territory over which he exercised direct rule included 
eighteen provinces, known as China Proper, and four ’great dependen- 
cies: Mongolia, Manchuria (which enjoyed a privileged status because 
it was the homeland of the dynasty), Tibet (after 1700), and Sinkiang 
(after 1789)./ Beyond these dependencies lay the vassal or tributary 
states, varying in number from time to time and recognizing, according 
to Confucian political ideas, the overlordship of the Middle Kingdom. 
Payment of tribute was one tangible evidence of vassalage (it was repaid 
by imperial gifts), and its bearers had come, in the course of Chinese 
history, from such distant lands as Arabia, Malabar, Ceylon, and eastern 
India, as well as from tire adjacent kingdoms of Indo-China, Ryukyu, 
Sulu, and Korea. 

As legislator and administrator, this autocratic Manchu emperor was 
bound by powerful controls : custom — the unwritten constitution of the t 

a For a detailed discussion see H. B. Morse, The Trade and Administration of China 
(3rd rev. ed., London, 1923), ch. u. 
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Empire, and precedent as defined in the edicts of Ins predecessors He 
was influenced and not infrequently controlled by the opinions of his 
ministers and by those of his personal attendants within die palace 
Under the guidance of these latter, he selected hi s empress from a group 
of daughters of Manchu nobles. Secondary consorts might be chosen 
from the same group Finally he might fas or himself stub an un 
limited number of concubines from the families of Manchu nobles and 
freemen 

The nobility consisted of the imperial clansmen who traced their di' 
scent directly to the found-r of the dynasty, the hereditary nobility who 
were direct descendants of ihe eight princes who co-operated in the 
conquest of China, and finally a numlicr of Chinese families such as 
the household of the DuV e of \ en, a descendant of Confucius. 

Usually the function of the metropolitan administration at Peking 
vm twganvc rather than positive to check rather than to direct the 
actions of the provincial offi ials. In the middle of the nineteenth cen 
tury, however, increasing contacts with Western states forced the central 
government though reluctantly, to assume a more positive responu 
bihty 

The administrative division* of tfie central government included- 

1 The Inner Cabinet or Grand Secretariat (Though of great im- 
portance under the Mings, this body had under the Manchus become 
lest significant Membership, which was limited to sue, conferred the 
moM coveted honor to which Chinese officialdom might aspire ) 

2 The Grand Council (This group was the emperor * chief ad- 
visory body, whose membership usually did not exceed five.) 

3 TheTsun gh Yame n (1S61-1901) (First organized a* a ministry 
of foreign affairs, ihiTbody tended to function as a son of cabinet, tak- 
ing over in large part the work of the Grand Council) 

Under the direction of these policy forming bodies, administration 
was conducted by the following boards 

I The Board of Civil Office, controlling appointment to all official 
posts the patronage 

Z The Board of Revenue, controlling such finances as were paid to 
the imperial treasury 

3 The Board of Ceremonies 

4 The Board of War, controlling the provincial (Chinese) military, 
not the Manchu mditary 

5 The Board of Punishments, a department of criminal justice deal 
ing primarily with wayward officials 
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6. The Board of Works, controlling official buildings throughout the 
empire. 

To these boards at a later time were added: 

7. The Board of Foreign Affairs (Wai-wu Pu), replacing the Tsungli 
Yamen in 1901. 

8. The Board of Commerce, in 1903. 

9 . The Board of Education, also in 1903. Prior to this date the edu- 
cational system had been controlled by the College of Literature 
(Han-lin Yuan). 

There was also the Court of Censors, which, through its unlimited 
power to criticize, was a constant check, in theory at least, upon the 
activities of the throne and of the highest officials. 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Under this rather impressive but rather passive metropolitan adminis- 
tration, the provinces of China enjoyed a large measure of autonomy. 
So long as the actions of provincial leaders did not run completely 
counter to Peking’s general instructions and so long as the appropriate 
revenues were forwarded promptly to the capital, a province was free 
to administer local affairs largely as it saw fit. This did not mean, 
however, that Peking had no control in the province. All provincial 
officials from the highest to the lowest were appointed, promoted, trans- 
ferred, and dismissed by the. central government. Appointment was 
made usually for a three-year term, and high officials were not assigned 
to office in the province of their birth. It followed that the personnel 
was constantly changing and that every official ruled among strangers. 
Officials sent to a given capital were likely to be chosen from various 
factions or cliques in order that each might act as a check on his fellows. 
Against Western notions of centralized control, this Chinese system 
must appear inadequate, but the fact that it worked remarkably well is 
,due to the deeply rooted social philosophy of Confucianism on which 
the society rested. Some features of the system, such as the lack of 
reciprocal responsibility among the provinces, were mildly amusing. 
If cases of brigandage occurred in the province of Kiangsi, the provin- 
cial authorities would probably drive the outlaws across the border into 
Fukien. It was then the duty of that province to deal with the matter. 

The principal official of the provincial administration was a viceroy 
or governor. With him might be associated a Tartar general in com- 
mand of the local Manchu garrison. There were also a treasurer who 
transmitted the revenues to Peking, a judge who passed on appeals from 
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Empire, and precedent as defined in the edicts of his predecessors He 
was influenced and not infrequently controlled by the opinions of his 
ministers and by those of his personal attendants within the palace 
Under the guidance of these latter he selected his empress from a group 
of daughters of Manchu nobles. Secondary consorts might be chosen 
from the same group Finally he might favor himself with an un 
limited number of concubines from the families of Manchu nobles and 
freemen. 

The nobility consisted of the imperial clansmen who traced their de 
scent direedy to the founder of the dynasty, the hereditary nobility "ho 
were direct descendants of the eight princes who cooperated in the 
conquest of China and finally a number of Chinese families such as 
the household of the Duke of Yen a descendant of Confucius 

Usually the function of the metropolitan administration at Peking 
was negative rather than positive to check rather than to direct the 
actions of the provincial offic als. In the middle of the nineteenth cen 
tury however increasing contacts with Western states forced the central 
government though reluctantly, to assume a more positive responu 
blity 

The administrative divisions of the central government included 

1 The Inner Cabinet or Grand Secretariat (Though of great im- 
portance under the Mings this body had under the Manchus become 
less significant. Membership which was limited to sit, conferred the 
most coveted honor to which Chinese officialdom might aspire ) 

1 The Grand Council (This group was the emperor s chief ad 
visory body whose membership usually did not exceed five ) 

3 The Tsungh Yamen (1861 1901) (First organized as a ministry 
of foreign affairs,"tlus body tended to function as a sort of cabinet, tak 
mg over in large part the Work of the Grand Council ) 

Under the direction of these policy forming bodies, administration 
was conducted by the following hoards 

1 The Board of Civil Office, controlling appointment to all official 
posts the patronage 

2. The Board of Revenue, controlling such finances as were paid to 
the imperial treasury 

3 The Board of Ceremonies 

4 The Board of War controlling the provincial (Chinese) military 
not the Manchu military 

5 The Board of Punishments, a department of criminal justice deal 
tng primarily with w ayward officials. 
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percent of the people were literate. However, as Arthur W. Hummel 
has suggested, the word “literate” is apt to be misleading when applied 
to a people so compact socially and so deeply rooted in their culture as 
are the Chinese. A Chinese, for instance, may not be able to read, and 
yet he may possess extraordinary traditional skills which make him al- 
most a cultured man. 

_ The small literate group, however, provided the scholars, and scholar- 
ship in turn was of high importance since only through learning could 
men rise to official position and honor. The basis of education was the 
Confucian classics and their commentaries, a knowledge of which re- 
quired a much more extensive scholarship than, for example, a thorough 
knowledge of English literature. The commentaries, of which there 
were thousands of volumes, had also to be mastered. In addition, the 
extensive Chinese histories had to be known. Therefore there was 
much emphasis on memory. To be able by memory and in appropriate 
style to apply a classical phrase to the solution of a philosophical problem 
of politics was the goal of the scholar. Science, mathematics, and die 
development of independent and critical thought were regarded as of 
little consequence in fitting a man for the responsibilities of government. 

Scholarship achieved its rewards when the candidate had passed one 
or all of the civil service examinations prescribed and conducted by the 
metropolitan government. This was the only proper avenue to public 
office and official distinction. There were four series of examinations, 

, die first being held in the county and prefectural cities twice every 
three years. In the county only some two percent of the candidates 
were permitted to pass. These were admitted a few weeks later to the 
prefectural examinations, where somewhat more than fifty percent were 
likely to be successful. These men were now eligible for minor posts 
and could qualify to enter the provincial examinations held every three 
years in the provincial capitals. In great examinations halls, as many 
as 14,000 candidates ate the food they brought along, wrote their essays, 
and slept in their “cells” for three separate sessions of three days each. 
^During these sessions the candidates were permitted no recesses. Once 
a session had comthenced and walls between the rows of cells had been 
bricked up, the gates of the hall were locked, and none, not even the 
chief examiner, might enter or leave. Those who became mentally 
unbalanced under 'the strain of this supreme literary effort might be 
hoisted over the wall to their friends on the outside; those who became 
ill or died were left inside until the session was finished. Successful 
candidates in the < provincial tests were eligible for the metropolitan ex- 
aminations in Peking. In these about six percent passed, and they, in 
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prefecture! and district courts, a salt commissioner who controlled both 
the manufacture and sale of this article, a gram commissioner m some 
provinces, and a literary chancellor who supervised the civil service 
examinations. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


For purposes of administration, the province was divided into a num- 
ber of units, the most important of which was the county. A number 
of counties (from two to six) formed a prefecture, while two or more 
prefectures were grouped in a circuit under a supervising official known 
as the tooiai The county {hsten) was composed of a walled aty and 
the adjacent country with its towns and villages In the case of larger 
cities, only half or a third of the city was included The magistrate, 
supposedly a master of all the arts and problems of government, was the 
chief official His functions were as many and varied as the problems 
of mankind He collected all local revenues with the exception of 
special taxes such as the salt tax and U\tn, the latter being ah internal 
transmit levy He was judge m first instance in cases both avil and 
criminal He was registrar of land, he was famine and pestilence com 
nussioner, and custodian of official buildings. In general, it was his 
business to preserve law and order and to have a care for both the 
physical and the moral welfare of his people. Within a county, the 
towns and villages were governed by them own officials, who were 
nominated by the village elders and confirmed in office by the magis- 
trate. Within the village lay the real government of China, where the 
spirit of the family or the unity of the family expressed itself in a larger 
loyalty to the land which had supported the famdy or the dan The 
government of the village was communal and largely invisible, for there 
were no mayor and councillors, it was a moral government of the elders 
based on custom and usate. the unwritten law ” Tl>.. milv 
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percent o£ the people were literate. However, as Arthur W. Hummel 
has suggested, the word “literate” is apt to be misleading when applied 
to a people so compact socially and so deeply rooted in their culture as 
are the Chinese. A Chinese, for instance, may not be able to read, and 
yet he may possess extraordinary traditional skills which make him al- 
most a cultured man. 

_ The small literate group, however, provided the scholars, and scholar- 
ship in turn was of high importance since only through learning could 
men rise to official position and honor. The basis of education was the 
Confucian classics and their commentaries, a knowledge of which re- 
quired a much more extensive scholarship than, for example, a thorough 
knowledge of English literature. The commentaries, of which there 
were thousands of volumes, had also to be mastered. In addition, the 
extensive Chinese histories had to be known. Therefore there was 
much emphasis on memory. To be able by memory and in appropriate 
style to apply a classical phrase to the solution of a philosophical problem 
of politics was the goal of the scholar. Science, mathematics, and the 
development of independent and critical thought were regarded as of 
litde consequence in fitting a man for the responsibilities of government. 

Scholarship achieved its rewards when the candidate had passed one 
or all of the civil service examinations prescribed and conducted by the 
metropolitan government. This was the only proper avenue to public 
office and official distinction. There were four series of examinations, 
the first being held in the county and prefectural cities twice every 
three years. In the County only some two percent of the candidates 
were permitted to pass. These were admitted a few weeks later to the 
prefectural examinations, where somewhat more than fifty percent were 
likely to be-'Successful. These men were now eligible for minor posts 
and could qualify to enter the provincial examinations held every three 
years in tire provincial capitals. In great examinations halls, as many 
as 14,000 candidates ate the food they brought along, wrote their essays, 
and slept in their “cells” for three separate sessions of three days each. 

.During these sessions the candidates were permitted no recesses. Once 
a session had commenced and walls between the rows of cells had been 
bricked up, the gates of the hall were locked, and none, not even the 
chief examiner, might enter or leave. Those who became mentally 
unbalanced under 'tire strain of this supreme literary effort might be 
hoisted over the wall to their friends on the outside; those who became 
ill or died were left inside until the session was finished. Successful 
candidates in the provincial tests were eligible for the metropolitan ex- 
aminations in Peking. In these about six percent passed, and they, in 
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turn, might enter the palace examinations held in the presence of the 

emperor 

The significance of the Chinese examination system can hardly be 
overestimated It was the great carrier of tradition It helped, under 
the Ming and Manchu dynasties, to freeze the old and rich Chinese 
culture into a fixed pattern It encouraged reliance upon the wisdom 
of the past, it discouraged freedom and independence of thought and 
thus prepared the way for a cultural decline which was hastened by the 
concurrent impact of an expanding Europe on China It was the pnn 
cipal agent by which Confucianism .monopolized scholarship, and by 
which scholarship, m turn monopolized politics But it went even 
further Tint examinations became a ptinctpil road to wealth as well 
as to official position This wealth was usually invested in land The 
landed gentry, the silk gowned, frequently controlled public opinion- 
The official did well to defer to this class, for he was a member of it 
either in his person or in his interests, or in both- 13 

"Too frequently there was a wide gulf between theory and practice in the admimstra 
uon of lie examination system- 

In add nan to entry into tne civil service through the examinations many officials were 
admitted through the recommetidanoa of their relatives who had attained high position. 
Wh le tins pract ce was looked down upon a considerable fraction of the lesser officials 
entered office thro ugh this yin system 



Chapter 3 


JAPAN: A BRIEF HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

T HE Chinese and the Japanese peoples are, in many essentials, the 
product o£ a single civilization, the civilization of China. From 
early historical times, Japan has drawn Jieavily upon the arts, letters, 
and philosophy of China. There is much then' that is common in the 1 -' 
• social and cultural life of. these two great Oriental states. . Yettheir^ 
1 differences a re as arresting as their similarities. In contrast with the 
1 Chinese, the Japanese mind has lacked an absorbing interest in ethical 
controversy. The Chinese have been characterized by a profound 
social pride in their race and its culture; the Japanese have been distin- 
guished by a tendency toward extreme political and national vanity. 
The Chinese, historically speaking, cared little for China as- a political 
unit, but they have clung tenaciously to the great cultural heritage of 
their past. The Japanese, in contrast, have twice attempted to discard 
their own heritage for an alien -jjAure, and yet in the abstract they are 
virile -nationalists. There are, to be sure, many qualifications which 
must be applied to these general statements, nevertheless they suggest 
the problem of understanding two peoples so alike yet so dissimilar. 

The history of Japan, when measured in terms of China’s past, is a 
comparatively brief story. When Conftfcius in the sixth and' fifth cen- 
turies b.c. was teaching an ethical philosophy of human relationships 
to an already highly cultured society, Japan was a battleground of rude 
and warring tribes whose exploits are recorded dimly in myth and 
legend. 

The origins of the Japanese are not known with certainty, but it does 
seem clear that ^he race is a compound of elements drawn in pre- 
historic times from different parts of the Asiatic mainland, and perhaps 
from Indonesian islands such as Borneo, Java, the Celebes, and the 
Philippines.” 1 In this compound of racial stocks the Mongolian strain 
is strong, if not predominant. 

In the first century of the Christian Era, at a time when Han culture 

1 G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (New York, 1931), 3. The writer 
is indebted to this excellent work for much in the following summary of Japan’s early" 
history. 
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was already penetrating the Japanese islands by way of Knre3, the dans 
of Kyushu moved eastward along the Inland Sea and set up a central 
state id the province of Yamato Through succeeding centuries the 
little state of Yanuto attempted to extend its authority, and, by the close 
of the sixth century, it exercised some control over w estern, central, and 
eastern Japan as far as Sendai Since the authority of Yamato was still 
subject to challenge by rival chieftains, it 'vas thought well to fortify 
its dynastic claims by evidence of its allegedly divine origins. This 
evidence was provided in two official compilations the Kop^t or Ret 
oris of Ancient Matters and the Nihongt or Chronicles of Japan, com 
pitted respectively in 712 and 720 ■ 

According to the picturesque story contained in these ancient works, 
the lslmds of Japan were the first-born offspring of the god Izanagt 
and his goddess Izanami They also created Amaterasu-omi Kami 
(H*a\en Shining Great Deny) or the Sun Goddess. Other details of 
creation were produced m like manner Finally the Sun Goddess sent 
her grandson to rule the earth He made his first appearance *m the 
island of Kyushu, bearing the sacred mirror, sword, and jewel as 
pledges of bis divine miss on to rule Japan forever From Kyushu the 
divine grandson, now the Emperor Jimmu, moved eastward, conquer 
ing as he went, and created the new state of Yamato on February 11, 
660 b£^ according to the official record 
Such is the myth by which the sovereigns of Yamato attributed divine 
sanction to their early conquests and to their later efforts to vv in from 
rival chieftains acceptance of their rule In addition to their excursions 
into the supernatural, the early chroniclers allowed themselves a good 
deal of imaginative freedom m the treatment of historical fact, as for 
instance when they place the eastward march of Jimmu in the seventh 
century B£. It is probable, as already noted, that it took place about the 
beginning of the Christian Era. Many other legendary details in the 
story of Jimmu require the same correcting perspective of scholarship. 
The chronicles, indeed, are more interesting for what they have re- 
vealed indirectly to historical scholarship For example, the first sym 
bols of Japanese sovereignty— the mirror, sword, and jewel— appear to 
have originated neither m Japan nor in the heaven of the Sun Goddess, 
but in China, for such objects were unknown in Yamato unul this state 
was influenced by the metal culture of China. So in general it may be 
sai<3 tbat * c compilers of the chronicles picture events of the legendary 
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age with the cultural trappings of the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. 
Yet these early myths are of great historical importance. By inventing 
and preserving myth for both political and religious ends, the early 
chroniclers of Japan created the foundations of an extreme nationalistic' 
philosophy which was revived by official Japan in the late nineteenth 
and in the early twentieth centuries with disastrous consequences. 

" THE INTRODUCTION OF CHINESE CULTURE 

Chinese influence, coming by way of Korea, was felt in Japan as 
early as the first century a.d. This infiltration was promoted by a suc- 
cession of wars among the early Korean kingdoms which enabled the 
Japanese to maintain a foothold in southern Korea for many years. 
It is not surprising then that sometime before the beginning of the 
fifth century the Chinese language and script were known in Japan. 
In 405 a.d. the arrival of a Sino-Korean scholar, Wani by name, as tutor 
to the heir apparent of Yamato, signified that the Chinese written 
language had been officially adopted by the Japanese court. Such 
events as this paved the way for the general Chinese cultural impact 
which followed. Before this movement is summarized, however, a 
word should be said on Japan’s indigenous culture. 

JAPAN’S NATIVE CULTURE 

Politically the early Japanese were organized in patriarchal clans 
called uji. Attached to the clans were guilds, known as be or tomo, 
the households of which were held together by common occupations 
rather than by ancestry, as in the case of the clan. The guild was sub- 
ordinate to the clan and in dme usually merged with it. The regions 
of Japan occupied by the Yamato people included a number of such 
clans, the Imperial Clan simply being the most powerful. This clan 
ruled direcdy only in its own lands. Its authority over other clans was 
exercised indirectly through their chieftains. 

. Shinto, the Way of the Gods, was the indigenous cult of the Japanese, 
although it was not known by this or any name, for that matter, until 
the sixth century a.d. • The material culture of this early Japan was 
crude indeed, but its religious and social life was of a comparatively 
high order. Shinto was a pantheism, a nature worship, based on “ap- 
preciation rather than fear.” It follows that 

. . . much that is kindly and gracious in the life of the Japanese to-day can 
be traced to those sentiments which caused their remote ancestors to ascribe 
divinity not only to the powerful and awe-inspiring, such as the sun and the 
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moon and the tempest, or to the useful, such as the well and the cooking pot, 
but also to the lovely and pleasant, such as the rocks and streams, the trees 
and flowers.* 

In this religion of lose and gratitude rather than of fear,” the Sun 
Goddess occupied a position of paramount importance, for she was 
both the central divinity in this early worship and also the ancestress 
of the Imperial Home Purity was the essence of religion Uncleanli- 
ness even the material uncleinhness of the person, was to be avoided 
Preparation for religious observance consisted in washing the body and 
in putung on clean garments Herein, deeply rooted tn time and tra 
dmon, lies the origin of a modern characteristic of the race* its desire 
to be scrupulously clean In general then it may be said that early 
bhinto was a simple nature worship It is to be distinguished tn this 
form from the later institutionalised Shinto (see p 431) fostered by 
the official class for political purposes Shinto is sometimes described 
loosely as ancestor worship However, it should be noted that 

ancestor worship as practiced in Japan, is a cult imported from China. 
The objects of worship of the early Japanese were nature deiUcs, and not 
thetr own deified ancestors It is true that the noble families claimed de- 
scent from the gods whom they worshipped, but making your god into an 
ancestor and making your ancestor mto a god are not the same thing 4 

Within the three centuries, 350 to G45, Japan’s indigenous culture, 
based on the dan system, was revolutionized by China’s civilization, 
coming primarily by way of Korea The suggestion has already been 
made that these revolutionary, cultural changes were hastened by an 
influx of Smo-Korean immigrants from the Japanese sphere of in- 
fluence in southern Korea. By the sixth century, these foreign in- 
fluences were playing upon a Japan in which the power of the central 
government tended to increase while the power of the Imperial Family 
declined. Actual authority was shifting from one to another of a small 
group of increasingly powerful dans that sought to control the throne- 
It was in the midst of such confl,cts that Buddhism from China began' 
to play a dominant role in Japan. While one clan championed the 
indigenous Shinto, another— the Soga family— championed Buddhism 
and Chinese learning m general The final yiaory oi Soga over their 
rivals thu s promoted a cultural revolution From the sixth century 

* Samom, Japan t5 

4 Sanson, Japan, 51 
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onward Japan was vitally affected by Chinese thought, and at times 
she was dominated By it. 

THE FATHER OF JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 

Japan at the close of the sixth century was distinguished by a con- 
fused, not to say chaotic, society. The old clan system had crumbled 
under the power of a few vigorous families, who as yet failed to com- 
prehend the significance of the new Chinese cultural heritage. The 
first leader to challenge the creators of this political vacuum was Sho- 
toku Taishi, who, as regent in 604, issued a code of moral injunctions 
superior to any previous political philosophy known in Japan. It enun- 
ciated a new concept of the state. This code accepted the theory that 
ultimate power resides with the emperor, and the principle that while 
obedience is demanded of inferiors to superiors, the latter are also 
entrusted with duties to inferiors. Shotoku Taishi sought in Chinese 
political theory for a unifying force that could break the heritage of 
clan and caste barriers, and he thereby laid the foundations for a new 
political and economic life. Some of his principles were implemented 
in the Tail^wa or Great Reform of 645-650. ^These measures contem- 
plated a new system of taxation, of local government, and of land 
tenure. In theory they all involved a greater centralization of power; 
but in practice, powerful families who could not be-deprived expediently 
of their lands were confirmed in their tides on the questionable assump- 
tion that they now held their lands from the throne. In addition they 
were given official posts or court rank. The central government also 
undertook to appoint governors for the provinces; but here too the 
practice was to confirm the existing authority of the most powerful 
local chief. Theoretically, all this amounted to a political reorganiza- 
tion, but in reality the emphasis in the Great Reform was on the eco- 
nomic rather than on the political. The forces which controlled the 
court were not concerned primarily with the extension to remote regions 
of their direct political control. Their immediate concern was to find 
a more effective means of collecting wealth, from the provinces. 5 

By the later code of Taiho (Great Treasure) of 701-704, the adminis- 
trative machinery of a reformed central government was devised. Un- 
happily, this code tended to preserve the interests of the court aristocracy 
of birth at the expense of other groups in the populace. This is a 
significant example of how the Japanese of this period adopted fre-, 
quently merely the form of the Chinese system to the neglect of the vital j 

"The basic study is K. Asahawa, The Early Institutional Life of Japan (Tokyo, 1903). 
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classical works of Japanese literature jThe second great anthology, the 
Ko\mshiu (Poems, Ancient and Modern), was completed in 922 The 
age also created Japans ablest women of letters Lady Murasiki no 
Shikibu, author of the Genii i-tonogatari ’ (fa JOWJ, and Lady Sei 
Shonagon, author of the t>ta\ura no sosht (Pillow Sketches) Kyoto 
was a cultured and refined city but its life was effeminate It is natural 
then that its great literature should have been that of belles lettres the 
novel and poetry and diaries and essays in the sophisticated manner 
Su h dull pursuits as theology and law were left to the scholars who 
still wrote in Chinese with little literary style 
The literary triumphs of Heian stand in bold relief against the polio 
cal decline of the Imperial Family and of the civil aristocracy, the Kugt 
or court nobles Sovereigns less competent than the great Kammu be 
came puppets in the hands of the powerful Fujiwara family, which after 
driving out its rivals monopolized most of the high offices of state. 
Child emperors, the off spring of Fujiwara consorts, were placed on the 
throne, while heads of the*Fujmara house administered the state as 
regents ( sessho ) or as civil dictators (\tmpaf{ii) Ambitious and capa 
ble men who were not members of the Fujiwara clan were thus forced 
to seek their fortunes m distant provinces There, by various means, 
they acquired great manors and built the foundations of a frontier 
military society m striking contrast with the civilian effeminacy of the 
Kyoto aristocracy These new landed barons had no interest in the 
stability of the central government On the contrary, their ambition 
was to strengthen their own local independence During the last cea 
tury and a half of the Heian era, the feudal barons (bu{e) with their 
well trained soldiers fburht) n ere completely beyond the control of 
Kyoto The once powerful Fujiwara were forced indeed to seek the 
aid of some of the new military upstarts to maintain order in the lm 
penal capital itself In the conflicts which ensued between the frontier 
warrior clans of Taira and Minamoto, the old civil government of 
Kyoto collapsed For a few years the Taira held control, only to meet 
defeat at the hands of their Minamoto rivals in the naval battle of 
Dan no ura, 1185 


KAMAKURA AND THE GROWTH OF FEUDALISM, 1185-1338 
Yontomo, the victorious Minamoto dnefcutt, had thus become by the 
fortunes of war the mthtaty master of Japan What son ol govern 
mem wo uld he erect in a state where power «, terms of land and fight 
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ing men had passed from the throne and its civilian nobility to a new 
group of landed magnates in the .provinces supported by their hardy 
military followers? Yofftomo’s answer was a unique system, known 
as the shogunatc, which may be said in general to have survived until 
the Imperial Restoration of 1868. It is not possible to describe this sys- 
tem accurately within brief compass, but some of its major features 
may at feast be suggested. These include the sboguuate, the feudal 
magnates, and the throne. 

Yoritomo established his government at Kamakura, 300 miles east- 
ward from the Imperial capital at Kyoto. A dual purpose was served 
by this selection, since Kamakura was a natural center from which to 
control his own vassals, and it was far removed from the pleasures and 
tire effeminate life of the civilian court. The atmosphere of Kyoto was 
not designed to nurture the rugged and frugal qualities which Yoritomo 
demanded of his warriors {bus hi), the knights of Japanese feudalism, 
later known as samurai . In 1192, the Emperor conferred on Yoritomo 
the title, Sei tai shogun (barbarian-subduing generalissimo), thereby in- 
vesting him with supreme command of all military forces. The title 
itself was not new. It had been conferred previously on military com- 
manders commissioned to lead a particular military expedition against 
the barbarians in the northern frontier, but with Yoritomo the title be- 
came hereditary. This gave to the title immeasurably greater signi- 
ficance. Yoritomo’s appointment as shogun marked the inception of 
a feudal and military administration which came to be known as the 
Bakufu. 0 During periods of able administration, the power of the 
Bakufu was for practical purposes supreme. The shogun was, in a 
sense, the head of a military dictatorship deriving his actual power from 
the strength of the Minamoto clan and its vassals. 10 Within this sphere, 
the administration of Kamakura was direct and exclusive. 

However, it must be recalled that Yoritomo, while acting in the 
capacity of a military dictator, recognized the sovereignty of the throne 
and considered himself as exercising authority delegated by the throne. 
To state the matter another way, the appearance of the shogunate did 
not put an end to the throne, although it did for centuries strip the 

0 Baktifu means literally "tent government." The term was used originally to desig- 
nate the headquarters of an army in the field. Later it designated the administrative 
headquarters of a military dictator. 

10 During the time of the Minamoto shoguns and the Hojo regents, the lands of the 
Minamoto and their vassals were scattered thickly throughout eastern Japan, and more 
thinly in other areas. Sometimes the lands of a vassal lay within the domain of some 
independent lord. The authority of the shogun was thus likely Jo vary from complctj 
military control in some areas to a rather shadowy suzerainty in others. 
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throne of all save de jttre authority Successive emperors continued to 
reign in hjoto, where the throne retained at times “a certain social 
prestige and a certain negative authority ’ This fact was not urnra 
portant In so far as Japan possessed a concept or a symbol of national 
unity that concept found expression, vaguely, to be sure, m the throne 
The significance of this real although weal, theory of Imperial authority 
is suggested by the fact disc Yoritomo probably did not conceive of 
himself as the ruler of all Japan nor did he probably think of Japan 
in terms of national unity The twelfth century had, as already tndi 
cated created a feudal society dominated by great landed barons who, 
within their own domains, were virtually independent. The barons 
did not recognize the military power of the throne, for the throae oo 
longer possessed such power The barons would, however, recognize 
the military power of the shogun, in so far as it was expedient to 
recognize his power They were the more likely to do this since the 
shogun s legal authority, derived from the throne, carried With tt such 
nauonal prestige as the throne possessed 

THE HOJO REGENCY, 1205 1353 

With the passing of Yoritomo, the shogunate in turn was soon con- 
trolled by an able line of regents who ruled for the shoguns, just as in 
previous centuries Fujiwara regents had acted for the emperors The 
Japan of the thirteenth century thus presented the amazing spectacle 
of 3 country headed hy a sovereign who was emperor tn name only, 
whose vestigial functions were assumed by an abdicated emperor, and 
whose real power was delegated to a hereditary military dictator (the 
shogun), but wielded in reality by a hered tary regent acting for the 
dictator Impossible as such a system may setra, the fact that it worked 
well for a century was due largely to the capacity of the Hojo regents. 
The country enjoyed a government which was more stable, honest, and 
efficient than it had previously known It was, moreover, a period of 
spiritual advance. Great teachers such as Honen (1133-1212), Shtiuan 
(1173-1262), and Nichiren (1222 1282), forsaking classical Chinese for 
Japanese, stimulated the people and made of Buddhism a popular re- 
ligion affecting the moral and intellectual life of the entire people. 

In the midst of this moral and political advance, the shogunate 
was called upon to repel the Mongol invasions of Kublat Khan, who 
by 1253 had become emperor of China, In 1274 and again in 1281, the 
Mongol armies were driven back by the Japanese defenders, and their 
Reels destroyed by providential typhoons The Hojo regents, their vas- 
sals, and theu feudal allies had proved themselves equal to the military 
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task of defense, but as has so often been the case they were unequal to 
the task of domestic reconstruction which followed. , The finances of 
the shogunate were exhausted. Increased taxes led to local rebellions. 
Vassals ,who had fought in defense of the nation, and priests whose 
prayers had brought the typhoons demanded rewards, but there were 
no new lands for the Ho jo to bestow. In these circumstances power 
momentarily returned to the throne when the Emperor Go-Daigo, 
aided by rebellious generals, destroyed Kamakura and with it the Hojo 
regency in 1333. 

An Imperial restoration, however, was not to be. Ashikaga Takauji, 
a general. who had assisted in the fall of Kamakura, not only turned 
upon his emperor and allies but also championed a rival emperor, who 
in 1336 appointed Takauji as shogun. A new shogunate was thus 
established which was to persist until 1573. 

THE ASHIKAGA SHOGUNATE, 1336-1573 

In the political sense, the Ashikaga period had little to recommend it. 
For a time (1336-1392), rival dynasties claimed the Imperial throne, 
while most of the country was little more than a battleground of feudal 
strife. This confused picture of fourteenth-century strife was in reality 
essentially a struggle among contending factions to control feudal privi- 
leges in the form of lands or vassals. The fifteenth century, with its 
almost continuous feudal warfare, its epidemics, .and famines, served 
only to add unhappy detail to a scene dominated by political and eco- 
nomic chaos. After 1477 the Ashikaga shoguns themselves were re- 
duced to political impotence and the Imperial court was penniless and 
destitute. 

THE CULTURE OF 'KAMAKURA AND OF THE ASHIKAGA 

The cultural life of Japan naturally reflected the revolutionary changes 
which marked the ascendancy of the Kamakura military caste. In 
religion. Buddhism underwent what might be termed a reformation. 
It became the popular religion of the people, became distinedy Japanese 
in character, and thus became national. The formal Buddhism of the 
Fujiwara period.gave place to new protestant sects, and to the appear- 
ance in Japan of Zen Buddhism. The religious conflicts of this reforma- 
tion period suggest striking parallels to the religious struggles of Europe. 
The battle of creeds, the appearance of saints, the sacrifice of martyrs, 
the intolerance of religious bigots — all these are represented in the 
religious history, of Japan during the Kamakura shogunate. Yet it 
seems justifiable to say that in general Japan happily did not experience 
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throne of all save de jure authority Successive emperors continued to 
ragn in Kyoto, where the throne retained at times “a certain social 
prestige and a certain negative authority* This fact was not unim- 
portant In so far as Japan possessed a concept or a symbol of national 
unity that concept found expression, vaguely, to be sure, m the throne. 
The significance of this real although weak theory of Imperial authority 
is suggested by the fact that Voritomo probably did not conceive of 
himself as the ruler of all Japan nor did he probably think of Japan 
in terms of national unity The twelfth century had, as already indi 
cated, created a feudal society dominated by great landed barons who, 
within their own domains, were virtually independent- The barons 
did not recognize the military power of the throne, for the throne no 
longer possessed such power The barons would, however, recognize 
the military power of the shogun, in so far as it was expedient to 
recognize his power They were the more likely to do this since the 
shogun s legal authority, derived from the throne, carried with it such 
nauonal prestige as the throne possessed 
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task of defense, but as has so often been the case they were unequal to 
the task of domestic reconstruction which followed. ,* The finances of 
the shogunate were exhausted. Increased taxes led to local rebellions. 
Vassals who had fought in defense of the nation, and priests whose 
prayers had brought the typhoons demanded rewards, hut there were 
no new lands for the Hojo to bestow. In these circumstances power 
momentarily returned to the throne when the Emperor Go-Daigo, 
aided by rebellious generals, destroyed Kamakura and with it the Hojo 
regency in 1333. 

An Imperial restoration, however, was not to be. Ashikaga Takauji, 
a general who had assisted in the fail of Kamakura, not only turned 
upon his emperor and allies but also championed a rival emperor, who 
in 1336 appointed Takauji as shogun. A new shogunate was thus 
established which was to persist until 1573. 

THE ASHIKAGA SHOGUNATE, 1336-1573 

In the political sense, the Ashikaga period had little to recommend it. 
For a time (1336-1392), rival dynasties claimed the Imperial throne, 
while most of the country was little more than a battleground of feudal 
strife. This confused picture of fourteenth-century strife was in reality 
essentially a struggle among contending factions to control feudal privi- 
leges in the form of lands or vassals. The fifteenth century, with its 
almost continuous feudal warfare, its epidemics, and famines, served 
only to add unhappy detail to a scene dominated by political and eco- 
nomic chaos. After 1477 the Ashikaga shoguns themselves were re- 
duced to political impotence and the Imperial court was penniless and 
destitute. 

THE CULTURE OF.KAMAKURA AND OF THE ASHIKAGA 

The cultural life of Japan naturally reflected the revolutionary changes 
which marked the ascendancy of the Kamakura military caste. In 
religion, Buddhism underwent what might be termed a reformation. 
It became the popular religion of the people, became distinctly Japanese 
in character, and thus became national. The formal Buddhism of the 
Fujiwara period gave place to new protestant sects, and to the appear- 
ance in Japan of Zen Buddhism. The religious conflicts of this reforma- 
tion period suggest striking parallels to the religious struggles of Europe. 
The battle of creeds, the appearance of saints, the sacrifice of martyrs, 
the intolerance of religious bigots— all these are represented in the 
religious history, of Japan during the Kamakura shogunate. Yet it 
seems justifiable to say that in general Japan happily did not experience 
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the vicious religious intolerance o£ Europe. If anything, her peoples 
revealed a tendency to religious indifference rather than a tendency to 
the fanaticism of the zealot 

The most striking religious development of the Kamakura period 
was the growth of Zen Buddhism Zen doctrines had been known as 
early as the Nara period but Zen as a separate sect appeared with the 
shogunate. Zen cast aside the formulae of institutionalized religion 
and faith in the saving power of a redeemer Salvation could be 
achieved only through the individual s effort to discover the meaning 
of the universe The broad and intense appeal made by Zen Buddhism 
to the fighting men of the Bakufu may be explained in a number of 
ways Zen was self reliant, did not depend on scriptures, was unen 
cumbered by any intricate philosophy Its stern injunction to self-ex 
animation its freedom from the emotional, its stress upon individualism 
—each and all of these made an appeal to the rugged warriors of the 
Bakufu Zen as the religion of the soldier was to become in succeeding 
centuries a vital influence in the intellectual, the social and the political 
life of the entire nation 

Apart from its religious philosophies Kamakura contributed hole 
of cultural value Its poetry collected in the Shtn Kolynthu anthology 
though possessing mem was distinctly inferior to that of Heian The 
prose of the penod was confined largely to a number of military novels, 
the Hogcn Monogatart and the Hcike Mono gat an distinguished chiefly 
for their ornamental style Sculpture and painting however, were re 
vived Kamakura produced vigorous men whose vigor was reflected 
in the art of the peno . An active, virile realism replaced the eon 
ventional tired spirit of the later Heian art 
Culturally, the Ashikaga period promoted a mingling of the provin- 
cial military feudal society with the older metropolitan civilian society 
of Kyoto The Ashikaga shoguns, unlike their predecessors, set u p 
their residence ir Muromachi, a quarter of Kyoto This meant that the 
military caste gravitated to Kyoto, where it could not but be influenced 
by the old civilian culture of Heian Military men who rose to power 
m these unpredictable years coveted the cultural trappings which their 
newly found wealth could buy in the capital Merchants, and to some 
degree, artisans, profited by the extravagance of the provincial military 
upstarts, but the peasant farmer found no relief from the extortions of 
government officials and landlords Family loyalties to a large degree 
superseded clan loyalues. 

In this maze of economic, political, and social maladjustment, growth 
thc «**» however, was unprecedented This seeming contradiction 
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may be explained in a number of ways. The feudal gentry who flocked 
to the capital sought to hide their boorish background by displaying 
an interest in things cultural. The rough soldier became a leader of 
fashion. Thus the monks and the artists who possessed the heritage 
of an earlier age were sustained and became the cultural leaders of the 
Ashikaga. It was'a period, as noted, when Zen Buddhism flourished. 
In a military age, it is significant that it increased its power by peaceful 
means. A revival was also noticeable in the indigenous cult of Shinto. 
Although Shinto had been relegated to a secondary position by the in- 
fluence of Buddhism, it was far from being completely lost. Shinto 
was, it would seem, inseparable from the Japanese consciousness both 
in its relationship to the throne and in the simple concepts of nature 
worship on which it was based. 11 

The extravagance and the dissipation of the age were reflected in the 
architecture patronized by the Ashikaga shoguns. Vast sums were ex- 
pended on the Kinkakuji (Golden Pavilion) and the Ginkakuji (Silver 
Pavilion). Wealthy barons rivalled each other in the construction of 
costly palaces and in indulgence in aesthetic dmusements, while in con- 
trast, squalor infested the countryside, and an impoverished emperor 
sought a livelihood by selling examples of his own calligraphy. The 
wealthy, too, could afford to pass their time in the practice of a new 
diversion, the cha-no-yu (tea ceremony), by which sophisticated virtues 
such as urbanity and courtesy were developed. Those members of 
genteel society who so desired enriched the aesthetic nature through 
the art of ibebana (flower arrangement). These and other refinements 
of an artificial, corrupt, and profligate society produced, nevertheless, 
some of Japan’s greatest artists — names such as Sesshu, Chodensu, Ma- 
sanobu, and Motonobu. Their exquisite designs found expression not 
only on the utensils used in the tea ceremony, on flower vases and mural 
scrolls, but also on the elaborate masks and robes worn by actors in the 
newly developed No or lyrical drama. 12 

THE ERA' OF DICTATORS, 1568-1615 

The restoration of stable government in Japan following the political 
anarchy of the Ashikaga shogunate was the work of three men of ex- 

u Sir George Sansom observes that Shinto, when least influential, retained a greater 
vitality than is admitted by those critics who attribute its revival in the nineteenth century 
to conscious and deliberate political motives. Cf. Sansom, Japan, 369. 

”No means "ability." The No drama, developed during the Ashikaga period, pos- 
sessed remote origins. In its early forms it was little more than a kind of “rhythmic 
posturing” to the accompaniment of drums and other instruments. The dramatic ele- 
ments of lyrical drama were later introductions. 
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(later known as Tokyo). Like Yoritomo, he sought freedom from the 
enervating influences and traditions of the Imperial Court which, as for- 
merly, remained at Kyoto. But Yedo was not to be merely a second 
Kamakura. Iyeyasu conceived the new capital to be not only the mili- 
tary camp of the former Bakufu but also the political, commercial, and 
cultural center of the state. From Yedo Castle, today the permanent 
residence of the emperors, Iyeyasu and successive Tokugawa shoguns 
ruled Japan. The shogun, himself, and his bureaucracy ruled directly 
a fourth of the country, including most of the important cities. Officers 
of this government were drawn exclusively from the hereditary vassals 
of the Tokugawa clan— the daimyo (lords, literally “great name”) and 
the samurai (knights). The remainder of the country %vas divided 
among other daimyo. Of these, some 50 percent were known as fttdai , 
(inside lords), since they too were either branch families or vassals of the 
Tokugawa. The remainder, the tozama (outside lords), were regarded 
as potential foes of the shogunate. Outstanding among such clans were 
Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen, all of which were later to win 
fame as “the western clans” and as the leaders of the Restoration of 
1868. Inasmuch as these clans possessed great wealth and constituted 
the greatest potential threat to the shogunate, they were subjected to 
numerous restrictions and disabilities. They were excluded from all 
offices in the Yedo government. The daimyo were required to spend 
every second year at the shogun’s capital (the law of sanl^in /(otai) 
and to leave their wives and children as permanent hostages of their 
loyalty to the shogunate. The tozama were excluded from the em- 
peror’s court at Kyoto and were not permitted to form alliances among 
themselves. Also, in the early years of the Tokugawa regime, feudal 
holdings were redistributed so as to place fudai lords at strategic points 
where they might crush attempted tozama risings against the shogun- 
ate. The building of feudal castles was strictly limited, if not pro- 
scribed. The movement of travellers from one province to another was 
carefully checked. Where surplus wealth might encourage a tozama 
lord to revolt, the shogun did not hesitate to “honor" such lord with a 
command to expend it on public works. As late as 1753 the daimyo of 
Satsuma was ordered to repair at great cost the levees of the Kiso River, 
750 miles from his fief. By these and other means, the shogunate was 
able to maintain predominance over the tozama lords while at the same 
time leaving them complete autonomy in the government of their fiefs. 
Even in the matter of revenue, the daimyo within each fief retained 
full administrative power, levying and collecting taxes according to the 
laws of the fief. The system was thus pre-eminently feudal. The rev- 
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centional ability Oda Nobunaga, Toyotomi Hidcyoshi, and Toku- 
gaw, lycyasu 13 Nobunaga (1534 1582), the son of an obscure feudal 
chieftain, after building and consolidating a military following, occu- 
pied Kyoto, and, by 1563 with the overthrow of the last of the 
Asbikaga, was installed as shogun 4c facto With the aid of bis prin- 
cipal general, Hideyoshr, and hrs effective ally lyeyasu, Nobunaga car 
ned his conquests against hts remaining feudal rivals and, in particular, 
against the militant monkish orders of the Buddhist church whose 
power stood as a barrier to the establishment of any centralized au- 
thonty So successful was Nobunaga m his conquest of the church and 
of feudal rivals that at the time of his death (1532) he controlled more 
than half of the provinces of Japan 

This work of unification was earned on by Hidcyoshi (1536-1593), 
who in 1584, was created fyoampaku (regent or civil dictator) by the 
emperor It is stgnficant that men of Hideyoshi’s power still coveted 
tides bestowed by a neglected and penniless court. By 1587, Hidcyoshi, 
by breaking the resistance of the Satsuma clan, completed his conquest 
of Kyushu Three years later, he could regard himself as the military 
master of all Japan His military ambioon, however, was not satisfied. 
In 1592 and again m 1597 he dispatched armies^ numbering as many 
as 200,000 men, to Korea with the avowed purpose of conquering Chiflf 
Only the death of the Japanese Napoleon in I59S brought these unhappy 
and aggressive exploits to a close. 

Out of the civil war which followed the passing of Japan's greatest 
military genius, power passed into the victorious hands of lycyasu 
(BattI- of Sekigahara, 1600) By 1615, opposition had been completely 
suppressed and the foundations laid for the last and greatest of the 
shogunates — the Tohugawa. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE TOkUGAWAS, 1603-1868 
Hideyoshi had conquered the barons, it remained for lyeyasu and 
his successors to build and consolidate a political, social, and economic 
structure that would preserve the conquest The son of Hidcyoshi was 
set aside (and later slain), and in 1003 lyeyasu accepted from die throne 
the coveted title of shogun. Japan now entered upon a period of gov 
ernment more stable than any she had previously enjoyed. lyeyasu 
broke with the past by building a new capital m eastern Japan, Ycdn 


“Proper names in Jj/aooe, as in Chinese. give the family name first, foltowet! i* 
* giTta Dime. Itl later chapters of this resume where reference u nude to personal 100 
whose names hare appeared repeatedly m Western l tenrare and in the daily and Ktsod^ 
psru, the more familiar Western practice u Mowed. 
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(later known as Tokyo). Like Yoritomo, he sought freedom from the 
enervating influences and traditions of the Imperial Court which, as for- 
merly, remained at Kyoto. But Yedo was not to be merely a second 
Kamakura. Iyeyasu conceived the new capital to be not only the mili- 
tary camp of the former Bakufu but also the political, commercial, and 
cultural center of the state. From Yedo Castle, today the permanent 
residence of the emperors, Iyeyasu and successive Tokugawa shoguns 
ruled Japan. The shogun, himself, and his bureaucracy ruled directly 
a fourth of the country, including most of the important cities. Officers 
of this government were drawn exclusively from the hereditary vassals 
of the Tokugawa clan — the daimyo (lords, literally “great name”) and 
the samurai (knights). The remainder of the country was divided 
among other daimyo . Of these, some 50 percent were known as fudai 
(inside lords), since they too were either branch families or vassals of the 
Tokugawa. The remainder, the tozama (outside lords), were regarded 
as potential foes of the shogunate. Outstanding among such clans were 
Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen, all of which were later to win 
fame as “the western clans” and as the leaders of the Restoration of 
1868. Inasmuch as these clans possessed great wealth and constituted 
the greatest potential threat to the shogunate, they were subjected to 
numerous restrictions and disabilities. They were excluded from all 
offices in the Yedo government. The daimyo were required to spend 
every second year at the shogun’s capital (the law of sanlyn \otai) 
and to leave their wives and children as permanent hostages of their 
loyalty to the shogunate. The tozama were excluded from the em- 
peror’s court at Kyoto and were not permitted to form alliances among 
themselves. Also, in the early years of the Tokugawa regime, feudal 
holdings were redistributed so as to place fudai lords at strategic points 
where they might crush attempted tozama risings against the shogun- 
ate. The building of feudal castles was strictly limited, if not pro- 
scribed. The movement of travellers from one province to another was 
carefully checked. Where surplus wealth might encourage a tozama 
lord to revolt, the shogun did not hesitate to “honor” such lord with a 
command to expend it on public works. As late as 1753 the daimyo of 
Satsuma was ordered to repair at great cost the levees of the Kiso River, 
750 miles from his fief. By these and other means, the shogunate was 
able to maintain predominance over the tozama lords while at the same 
time leaving them complete autonomy in the government of their fiefs. 
Even in the matter of revenue, the daimyo within each fief retained 
full administrative power, levying and collecting taxes according to the 
laws of the fief. The system was thus pre-eminently feudal. The rev- 
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cants of the shogunate were not national, they were derived from the 
vast Tokugawa estates The armies were likewise feudal The Toku- 
gawa forces were composed of the direct feudal retainers of the clan, 
though in time of emergency the barons might be called upon to fur 
nish contingents of fighting men The very existence of these semi 
independent feudal armies was, obviously, an ever present threat to the 
shoguns authority This was particularly true in western Japan, the 
home of the tozama lords 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF TOKUGAWA JAPAN 


The Tokugawas had created a system of centralized feudalism 
While their rule was as yet less than 40 years old (1640), they had 
adopted and enforced a national policy of exclusion and seclusion, 
which, though isolating Japan from the world about her, conferred 
upon her more than two centuries of unbroken peace Military power, 
astute statecraft and freedom from foreign influence all contributed to 
the unprecedented stability of the early Tokugawa government The 
foundation of that stability was, however, social as well as pobetcak 
Tokugawa administrators sensed the importance of maintaining the 
economic and social status quo Their efforts were therefore directed 
toward the creation of a crystallized social order During the constant 
civil strife of the Ashikaga period, men of ambition might rise .from 
fowly origin to posiuons of privilege. No such shifting was to be 
permuted under the new dictatorship The social order under the 
Tokugawas was rigid and conventional 


At the peak of the social edifice was the emperor, who with his 
civilian court nobility, the £«ge, resided at Kyoto In matters of theo- 
retical honor, the emperor and his court were unrivalled, but since they 
Were without property, they were dependent on income granted by the 
shogun and w ere subject to the commands and the supervision of > edo, 
thus then honor was little more than a hollow pretense. 

Second in the social scale stood the feudal nobility of various grades, 
, shogun himself. The datmyo might lack that essence of 
unadulterated honor on which the civilian court was fed, but what he 
lacked in honor, he possessed m the abundant material wealth which 
flowed from hw feudal fief Ranking below the dtamyo were the 
who were lesser vassals of the Tokugawa, and the go\cmn 
who tilled minor administrative posts in the shogunate Below these 
agam were the samurai the kmghts or herednary fighting men They 
C ‘ l *r r ° f 1 sh0gUn 0r o£ other herons, and to them was 
eserved the privilege of wearing the two swords, the badge of kiughc 
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hood. Their incomes, paid by their lord, were small, as befitted men 
trained to live a frugal and austere life and to find happiness in. the 
honor of their calling. During the Tokugawa period there were some 
two million of these samurai, representing about 400,000 households. 
Since after 1615 there were no longer any wars to fight, the samurai 
became a social parasite living upon the toil of the peasantry. 

Contrasted sharply with the above gradations of aristocratic and 
privileged society were the commoners. Even here social distinctions 
were no less severe. The farmer, in matters of honor at least, was tire 
aristocrat of the plebs. He provided the rice on which his social su- 
periors fed more generously than did he himself. His was the honor 
not only to produce the food but also to pay a good portion of the taxes. 
In return, he was conceded a “living,” sometimes only a bare existence, 
and a generous share of social honor among his fellow commoners. 
Some of the more fortunate farmers might on occasion be elevated to 
the samurai class. In the case of the Satsuma clan, some of the samurai 
were also farmers. Generally speaking, however, the farmer could 
count on few rewards in a life of incessant toil. Privileged society paid 
lip service to the value of agriculture, but in practice it showed little 
concern for the agriculturist. 

Next in the social scale of plebian society was the artisan, whose hon- 
ored position was logical in a state dominated by the military man. 
The artisan fashioned the sword, and the sword was the soul of the 
samurai. Artistic craftsmanship was its own reward. 

Below the artisan was die merchant, who enjoyed the contempt of 
society as a whole. He produced nothing, so it was thought, yet he 
waxed rich by disposing of what others had produced. During the 
Tokugawa period, the merchant’s power greatly increased until through 
his growing control of the national wealth he could exploit the privi- 
leged classes just as these classes exploited the peasant. 

.Finally,, at the bottom of the social scale were the eta, scarcely to be 
counted as members of human society. The eta were bound to heredi- 
tary occupations involving some form of pollution, or social ostracism ; 
those who handled the bodies of the dead, executioners, beggars, and 
professional entertainers. 

THE SOCIAL PATTER N—BUSHID O 

The intellectual pattern of this military-feudal society was the ethical 
philosophy of Bushido, the Way of the Warrior. It was derived in part 
from Confucian doctrine. Since the Tokugawa shoguns recognized 
that their continued power depended on maintaining the political, eco- 
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nomic, and social status quo and since the foundations of their society 
were deeply rooted in the past, they adopted this past, at least such por 
tions of it as were conven ent, as the model both for the present and the 
future. They sought indeed to make their particular order an unchang 
ing order They real zed, however, that if they were to freeze society, 
they must subject the commoners as well as the privileged feudal classes 
to a conventional code of social behavior more formal than anything 
Japan had pres lously known Such a code was provided by Bushido 
The term Bushido is of comparamely recent origin. The cult, or the 
set of ideas of wh.ch it is the label, is, on the contrary, of ancient origin. 
These ideas were analogous m some degree to European concepts of 
chivalry Principles in the code of Bushido vaned from time to tune. 
They did not become highly conventionalized until well into the Toku- 
gawa period and then became so, as already indicated, to serve a specific 
political objective of the ruling military caste. Historically, the phi- 
losophy found its origins in early conceptions of the soldier s duty In 
periods of strife there was need for standards of loyalty among fighting 
men Thus "rectitude, courage, bcne\o!cncc, politeness, sincerity 
honor disdain of money, and self-control constituted a set of ideals 
poinung the way for the samurai Since virtue is only as strong as 
those who profess its practice, it may be assumed that the samurai rarely 
achieved the philosophical ideal In the early days of feudalism, this 
warrior code was largely a mere sentiment between lord and vassal 
based on direct personal service and contact m battle, but in the 
Tokugaw a period it assumed the form of a tangible and systematized 
creed for controlling in times of peace the turbulent qualities of the 
samurai Furthermore, the period of peace imposed by Tohugawa 
supremacy made it more than ever necessary to control the commoners 
and in particular the rising middle classes Bushido therefore achieved 
a new significance as an ethical guide applied by the rulers to privileged 
and unprivileged society alike. 



Chapter 4 


EARLY WESTERN CRUSADERS 

T HE history of Western contacts with the Far East is a long and 
fascinating story. It reaches back into the pre-Christian Era. 
These pages, however, are concerned only with years that are distinctly 
modem and contemporary — the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
But modern events find their origins in the remote past. A study of the 
French Revolution involves some delving into the much earlier society 
of feudalism. And so, in seeking to understand the conflicts between 
the West and the Far East during the past century and a half, it will be 
of advantage to review, even superficially, events and problems of earlier 
centuries. What, then, was this pre-nineteenth century heritage in the 
relations of Europe and the Far East? 

THE EARLIEST REFERENCES TO CHINA . 

The time at which Europe gained its first knowledge of China is not 
- known with certainty. Perhaps it was as early as t he sixth or even the 
seventh century b. c. In 128 a.c. the Chinese empero r Wu Ti. d ispatched 
the embassy of Chang Ch’ien into west central Asia. The results of 
this mission were notable. Force and diplomacy extended Chinese in- 
fluence west of the Pamir divide; regular communication with western 
Asia was established; and, finally, an indirect trade between China and 
Europe developed. 1 

"Thus there grew at the beginning of the Christian Era a remarkable 
overland ^t raffic in silk from China to the Roman World . The direct 
overland route stretched from Antioch through Samarkand, Kashgar, 
Lop-nor, and across Central Asia to the Sera metropolis of Ch’ang-an in 
western China. Alternate water routes extended from the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf to western India, whence they joined the land route by 
way of Khotan, or continued eastward by the sea route as far as the 
modem Hanoi in Indo-China. This traffic was due primarily to the 

‘For a detailed account of early relations between Europe and China consult G. F. 
Hudson, Europe and China (London, 1931), which covers the period to 1800. 

See also, Harry E. Burton, The Discovery of the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1932), 
90-10‘L '• 
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Roman demand for silk, not to any Chinese demand for the products 

of Rome 

The European demand for Chinese silk continued during the first six 
centuries of the Christian Era In the sixth century, however, “the 
smuggled moth was producing silk in Europe, where the silk industry 
had been established at Constantinople The Roman World, and ulti 
mately Europe as a whole, were freed from dependence on China’s silk. 
The early romance of the China trade was for the time being ended 

The sixth century 1 hevtse witnessed the rise in Central Asia of the 
Turks and their advance westward until they had effected diplomatic 
contacts with the Roman World at Constantinople. This did not lead 
to direct Roman contacts with China, but it created in Byzantine Greek 
literature, from Turkish sources, the most revealing picture of China to 
appear in European literatute prior to the accounts of Marco Polo 
This was the work of Simocatta, an Egyptian Greek, writing about 630 
But, though Europe had lost ns interest m China, the annals of the 
T ang dynasty contain much on the population and wealth of Byzan- 
tium 


THE NESTOR1AN MISSIONS 

When Christianity, in one or other of its various forms, first reached 
China is not known Tradition would base « that Saint Thomas 
preached there More substantial evidence attaches to the work of the 
Nestonan missionaries The Persian Church augmented by Nestonan 
r i WCrC ” pclicd £rom *** Romin Empire, had by the close 

of the fifth century become Nestonan m doctrine. Its missionaries 
were acuve m Mesopotamia, India, and Central Asia, and from there 
finally reached China The record of this Nestonan effort has been 
preserved on a monument erected at Sian in 781, though not discovered 
until the seventeenth century * From this and other sources it now ap- 
r* the Nesionans reached Tatig China about 633, where they 

iTT v th ' ci,,p " 0 ' church " ■» «» 

Knmt t„l" d 't° Ug V Um fV fc ' fa,lh wa! * >PPtat5 m 

Lnar.es ^ “ for two cen,urjes > « n h!, m 845, the mis- 
and? C ° mmand4d b * emperor to renounce their pncstly 
to cease to pervert the institutions of the country ” s 

In tfce jpcllug Hnan/!i' y spd ’" B f ° r (Wade-Cilt, romamratjon) 

«•* * d,nisty form «* b " n 
The ,nirIffD. of ' i T g iynxt * name was Change not Hsian 

i ‘“E V a ° d *“ 8 ”» hy «** be Prepared to face 

ff0m * P'«e niroel and from va^g form. 

Coodneh 4 SAm History 0 f the chsttn People (New Yort 1943) 128 129 
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THE ARAB TRADE 

In Chinese history th e period of the Five Dynasties (907-960) and of 
the Sung dynasty (960-J279), though marked by political weakness, was 
nevertheless distinguished for cultural brilliance. The Chinese' were 
moving southward and thereby were increasing the relative importance 
of the Yangtze Valley an d the southern coast. A very considerable 
foreign trade was conducted at Ch’uan-chou (Zayton) in Fukien, and 
at. Canton in Kwangttmg. This trade was both encouraged and 
rigidly controlled by th e Sung emperors, who derived a substantial rev- 
enue from it. Most of the foreign merchants i n this trade were Moslem 
Arabs, who in general seem to have been well treated, were permitted 
to settle in the country, to t ake Chinese wives, to adju st disputes among 
themselve s according to their own laws, and, in some cases, to hold high 
office in the state. Th£ re was, too, among these southern foreigners a 
colony of Jews. It wa# this Arab trade which was to carry eventually 
to Europe a knowledge of Chinese tea . Meanwhile, Islam straddled the 
trade routes between Europe and the Far East while Europe’s energies 
were consumed in the rfionstrous political failure of the Crusades. ’Fol- 
lowing close upon these disasters came the Mongol invasions of Europe. 
The time had come wb efl in Europe both church and state would seek 
an escape from this nev*' challenge from Central Asia. 4 

THE RENEWAL O f EUROPEAN INTEREST IN CHINA 

Christian Europe w as beset in the thirteenth century by unpre- 
cedented dangers. On 'fae "sottfei anrb xutliiteaSi Yay Aie YamtticA "power 
of Islam. Directly to the east was the rising threat of the Mongol Em- 
pire, whose armies in 1222 invaded Europe and defeated the Russians 
on the Dnieper. Simultaneously other Mongol armies were advancing 
eastward upon North China. Before the close of the thirteenth century, 
the empire built by Ch' n gi z Khan and his successors sprawled across 
the map of Eurasia fro m the western borders of Russia to the Pacific. 
Trade routes from Europe to China, closed for more than four centuries, 
were again opened. Europe was soon to expand upon the meager 
knowledge of China which it had gained in the days of the silk trade. 
The motives inspiring this new European interest in China and the 
empire of the Tatars were various. Christian Europe was not averse to 
the possibility of an alli ance with the Mongols and the Chinese against 
the Moslems. The Cr usa des, quite apart from their spiritual results, 
had created a new demand for. the wares of the East. Finally, the 
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Roman Catholic Church recognized in some measure the new oppor- 
tunity to carry Christianity to the pagan world Faith, fear, and the 
desire for material gain combined to inspire the embassies which Europe 
was soon to dispatch into Central Asia and the Far Cast. 

The first ambassador of the Catholic Church was a Franciscan, John 
de Plano Carpmi He delivered a papal letter to the Great Khan at his 
Mongolian capital in 12# The Khans reply was not encouraging. 
Instead of agreeing to accept Christianity, he counselled the Pope to pro- 
ceed to the Hast and there pay homage to the Mongol power. The next 
Christian missions to the East were sent by Louis IX of France The 
first of these, headed by Andrew of Longomeau and designed to secure 
a treaty of alliance against the Moslems, was rebuffed in 1249 The sec- 
ond of Louis’ embassies, sent in 1252, was in charge of a Flemish Fran- 
ciscan, William of Ruhr uric. He, like Carpim, was received at the 
camp of the Great Khan m Mongolia Neither of them reached China, 
though both recorded the information they obtained concerning that 
country 

THE POLOS IN CHINA 

Kublai Khan, as ruler of the eastern Mongol dominions, set up his 
capital at Cambaluc (Khanbahq, the modern Peking or Pei-p’ing) In 
1264 There the Khan received two Venetian merchants, Nicolo and 
Mafleo Polo, whose travels in Asia had been prompted by neither po- 
litical nor religious but rather by commercial, motives Now, however, 
they were commissioned by the Khan with letters to the Papacy asking 
that a hundred scholarly missionaries be sent to the Mongol capital 
The Papacy responded by dispatching two Dominicans who turned 
hack to Europe before the journey w as well begun. The Polo brothers, 
less timorous than their ecclesiastical brethren, returned in 1275 to Ku 
blai s capital, taking with them Nicolo’s son Marco. All three entered 
the service of the Khan and continued to serve him for seventeen years, 
enjoying both honor and advancement The Boo\ of Marco Polo, wnt 
ten at the close of the century after the return of these intrepid travellers 
to Europe, gave to the West us first comprehensive picture of China. 
Marco records the existence in China of Europeans earned there captive 
by the Mongols. His, too, was the first European account to record tbe 
name Zipangu (Japan) 

. was ip st as the Polos were returning for the second time to Europe 
that the first zealous Roman missionary, John of Monte Comno, in 
12S9, was carrying a papal letter to the Khan. Arriving at Cambaluc 
about 1293, he was permitted to preach, to erect a chinch, and to be as 
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sisted by missionaries sent subsequently to join him. In 1307 the Pope 
created him Archbishop o£ Cambaluc, and when, in 1328, Corvino died, 
there had been created a Christian community of several thousand en- 
joying the favor of the Mongol dynasty. This favor was a feature of 
the Mongol policy of cultivating foreign religions as a counterpoise to 
the Confucian philosophy of their conquered subjects, the Chinese. 
With the collapse of the Mongol rule in 1368, the Christian community 
established by Corvino appears to have vanished. Under the subse- 
quent Ming rulers foreign creeds and isms which had been patronized 
by the Mongols were suppressed. 

■ The fall of the Mongol power interrupted the revival in the silk trade 

' between China and Europe. It also tended to center the attendon of 
Europe upon the spice trade. During the period when the Mongols 
controlled Persia, prior to its conversion to Islam, Italian traders were 
permitted direct access to India. They were able easily to lower the 
fantastic prices charged by the Egyptian middlemen in the spice trade. 
Thus when the Mongol power fell and European traders could no 
longer trade directly with India, but on the contrary were subject to the 
exactions and wars of a hostile Islam, a demand was thereby created 
for a new route to the land of spices. This demand was created just 
at a time when the European conception of India and the Far East was 
overcoming the incredulity which had greeted the accounts of Marco 
Polo. 5 

THE ALL-SEA ROUTE TO CHINA 

From as early as 1291 Europe had played with the idea of a sea route 
to the East. Not until two centuries later was this dream brought to 
fulfillment when, in 1488. Portuguese navigators reached and passed the 
Cape of Good Hope. Ten years later (1498-1499), Vasco da Gama 
reached Calicut in India from Lisbon, and returned with a valuable 
cargo of pepper. Successors of da Gama reached Malacca in 1511. 
From these advanced trading posts, which now for the first time could 
be reached by an unbroken sea voyage, the Portuguese advanced to 
Java, Siam, Indo-China, and the southern coasts of China Proper. 
Meanwhile, they had, by their naval warfare against the Arabs, become 
the commercial masters of the Arabian Sea. The Portuguese could con- 
template with satisfaction their control of the sea route from Lisbon to 
Malacca. 

The China which Portuguese traders were soon to visit was ruled by 


“For convenient readings on European knowledge of China during the early and 
medieval periods, sec Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither (2 vols., London, 1866). 
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Ae last of the great Chinese dynasties the Ming (1365-1644) The first 
century of Ming rule had been a period of commercial and maritime 
Vigor dominated by a forceful naval diplomacy Chinese fleets pene 
traced the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean returning with 
tribute bearing embassies Alter 1421, when the Ming capital was 
moved from Nanking to Peking, maritime interests were subject to m 
creasing neglect Yet some remnants of the trade remained, for when 
Portugal s em ssary, Albuquerque, reached Malacca, he found a£hifiese 
trading squadron of five junks* 

THE FIRST PORTUGUESE REACH CHINA 
The first Portuguese reached China from Malacca in 1514 This was 
a commercial and unofficial enterprise, and though the mariners were 
not permitted to land they disposed of their goods at a considerable 
profit This auspicious beginning led m 1517 to an official Portuguese 
mission headed by Thomas Pires who was conducted to Canton m a 
pepper laden Portuguese squadron commanded by Fcrnam d Andrade. 
The embassy was well received at Canton and permission was requested 
for it to proceed to Peking In this it was supported by the Canton 
merchants whose commercial interests bad been furthered temporarily 
by the arrival of the Portuguese in Malacca Accordingly, in 1519 Pires 
was ordered to j roceed to Peking But no sooner had he reached die 
capital than he w as hustled back to Canton and imprisoned In 1522 
the Chinese attacked and destroyed the Portuguese trading post at Can 
ton though another which survived for some years was soon established 
nearby at Lappa Later, Portuguese traders were driven from Ningpo 
and Amoy These misfortunes are not difficult to explain Reports 
had already reached the Ming court that the Portuguese, far from being 
bent solely on peaceful commerce, were intent on conquest. Mean- 
while, too Simon d Andrade, a brother of Fcrcum, who had reached 
Canton W lth a Portuguese license to trade, had outraged Chinese official 
dotn by his insolence and by piratical forays along the coast. Conse 
quentto, the Portuguese could blame only themselves for their diplo- 
matic and commercial failure 

,awless tegardmg all Eastern peoples as legitimate prey, 
tney [although professing Chnsuan.ty] were hide if any better than the con- 
temporary Japanese pirates who pillaged the Chinese coasts. The Ming 
Vempcrors of China] can scarcely be censured for treaung them as free- 

‘Goodrich, A Short H siorj A 
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THE PORTUGUESE POST AT MACAO 

The informal trade and the intermittent conflicts waged by the Chi- 
nese and the Portuguese along the coasts as far north as Ningpo gave 
place in 1557 to a somewhat more 'formal intercourse. In this year the 
Portuguese established themselves at Macao, a small peninsula joined 
by a narrow neck of land to Hsiang Shan (Island of Hsiang), which lies 
in the delta to the south of Canton. Portuguese occupation of this deso- 
late spot appears to have been arranged quite informally, though in part 
it may have been a reward for assistance in the suppression of Chinese 
piracy. At all events the foreigners were permitted to remain, assisted 
to this end no doubt by a little well-placed bribery, and later by the pay- 
ment of an annual rent. Across the narrow isthmus, the Chinese con- 
structed a wall with one gate in order that the movements of the West- 
erners might be the better controlled. Here the Portuguese traders 
were under the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities. They them- 
selves, however, were usually allowed to handle cases involving only 
their own subjects. Beyond this, Chinese control, territorial, judicial, 
and fiscal, was absolute. 8 It remained so until 1849, at which time the 
Portuguese began to persist in a claim to exclusive jurisdiction. Macao, 
nevertheless, was not recognized as Portuguese territory until'the Pro- 
tocol of Lisbon was signed in 1887. Macao, from the time ’when the 
Portuguese first settled there until the cession of Hongkong to Great 
Britain in 1842, remained the summer residence of Westerners engaged 
in the Canton trade. During the later nineteenth century its impor- 
tance declined steadily. 

CHINA’S POLICY AND THE PORTUGUESE TRADE 

The question naturally arises why China, after her expulsion of the 
Pires mission and her subsequent experience with the Portuguese law- 
lessness, tolerated these foreign merchants at all. In part it may be ex- 
plained by the tendency of the Chinese Imperial Court to assert an au- 
thority which it W'as either unwilling or unable to enforce. Certainly 
the emperor could not bestow his Imperial favor on surly Western bar- 
barians who had respect neither for the dignity of the empire nor for 
its control over neighboring tributary states. Yet if there was profit to 
be derived from a limited commerce with the barbarian, he might be 
permitted to trade informally at a few ports. This was practical and 
therefore good Chinese doctrine. Actually the Chinese merchants at 
Canton desired the trade; there were provincial officials who for a con- 


8 H, B. Morse, The Chronicles oj the East India Company Trading to China (5 vo!s., 
Oxford, 1926-29), I, 8-9. 
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snfcraton «ould permit the trade, and at Peking, metropolitan officials, 
likewise for a consideration, might pretend ignorance that there was any 
trade with the barbarian at all The consequence was that the trade 
prospered while the question of diplomatic recognition was ignored. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
The rediscovery of China by Portuguese traders renewed and intensi 
fied the missionary interest of the Roman Catholic Church. Francis 
Xavier who in 1549 introduced Catholicism to Japan, was the first 
zealo* in the new campaign to convert the Chinese. Xavier, however, 
died off the «mt of Kwangtung (1552), thwarted in hi! ambiuon to 
carry Carbolic Christianity to China Several missionaries who subse 
quentlv sought to enter the country were denied admittance. From 
these failures came the resolve to tram in the Chinese language a selected 
group of Jesuits who might appeal to Chinese officialdom not on re- 
ligious grounds but rather through other scholarly attainments. So it 
was that Matteo Ricci an Italian a student of mathematics and astron 
omy who had joined the Society of Jesus in 1571, came to Macao in 
1582 At first garbed in the robes of a Buddhist monk, he contented 
himself with winning the interest and respect oE Chinese officials 
through his scientific knowledge. His Buddhist robes were later dis- 
carded for the dress of a Chinese Confuaan scholar, not without effect, 
for in 1601 he received permission to reside and preach tn Peking, where 
he continued to live until his death m 1610 10 
The religious propaganda of Ricci his associates, and successors, based 
on their appeal to the scienufic and scholarly interests of Chinese official 
dom met with notable success Among the converts were many prin- 
ces of the blood, mandarins and other courtiers As aids in their rois- 


•Hie IT 5 um of foreign trade which prevailed under the Mings u the key to the 
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- sionary work, the Jesuits employed every intellectual, scientific, and 
mechanical device which the Europe of their day could- suggest: clocks, 
horological instruments, gauges, glass prisms, mathemadcal and as- 
tronomical instruments, and geographical, architectural, literary, and re- 
ligious books. .Ricci prepared for the Chinese a map of the world, on 
which he tactfully placed China in the middle; his followers corrected 
the Chinese calendar; others were appointed by the emperor to the post 
of state astronomer. A century after Ricci’s arrival at Canton, the 
K’ang-hsi emperor granted freedom of worship to the Roman churches 
throughout the empire. 

PERSECUTION AND ITS CAUSES 

These official favors did not exempt the missionaries from persecution. 
In 1616 and again in 1664 some of the Jesuits were expelled from Peking 
and forced to return to Canton or Macao. In fact it is surprising that 
in the seventeenth century there was not more persecution. Neo-Con- 
fucianism under the Ming emperors was inclined to be fixed and in- 
tolerant; Buddhism and Taoism were permitted but were regulated 
closely. The Imperial Court under the late Mings and under the first 
Manchu rulers did not look with favor on an exclusive, authoritarian, 
and dogmatic religion such as Catholicism. Actually, seventeenth-cen- 
tury China, whatever its limitations may have been, was more tol- 
erant than Catholic Europe. At the very moment when the Papacy 
' was seeking tolerance for its monks in China, Alva, as agent of the 
Counter Reformation, was seeking to crush by the sword heresy in the 
Netherlands. A Church which denied tolerance to Europe, insisted 
upon it from the Chinese. And when finally Christianity was pro- 
scribed by/Peking (1724), responsibility rested upon the missionaries 
rather than upon Chinese officialdom. 

THE RITES CONTROVERSY 

For some fifty years after the arrival of Ricci, the Jesuits were the only 
Christian missionaries in China, but in the following century they 
were Joined by representatives of the Dominicans (1631), the Francis- 
cans (1633), the Augiistinians (1680), and the Paris Foreign Missions 
(1683). With the arrival of these competing orders, many of the poli- 
cies toward doctrine and procedure which had been adopted by the 
Jesuits were attacked by the late comers. These disputes may be classi- 
fied under three heads, all of importance to the theological mind of the 
times. They involved the major question whether Christianity as prac- 
ticed by the Church should compromise with Chinese culture in order 
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to appear less antagonistic to China s political and social institutions 
Under the first group o£ controversies was the question whether Chi 
nese classical terms such as Tien (Heaven), known to all Chinese 
scholars, should be used by the missionary and given a Christian con 
notation In the second group fell such questions as to whether Chi 
nese converts should be forbidden to engage in ceremonies honoring 
Confucius and the ancestors Finally there were numerous miscet 
laneous problems Would the Church permit masses to be said for 
the souls of the non-Christian ancestors of [Chinese] Christians ? 11 

Ricci and his immediate followers had recognized that if Christianity 
was to make progress in China it must accommodate itself to some of 
the beliefs and practices of Confucianism and ancestor worship Thus 
he maintained that the ceremonies to Confucius and to ancestors were 
civil and not religious acts Therefore a convert to Catholicism could 
particip te in them without violating his religion. Some of the Jesuits 
themselves doubted the moral basis of this liberal policy, but by the 
Frarciscans and by the Dominicans such practices were stoutly opposed. 
Furthermore^ the Jesuits permitted use of the Chinese character T ten 
(Heaven) in referring to the Christian God The rival orders asserted 
that T ien<hu (Lord of Heaven) was the correct character These dis- 
putes raged on among the missionaries for the better part of a century, 
and finally were carried for settlement both to the emperor m Peking 
and to the Pope in Rome. In 1700 the Manchu k ang hsi emperor de- 
cided in favor of the Jesuits while w Rome the Papacy supported their 
cntics The resulting situation was ludicrous No missionary could 
go to China as a representauve of the Roman Church unless he accepted 
the Papacy as the final authority on the true significance of China s re- 
ligious ideographs such missionaries as accepted this authority, the 
Manchu emperor w ould not receive The net result of this extraordi- 
nary episode was that m 172-1 all missionaries, save a few who were re- 
tained for scientific work were expelled 12 Despite this development, 
the Church fared better than it deserved. Many of its converts retained 
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their faith, and courageous missionaries more interested in the work of 
salvation than in theological disputation entered China secretly at the 
risk of their lives to minister to the faithful and to win new converts. 13 
Moreover, it should be noted that although in its spiritual mission the 
church had enjoyed only the most qualified success, the intellectual in- 
fluence of the Jesuits on late Ming China was very considerable. 

THE SPANIARDS REACH THE PHILIPPINES 

Less than a decade after the first Portuguese navigators reached Can- 
ton, Spanish explorers were crossing the Pacific after rounding Cape 
Horn. In March, 1521, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese by birth but 
sailing under the flag of Spain, discovered the Mariana or Ladrone 
(Robber) Islands, and later in the same month reached Samar in the 
Philippines. At Cebu, Magellan found a native population engaged in 
trade with China. Junks from Siam visited in Philippine waters, while 
in the markets of Cebu brass gongs and a variety of articles gave evi- 
dence of an extensive trade with the Chinese. 

The Spaniards, however, were not seeking the Philippines or China, 
but the Spice Islands which lay to the south. As it happened, these 
islands, by the line of demarcation of 1494, lay, as did also the Philip- 
pines, in the Portuguese half of the world. It was not, then, until some 
years later that Spain undertook conquest and exploration of the Philip- 
pines. Manila was founded in 1571, by which time the Chinese trade 
with the islands wasr considerable. In this trade the Spaniards were 
soon involved, for they had failed to find in the Philippines the coveted 
wealth of the Spice Islands, and they could not trade directly with China, 
which was recognized as lying within the Portuguese sphere. Herein 
lies the explanation of the rapid increase in the Chinese commerce with 
Manila and in the Chinese population of that city — an increase so rapid 
that Spanish colonizers resorted on a number of occasions to massacre. 
Some of Spain’s adventurers at Manila contemplated the conquest of 
China, naively suggesting that less than one hundred soldiers could 
handle the matter. 

THE DUTCH IN THE FAR EAST 

Fresh from their successful struggle for national independence, the 
Dutch re ached the Far East at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

“Commenting on the Bull "Ex quo singular)" of Pope Benedict XIV, July 11, 1742, 
which condemned Chinese ceremonies and chose the expression T’ien-chtt for God, The 
Catholic Encyclopedia (London, 1908), III, 671-672, observes: “Rome having spoken, 
no more can he said here on the question, but it may be noted that the Bull "Ex quo 
singular)" was a terrible blow to the missions in China. . . 
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Organization o£ the United Dutch East India Company ngmiized the 
emerging commercial supremacy o£ the Netherlands and its determina- 
te with England, to destroy the colonial and mercantile monopoly ot 
Spain and Portugal The Dutch attempted co open trade at Canton 
m 160J, and again in 160?, but on both occasions permission was denied, 
probably at the instigation ot the Portuguese at Macao. In retaliation, 
the Dutch attacked Macao unsuccessfully in 1622 Subsequent attacks 
on the Portuguese were conducted from a new Dutch base on the Pes- 
cadores Islands near Taiwan (Formosa) Here too the Dutch earned 
on trade with Chinese from the mainland, until under pressure from 
Chinese authorities they were forced to retire to Formosa (1624), where 
on the west coast of the island they constructed a factory (trading post) 
and a fort known as Zelandia CasteL Here the Dutch were advanta- 
geously situated for the development of their trade between the East In- 
dies and Japan, and for the formalizing of their relations sv ith China, In 
1662, however, they were driven from Formosa by Cheng Ch'eng hung, 
known popularly as koxmga, a partisan of the last Ming aspirants who 
had not jet been suppressed by China’s new Manchu rulers. Two 
decades later the Dutch, who meanwhile had assisted the Manchus in 
the overthrow of Koxmga’s mushroom state (Formosa, Amoy, and past 
of Fukien), were permitted, along with the English, to trade at Amoy, 
but such were the exactions of the Manchu military that the trade was 
soon virtually abandoned 

During the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries the Dutch sent 
four embassies to Peking (1656 1667, 16S54J6 and 1795) seeking formal 
contacts with the Manchu Court and commercial concessions The 
ambassadors were required to perform the humiliating \otQU> (nine 
prostrations), in return for which they received only meager commercial 
privileges After 1729 the Dutch traded regularly at Canton. 

The Dutch were the first representatives of the Protestant faith in 
China. Though they sent no missionaries to the Far East, their traders, 
who had tasted the bitterness of religious persecuuon in Europe, did not 
fail to warn the Chinese against the political and social dangers inherent 
in the Roman Catholic system, in which the spiritual allegiance of Chi 
nesc converts was transferred from Peking to Rome. 

THE ENGLISH REACH CHINA 
Although the English had preceded the Dutch m their efforts to 
'r llb Chma ’ fost sh, P and d* envoys were lost at sea in 
tTk c , En ^ Ush ' vcssel » *cach Canton was dispatched in 1635 
by die English East India Company This was followed by a squadron 
ot English vessels, commanded by Captain John Weddell, sent by the 
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Courteen Association. Weddell arrived at Macao in 1637, proceeded 
to Canton, met at first with opposition from the Chinese, but was finally 
permitted to engage in trade. The English sent ships regularly to 
Canton after 1699, which is the date probably marking the beginning of 
their permanent factory there. 

Other European nations played an inconspicuous role in this early 
China trade. The first French ship to reach Canton arrived in 1698; 
the first Danish ship in 173T, the first Swedish ship in 1732; and the first 
Russian ship in 1753. The first American ship, The Empress of China, 
sailed for China in 1784. 

FIRST RUSSIAN CONTACTS WITH CHINA 

While western Europeans in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were making their first contacts with China by the all-sea route, Rus- 
sians, too, were moving to the East by way of Siberia. These first ad- 
venturers were composed of a motley aggregation of explorers, fur 
traders* and fugitives from the law. Some of them reached the Pacific 
slope, while across Siberia appeared permanent setdements at Tobolsk, 
Tomsk, Yakutsk, Nertchinsk, and other points. In far eastern Siberia 
there was a natural tendency for the Russians to move south into the 
valley of the Amur River. Here they came into conflict with tribal 
peoples who, theoretically at least, recognized the overlordship of China. 
For some years there was intermittent conflict between the Russians and 
the Chinese at Albazin, a Muscovite outpost on the upper Amur. Not 
until 1689 was a boundary settlement effected by the Russo-Chinese 
Treaty of Nertchinsk, China’s first treaty with a Western power. As a 
result of this settlement, in which the Chinese negotiators were assisted 
by Jesuit advisers, Peking retained and extended its sovereignty over the 
Amur Valley. A number of Russian embassies were sent subsequendy 
to Peking during the eighteenth century. A settlement of the Russo- 
Chinese northwestern boundary was reached in 1727, and permanent 
trading posts were established on the frontier. Permission was also 
given for establishment of a Russian church in Peking, and China sent 
to St. Petersburg her only embassy to a foreign court. 

THE WEST DISCOVERS JAPAN 

When Marco Polo was writing of his adventures in China, he re- 
counted that 

* 

Chipangu is an Island toward the east [from China] in the high seas, 

. . . and a very great Island it is. The people are white, civilized, and 
well-favoured. They are Idolaters, and are dependent on nobody. And I 
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can tell you the quantity of gold they have is endless . . . You must know 
that he [the king of this island] hath a great Palace which is entirely roofed 
m th fine gold, just as our churches are roofed with lead, insomuch that it 
would scarcely be posuble to estimate its value 11 

Marco Polo himself did not visit Japan What he wrote was based 
upon hearsay It was, indeed, mote than two centuries after the travels 
of the Polos before Europeans set foot on the shores of Japan The ac 
count generally accepted relates that in 15-12 Portuguese sailors voyaging 
from Macao to Siam were blown from their course to the shores of 
Tanegashima, a small island off the southern coast of Kyushu, where 
they instructed the natives in the use of firearms These visitors ysere 
followed closely by Fernando Mendez Pinto, to whom the discovery of 
Japan is usually credited. He, too, appears to base impressed the Jap- 
anese with the admirable qualities of the gun More Portuguese ships 
soon appeared, for the feudal lords of southern Japan took readily to the 
idea of trade with the foreigners. 

These commercial contacts with southern Japan soon aroused‘the m 
terest of the Portuguese monks Francis Xavier, a Jesuit who had been 
preaching in Goa Travancorc, and Malacca, was inspired to visit the 
Japanese mission field In this he was influenced by Anjiro (Yajiro), a 
Japanese who had been earned to Goa on a Portuguese ship In com 
pany with a brother missionary Father Fernandez, Xavier landed at 
Kagoshima m August, 1549 For more than two years he pursued in 
this new field the most successful mission of his life The Japanese far 
from repelling the foreigner, welcomed both his commerce and hts re 
hgion 

The [Portuguese] Merchants in exchange for their European and Indian 
tommodit « as raw silk fine stufls druggs wines medicines, and a great 
variety of other both natural and artificial curiosities, became possess d of 
immense treasures and the golden marrow of the country The fathers of 
the Society [of Jesus] on their side gam d the hearts of the people, always 
greedy of noselnes by the meek and comfortable doctrine of the Gos- 
pel » 

THE GROWTH OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
Xavier during his stay in Japan moved from Kagoshima in Satsunw 
to Hirad o and later to Kyoto, vainly seeking an audience with the cm- 
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peror. In November, 1551, he left Japan, and died the following year 
of? the coast of southern China. Other Jesuits, however, followed him 
to Japan, where their work soon testified to their vigorous spirit and to 
the tolerance of the Japanese. The missionaries were heard respect- 
fully by all classes of the people, including Buddhist priests. This may 
be accounted for partly by certain similarities between the rites and cere- 
monials of Buddhism and Catholicism. Since, too, Catholicism was in- 
troduced directly from India, many Japanese assumed that it was a re-' 
formed Buddhism. Some of the Japanese feudal lords in their official 
edicts referred to Catholicism as “the New Buddhism from the Western 
Nations.” It may of course be questioned whether many of the Japa- 
nese converts possessed any profound understanding of the new Western 
religion, for it has been noted that “Japanese is a difficult language and 
Christianity is hard to explain.” 

Other causes, too, contributed to the early success of Christianity in 
Japan. The feudal barons desired the profits of the foreign trade, and 
those in southern Japan, where most of the trade was conducted, were 
eager to increase their own power at the expense of the shogun’s govern- 
ment. These barons observed the deference paid by the Portuguese 
traders to the missionaries. They concluded that where the missionary 
was, there too would be the trader. In Kyushu, the barons, on occasion, 
ordered the mass conversion of their retainers to Christianity and even 
instigated persecution of the Buddhists; but if no foreign ship arrived, 
the populace was as often commanded to revert to the native faith. 

Although the Japanese were attracted by the learning and .dignity of 
the Jesuits, they were at a loss to understand their intolerance. 

[The] . . . Jesuits did not study the feelings of others, and their zeal 
easily took the form of an aggressive bigotry, though it must be granted that 
they displayed a splendid courage which undoubtedly gained them the re- 
spect of the military class. Xavier . . . made the bad mistake of insisting 
that all the dead who had not been Christians during their lifetime would 
burn forever. To a people who had never believed seriously in the flames of 
hell, and who paid to the memory of their ancestors a most reverent devo- 
tion, this was a revolting doctrine. 10 , 

Thus, while gaining many converts through one influence or another, 
the missionaries aroused bitter opposition to themselves and their creed. 
Their main strongholds were in Kyushu but they enjoyed some success, 
too, in Kyoto, where a group of Jesuits was received by the shogun and 

M G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (New York, 1931), -408. 
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on tell you the quantity of gold they have U endless ... You must know 
that he (the king of th s island] hath a great Palace which « entirely rooted 
with fine gold just as our churches are roofed with lead, insomuch that n 
would scarcely be possible to estimate its value 14 

Jvfarco Polo himself did not visit Japan What he wrote was based 
upon hearsay It was, indeed, more than t\\ o centuries after the travels 
of the Polos before Europeans set foot on the shores of Japan The ac- 
count generally accepted relates that tn 15-12 Portuguese sailors voyaging 
from Macao to Siam were blown from then course Vo the shores cf 
Tanegashima, a small island oil the southern coast of Ky GshG, where 
they instructed the natives m the use of firearms. These visitors were 
followed closely by Fernando Mendez Pinto, to whom the discovery of 
Japan is usually credited. He, too appears to have impressed the Jap 
aitese with the admirable qualities of the gun More Portuguese ships 
soon appeared, for the feudal lords of southern Japan tool, readily to the 
idea o! trade with the foreigners. 

These commercial contacts with southern Japan soon aroused'the in 
terest of the Portuguese monks F rancis Xavier, a Jesuit who had been 
preaching in Goa, Travancore, and Malacca, was inspired to visit the 
Japanese mission field In this he was influenced by Anjiro (Yajtro) a 
Japanese who had been earned to Goa on a Portugese ship In com 
pany with a brother missionary Father Fernandez, Xavier landed at 
Kagoshima to. August VH9 Fot mote than two years he pursued uv 
th s new field the most successful mission of his life. The Japanese, far 
from repelling the foreigner welcomed both bis commerce and his re 
hgion 

The [Portuguese] Merchants in exchange for their European and Indian 
commodit es as raw silk fine studs druggs wines medicines and a great 
variety of other both natural and artificial curios ties became possess d of 
immense treasures and the golden marrow of the country The fathers of 
the Society {of Jesus) on the r side ga nd the hearts of the people, always 
greedy of novelties by the meek and comfortable doctrine of the Gov 


THE GROWTH OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS 

dU T, S h,s “7 ,n J a P 3n moved from Kagoshima m Satsuma 
toHtrada and later to Kyoto, vainly seeking an audience with the em 


[ 25J Sr 7 ed ’ Ttt Bo ° K af StT W* (3rd ref H- New York, 1926) 
* Egbert Kaempfcr TAe Jj aory of )ipa» (New York |90fi) ff 154 
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A second embassy sent to Japan after Portugal had regained her inde- 
pendence from Spain failed also. ' 

JAPAN IN SECLUSION 

In this manner Japan entered upon a long period of exclusion and 
seclusion. The Dutch, to be sure, were permitted to carry on a limited 
trade confined to the island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbor, and the 
Chinese could send a few junks annually to the same port. Except for 
these contacts Japan was excluded from the outside world, and was to 
remain so for more than two centuries. It was indeed an extraordi- 
nary shift from the original policies of Iyeyasu. What would have hap- 
pened had Japan not adopted the policy of exclusion lies in the field of 
speculation. It is suggestive, however, to recall that during the period 
of exclusion (1638-1854) the Western powers built and consolidated 
their~colonial empires. Had Japan been in more intimate touch with 
world affairs perhaps she too would have played a leading role in those 
struggles. 
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also by Nobunaga (1568), who befncmM them m his desire to curb tbe 

political power of Buddhism 

THE SPANIARDS IN JAPAN 

Until 1552 the Portuguese were the only Europeans to reach Japan. 
When Philip II of Spain ascended the throne of Portugal in 1581, he 
confirmed his Portuguese subjects in the exclusive right to the Japan 
trade. Four years later the Papacy conferred upon the Jesuits the sole 
tight to enter Japan as missionaries. It was just at this tune (1591), that 
Hidcyoshi planning the conquest of China, sent an embassy to Manila 
demanding that the Spaniards there recognize them as their suzerain 
The Spanish governor sent two missions to Japan, carrying among their 
number four Franciscan friars, who, in the guise of ambassadors, entered 
japan in violation of the papal order Other priests who soon followed 
were permitted to remain on the understanding that they should not 
preach Christianity Having accepted this prohibition, the pnests pro- 
ceeded immediately to violate it by conducting services m Nagasaki, 
Kyoto, and Osaka. Hidcyoshi had at first been disposed favorably to- 
ward the foreign priests, but he had become suspicious of political im 
plications in the Jesuit policy and conduct la confirmation of hi* fears, 
he now observed the Spanish priests opuily defying his authority, and 
promoting as in China sectarian feuds with their Jesuit colleagues 
Finally, the idle boasting of a Spanish pilot to the effect that the mis- 
sionary was preparing the way for political conquest led Hidcyoshi to 
act. In February 1597, six Franciscans, three Japanese Jesuits, and 
seventeen Japanese laymen were crucified at Nagasaki In explanation 
of this vigorous act it should be noted that ten years earlier, Hideyoshi, 
alter subduing th- datmyo of Satsuraa, where most of the Christians 
lived, had issued an edict ordering the foreign missionaries to leave 
Japan within twenty days This edict was directed against the pnests 
not against their religion, for the Japanese desired to continue the Portu- 
guese trade. The edict was in consequence modified to permit priests 
to accompany the Portuguese ships but not to remain m Japan But 
for a number of reasons the law was not enforced effectively Pnests 
defied the law, some of them were protected by friendly barons in 
Kyushu, Hidcyoshi s attention was diverted both by war at home and 
abroad. Thus, when the first crucifixions occurred in 1597, the Spanish 
PtK S T? d DOt Pkad 1 S norancc of Hidcyoshi, it will be ob- 

served, did not interfere with the Jesuits. Probably he feared stoppage 
ot the valuable Portuguese trade 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF IYEYASU 

With the passing of Hideyoshi (1598), political control in Japan 
passed into the hands of Tokugawa lyeyasu, the able founder of the 
last great shogunate. Iycyasu’s views on foreign policy and trade were 
probably more enlightened than any which prevailed even in Europe at 
the time. During his rule the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, 
and the English were all welcomed in Japanese ports. The exclusion 
edict against foreign priests was not revoked; neither was it enforced. 
Spanish monks from Manila again entered Japan, and in 1608 the Pa- 
pacy rescinded the restriction which had granted the field solely to the 
Jesuits. 

In 1600 the first Dutch ship reached Japan. It was one of a fleet of 
five vessels which had sailed by way of the Straits of Magellan, and, 
blown from its course, sought shelter in the Japanese harbor of Bungo. 
The pilot of the vessel was an English sailor. Will Adams, who, because 
of his natural wit and ability, was promptly employed by lyeyasu as ad- 
viser in matters of commerce and navigation. Other Dutch ships ar- 
rived in 1609, and a Dutch factory was built at Hirado, an island near 
Nagasaki. News of these successes brought the first English ship to 
Hirado in 1613. lyeyasu, influenced by Adams, offered the English a 
charter for free trade and urged them to construct a factory at his capital, 
Yedo, the modern Tokyo. The short-sighted English Captain Saris 
preferred to remain with his factory and trade at Hirado. There the 
business was handled incompetently and abandoned in 1623 at a time 
when the Dutch trade was prospering. 

lyeyasu was likewise interested in developing closer commercial re- 
lations with Spain. He communicated with the Spanish authorities in 
the Philippines, offered to open the ports of eastern Japan to Spanish 
ships, and allowed it to he understood that the edicts against the mis- 
sionaries would not be enforced. But it soon appeared that Spain was 
more likely to send missionaries than traders to Japan. lyeyasu grew 
suspicious of Spanish motives. The Dutch and English asserted that 
priests were not essential to trade. Accordingly, in 1612 lyeyasu pro- 
scribed the Christian faith. All the Franciscan churches and many of 
the Jesuit establishments were destroyed. Some Japanese converts were 
executed in Yedo (1613), and in the following year suppression of the 
faith was ordered throughout the empire. However, most of the for- 
eign missionaries were not harmed at this time, and many of the local 
barons refused to act against tire native Christians in their ’domains. 
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Hidetada, who succeeded Iycyasu in 1616, executed some Spanish 
priests, yet the laws were still not fully enforced. The government 
sought rather to have the priests leave the country voluntarily, whereas 
native Christians were induced by peaceful means to abandon the faith. 
Actually this policy failed, for the priests were defiant, and most of the 
converts dung to their new-found religion. 


THE POLICY OF EXCLUSION AND SECLUSION 
The Catholic priesthood and their converts were, it seemed to the sho- 
gun, creating a nval authority in Japan which the shogunate was no 
longer willing to tolerate. Accordingly, in 1624 the Spaniards wert 
ordered to leave the country. Direct relations between Japan and the 
Philippines were sesexed. Then in 1636 Iycmitsu, son and successor of . 
Hidetada, proscribed Japanese trade on the high seas. No Japanese ves- 
sel might proceed abroad; no Japanese subject could lawfully leave his 
country; those doing so and attempting to return would suffer death. 
For this revolutionary policy, Catholic Christianity was in part respon- 
sible. Many Japanese converts had gone abroad to receive instruction 
at Macao or Manila, whence they returned to propagate the faith in their 
native land. This practice was now stopped, while at the same time 
,^S Cr U Vh °rv We c PCrm ' t " d *° *“»» I»Pan were sharply con- 
S F? P utch wcrc stm permitted to rrade at Htrado, but at 
(t Xf‘ lhc Portu ^«e were forced to conduct their commerce vit- ' 
trndfy a, prisoners on a small artificial island, known as Deshima. 

voItoHfiS 016 m “ ,UrCS did 1101 cnd double. The Shimabara re- 
rsecuSl?^"^^ by fc0dal oppression and Christian 
lieved to have V - * !?P nurcl * r o£ Japanese converts and was be- 
Spl ^ “**«**■ The government acted 

££ %JZZ P°rtugu«e subjects were forbidden to visit 

Japan, the ^ T h 

A Portuguese embassy % 7* “ ■ and thc acw P ut ,0 dcadl - 

nocencc of the Shimabara "*^"5 l ° ptovc Portu & ucsc in ' 

-> bara reto!t * exactly this fate. All were sen- 


tenced 


backSSo?mtSr S tWdVC mcn ,owe « rank, who were t 
along with a most proud ^^ >0t ? m . en 1516 ncws o£ ^ unhappy succ 
r«niDg in substance, that jfe ou ] d rn«sage from thc Emperor, t 

God of the Christians & himself, nay the v 

die ver y same marmer.” CmW *“* domiaions » he would serve th 

n K aTO pf„, Tk< Hutory of Japan, n, J66-157. 
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A second embassy sent to Japan after Portugal had regained her inde- 
pendence from Spain failed also. 

JAPAN IN SECLUSION 

In this manner Japan entered upon a long period of exclusion and 
seclusion. The Dutch, to be sure, were permitted to carry on a limited 
trade confined to the island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbor, and the 
Chinese could send a few junks annually to the same port. Except for 
these contacts Japan was excluded from the outside world, and was to 
remain so for more than two centuries. It was indeed an extraordi- 
nary shift from the original policies of Iyeynsu. What would have hap- 
pened had Japan not adopted the policy of exclusion lies in the field of 
speculation. It is suggestive, however, to recall that during the period 
of exclusion (1638-1854) the Western powers built and consolidated 
their colonial empires. Had Japan been in more intimate touch with 
world affairs perhaps she too would have played a leading role in those 
struggles. 



Chapter 5 


THE CANTON TRADE 

T HE sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as we have seen in the 
previous chapter, gave promise of a rich and permanent inter- 
course, both material and cultural, betw ecn Europe and the Far East. 
In China there was an intelligent and on the whole a tolerant aud'ttux 
ready to listen while Jesuits lectured cm Europe’s science. In Japan, the 
commercial and economic ideas of Tokugawa ljeyasu far surpassed w 
liberality the economic policies of contemporary leaders in Europe. Yet 
by 1633 Japan had closed her doors to all foreign intercourse save for the 
annual Dutch ship and a few Chinese junks at Nagasaki. China like 
wise adopted a policy of cultural if not commercial exclusion. Repelled 
by the exclusive philosophy of the Catholic Church and by the quarrel- 
some character of its rival religious orders, the Chinese government ex- 
pelled the missionaries in 172-4. Thus the trade between Europe and 
Japan was ended, while such trade as remained with China enjoyed 
only a precarious, unstable existence. This China trade, dominated ut 
the sixteenth century by the Portuguese, passed during the seventeen* 
century into the hands of the Dutch, who by the beginning of the eigbi- 
etnA century were in turn surrendering it to their English rivals. 1 

e eighteenth century was m fact notable for two distinct though 
prlups (dated movements in the relations of the West (Europe) and 
Zi ™ * 35 thc nsc a nd the decline in F.prnpe of a pr o- ' 

-artistic, cultural a&d_intellectual. s The 
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vailed at Canton from 175 0 to 1 839, which precipitated the nineteenth- 
century conflict between tire West and the Far East- 

CHINA’S INFLUENCE UPON EUROPE: 

EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century polite society in Europe 
spoke of Chinese art with ease and familiarity. The brilliant masquer- 
ades of the French court were dominated by the jut of China. The 
work of many of Europe’s rococo artists was enriched if not inspired by 
' the elaborate arts of southern China. To Europeans, the word porce- * 
lain connoted China; in England it actually was tailed “china,” and 
it still is. Lacquer ware, a rarity in the time of Louis XIV, was al- 
most a commonplace in eighteenth-century France- Europe was in- 
fluenced, too, not only by Chinese styles in ornamentation, but also by 
Chinese technical skills in the coloring of silks. 

Side by side with these Chinese influences upon the Paris salon were 
others playing upon the intellectual life of so-called “enlightened” Eu- 
rope. European philosophers such as Leibniz, LaMcttrie, and Quesnay 
found in Confucian philosophy support for the rational basis of their 
systems of “pure thought.” The physiocrats derived in part their no- 
tions on the economic nature of the state from their conception of 
conditions in ancient China. Lastly, it may be noted that in the late 
eighteenth century, Europe’s “Back to Nature” crusades, and the devel- 
opment of a sentimental nature-worship found some of their inspiration 
in the form and symbolism of the Chinese garden. This particular en- 
thusiasm was the final and the most extreme form of China’s cultural 
influence upon Western society. 

As the eighteenth century drew to a close, China ceased to be a source 
of vital inspiration to either tire art or the philosophy of Europe. This 
was due in part to the altered views and changed status of the Jesuits. 
To a great degree the intellectual bridge between China and Europe had 
been built by the Jesuits. They had found in China something akin 
to the ideal state, and they had so reported it to Europe. But the ex- 
pulsion of the" missionaries by China, and the later dissolution of the 
Jesuits in Europe destroyed the main carrier of Chinese thought and 
influence. 3 

CULTURAL ENTHUSIASM BECOMES SKEPTICISM 

With the passing of the Jesuit contact, Chinese cultural influence not 
only cea sed to reach Europe— such -influence as persisted there was 

Adolf Reichwdn, China and Europe (New York, 1925), for a full discussion of 
intellectual and artistic contacts in the eighteenth century. 
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subjected to attack The authenticity of the early Chinese annals was 
questioned In England (1790) Chinese philosophy was dismissed by 
one writer as virtually worthless Save for a few remnants here and 
there, the China of art, letters and philosophy had by 1800 all but dis- 
appeared from the European mind Yet quite another China was al 
ready making Us appeal to Europe This was a material China rather 
than an aesthetic one, an economic China rather than an intellectual 
one Unlike the China which had appealed to the intellectuals of the 
European enlightenment this was a China that appealed to the moneyed 
barons of the English East India Company It was a China of statistics 
and markets, and so the barons hoped, of larger and larger profits. 

Thus it was that as the later eighteenth century advanced, Europe’s 
cultural interest in China was replaced by a growing commercial interest 
—an mtercst which tended more and more to be monopolized by the 
British, which is to say, by the powerful English East India Company 
This did not mean of course that other nationals were excluded from the 
trade of the China coast, but their share in n was circumscribed by po- 
bucal events For instance, the Portuguese who had dominated the 
early trade (15 17~ca 1600), maintained themselves continuously at 
Macao during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, en 
joying the profits of a small but lucrative, if not always an honorable 
trade The Dutch who dominated the eastern trade m the seventeenth 


century, faded to maintain this lead against the British in China 
France, defeated by Britain in the colonial struggle, was unable to bid 
seriously for the China trade So it was that as the eighteenth century 
advanced, the China trade became more and more the property of the 
English East India Company Britain s victories in the colonial wars, 
her established position m India, and her primacy in the industrial revo- 
luuon all served to simulate her trade with the Far East In fact, from 
' u ™ 11 may be said that China s relations with Europe were 
essentially her relations with the English East India Company, For 
most of this period China’s foreign trade was CQ^”,— d to the single 
s h China port of Canton Thus this comme 1 , catuc to be known 
T A C P uma traf * c peculiar circumstances surrounding this 
ra c, t e attitudes of the Chinese toward the foreign barbarians, and of 
tnc ioreign barbarians in turn toward the ‘heathen" Chinese— all these 
a crea by 1839 a crisis in the relations between Great Britain and 
V 3 11 * as this ctis >5 and the wars which followed it that were to 
ri^TmT nU cJal f ns ° f Cfuna and the Wcst for the succeeding cen 
<7 ' anaI y sis therefore of the Canton trade in the year* 

ore 1839 cannot be dismissed as a mere academic pursuit 
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THE CANTON TRADE: EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

The trade at Canton in the seventeenth century had been granted by 
China as a monopoly to the Portuguese, and as late as 1681 the Portu- 
guese by reason of this grant and because of their establishment at 
Macao were still successful in excluding all other nationals from this 
commerce. However, when in 1685 the emperor of China declared alL 
ports open to foreign commerce, the English East India Company was 
granted the right to establish a factory — that is, to trade — at ’Canton. 4 
Since subsequent efforts to trade at ports other than Canton did not 
■v prove successful, the Company 'centered its efforts at Canton, to which 
ships were dispatched regularly after 1715. The increase in the size and 
value of the trade encouraged the Company to maintain a regular staff 
at Canton and Macao. The French also set up a factory at Canton. 
Thus the tendency for the foreign trade to gravitate to Canton was well 
under way when the Chinese government, in 1757, speeded the move- 
ment by decreeing that all the foreign trade should be confined to this 
city. From this time on the English East India Company’s trade pros- 
pered. 5 By the close of the century the Canton trade had become in 
large measure a British trade, monopolized by the English East India 
Company. 0 

THE CATHCART MISSION, 1787 

The primacy enjoyed by British trade was not, however, a reflection 
of British satisfaction with the commercial system which prevailed at 
Canton. On the contrary, the British, like all other foreign traders in 
China, regarded these conditions as exceedingly irksome. Accordingly, 
in 1787 Lieutenant Colonel Charles Cathcart was appointed by tire Brit- 
ish government as special envoy to the emperor of China. Cathcart. 
was to go to Peking and there negotiate for a commercial depot where 
British merchau'fTnight store their goods pending sale, and where Chi- 
nese merchants mnhc. do business with them. The later exercise of ex- 
traterritorialityuby. r oreigners in China was suggested by the provision 


*On the trade of various countries at Canton, see the tables compiled by Earl H. 
Pritchard, "The Struggle for Control of the China '‘Trade,” Pacific Historical Review, III 
(1934), 280-295. 

C H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the Past India Company Trading to China 1635-1834 
(Oxford, 1926), I, 294; II, 137. Hereafter cited, as Chronicles. 

* Sec the analysis of the eighteenth-century trade with China by Earl H. Pritchard, “The 
Struggle for Control of die China Trade,” Pacific Historical Review, III (1934), 280- 
295. 
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subjected to attack The authenticity o£ the early Chinese annals was 
questioned In England (1790) Chinese philosophy was dismissed by 
one writer as virtually worthless Save for a few remnants here and 
there, the China of art, letters, and philosophy had by 1800 all but dis- 
appeared from the European mind Yet quite another China was al 
ready making its appeal to Europe This was a material China rather 
than an aesthetic one, an economic China rather than an intellectual 
one Unlike the China which had appealed to the intellectuals of the 
European enlightenment this was a China that appealed to the moneyed 
barons of the English East India Company It w as a China of statistics 
and markets, and, so the barons hoped, of larger and larger profits 
Thus it was that as the later eighteenth century advanced, Europe’s 
cultural interest in China was replaced by a growing commercial interest 
—an interest which tended more and more to be monopolized by the 
British, which is to say, by the powerful English East India Company 
This did not mean of course that other nationals were excluded from the 
trade of the China coast, but their share in it was circumscribed by po- 
litical events For instance, the Portuguese who had dominated the 
early trade (1517-ea 1600) maintained themselves continuously at 
Macao during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, en 
joying the profits of a small but lucrative, if not always an honorable 
trade. The Dutch, who dominated the eastern trade in the seventeenth 
century, failed to maintain this lead against the British in China. 
France, defeated by Britain in the colonial struggle, was unable to bid 
seriously for the China trade So it was that as the eighteenth century 
advanced, the China trade became more and more the property of the 
English East India Company Britain s victories in the colonial wars, 
her established position in India, and her primacy in the industrial revo- 
lution all served to stimulate her trade with the Far East In fact, from 
1750 until 1834 U may be said thit Chinas relations with Europe were 
essenually her relations with the English East India Company For 
most of this period China s foreign trade was co^^—d to the single 
uth China port of Canton Thus, this com me? ' etme to be known 
as * c Canton trade The pcculi r circumstances surrounding this 
tra e, t e attitudes of the Chinese toward the foreign barbarians, and of 
the toragn barbarians in turn toward the ‘ heathen’ Chinese— all these 
created by 1839 a crisis in the relations between Great Britain and 
ma t was this crisis and the wars which followed it that were to 
Determine th- relations of China and the West for the succeeding cen 
^7 ' analysis therefore of the Canton trade in the years 

ore 1339 cannot be dismissed as a mere academic pursuit 
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yhat in this depot Chinese omild remain under Chinese jurisdiction, the 

trade. 

THE MACARTNEY EMBASSY, 17?3 , 

diplomat* pteamre at Peking «»m*k G “" « jLmney, had 

tody dto^uhed himsdf In India, he was too'™ “ “ ld 

forming the humiliating ^o/twe Dutingthem] onout ,ando£ 

Chine he was eeeorded with ever, marl- rff com- 

courtesy ” and this despite the feet tha nutters of 

plctely from all cnmmumcauon with the out ide ^vor f 

eeremon, Macartney had little to tomplain of note that the m 
his embassy were woolly prisoners m ■*«>'»»* Ct prog 

nes, which had brought Lord Macartney to China not the d^ P^ 
rest was made The ambassador had hoped to P>tAn£ jj 

lions on a treaty basis, to open sueh ports aiNingpo. J jn( j 

and others to trade to obtain a clear statement of all tariffs, # 

other lanes and to secure the nght for an English , 

Peking All were refused and the ambassador was virtwUy W 
mended for his unpertmence in making requests Aar ran c j 

China s enstom Thui the Macartney embassy, while it „„ 

inform the Bntish public on the general state of Chinese “****' 

* unable to show any positive advantages gained for British traac. 


THE AMHERST MISSION, 1816 
While England remained involved m the wars of the French Revo *■ 
Uon and the Napoleonic Era, her merchants at Canton contmu t° 
to regulations which in the view of the Foreign Office v, ere 
compatible with civilized society" In 1816, however, Lord Am 
was appointed special ambassador to the Chinese emperor p 


’Tie best account of die Macartney-embassy u Earl H PntchartS The Crucul 

of Early Anglo Ch neu Kebftou 17 JO-1 SOT (Pullman, Wash, 1936) chi iatx 
also the same author's exhausnte study of the kp tou ' in The Kotow in the 
Embassy to China n 1793 " Far Eastern Quarterly II (1943) 163 203 
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cally, Lord Amherst was to seek a firmer basis for the British trade by 
having it placed under the direct protection of the emperor, where pre- 
sumably it might escape the exactions i imposed upon it by local au- 
thorities. 

When Amherst arrived at Tientsin, the Chinese promptly insisted 
that he perform the kotow when received in audience by the emperor. 
Although his instructions were not emphatic on this point. Lord Am- 
herst decided against performance of the kptow in any circumstance. 8 
It was his Lordship’s view that the nine humiliating prostrations before 
the emperor would serve the purposes of British trade in the nineteenth 
century no better than they had served the Dutch in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 9 So it came about that the Chinese court, dis- 
gruntled by Amherst’s refusal to kptow, hustled him by night to the 
imperial summer palace, the Yiian Ming Yuan (“the round, flowery 
garden”). Without affording him opportunity to rest, to change his at- 
tire, or to secure his credentials, the officials attempted to push and haul 
the ambassador into an immediate audience. When Amherst resisted 
this treatment, his embassy was ordered to leave. 

,/Like Macartney before him, Amherst had failed to secure a single con- 
cession from the Chinese./ But worse than this, his embassy, and thus 
his government, had been grossly and wilfully insulted. However, the 
utter failure of the mission served to clarify the alternatives facing Brit- 
ish policy at Canton. To English commercial interests and to the gov- 
ernment it was becoming increasingly clear that English trade at Canton 
might follow one of three policies: 1) complete submission to a com- 
mercial system prescribed and controlled wholly by the Chinese; 2) 
complete abandonment of the trade (an unlikely course, since the trade 
was profitable even under the worst conditions) ; and 3) the application 
of force to compel the Chinese to do business on terms dictated by the 
West. 

8 The English view on the significance of the kotow was expressed in a letter by Sir T. 
Metcalfe and the Select Comlnittcc of the English East India Company to Lord Am- 
herst: 'IE the ceremony of the Kotow was merely a form of obeisance on entering into 
the presence of a Sovereign no objection could exist to its performance, . . . but when 
it is peremptorily insisted upon as an acknowledgment that the Emperor of China is the 
Sovereign of the Universe and demanded as a Duty from other Potentates being his 
vassals, it is scarcely possible to suggest any circumstances that could induce a compliance 
and its humiliation requires most deliberate consideration.” Quoted in H. B. Morse, 
Chronicles, III, 263. 

0 The Dutch embassies to Peking previously noted all conformed to Chinese demands by 
■ presenting tribute and performing the kotow in some form. By so doing the Dutch ap- 
pear to have gained nothing. No additional commercial liberties or concessions were 
granted them. Their humility appears, however, to have confirmed the Chinese in their 
belief that all nations were inferior to China. 
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THE AXGLO-CHINESE CONFLICT IN 
By way of summary it may here be said that by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century there had already developed at Canton a clash 
between the fundamentally different cultures of England and China. 
The origins and the development of this conflict, and the Unhappy 
shadows which it cast toward the future have been summarized ably m 
the following basic points 

1 England s first interest in China was promoted by the desire of private 
trade-s, as organized m the East India Company, to make profits, and to find 
a market for woollens and a purchasing place for silk 

2 The monopolistic East India Company conunued to be the sole con 
netting link between England and China until 1833 despite the govern 
mental attempts to establish relations in 1793 and 1816 

3 The tea trade served as the great binding link between the two peoples 

4 A very extensive anu foreign attitude did not exist in China before the 
first quarter of the 18th century It was generated by hatred of the mis- 
sionaries, and was then increased b) quarrels with, and arrogant treatment 
of the steadily increasing number of foreign traders who came to China, - 

5 Between 1723 and 1757 the most prominent feature m the relaUon* 
between the Engtish and the Chinese was the growth of restrictions Be- 
tween 1757 and 1795 the most important factor was the growth in the 
volume, and the increasingly arrogant way in which the Chinese applied the 
restrictions, 

6 The fundamental cause of the trouble between the English and the 
Chinese was a cultural one Conflict was inevitable if the two civilizations 
were once brought together m an extensive way. It was the function of 
trade to bnng them together, and as contacts driven on by the basic factors 
of economic relauonship, increased, the conflict of culture grew. 15 

Thus, many years in advance o£ any actual military conflict, condi 
ttons had been created which made war inevitable On the part of the 
Chinese mandarins there vas often the deeply imbedded, and not 
w holly unjustified fear th i the V* estern barbarian culture would breach 
the walls of Chinese exclusiveness. This attitude resulted in a China 
A * haughty and aloof" It is important then to survey in some 
ctau those “arrogant regulations" at Canton which the British traders 
and the British government regarded as "scarcely compatible ' with 
civilized society ' 

** "tte XeUmnt iunng the Secernent), and Eighteenth 

Centone, (Uitana, 1929) 189 190 
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THE “IRREGULARITIES” OF THE CHINESE TARIFF » • 

The foreign merchants, whether English, American, Dutch, or 
French, engaged in the Canton trade were concerned primarily, as mer- 
chants have always been, with profits. Profits in turn depended in 
some considerable degree on the extent to which and the manner in 
which the Chinese taxed the trade; and as will be seen presently, both 
the extent to which and the manner in which the Chinese taxed the 
trade were regarded by the foreigners as unreasonable. 

In China the practice of taxing the foreign and the domestic trade ap- 
pears to antedate the Christian Era. At the close of the seventeenth 
century, the K’ang-hsi emperor, one of the most famous of the Manchus, 
instituted what might be termed a regular tariff. So it came about that 
when the Ch’ien-lung emperor (1736-1796) was reigning in the middle 
eighteenth century, at a time when the English East India Company 
was fast assuming leadership in the Canton trade, China had developed 
and was applying a tariff policy, remarkable in that it was designed to 
encourage the import and discourage the export trade. Such a policy 
was not likely to win British or other foreign approval. 

One notable feature of the Chinese tariffs appealed to the foreigners— 
the system was authorized by Peking. A system in which fiscal policy 
originated in the central government was quite understandable to west- 
ern Europeans. But these same tariffs, though fixed by Peking, were 
interpreted and applied by local or provincial authorities, who func- 
tioned only nominally under the Peking government. Here was a 
matter of the utmost importance. For the most part it would appear 
that the rates sanctioned by Peking were reasonable. But when these 
rates were interpreted and applied by the local customs authorities, the 
tariff became far from reasonable — at least, such was the constant com- 
plaint of the foreign traders at Canton. 

This complaint was not without some foundation. Certainly the 
chief Chinese customs officials and their staffs had every reason to seek 
rapid and ready fortunes. Each chief together with his staff enjoyed 
only a short term in office. He had paid heavily for the office; he con- 
tinued to pay for the favor of the higher authorities; he was required to 
see that fixed contributions reached the Imperial government; and he 
would indeed be short-sighted not to make provision for his own later 
days of retirement. All these ends he accomplished by a constant 
though irregular pressure on the foreign trade. The unpredictable ex- 
actions meant fortunes to the customs bureaucracy but they were an 
abomination'to the foreign traders. 
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Bnrdftradcrs frequently voiced their protests m Parliament. They 
complained that from the moment a foreign vessel reached Canton fxr 
business was delayed by underlings of the custom house on all manner 
of frivolous pretexts for the purpose of extorung unauthorized charges. 
The duty on imports w as levied m an arbitrary manner by low, unpnn 
espied men who openly demand bribes.' The merchants thus claimed 
that the actual duties paid were of uncertain amount, and that local “ex 
actions far exceeded the rate prescribed by the Imperial tariff In gen 
eral the merchants held that though the Imperial rates appeared to be 
moderate they were so little regarded m pracucc that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to name any fixed charge, save on a few articles. 11 In fact# the 
policy of the local officials at Canton was to keep the foreigner in igno- 
rance of the actual tariff schedule As a result some of the duties col- 
lected appear to have been ten times the amount authorized by Peking 
Such seem to have been the "exactions in the case of cotton imports. 
Yet even these unauthorized charges left an ample margin of profit to 
the foreign trader and it may be added the traders made no real effort 
to discover what proportion of the charges they paid were in fact au- 
thorized by Peking In summary it may be said then that the foreign- 
ers disliked a tariff system which was arbitrary and unpredictable but 
so long as profits were gTeat they were not likely to do much about it- 

THE CANTON MONOPOLY-THC CO-HONG 

In the early nineteenth century Briush traders so it was said, found 
China difficult to enter as Heaven and as difficult to get out of as Chan- 
cery ” ** This was merely a way of saying that the Canton trade was a 
monopoly and that the Chinese at least a favored few of them, were the 
monopolists There was of course nothing shocking to the English 
East India Company in the fact of monopoly The Company w as itseh 
a monopoly But when Chinese traders exacted monopoly profits at the 
expense of Western traders, monopoly as a principle lost much of ,a 
virtue 

The monopoly system which prevailed at Canton from 1757 to PH 7 
bore resemblance in some respects to commercial institutions and prac 
uces of Europe m the Middle Ages, namely, to the staple and the gild 
merchant or hanse In Europe the gfld merchant was a society whose 
primary purpose was to secure and hold a monopolistic privilege of 
F Wr,g!lt ’ CUn ^ f Sffk S jle fa* Tw\.g itutonw, IMS 193* tthaMfc* 1 * 

“ a Trait ,a ,he Easler * St " 1 793 1S13 (Cambridge 1937). 5* 

quoting Charles Read, 
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carrying on trade. In China, the Co-hong, which corresponded to the 
gild merchant, was an instrumentality of Imperial politics as well as of 
trade. 13 ' • 

The origins and character of the Co-hong are not without interest. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, although the foreign trade 
had gravitated to Canton where it was restricted in many ways, it was 
not subject to any consistent regulation. Private bargaining had a good 
deal to do with what each ship was required to pay in the matter of fees. 
But in 1702 Peking appointed a single Canton merchant, who might be 
called die emperor’s merchant, charged with handling the endre busi- 
ness of die foreign traders. This system satisfied no one save the emper- 
or’s merchant. Therefore he soon found it expedient to admit other 
Canton firms, on payment of a fee, to a share in the foreign trade. 

Against the power of these Chinese firms and of the Hoppo (the com- 
missioner of customs at Canton), the foreign traders found no redress 
from what they considered to be their legitimate grievances. They 
were denied liberty to trade with whom they would. They were not 
free to engage Chinese servants in the factories. They were restricted 
in buying provisions for the factories and the ships. Sometimes they 
were denied the privilege of re-exporting unsold goods duty free. 

In 1720 the Canton merchants who shared in the foreign trade formed 
themselves, presumably with the approval of local officials, into one 
body, the Co-hong, in order the better to control the price that might be 
demanded from the foreigners for cargoes of silk and tea. Exactions 
and monopolistic controls on the trade thus continued to increase. A 
practice had arisen by 1736 whereby every foreign vessel was to be 
“secured”; that is, it was to be assigned to a security merchant who was 
to be responsible not only for the sale of the inbound cargo and provision 
of an outbound cargo, but also for every operation connected with the ar- 
rival and departure of the ship. Imperial decrees of 1755 required that 
in future only Hong merchants could act as security merchants, and in 
1760 the Co-hong was again established. Eleven years later, in 1771, it 
was dissolved by the Kwangtung viceroy, only to be re-created in 1782 as 
“The Twelve,” later “The Thirteen Security Merchants,” or Co-hong, 
again charged by Peking with sole control of the foreign trade. This 
newly created Co-hong was more closely controlled by the government, 
being directly subject to the Hoppo, and was made the instrument for 
exacting a great revenue from the foreign trade, for the benefit primarily 
of the Hoppo, and indirectly, through him, of the Canton officials and 

U H. B. Morse, The Gilds of China (2mi cd., Shanghai, 1932), 11-38. 
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the Court of Peking.” The Co-hong « as to insure that foreigners ob- 
served the rules of the government and was to act as the sole medium of 
communication between the government and the foreign traders. 
These functions were thus superimposed on its monopolistic control of 
the trade itself Thus this merchant gild, the Co-hong, 

operated in close touch with ihe agents o{ government, receiving their 
full support on the one hand, and on the other serving as the channel 
through which was transmuted the stream of wealth in which the officials 
(of government! expected to share largely. . . . ,s 

THE END OF THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA 

COMPANY’S MONOPOLY, 1833 

In 1833 occurred an event of great significance. The English East 
India Company’s monopolistic charter giving it exclusive control of 
English trade at Canton expired and Parliament did not renew it. So 
far as England was concerned, the trade was now open to any British 
merchant who had a mind to engage in it This change foreshadowed 
grave complications m the commercial relations of Chinese and foreign- 
ers Prior to 1833 the English traders at Canton had been under the 
control of a mere commercial agent, the chief factor of the Company 
there, but after 1833, with the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, his 
Britannic Majesty was to be represented in the Canton trade by a “com- 


11 Pm h-irif, dngto-Chmesr Relations Ml M2 The Hon- merchants were among the 
worlds greatest business men and traders of this period Most popular with the Amer 
san traders at Canton was the Hong merchant, Houqtia (VVu Ping-ch len) He is de- 
unbcrJ b) Thomas W Ward of Salem as "Very rich just in his dealings," “a nun of 
honour and veracity* who "loses flattery and can be coaxed " Joseph Downs, “The 
American Trade with the Far East," to Tie China Trade and Us Influences (New York, 

mi), i5 


it is also worthy of note that when an American ship, Tie Cohmxhia. reached Canton, 
members of her company were struck by the Chinese method of doing business “Tie 
Chinese Merchant is very particular IQ hu business and very nice iq his calculations, and 
no part of his affairs appear to be unnoticed bv him In making a bargain they are very 
shrewd when dosed they ice feurhf*! as to quantity, but for quality you must be con 
stantly on your guard or die it is certain the Goods will not turn 0 ut as ej peered, and 
the only sansfacnon you will get from them is that you ought to have looked sharper, 
and at the same tune wil] try to console you by lias remark, tbal or, mother Voyage you 
will he better acquainted with the mode of doing business at Canto,, upon the whole, 
the Candour that is about the Chinese merchant makes some amends for die general corn- 
plaint against them, that they Kill cheat you, ,f they can — therefore, y 0U r business is to 
»e that they shall not “ John Bolt, “Log of the Columbia, 1790-1752" Massachusetts 
Ihstmca! Society fyoeeedmg, UII, 265 266 

A I v ,OT ?inci f Ciml - 78 * ,so > l otn Barrow, Trserff China (Phila- 

oelpna, 18Q5J. 414 Barrow was pnvale secretary to the Earl of Macartney during the 
latter s mission to China 
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missioned officer not only as a protector of his subjects and an overseer 
of their commercial activities, but as a political and diplomatic rep- 
resentative" of the British Crown. 10 The Crown was not likely to bow 
without protest to those real or supposed indignities and to the “exac- 
tions” under which, at China’s will, the Fan-\wei (foreign devils) had 
previously traded at Canton. Between 1833 and 1839 three major 
problems, none of which was essentially new, matured and finally pre- 
cipitated the first Anglo-Chinese war (1839-42), usually called the 
• Opium War. 

LORD NAPIER AND THE QUESTION 
OF DIPLOMATIC EQUALITY 

On December 10, 1833, Lord Napier, a Scottish peer of distinction, 
received a royal commission as First Superintendent of [British] Trade 
at Canton. 17 On his arrival at Macao (July, 1834), he proceeded to 
carry out his instructions, which, although they appeared proper enough 
from the Western point of view, were, if pressed, bound to result in con- 
flict. Napier was required to announce his arrival “by letter to the 
Viceroy.” He interpreted this to mean that he could not communicate 
through the Hong merchants. At the same time he was instructed not 
to arouse Chinese prejudice or to endanger the trade; he was not to call 
for armed assistance save in “extreme cases”; yet he was advised by 
Lord Palmerston that “the establishment of direct communications with 
the Imperial court at Peking would be desirable.” Neither Palmerston 
1 nor Napier appear to have realized that all these diplomatic eggs could 
not be carried in one basket with safety. 

•' Accordingly, at Canton, Napier announced his arrival by a letter to 
the Viceroy, which, of course, the latter refused to receive. This re- 
fusal was natural enough, for Napier had violated three important rules 
by which the Chinese controlled the foreigners. He had proceeded 
from Macao to the Canton factories, which were located on the bank 
of the river outside the walled city, without asking and receiving 
China’s official permission; he had attempted direct communication 
with the Viceroy, instead of using the medium of the Hong merchants; 

“The italics are mine. See W. C. Costin, Great Britain and China 1833-1860 (Oxford, 
1937). 

17 He was assisted by Sir John Francis Davis and Sir George Best Robinson as Second 
and Third Superintendents, respectively, both of whom succeeded to the post of First 
Superintendent in the years following Napier's death. The fact that these officials were 
Superintendents of Trade precluded any possibility of their being treated as diplomatic 
equals by the Chinese officials. A merchant as such did not enjoy a station of honor in 
the official social scale of either Chinese or Japanese society. 
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finally, he had termed hu communication a fever instead of a petition, 
the form required by China of inferior tributary or vassal states The 
issue was thus clearly drawn The Viceroy regarded Napier as a bar- 
barian whose business was merely that of a commercial agent Napier, 
on the other hand, svas asserting for himself and his government a status 
of diplomatic equality between high representatives of The Middle 
Kingdom and of Great Britain. 

Napier died at Macao (October, 1834), and was succeeded by Sir 
John Francis Davis, who, because the Chinese had stopped the trade a nd 
because of the resulting protests of the English traders, adopted a quies- 
cent policy, avvaiung further instructions. Meanwhile there was divi- 
sion in British opinion both in the Far East and at home 

Charles Elliot, Robinson’s successor at Canton (1836), began bis 
China career with the conviction that China could be “reformed’’ by a 
policy of caution and conciliation. Accordingly, he accepted the in- 
dignity of announcing Ins arrival in a petition transmuted by the Hong 
merchants Thus Elliot was permuted to go to Canton, where he ar- 
rived on April 12, 1837 New instructions, however, forbade him to 
address further petitions or to employ the Hong as a medium of com 
mumcation Thus the conflict on the principle of diplomatic equality 
continued. China, however, was not as ) el prepared to accept this con 
cept of equality among states. 1 * 


THE LEGAL PROBLEM Or JURISDICTION 
The abolition of the English East India Company’s monopoly at Can 
ton precipitated in aggravated form another problem of long standing 
Thu was the quesuon of legal control over foreigners engaged in the 
trade. The problem was by no means academic, since some of the for- 
eign traders and the crews of the foreign ships could scarcely be classed 
as the Cream, so to speak, of Western society Both traders and seamen 
were, by and large, a rough and ready lot, and at times they might well’ 


Had Napier or E0*n known more of Chins t remote history tic? might hive con 
foiUKted the Mandarins by tiling a cate from the Han dynasty in which thin! had re 
*“*“ the niter of a foreign suit as an equal In 52 a-e. Shan yu J |u han hsieh, a claim 
ant to the Hun throne, reeking the aid of China, was granted perxnussoa to viait the 
court. In debating the procedure to be followed meet of the Chinese Court officiate Urged 
that be be m---' ... - - 


. , ~ »->»v • — -n equal of the emperor, rune n woum DC DCIITT w 

"c ** kadiw™ and genenmty than to al.enate them h banhneis. Thu 

Pleasure wai accord ngty followed l\ » at Itast rotettsong to speculate on what might 
W-roTn " SU! “ V AngloChsne* relations in ISJ4 had Nap.fr aitoauhed the Canton 
,i Gsnfucun precedent from the ancient and venerable record* of 

D>«u™a, m m 83 ” 7 Se * Il0mer translator. History of the former Han 
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be described as an intractable crowd. Remembering then the suspicions 
and prejudices of the Chinese populace toward the foreigners, and the 
jealousy of the Mandarins, it is not surprising that truculent foreign 
sailors on shore after the long and irksome sea voyage should become 
involved in altercations sometimes resulting in serious injuries and even 
death. Before 1833 the East India Company had controlled its licensed 
traders by the threat of withdrawing their license, but after 1833 Napier 
exercised no such authority. 

More serious in Western eyes were those cases in which the Chinese 
demanded the surrender to Chinese justice of a foreigner accused of 
homicide in which a Chinese was the victim. There was a long history 
of cases in which the Chinese and the foreigners had clashed on this 
point. In 1780, the Chinese strangled a French seaman who had killed 
a Portuguese, despite evidence establishing a case of self-defense. In 
1784, an English subject accidentally killed a Chinese. The Chinese 1 
demanded his surrender, held the captain of his ship a hostage, and 
threatened stoppage of the trade. The accused was accordingly handed 
over and was strangled. This case led to the abortive British mission 
to Peking (1788), seeking exclusive British jurisdiction over British 
subjects in all cases. In 1807, drunken British sailors killed another 
Chinese. When the British refused to surrender any of the alleged cul- 
prits, the ship’s security (Hong) merchant was permitted to pay a heavy 
bribe, whereat the Mandarins altered tire charge to that of Accidental 
killing, the culprit thus escaping on payment of a small fine. In 1820, 
to cite another case, a Chinese was accidentally shot by a foreigner. 
Simultaneously another foreigner committed suicide. The Chinese 
officials decided to accept the second act as balancing the former: a 
rather neat method of keeping the scales of justice in balance. 

THE CASE OF TERRANOVA 

One of the most notorious cases illustrative of the jurisdictional con- 
flict was the Terranova affair. Terranova was an Italian seaman serv- 
ing on the American ship Emily of Baltimore. In 1821, he was accused 
by the Chinese of having caused the death of a Chinese woman. Al- 
though convinced of his innocence and thoroughly aware that the Chi- 
nese would not give him a fair trial according to Western standards, the 
American merchant consul at Canton and the officers of the ship sur- 
rendered Terranova after the Chinese had stopped all American trade. 
Terranova was strangled and the credit of the American merchants was 
saved. 

In this conflict of jurisdictional interests all the faults or misunder- 
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and banned cultivation of the poppy in China The foreign smuggling 
trade was thus directly affected, and through it, as will be seen, the 
entire legitimate trade 

The circumstances ami manner in which the traffic was conducted 
varied As iwjicated it was at first centered at Macao and then at 
Whampoa About 1822 the rapacity of the Portuguese and pressure 
from the Chinese drove it to other channels Thenceforth it was con 
ducted largely at Lin tin Island in the broad estuary of the Canton River 
Ltmin was in fact the center of a great smuggling trade in legitimate 
articles of commerce as well as in opium Here the opium was stored 
in armed receiving ships for delivery to Chinese smugglers on orders 
from Canton 

All the foreign nationalities represented at Canton engaged in the 
opium traffic The best opium came from Bengal and Behar in British 
India where its manufacture was a monopoly of the English East India 
Company The traffic was prohibited at an early date to the ‘ Companv 
ships and thus, so far as the British flag was concerned, was handled 
by private or country ships licensed by the Company American, 
French and other ships carried Persian and Turkish rather than Indian 
opium ** Imports to China of the Indian drug rose from 4 580 chests 
valued at $4 159,250 in the year 1818-19, to 9,535 chest* valued at $10,- 
42a 076 in 1827 28 In 1832, the total opium imports were estimated at 
23 (TO chests % slued at more than $15 000 000 * 5 
The fact that the opium trade continued to prosper long after it had 
been prohibited by Peking was due to a number of considerations In 
the first place, there was no great demand in China for the products of 
the West. The foreign traders paid for their cargoes of silk and tea in 
specie or Spanish silver The trade was thus heavily balanced m 
China s favor Gradually a market was found in China for ginseng, 
fms sandalwood, and cotton goods, but these faded to balance the trade 
until opium entered the market in large quantities 11 So effectively 
did opium alter the balance that by 1830 it was unfavorable to China 
Likewise, if opium was a balance to the trade as a whole, it was also 

The China trade a op um was not a monopoly of European powers In die penal 
Prior to ISM American, had developed a profitable monopoly in traffic in Turkish opium 
uad earned to China quanunes of Persian and Turkish drug sufficient to threaten the 
E«t India Company , mitten in the trade and had made a far from in, gn heart 1st 
of op um in their commerce to China." Charlc, G. Sidle American Trade Ui Opium to 
rtnt *o 1320. Pacrfie WsWaf Kerrw IX (1940) 425 444 
^Dana, TAc C6 wre H 454 Mow ChnncU, IV. 391 

co ®°'> from India, however did balance the British trade perhapa as early », 
1791 See PtwtW Hr CrxrwJ Y«w J4* 
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profitable to special interests. It served the revenues of British India. 
It filled the pockets of unscrupulous traders, both foreign and Chinese, 
and of Chinese officials who for a consideration closed their eyes to an 
illicit traffic. Occasionally some overzealous official might try to en- 
force tire law; but not until 1836 was there “any real attempt to stop, or 
even to check, the trade.” 

The emperor might prohibit the trade, and might renew the prohibition 
by repeated edicts; the [Canton] viceroy might issue his proclamation in 
strict accordance with the ^ Imperial orders, and both viceroy and Hoppo 
might enjoin on the Hong merchants to obey the law; but viceroy, Hoppo, 
governor, admiral, magistrate, and down to the smallest person with the 
slightest connexion with a government office, all connived at the continuous 
breach of the law provided only that they found therein their personal 
profit. 25 

Had China enforced the ban against opium in 1800, the problem of 
Suppression might have been comparatively simple. But when, as we 
shall see, nearly forty years later the law was applied, the traffic had 
grown to such proportions, and was so involved with the legitimate 
trade and with political questions that any arbitrary attempt by China at 
prohibition could not but lead to most serious consequences. 

SOCIAL RESTRAINTS ON THE FOREIGNER AT CANTON 

It must now be apparent that the commercial intercourse of Chinese 
and foreigners at Canton was saturated with political, economic, and 
legal difficulties of the greatest delicacy. To these were added lesser 
irritants, of little consequence in themselves, yet, when added to larger 
grievances, of vital importance in shaping foreign attitudes. 

If the foreigner was aggrieved when China dictated the terms on 
which he might conduct his trade, he was exasperated when his per- 
sonal life was treated in like manner. At Canton, the foreign factories 
were situated on the river bank iust outside the walled city . To this 
city the foreigner was denied access. His movements at Canton were 

* W • ^ ■ | | | i 111 _ _ '* 

confined to the narrow limits of the factory grounds, 20 He was denied 

“Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, I, 56. 

“ “The factories comprise a pile of buildings, about a quarter of a mile square, through 
which they [the foreigners] may range, without molestation. In front of these is an open 
space, not more than a hundred yards long, and fifty wide, where they may take the air; 
but tills esplanade is generally so choked up with barbers and fortune-tellers, venders of 
dogs and cats, quack medicines, and trinkets, with a host of strangers, come to gaze at 
the foreigners, that it is difficult' to move.” V. H. Medhurst, China (London, 1842), 
285-286. 
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the use of sedan chairs— the most honorable conveyance for travel He 
could not row on the nver and only on rare occasions was he permitted 
to visit the flower gar dens on the opposite hank . The markets of the 
walled city, with their variety of wares, were as far removed from hts 
view as though they had been on the opposite side of the globe. He 
could hire Chinese servants only by connivance, not by right. Neither 
wives nor other foreign women could accompany the traders to Can 
ton These were required to remain at Macao, to which all the traders 
were also forced to return at the close of the trading season * T Official 
China, which made these rules, looked upon the foreigner as a lower 
order of being and treated him accordingly Since there were virtually 
no contacts between the foreign traders 3nd the officials there was little 
hope of such barriers being lowered And jet, in contrast with these 
imposed social restraints, there were frequently the most friendly and 
intimate relations among the traders, their Chinese agents, and the 
Hong merchants. At times the foreigner did become restive, yet he was 
also timid Despite all its impositions the Canton trade vv as profitab le 
On the whole, the foreign trader was inclined to bear exasperating 
regulations rather than risk stoppage of the trade If he desired or 
sought the diplomatic support of his government, he was also fearful of 
what the consequences of government interference might be 

THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM 
The Canton trade was, in brief, much more than a mere rivalry of 
merchants It was a clash between essentially different commercial, 
legal, and political systems To the foreigner, as Arthur Smith ob- 
served, it was "one long illustration of the Chinese talent for misunder 
standing ’ Yet to the complaints of the foreigner the Chinese had a 
ready and plausible answer 


Why do you come here 3 We take in exchange your articles of produce 
and manufacture, which wc really have no occasion for, and give you in re- 
turn our precious tea, which nature has denied to your country, and yet you 
are not sausfied Why do you so often visit a country whose customs you 
dislike? We do not invite you to come among us, but when you do come 
and behave well, we treat you accordingly Respect then our hospitality, but 
don i pretend to regulate or reform it. 18 
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Chapter 6 


, THE FIRST COMMERCIAL TREATIES 

B Y 1834, when the East India Company lost its monopoly in the 
China trade, the stage appeared to be set at Canton for armed con- 
flict between Great Britain and China. Would war prove to be the 
only answer? When and on what pretext would it occur? Neither 
Peking nor London understood fully the basic conflict, submerged as 
it was under surface irritations; and, since in 1834 neither government 
was prepared to adopt a positive policy on any of the issues involved, 
war was delayed. However, in 1835, when Palmerston returned to the 
British Foreign Office and Captain Charles Elliot was sent to Canton as 
Chief Superintendent, Britain det ermi ned t QjscskjiitrcU iQm munication 
with Chines e officials upon term sJiLdi&l.aa Mtrc equality. The appear- 
.-maToii theTffima coast in July, 1838, of a small British squadron was 
designed to put teeth in the new policy, but the Chinese gave no indica- 
tion of receding from their position of superiority. 

Coincident with these developments, China displayed a new interest, 
in the problem of the illicit opium traffic. At Peking two groups 
sought the favor of the Tao-kuang emperor (1821-1850). The one 
favored legalization of the opium trade as a means of controlling it. 
The other, opposed to all compromise, would have nothing but com- 
plete enforcement of the existing ban. In January, 1839, word reached 
Canton that the emperor had sanctioned full enforcement of the law 
and that an Imperial commissioner, Lin Tse-hsii, would soon reach the 
city to "scrub and wash away the filth” of opium. It appeared that the 
emperor, who since his accession in 1820 had enjoyed some success in 
reforming a licentious court and a corrupt government, now proposed 
to rid his country of the incubus of opium. 

COMMISSIONER LIN AT CANTON 

Commissioner Lin reached Canton in March, 1839: Within eight 
days he had ordered the foreign merchants to surrender all opium in 
their possession, and to give bond on penalty of death that they would 
import no more. To insure the enforcement of these demands, Chinese 
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troops and war j unis surrounded the foreigners in their factories on the 
n\er bank while all foreign trade was temporarily stopped 
This situation was without precedent The foreign merchants were 
confronted by a remarkable phenomenon— a Chinese official bent on 
enforcement of the law regardless of consequences Accordingly Cap- 
tain Elliot, acting on behalf of the foreign community, surrendered 
more than 20,000 chests of Bnush-controlled opium. To the astonish- 
ment of all, this comfortable fortune, later valued at $6,000,000, was 
muted with salt, lime, and water and sluiced into the river 
There still remained the question of the bond which Lin. had de- 
manded Some foreign merchants of various nationalities gave a volun- 
tary pledge to abstain from the traffic. Lon, however, ignored this, in- 
sisting on a bond which Elliot described as a “monstrous instrument" 
committing the merchants on penalty of death to the impossible control 
of the future commercial policies of their respective governments. Ac- 
cordingly, the British merchants, under Elliot’s orders, retired to Macao, 
leaving the Canton factories in the hands of some twenty five Ameri- 
cans (May 24, 1839) In July a Chinese w as killed at Kowloon, a result 
of noung between Chinese and British and American sailors Fines 
and imprisonment were imposed on the sailors by Captain Elliot, but 
Lift demanded surrender of the accused on a charge of murder When 
this was refused, food supplies were cut off from Macao, and the British, 
now ordered to leave, took refuge tn August on the barren and moun- 
tainous island of Hongkong opposite the Kowloon Peninsula. In No- 
vember, the Chinese, attempting to seize the accused seamen, sent a 
fleet of war junks against the Bnush naval force at Hongkong -When 
this effort failed, Peking banned all British trade. The answer to this 
act was war 1 

WAS THIS AN “OPIUM WAR"? 

A good deal of historical controversy has been centered on the causes 
of and the responsibility for the war which followed. On either side of 
middlc-o{ the road interpretations have been two extreme views The 
first of these traditionally accepted interpretations was that England 
fought a war to force opium on the Chinese, a view which for under- 

Tliii s tenant of initial hainTioes is *t variance with the record left by Commissioner 
IjO. Aceontutg to the Chinese version, the Lin Wet hi homicide case was not the cause 
rf Uie natal moment cl Choeapt (Nov $, 1839) Lina version relates that a Bnasb 
merchant siup. having signed the bond, was on its way to Whampoa to trade, when Elliot 
arpeared on the scene to stop it. Thus the no mol Late dash arose out of Chinese pro tec 
, * vra an English effort to obstruct it. See T F Twang "New 

iagftt Chinee D plomacy M36-49," of )Wr m Uniorf, m (1931), 584 
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standable reasons was popular in the United States, especially with those 
Americans who wished to bolster their anti-British bias with the notion 
that China was the innocent victim of British perfidy. The second 
traditionally accepted interpretation, stemming in the main from nine- 
teenth-century British official opinion, was that war was the only means 
through which Chinese pretensions of exclusiveness and superiority 
could be broken down and replaced by principles of diplomatic equality, 
and that therefore opium was purely incidental. Neither of these ex- 
treme views can now be accepted in the light of evidence made avail- 
able by historical scholarship. The war of 1839-1842 was the result of 
a number of forces, not of controversy over one particular question. 
The basic fact which is now clear is that fundamental differences in 
both the theory and the practice of government as between England 
' and China made conflict inevitable since neither side was sufficiently 
conditioned toward compromise and concession. On the single point 
of official contacts, the positions taken by the two governments were 
irreconcilable. The issue would be decided eventually by war. 

However, the outbreak of this conflict at the particular dme when it 
occurred cannot be detached from the problems created by the opium 
traffic. Opium was the immediate cause of the war. It happened that 
two forces converged in the years between 1833 and 1839. There was 
the British demand for a changed system of intercourse brought to a 
head by the abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly, and at 
the same time there was an unprecedented expansion of the opium 
trade. This growth in an illegal traffic, connived at by both Chinese 
and foreigners, had produced serious economic consequences within 
, China. In particular it meant that China’s commodity exports were 
insufficient; silver was being exported to pay for opium to the detri- 
ment of the country’s currency and finance. Herein lay the basic cause 
for China’s effort to prohibit rigidly the opium traffic. 2 

THE COURSE OF HOSTILITIES 

- Great Britain’s demands upon China now included: 1) payment for 
the seized British opium, 2) treatment of British officials “in a manner 
consistent with the usages of civilized Nations, and the respect due to 
the Dignity of the British Crown,” 3) cession of an island off the China 
coast to insure the future security of British trade and to protect Bridsh 
merchants against “the arbitrary caprice either of the Government at 

5 The best summary o£ the causes of the war will be found in P. C. Kuo, A Critical 
Study 0 } the First Anglo-Chinese War (Shanghai, 1935), 194-199. See also D. E. Owen,,, - '' 
British Opium Policy in China and India (New Haven, 1934), 167-175. - r< 
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Peking or its local authorities at the Seaports’— a demand which 
might be waived if an otherwise satisfactory treaty were forthcoming 
These British demands were delivered to Chinese officials at the Pei ho 
in August, 1840 but without result A British squadron then block- 
aded Canton and demanded payment for the opium, when this was not 
forthcoming the city was bombarded (January, 1841) The local Chi 
nesc officials now promptly offered concessions A draft treaty was 
concluded but later disavowed by both governments. Hostilities were 
renewed as spring approached Canton lay at the mercy of the Bnush 
fleet and was ‘ransomed for $6,000,000 These disastrous events 
brought dire punishment on the head of the unfortunate Commissioner 
Lm Although he alone among Chinese officialdom had enforced the 
emperors law, his reward was removal from office and banishment to 
111 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Pottmger had arrived off the coast as Britain's 
chief representative A British fleet moved northward, meeting no 
effective resistance. Early in August, 1842, Nanking, the southern capt 
tal, was at the mercy of British guns The war was ended The nub 
tary defeat of China \\ as decisive A small British force, never more 
than 7,000 effectives, had broken what remained of Manchu military 
presugc It was the beginning of a century of military defeats for 
China Helpless and humbled, she sought peace on the deck of a 
British battleship, the Cornwallis as it lay in the river off Nanking 3 
Legally the days of China’s exclusiveness and superiority were at an 
end During the ensuing century the “barbarians would dictate the 
terms on which China might trade and enjoy peace 
THE TREATY OF NANKING AND TREATY 

OF THE BOGUE 

The formal settlement of the first Anglo-Chinese war was embodied 
in two treaues the Treaty of Nanking, August 29, 1842, and the sup- 
plementary Treaty of Hoomun Chat, signed at the Bogue, October 8, 
1843 T he two treaues contain the basic principles which were to 

•Duong preparation of the treaty, the Chinese d plorruts Ch i-yiog and I Ii pu, visited 
Pottuiger on the Cornwallis to pave the way to free and unrestrained intercourse,” an 
ideal which the high officers of both natrons sought to promote by delivering “many fine 
speeches’* and by the consumption of "much cherry brandy Lieut. John Ouchterlon' 
Tht Chinese liar (London 1811) 413 111 Thu work u a contemporary Bnnsh t ew 
of the nuTitary and naval operations The Chinese names are sometimes transliterated 
Cb.\ynr i '^trynig ur'&eysn g> *iV pa \ruepoo‘j XA ine Ounese negotiators 
C3i l ying alone was at this time an Imperial commits oner 

For teats of all important nineteenth -erntu ry treaues with China see China the 
ntime Customs Treat et Contentions etc between Ch na and foreign Stares (2 vol*, 
2nded Shanghai 1917) 
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govern China’s international status for a century. Later treaties be- 
tween China and foreign states modified or amplified details, but the 
basic structure of principles contained in the first treaties remained 
with little change. 

X, Five ports, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, were 
opened to the residence and trade of British merchants. At these ports, 
Britain was to appoint consular officers. 

'A The island of Hongkong was ceded to Great Britain “in perpetuity.” 
J> .The Co-Hong was abolished, and British merchants were “to carry 
1 on their mercantile transactions with whatever persons they please.” 
l ~ -China was to pay a total indemnity of $21,000,000: $6,000,000 for the 
surrendered opium; $3,000,000 to cover debts owed by Hong merchants 
to British subjects; $12,000,000 for expenses occasioned by the war. 
•■^Correspondence between the chief British representative and high 
Chinese officials was to be under the term “a communication,” not “a 
petition.” 

China agreed to a uniform and moderate tariff on exports and im- 
ports, which came to be known as the five percent ad valorem treaty 
tariff. The duties fixed at this time were not to be increased save by 
mutual agreement. Thus for the ensuing 88 years, that is until 1930, 
China was unable to fix her tariffs of her own free will. In 1842, how- 
ever, it should be noted that China did not realize the importance of 
this act; nor was there anything in the nature of a plot on die part of 
British negotiators to violate China’s sovereign rights beyond meeting 
and correcting the circumstances in which the trade had been con- 
ducted. The British purpose was not to control China’s fiscal policies 
but to provide a modus operandi for the foreign trade. Since this trade 
was still relatively small, and since isolation was still China’s prevailing 
philosophy, the principle of tariff autonomy had at the time little of the 
significance which in later years it acquired/’ Another motive behind 
the tariff clause of the treaty was the aggressive free trade philosophy 
that existed in Britain. In general the 'free traders felt that they had 
a divine mission to impose their creed on the world. 

"/ The' first treaty settlement likewise included provision for extra- 
territorial jurisdiedon in criminal cases (Treaty of the Bogue, Art. IX) 
— a second major infringement on China’s exercise of sovereignty. It 
will be recalled that for many years the foreign traders and their govern- 
ments had condemned Chinese notions both of the theory and the 
practice of justice. At Macao the Portuguese had sought to retain ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over their nationals, and in 1833 the British, by 

C S. F, Wright, China's Struggle jor Tariff Autonomy (Shanghai, 1938), 45-48. 
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order m-council, provided their own court at Canton with criminal and 
admiralty jurisdiction In this matter, as in the tariff, it was only in 
later years that China awoke to the full implications o£ harboring in her 
seaports a foreign population over which her courts had no power 
Although China regarded opium as the primary cause of the war, the 
first treaty settlement, aside from stipulating the payment of $6 000,000 
for the opium seized, mentioned the traffic not at all In the British 
view, China was free to legalize and control imports or to prohibit them, 
but enforcement of the latter course would be China’s responsibility. 
The Chinese would not agree to legahzauon and thus, on this im- 
portant question the treaty was silent 

, Finally, Britain secured the principle of most favored nation treat- 
ment Art VIII (Treaty of the Bogue) stated “that should the Em 
peror hereafter, from any cause whatever, be pleased to grant additional 
privileges or immunities to any of the subjects or Citizens of such For 
eign Countries the same privileges and immunities will be extended to 
and enjoyed by British Subjects 

OTHER POWERS SECURE TREATIES 
The new status enjoyed by Great Britain and her traders m China 
prompted other powers to seek treaty relations Between 18*14 and 
1847 three treaties were concluded by China with the United States 
(July 3 1844) , with France (October 24, 1844) , and with Norway and 
Sweden (March 20 1847) Of these, by far the most important was the 
American Its significance may best be seen by reviewing briefly 
the growth of American interests in China in the decades following the 
Revoluuonary War . 

EARLY AMERICAN INTERESTS IN CHINA 
The concepuons which one people hold of another change with time 
and circumstance and to this statement American views on China are 
no exception Even before the days of independence some American 
intellectuals had expressed themselves on China Benjamin Franklin 
(1771) hoped America would increase in likeness to her Thomas 
Jefferson (1785) held that China's policy of non intercourse was ideally 
adapted to American use John Quincy Adams (1822) praised the Chi 
nese for recognizing the virtues of the decimal system But to most 
Americans, certainly prior to 1830, China was merely a vast and remote 
empire — as much a curiosity as though it belonged to another planet 
John Ledyard, an American who accompanied Captain Cook to the 
Pacific (1776-1781), was among the first to tell his countrymen how furs 
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, from the northwest coast of America sold in Canton at enormous profit. 
The result was a voyage by the Empress of China, the first American 
ship to sail direct for Canton (1784).° The trade, thus begun, soon 
prospered. The Americans, like the European traders, sought Chinese 
silk and tea, and they encountered the same difficulties as the Europeans 
in finding an outbound cargo. Furs, ginseng, sandalwood, opium, and 
silver constituted main items in the China-bound cargoes, and various 
routes were followed by the ships in the early American trade. 

Between 1784 and 1811 Americans were the most serious rivals of the 
British in the tea trade at Canton. Their ships were neither so large 
nor so numerous as those of the English East India Company, yet in 
the season 1805-06 they carried from Canton 11 million pounds of tea 
in 37 ships, as against British exports of 22 million pounds in 49 ships. 7 

The position of the Americans at Canton contrasted in some respects 
with that of the British. The Americans traded with greater individual 
freedom, but they possessed neither the financial backing nor the pres- 
tige of die English company, nor did they enjoy any naval protecdon 
from their home government. The first official representative of the 
United States in China was Major Samuel Shaw, who, after a number 
of voyages to the Far East, was named consul, without salary, at Canton 
by the Continental Congress acting on the recommendation of John 
Jay,' It would seem that the early American trader felt little need for 
official support so long as he was permitted to trade on equal terms with 
his British rivals. But as the tension grew between the British and the 
Chinese after 1834, the indifference of American merchants to official 
backing disappeared. In May, 1839, after Lin had forced the surrender 

"The Empress of China, 360 tons, carried as cargo ‘‘furs, foodstuffs, anti genseng — a 
wild root worth its weight in gold in the Orient as the ‘dose of immortality.’ ” Robert 
Morris financed the voyage. Joseph Downs, "The American Trade with the Far East,” 
in The China Trade and Its Influences (New York, 1941), 13. 

7 The American ships were frequently exceedingly small — 35 to 50 tons — compared 
with European East Indiamen of 1,500 tons. They made up in speed what they lacked 
in size. From 1846 to 1849 the Sea Witch of Howland and Aspinwall, was the world’s 
fastest ship. Her second voyage from Canton to New York was made in 74 days (1849). 
See Joseph Downs, "The American Trade with the Far East,” in The China Trade and 
Its Influences (New York, 1941), 14. The initiative that was to be characteristic of the 
early American traders in the Far East was expressed by Obadiah Brown, shipmaster of 
Providence, in 1736: ‘If I should never Venter nothing, I should never have nothing.” 
Ibid., 16. 

For a "List of Ships Arriving at the Port of Canton and Other Pacific Ports, 1799-1803,” 
see the compilation by Howard Corning in The Essex Institute, Historical Collections, Vol. 
LXXVHI, Oct., 1942. Extracts from the memorandum book of Sullivan Dorr, an Amer- 
ican merchant at Canton in these years, are given in ibid., April, 1942. See also K. S. ..-’ 
Latourcttc, History of Early Relations Between the United States end China (1784-1 "4 " 
(New Haven, 1917). 
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of foreign-owned opium, a group of Americans at Canton memorialized 
Congress to send a commercial agent to negotiate a treaty, and a naval 
force to protect persons and property 9 Although expressing no sym 
pathy with the opium traffic, they found no excuse for the “robbery 
committed on the British They foresaw that England would use 
armed force, and they believed "that this is necessary " They recom 
mended that the United States take joint action with England, France, 
and Holland to secure 1) resident ministers at Peking, 2) a fixed tariff 
on exports and imports, 3) the liberty of trading at ports other than 
Canton, and 4) Chinese assent to the principle that, until their laws are 
made knots n and recognized punishment for offenses committed by 
foreigners against Chinese or others shall not be greater than is applica 
ble to a like offense by the laws of the United States or England The 
American traders believed that the appearance in Chinese waters of a 
fleet including American British, and French ships would effect the 
necessary revision in the system of trade without bloodshed ‘ Britain 
they believed would use armed force and they regarded this as neces- 
sary or ‘there w ill be no dealing w ith the Chinese ” 

When the opium crisis broke at Canton the Americans turned over 
their opium to Captam Elliot for surrender to the Chinese, but when 
the English withdrew to Macao and later to Hongkong the Americans 
remained at Canton (much to the disgust of Elliot), conducting the 
while a lucratise business in carrying to Canton cargoes of British goods 
when British ships were no longer permitted to enter the river These 
esents during 1839-40 focussed for the first time American public atten 
Don both official and non-official on the Canton trade 

In the broad sense Americans appeared ill prepared to formulate a 
poliucal policy toward China A fair proportion of Americans who 
thought about China at all harbored all manner of distorted, if not fan 
tasuc notions concerning her The most prevalent opinion was that 
the Anglo-Chmese war was another item in the sad catalogue of 
{British) outrages on humanity " 9 When in 1S41 John Quincy Adams 
suggested in an address that the principle of equality among states was 
die real cause of the war m China, the idea w as so shocking to the editor 
of the North American Review that he refused to print Adams* manu 
script After the first American Protestant missionaries, Elijah C, 
Bridgman and David Abcel, were sent to Canton in 1829, the missionary 

For a selecKd group of representative documents on American policy see Paul H 
ayds. U» ted Sutet Pot cy Towed C*m D (iomai c ond Pi Hie Document! 1339 1939 
(Durham N C, 1910) 

*A3« Register LXI (October 30 1811) 130 
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press dwelt heavily on the vices of the “heathen Chinese.” The Chinese 
were frequently pictured as masters of deceit, of cruelty, of gambling 
and rioting, of indolence and superstition. Worst of all was their pref- 
erence for rice rather than for salvation. To many religious Americans 
there was a shocking satisfaction in the thought that .China’s “depravity” 
offered an unlimited field for American missions. 10 Nor were these 
opinions merely the fulminations of fanatics. After seventeen years in 
China, S. Wells Williams, one of the ablest of missionaries, succumbed 
at times to the prevalent conclusion: 

It is much easier [he wrote] loving the souls of the heathen in the ab- 
stract than in the concrete encompassed as they are in such dirty bodies, 
speaking forth their foul language and vile natures exhibiting every evi- 
dence of depravity. 11 

Many an American was at a loss to know what to believe about China. 
He could read that the Chinese had “some very esteemable qualities” 
but were “false, dishonest and distrustful”; that they were “base” yet 
“more civil than” Americans; that their government was a system of 

- unwarranted oppression in a society remarkable for its thrift and in- 
dustry. 

THE FIRST ENUNCIATION OF AMERICAN POLICY 

Out of the background of these confused and inadequate ideas on 
China there was to emerge an official policy which, surprising as it may 
seem, expressed so exacdy the real interests of Americans that it sur- 
vived for a century. President Tyler, on December 30, 1842, four 
months after the Treaty of Nanking had been signed, asked Congress 
to authorize appointment of a resident commissioner in China to protect 

- the commercial and diplomatic affairs of the United States. This post 
was conferred upon Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, brilliant lawyer, 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and indmate friend of 
the President. To Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, fell the task of. 
preparing Cushing’s instructions. The American envoy was to secure 
entry of American ships and cargoes into the open ports on terms as 
■favorable as those enjoyed by the English. He was to employ die ut- 
most tact; to impress the Chinese with the peaceful character of his 
mission; to visit Peking if possible; but in no case was he to perform 


10 Missionary Herald (Boston), XXXVIII (August, 1842), 336. 

U F. \V. Williams, The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams (New York, 1 
174. 
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the kotow The instructions were concluded with these significant 

words— the essence of American policy 

Finally, you will signify, m decided terms and a posiuvc manner, that the 
Government of the United States would find it impossible to remain on 
terms of friendship and regard with the Emperor, if greater privileges or 
commercial facilities should be allowed to the subjects of any other Govern 
ment than should be granted to the citizens of the United States. 

THE MISSION OF CALEB CUSHING 
Cushing reached Macao on February 24 1844, welcomed neither by 
the Chinese nor by the British nor by the American communities. The 
treaties of Nanking and the Boguc were already in operauon. Com 
nwW.- T.jiwrrnrc Kci rxiu-pf-t he - Un it e cLSt aies Na vy had (on October 
8, 1842) already requested of China and had been granted most favored 
nation treatment for Americans 11 Thus the question arose as to what 
Cushing could do which had not already been done 15 
In the face of Chinese procrastination Cushing intimated that he 
would proceed to Peking This threat brought an Imperial commit 
sioner to Macao and soon thereafter the first American treaty was 
signed (Treaty of Wang hea [Wang Hiya] July 3 1844) 14 Although 
this treaty followed in general the principles contained in the Brtush 
treaties, it was superior m point of clarity and in extending the principle 
of extraterritoriality to incl ude civil as well as criminal cases (see A rts. 

“ For discussions of the extension of most favored nation treatment m the first China 
treaties see T F Tsiang The Extension of Equal Privileges to Other Nations than the 
British after the Treaty of Nanking" Ck nese Sac and Pol Science Rrr„ XV (1931 32) 
122 143 Varying eondus ons are reached by Thomas Kearny "The Twang Documents." 
ibid XVI (1932 33) 73 104 

“The Manchu emperor s formal approval of the equal extension of trading privileges 
had been given November 15 1843 before the arrival of Cushing in China Kenneth 
Chen, "The Cushing Mission Was It Necessary*" Chinese Soe and Pol Science 
» Ret XXOI (1940) 3 14 

14 For * scholarly ed ting Of th j treaty see Hunter Miller eih, Treaties end Other Inter 
not on al Acts of the tin ted States of America (Washington Department of State) IV 
The prompt conclusion of the American treaty once negotiations were begun was due 
to Chinese “abhorrence of Cushing s intention to go to Pekipg “ Ping Chia Kuo “Caleb 
Cushing and the Treaty of Wanghia, 1844” formal of Modern Hutory V (1933) 51 
Ten years after the American treaty had been s gned there was anil told in Macao a 
story "to the effect that when Cushing went out in state to meet Keying he was attended 
by the Portuguese band belonging to the governor and that the drum major of the band 
made such an impression upon the Cb nest authorities by bis portly size and the g! tier 
oi his IiflV-dtcsi uniform that they imagined him to be the American mandarin and 
wasted several profound salutations upon him before the mistake was discovered " Bayard 
Taylor In dm China and /apan (New York, 1855) 480 
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XXI, XXIV, XXV), 15 Thus the American treaty rather than thei 
British became the basic document in China’s foreign relations until the 
treaties of Tientsin were signed in 1858. Whereas the commercial 
policy set forth by Webster was in the main approved by American 
opinion, criticism of the Cushing mission was not lacking, although 
for the most part it was political in character — directed at the gold braid 
and plumes worn by the “pompous” Cushing rather than at the pur- 
poses of the mission. Journals such as Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, 
"which a few months previously had bitterly denounced England’s 
motives in China, reversed themselves, found excuses for England’s 
behavior, and supported her policy of treaty relations. And in Congress 
there was spirited support for Cushing since no one knew “just how 
much of our tobacco might be chewed [in China] in place of opium.” 1G 

The Fran'-p-Hrinese treaty {-Oct ober. 18441 f ollowed the model of 
the British and American treaties. The French diplomats, however, 
appeared also in the role of “protectors” of Catholic missions. Their 
request that permission be grant ed to build Roman Catholic missions 
i n the five treaty norts.^ and for toleration to Chinese and foreign 
Christians, was granted by the emperor, though not as a part of the 
treat y^ These concessions were extended later to Protestants. 

THE RECEPTION OF THE FIRST TREATIES 

The first treaty settlement viewed in retrospect reveals graphically its 
deep significance, but it must not be assumed that all this was clear to 
the contemporaries of Lin, Ch’i-ying, Pottinger, apd Cushing. The fact 
that a handful of British troops and a small fleet had forced the Manchu 
court to terms did not signify necessarily that all was now well. The 
treaties themselves were an experiment. Would they in practice satisfy 
either the foreign traders and their governments or the reluctant Man- 
chu court? Behind this question was a broad and vital problem. Did 
China’s signature, of the first treaties mean that she had broken posi - J 
lively and willingly, with the past ? Would her doors now be opened 
widely to Western influence, or, by evasion of the treaties, would she 
await the day when these doors might be closed again to a presumptu- ( 
ous, barbarian world ? Between 1842 and 1856 many of these questions 
were answered, but as always, new questions arose as old ones were 
solved. 

15 For discussions of the development of extraterritoriality in China see: W. W. Wil- 
loughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China (2 vols., rev. ed., Baltimore, 1927); C. S. 
Lobingier, compiler and ed., Extraterritorial Cases (Manila, 1920). 

M Congressional Globe, 27th Cong., 3rd sess , 325. 
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CHINA'S REACTION TO THE TREATIES 
In 1343 some of the English congratulated themselves in the belief 
that China had experienced a complete conversion Thu impression 
was encouraged by the cordiality of Cb t vmg s relations with Pottinger 
let despite all th s cordiality Pottmger reported that China remainc3T' 
an empire, and that the Chinese remained a people who hive no.no - 1 
uon however sm all, of an rr aitional lass an d rights.” Since Pottinger I 
meant W eitcrn law there \v as a measure ot tfCtlrnr his remark. 

Indeed the Manchu failure of 1S42 was due in considerable measure 
to ignorance of the \\ est Even some of China s most distinguished 
d gmtanes thought “it was because England had only a queen” that 
man} of her subjects dared to be so unruly in China. 14 Chinese schol 
ars found the barbarian character “unfathomable" since it would do 
anything foe profits. But there were reasons other than ignorance 
and misunderstanding for China s capitulation The Manchu military 
structure had been designed to control the Chinese people — not to resist 
invason from the sea In Peking the court, ever sensitive to public 
opinion feared rebellion m the provinces — always an indication that 
the dynasty was loosing the Mandate of Heaven 19 

THE LABORATORY OP THE NEW TREATIES 
The laboratory m wh ch the new treaties were to be tned consisted 
of the five treaty ports Canton Amoy Foochow, Ningpo, and Shang 
hai In all these pons save Canton, the fore gner was a stranger and 
to the vast population in the interior he was all but unknown Much 
was thus likely to depend on the first contacts between Chinese and 
foreigners at the new ports. This was doubly true because the mam 
Chinese objection to the treaties was the opening of additional ports. 

AMOY FOOCHOW, AND NINGPO 
Only tw o of the first treaty ports were desuned to develop as great 
centers of the foreign trade Shanghai and Canton. For a few years . 
commerce particularly in black tea and in contract coolie labor to Cu ba, 
n v> C. Cortin Gnat Emara tB J ch «i« I3)J l SCO (Oxford, m~) IU , 

” T F Tiling "'•ear Light on Chinese I) plomacy 1 Sa(M9 “ foaraal of ItoJcrn Hi! 
to*y HI <I»3J) 5S6. 

“/ F Furtwnt, "Chinese Dip^ouqr and the Treaty of Nanking 1842“ fauna l of 
Voder* Historj Xlt (1940) 1 30 "The Manchu court dal not understand England" « 
mcCTej and feared the unknown. It jun feared that the British advance might pro- 
eipiotc ivWLon m the coasu! province*. Only ao opportunut of Ch rjmg * gift* 
comd have locccedcd to the e*o-faced role demanded by the intransigence of the court 
and the firm nest of the invade* " 29-3Q. 
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flourished at Amoy . Trade at Foochow was negligible. Until the 
middle of 1844 not a foreign ship had entered its harbor. As a port 
Foochow suffered because its harbor was poor, its population, under 
official encouragement, was anti-foreign, and its location was too close to 
Amoy. In the same way Ningpo was too close to Shanghai. Ningpo’s 
later fame was due to missionary rather than commercial enterprise. 

THE UNIQUE POSITION OF SHANGHAI 

Shanghai was opened to foreign trade on November 17, 1843. Situ- 
ated .on the Whangpoo River about twelve miles from where it joins 
the Yangtze at Woosung, and having a native population of some 
270,000, it was already an important center of China’s inland and coast- 
ing trade. Robert Fortune, the Scottish botanist, who travelled widely 
in China in the decade of the forties, wrote of Shanghai’s pre-eminence 
in the foreign trader 0 Here traders were no longer hampered by such 
monopolistic agencies as the Co-hong. There were business and op- 
portunity for all. In 1844 forty-four foreign ships of a total tonnage of 
more than' 8,000 entered Shanghai. Eight years later the number of 
ships was 182, with a total tonnage of 78,000. Shanghai exports were 
valued in 1846 at $7,000,000; in 1853, at $23,000,000. By 1852 Shanghai 
accounted for more than half of China’s export trade. Many factors 
contributed to this rapid growth. The city bordered the great silk- 
producing areas; its situation at the mouth of the Yangtze was ideal for 
both the import and the export trade; its inhabitants were free from the 
unhappy memories and the violent anti-foreignism so pronounced at 
Canton. 

ORIGINS OF THE SHANGHAI INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT 

The treaty status under which foreign merchants lived at the new 
ports was a peculiar, not to say unique, system. At Canton and at' 
many of the ports opened subsequently, the treaty powers obtained 
from China, that is from the empero r, grants of land known as “con- 
cessions, ” where the traders could erect commercial structures and resi- 
dences. The concession was leased by China to the foreign power 
concerned; the power subdivided the land into lots, granting these on 
long-term leases to its subjects and in some cases to other foreigners. 
Sometimes, as later at Tientsin, there were at one time in one open port 
as many as eight separate foreign concessions. The foreign community 
of each concession provided, under authority of its home government,. 


“Sec Robert Fortune, Three Years Wanderings (London, 18*17), ch. vii. 
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I ts own municipal government for the concession . Over this municipal 
government the consul o£ the given power presided. Thus at a given 
treaty port there came to exist, in contiguous concession areas, a number 
of separate municipal governments, each exercising independent au- 
thority. 

At Shanghai the system was somewhat different. Since the local 
Chinese authorities there objected to the concession system, the first 
British consul accepted a plan whereby the Chinese authorities set apart 
an area of land on the river bank in which British subjects might ac- 
quire lots from Chinese owners. A British purchaser, having reached 
an agreement with a Chinese owner, reported it to the British consul, 
who in turn reported it to the Chinese local authority, the taotai . This 
latter functionary then issued to the British subject, through his consul, 
a title in the form of a perpetual lease, under which the foreign buyer 
paid a small annual rent to the Chinese government, the theory being 
that all land belonged to the emperor and could not be alienated by out- 
right sale. 21 

, The Shanghai “settlement," as this area and its peculiar system came 
to be known, was at first restricted to British control. Foreigners of 
non-British nationality secured land therein through the consent of the 
British consul. This proved particularly objectionable to Americans, 
and so in time the right of all foreigners to lease land within the settle- 
ment and. to register such land at their own consulates was recognized. 
In t his manner a sys tem developed whereby each consul exercised 
jurisdiction over his own nationals in the common settlement area, and 
at tiie same time. participated wit hJris-feHow-coasuls Jn supervision of 
settlement affairs . 22 

When die Shanghai settlement was first established, it was supposed 
that the area would be inhabited exclusively by foreigners, and for some 
eight years this was so. In 1853 there were only 500 Chinese residents, 
most of whom were servants or shopkeepers supplying the needs of the 
200-odd foreign residents. In this same year, however, Chinese au- 
thority in areas adjacent to the setdement having broken down com- 
pletely as a result of rebellions and civil war, the foreign area was soon 

Report oj the Hon, Mr. Justice Vectham to the Shanghai Municipal Council (4 vols., 
Shanghai, 1931-32), I, 27. The taotai , an official o£ the central government, was the 
officer of an administrative division called a “circuit.” At Shanghai he was also superin- 
tendent of customs. 

~~ For a brief period, separate American and French settlements existed at Shanghai, but 
m 1803 the American was merged with the British, forming the basis of what was to be 
known as the International Settlement. The French area continued to remain separate 
and came to be known as the “French concession," though the term is not strictly accurate. 
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swarming with homeless and often destitute Chinese refugees By 
1854 the Chinese population of the settlement exceeded 20 000 In this 
manner the whole character of the settlement was changed, and it he 
came imperative that this unorganized community consisting of groups 
6f foreigners belonging to different nations, each group living under 
its own national laws and subject to the jurisdiction of us own consul, 
should provide itself with effective municipal authority for internal ad 
ministration and for protection against the rebellions and civil wars on 
its borders To accomplish this it was necessary for the foreign settle 
ment community to acquire some degree of unity under a municipal 
constitution having the approval of the consular authorities. Such a 
Constitution was adopted by the foreign merchants (known as the 
renters” of setdement land) in 1854 Under this instrument adequate 
governing powers over the Shanghai Settlement were placed in the 
hands of an elected and exclusi vely foreign municipal council Here 
then was a situation unforeseen aniTin no sense anticipated at the Umc 
the first treaty settlement was made (1842-44) 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AT CANTON 

Wh le the new foreign trade at Shanghai grew rapidly under condi 
uons that were generally amicable, its corresponding growth at Canton 
was marked by friction, mob violence, and open armed conflict To 
understand this contrast, one should recall that at Canton the foreign 
traders and some Chinese had long been in contact and in many cases 
had made fortunes but at Canton, too, had arisen the grievances, real 
and imaginary and the hatreds finally producing war At Canton the 
foreigner had been subjected to **insults by the populace and by high 
handed Ch t >e officials At Canton these same officials had bowed 
outwardly., ast before the power of British guns. Now that the war 
had been won the British proposed to assert after their own fashion 
their newly won privileges of equality But the Chinese populace and 
many of the officials were by no means prepared to concede all this 
The issue was soon drawn No sooner had the city been officially 
opened m its new status as i treaty port (1843) than the intensity of its 
anu-foreigmsm became apparent The mere presence of Caleb Cush 
ing in South China and his threat to proceed to Peking called forth a 
popular manifesto from Canton Ye men of America may truly dread 
local extermination. 1 ' M Foreigners were not permitted access to the 
walled city, and Governor Davis of Hongkong regarded this degrad 

•Cuib ng to lb* Set. ot Suit July 21 IBM (Sen Ex die. 67 28th Cong, 2nd ««•> 
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Ten y ears to keep diem in order. Their minds are too shallow to rcca\c an 
Impression that will last longer than some such period and warning is of 
luck use They care little lot words sad they must not only sc c the Stick 
but actually feel it on their Shoulders before they yield to that only argument 
which to them brings conviction the arguroentum Bacuhnum 23 

In 1852 the easygoing Bonham, always a "cautious administrator," 
was succeeded at Hongkong by Sir John Bownng, u a man o£ precipita- 
tion, of definite ideas, and of a reforming zeal.” :t Vet the coming crisis 
was delayed. Granville's instructions were explicit. China should be 
asked to observe her engagements, but the British envoy was “to avoid 
all irritating discussions.” Britain in 1S52 was not as yet ready for war 

"'Quoted br Cosun C real Bnsua and China, 183 3 I SCO, 149-150. 

"The author, among other dungs, of the b>mn, In the Cjou cl Chnst I Glory “ 
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THE ARROW WAR AND THE SETTLEMENT 

T HE crisis confronting the Manchu Empire in the decade 1850 to 
I860 was perhaps no less acute than that faced by Commissioner 
Lin at Canton in 1840. Great Britain had won the first war but there 
was some reason to believe that she had lost the peace. By 1850 most 
of the foreigners in the five ports regarded the first treaty settlements as 
inadequate if not a complete failure. The major question was whether 
this settlement could be revised by diplomacy or would require resort 
to arms. This problem was resolved ultimately by conditions of politi- 
cal disintegration within China : conditions which, in a sense, deprived 
the Manchu government of both the will and the power either to en- 
force the treaties and their broad implications upon its subjects, or to 
repudiate them completely. The days of the great K’ang-hsi emperor 
(1662-1722) and the Ch’ien-lung emperor (1736-1796) were long since 
past. With all her vast population, China lacked a great leader. 

Should an Emperor arise among them [wrote M. Hue] possessed of a 
great intellect, a will of iron, a reformer determined to come at once to a 
rupture with the ancient traditions, and initiate his people into the progres- 
sive civilization of the West, we believe that the work of regeneration would 
proceed with rapid strides. . . . 

[But] the Young Mantchou prince who in 1850 ascended the Imperial 
throne, will probably not be the great and powerful reformer of whom we 
have spoken. He 'commenced his reign by degrading and putting to death 
the statesmen who, during that of his predecessor, had seen themselves com- 
pelled, under the English cannon, to make some concessions to the Euro- 
peans. The high dignitaries who form his council have been chosen among 
the most obstinate partisans of the old regime, and the ancient traditions; 
and in place of the tolerant sentiments manifested by those who opened the 
five ports, have come all the old traditional antipathies. Every device has 
been tried to elude the obligauon of treaties; under the influence of the new 
policy, the relations between the Consuls and the Mandarins have become 
embittered, and the concessions of the late Emperor almost illusory. 

It is evident to the least clear-sighted, that the object of the Manchou gov- 
ernment is to disgust Europeans, and break off all intercourse with them; it 
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would gladly have nothing to do with them at any price China has, how 
ever now been brought too near to Europe for it to be permitted any 
longer to lead this isolated life ta the midst of the world 1 

These were indeed prophetic words In the mid nineteenth century 
China possessed neither the power to repel the barbarian nor the 
leadership to create a new China adjusted to a new world Future 
conflict was inherent in these facts This conflict was to develop out of 
three major sources 11 the decline of Manchu power, hastened by th e 
T ai p ing and other rebellions, 2) the refusal of the official hierarc hy t o 
adjustltself. to the new order of foreign intercourse wnh 'ts ix gaosoc ial 
and economic implications, a nd 3) the growing co- operation of t he 
treaty powers in their quest for wideband - 'more stable commercial 
relations with The Middle Ki ngdom. 

THE T AI P ING REBELLION 

Rebellion is an old mstituuon in China sanctioned by Confucian 
philosophy, and essential m the theory of the Mandate of Heaven 
When a dynasty, for whatever reason lost its ability to rule, it was 
obvious that Heaven had withdrawn the mandate The duty of the 
subject to rebel was then clear This ancient theory w as to enjoy w ide 
application m nineteenth-century China In the two decades which 
preceded the first British war, revolts had occurred with alarming 
frequency m Kwangsi, Shansi, Kweichow, Kiangsi, Hainan, Hupeh, 
and Formosa All were indicative of growing political discontent 
They aggravated, too, the Manchu problem of dealing with the trouble 
some foreigners. While pirates swarmed and looted along the coasts, 
floods in the Yellow River Valley drove thousands to brigandage 
Secret political societies bent on rebellion (a not unusual feature in 
Chinese society) flourished as rarely before. 

Fundamentally the caus es of unrest in the middle nineteenth century 
lay in the fact that in China economic change had outr un the growth 
of social theory^ Population had increased out of proportion to the 
land under cultivation As a result of this, of the growth of internal 
and foreign trade, and of the inequalities of an antiquated tax system, 
the peasant was degraded to virtual serfdom Thus a permanent, float 
ing population of paupers provided the raw material for rebellion * 

1 M. JE. R.J Hue, A I our vs y Through the Ck ss e Empire 1 2 vali- NcHt.Yorl. 1859) 

1 AM 13 V 

® "*"*>* M "The Ta fi ng Rebellion to Economic Background and Social Theory 

CAj.rse Sos and pvl Sns»ee Rer XVI (1933J 5*5 519 
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In these circumstances there appeared o ne. Hung Hsiu-ch'uan , a 
native of the Canton district, the youngest and brightest son of a farm 
family. Young Hung passed the local examinations, but failed re- 
peatedly in the provincial tests. To this background of disappointment 
and failure were added illness, visions, and some contacts with the 
Reverend Issachar Roberts, an American Baptist missionary at Canton. 
With the mental and spiritual equipment thus provided. Hung resolved 
that he was commissioned to restore tire worship of the true god. His 
original organization, the Pai Shang-ti Hid (Association of God 
Worshippers), soon recruited an enormous following from disaffected 
elements in Kwangsi. At first the movement appeared as religious, 
iconoclastic, and, superficially at least, seemed to bear some resemblance 
to Protestantism. As the movement grew, its devastating armies moved 
north to the Yangtze and captured Nanking, where its capital was 
established in 1853. Meanwhile Hung had bestowed upon himself the 
title, T'ien-wang (Heavenly King), professed tq jule over the T’ai-p'in g 
T’ien-\uo (The Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace), and had set for 
'Eispurpose the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. In this n ew the oc- 
r acy G od was the Heavenly Father; Christ, the Divine Elder Brother; 
the T'ai-p’ing Wang (Hung, himself), the Divine Younger Brother. 
The Bible of the movement was the New Testament revised sufficiently 
to justify the claims of the Divine Younger Brother. Such was the 
notable achievement of this “soured and disappointed member of the 
learned proletariat." 

f 

THE REBELLION AND THE FOREIGN POWERS 

During the winter of 1853-54, Hung and his rebels advanced to the 
north and reached the outskirts of Tientsin. They were unable to 
reach Peking. Yet for another decade they dominated the Yangtze 
Valley in defiance of Manchu authority. A rebellion so wide-spread, 
promoting a government which threatened to rival if it did not over- 
throw the Manchus, could not but command the attention of the for- 
eign powers. ~' If~the T'ai-p’ing were Christia ns, would they not be more 
amenable than the Manchus to foreign treaty relations, to the com- 
m ercial, social, and political concepts of the Westerners ? This im- 
portance of defining their relation to the rebels was brought home to 
the powers in 1853, when the Chinese walled city of Shanghai, on the 
very border of the foreign settlements, was captured by a rebel band 
known as the “Small Swords.” Civil war had thus reached the edge 
of the settlements, while retreating Imperial authorities deserted the 
Shanghai customs house. This raised the question whether Shanghai 
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had become a free port, since the Chinese government was no longer 
capable of collecting the duties. British and American consular au- 
thorities notified their nationals that the consuls themselves would 
collect the duties during the absence of Imperial authorities. The 
British consul required his merchants to deposit promissory notes, 
which in fact were never paid, while the Americans were at the dis- 
advantage of having to pay in specie Merchants who had no consular 
representativ c enjoyed favorable discrimination and paid nothing Brit- 
ish policy stipulated too that the Shanghai setilcment was to remain 
neutral in the civil strife which surrounded it; but in reality fore ign 
merchants constantly gave aid to the tebels m the sale oCsupph cs. 
Many ships entered and cleared the port withoutthe paymentof duUes. 
It was in these circumstances of confusion, discrimination, and uncer- 
tainty that the rate payers of the settlement established the Municipal 
Council 8 

THE FOREIGN INSPECTORATE OF CUSTOMS 
AT SHANGHAI 

From this crisis at Shanghai, a crisis which had destroyed temporarily 
the power of the Peking government, and threatened likewise the whole 
treaty structure built by the foreigners, there emerged a remarkable in- 
stitution-— the Foreign Inspectorate of Customs. By agreement between 
the tuotai and the consuls of the three treaty powers, England, the 
United States, and France (June 29, 1854), provision was made for_ aP- 
poimment of a board of foreign inspectors. fhr_ihe creation of an 
atfrnuai £_cu5Toms ma chine ry^and for regulation s which should de fine 
the relation oTtKe Inspectorate to 'the taotai, theconsuls, and the com- 
mercial public. At first the appoinung power was given to the consuls, 
and it was the purpose of the British consul (Alcoch) that the British 
should control the new Inspectorate, but within a year the British 
Foreign Office had ruled that the foreign inspectors were officials of 
Ciuna and not the nominees and delegates of foreign countries Thus 
was formed the nucleus of a new Chinese customs administration, 
officered by foreign inspectors, jyhich, in 1858, was extended to all the 
treaty ports, where it became a model of efficient and honest govern- 
ment.* 

Jo* 4 detailed description of Shanghai to l hoc )rm set Earl CimsteB, “Shanfhai 
w the Taiping Period, ” Paafie Hietoncal Review, V (1936), 117 160 

Tor detailed studies of die customs problem at Shanghai in this penod see J R. Far- 
**“» ! The P'^'Qual System at Shanghai Chinese Soe and Pal Science Rec^ XVIU 
(1934 35), 4SS 494 and XIX (1935 36) 65 1 24, The Creation of the Korean Inspec- 
torate of Customs at Shanghai,” tbsi , XIX (1935 3$), 469 514, and XX (1936-37), 42 
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Expatriation and emigration were alike prohibited by Chinese law, 
but tie Manchu government was powerless and seemingly unwilling 
to attack this evil infesting the treaty ports and Macao. The British 
recognized at an early date that the coolie trade was defensible neither 
on humanitarian nor on economic grounds Bonham noted that it w as 
on a par with slave trade, and that the continuance of its abuses might 
easily threaten immense Anglo-Indian-Chmese commercial interests. 
But the English Passenger Act (1855), which curbed some of the worst 
abuses under the Bnush flag, served largely to concentrate the coolie 
business at Portuguese-controlled Macao The court at Peking was 
also emboldened to prohibit coolie emigration by Imperial edict Con- 
currently, representatives of the United States m China sought legisla- 
tion to prohibit American participation. In 1856 Dr Peter Parker, 
Commissioner of the United States in China, warned Americans that 
they would forfeit protection of thar government if they became in- 
volved in the trade In 1860 a report to Congress revealed that for- 
eigners were chartering American vessels and that the trade was thus 
being thrown to an alarming degree into American hands. Congress 
acted with some promptness, passing m 1S62, despite its preoccupauon 
with civil war, an act which barred American citizens and ships from 
the traffic. Unfortunate ly, most of the powe r s remained indifferent to 
the evils of the trade and it continued for som e years In 1874, after the 
tJnited States and Great Britain hail jointly condemned Portugal for 
harboring the evil at Macao, the business was finally prohibited there. 
In retrospect the coolie trade remains one of the blackest pages m the 
record of the nineteenth century In the middle of that century it 
served to aggravate the already difficult relations between China and 
the foreign commercial powers. 

THE CONVOYING SI STEM 

Another unhealthy feature of Smo-foreign relations was a peculiar 
system of convoy employed m the Chinese coasting trade. At many 
periods in Chinese history both Chinese and Japanese pirates had 
preyed upon the native coasung trade. la the nineteenth century, the 
weakness of the Manchu dynasty plus general economic distress opened 
a wide field for Chinese pirates to loot the cargoes of their own couatry - 
cosn Foreign ship-owners (at fust mainly Portuguese) soondis- 
CQvered m this situation a new toad to profits. With well armed ships 
they offered (for a generous monetary consideration) their services as 
convoys At first their charges were reasonable and Chinese junk, 
owners willingly accepted this protection In time the greed of the 
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could be confined only on a national ship, or, as frequently happened, by 
courtesy, in a British jail In 1853 American criminals were released 
from the British jail in Shanghai because the American- consul had no 
funds for jail expenses. T wo ye ars later the United States provided its 
first appropriation for consular jails ~nr€hmr n ~^ ~ H * 

THE GROWTH OF THE OPIUM TRADE 


Since 1842 the opium trade bad conunued to grow and to prosper. 
Although opium had provided the occasion for the first Sino-British 
war, the subsequent treaties had evaded the problem of control Thus, 
while by the laws of China the importation of opium was still prohih- 
ited, foreigners and Chinese conspired to flood the market with this con- 
traband and destructive drug 7 It has been estimated that between 1840 
and 1853 the annual imports increased almost three hundred percent- 
The effects upon the Chinese were devastating, but so long as the 
Chinese government Would not or could not enforce its laws, there 
was little hope that the foreigners would forego a trade so profitable. 


DEMANDS FOR TREATY REVISION 
By 1854, despite the growth of profitable trade at Shanghai and Can 
ton, it was evident that the relations of China and-the treaty, powers 
were far from healthy The abuses of extraterritoriality, the traffic in 
coolies, convoying, the opium trade, and the gun boat policy at Canton, 
all served to reinforce the official Chinese view that the foreign bar 
banans were an uncouth and troublesome lot with whom China should 
have as few dealings as possible. On his part, the foreigner, both mer- 
chant and consul, wa s convinced that China had no respe ct for treaties, 
and no understanding oi the benehts of free commerce and free access 
to markets The foreigners now regarded the treaties of 1842-44 as in- 
adequate not only because China had frequently evaded them but also 
because under these treaties foreign trade was confined to the five ports, 
the foreign trader was still a stranger to China’s vast interior; the for- 
eign diplomat was still a stranger to Peking Both the American and 
the French treaucs of 1844 provided for revision after twelve years, and 
the Bnush claimed this same privilege on the basis of most favored 
nation treatment. Under this claim the Bnush held that the Treaty of 
Nanking would be subject to revision m 1854 j 

•For an extended treatment see G W Keeton, The Dctelopmeat of ExtraterrUonalily 
t» China (2 voU . London 1928) 

The Timer correspondent reported 2857 “At present the Jopnuoj trade is as open 
and as unrestrained m »U the ernes of China a* the sale of hoc-cross buns on Good Friday 
« » the Streets of London.” Cooke, Chine . us ISS7 58, 179 
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BRITAIN SEEKS NEW PRIVILEGES 

' . The scope of Britain’s policy of treaty revision was contained in in- 
structions from Clarendon to Bowring (Feb. 13, 1854). The British 
government insisted on China’s recognition of the right of immediate 
revision, but the actual revision might be delayed at Bowring’s discre- 
tion in view of China’s domestic strife due to the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion. 
Meanwhile, Bowring was to seek co-operation with the Americans and 
the French, whose treaties would also soon be subject to revision. In 
his negotiations with China he was to seek “access generally to the 
whole interior of the Chinese Empire as well as to the cities on the 
coast: or (ailing this, . . . free navigation of tire Yangtze Kiang and 
access to the cities on its banks up to Nanking. . . .” He was to effect 
l egalization of the opium trad e, in order that it might h eJimiterLand 
controlled; and to seek abolition of int ernal tra nsit duties on goods im- 
*gorte3 or purchased for export. He was also to secure suppression of pi- 
racy and regulatidnoffhe coolie trade. Finally, the British government 
desired “the permanent and honourable residence at the Court of Peking 
of a Representative of tire British Crown" or provision for direct and 
unobstructed correspondence with that government. These official 
British objectives also represented approximately those general princi- 
ples which were beginning to appear in French and American policy. 

The desire of the British to be represented diplomatically at Peking 
indicated, among other things, that they were no longer willing to 
tolerate the Chinese system whereby the Canton viceroy was entrusted 
by Peking with the actual conduct of foreign affairs " WithThiTofficIal 
alone the foreigners were expected to deal, andlhelr experience had not 
recommended the system. In 1848 John W. Davis, the American com- 
missioner, after great difficulty, secured an interview with the viceroy 
for the purpose of presenting his credentials. He was treated “with 
extreme ruden ess” by both viceroy and governor. In fact, after 1852 
“the practiced! ignoring the foreign representatives became a part of 
the settled policy of the Chinese government.” s 

A French diplomat remained at Macao fifteen months vainly awaiting 
a. personal interview with a qualified Chinese official. Of the various 
successors of Davis in die period to 1855, none succeeded in securing an 
interview. The high commissioner was always “too busy,” and in any 
event would have to await the dawn of “an auspicious day.” Two 
American commissioners, Humphrey Marshall and Robert McLane, 

S H. B, Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (3 vo!s., London, 
1910-1918), I, dll. 
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went to Nanking hoping to make direct contact with responsible of- 
ficials, only to be referred back to Canton Thus in 1854 when Claren- 
don instructed Bowring on British pokey, die foreign traders and most 
of their consular and diplomatic associates were of a mind not only to 
extend thetr commercial rights but also to convert China, forcibly if 
necessary, to Western concepts of international law, diplomacy, and 
commercial intercourse in general ® 

LIMITED CO-OPERATION AMONG 
THE TREATY POWERS 

England's plan for treaty revision did not imply an immediate resort 
to war There was to be no precipitate action Actually the British 
government hoped for a co-opcrame policy with France and the United 
States Already Britain had made friendly gestures toward the Amen 
cans in China She had made it clear that she sought no exclusive 
pnvileges for herself, and she had conceded the claim of the United 
States for equal rights in the Shanghai settlement 
Among American merchants in the treaty ports there was very 
general support for Britain’s policy of treaty rev ision This was natural 
because the interests of British and American traders were in many re- 
spects identical Some support for Bntish policy was contained, too, in 
the dispatches of various American commissioners * 

In fact, some significant features of later American policy m China 
were enunciated by American commissioners m these >ears when the 
first treaties were on triaL Humphrey Marshall (1853-54), though 
described by Bonham as “a very coarse headstrong man” who had 
‘‘never been out of Kentucky,” wrote with profound understanding that 

the highest interests of the United States arc involved in sustaining China — 
maintaining order here, and gradually engrafting on this worn-out stock the 
healthy principles which give life and health to governments, rather than to 
see China become the theatre of a widespread anarchy, and ultimately the 
prey of European ambition 10 

Marshall, while suspicious of both Britain and Russia, favored a co 
operative diplomauc intervention by the powers to end China’s internal 
turmoil Robert McLane, who succeeded Marshall (1854), took an 
active pa rt in organizing the Foreign Inspectorate of Customs at Shang- 

Ful] unking minister* were not appointed by the United Stales to China until after 
the^Trcaties of Tientsin 1858 
Marshall correspondence 


U S„ H E* doc. 123 33 l (734), 210 13 Italics 
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hai. He was the first American to apply fully the co-operatiye policy. 
In 1854 he accompanied Bowring to the Pei-ho in a vain effort to effect 
treaty revision at this gateway to Peking. This was after McLane had 
been repeatedly rebuffed at Canton by what he described as die “dis- 
courtesy and repulsiveness” of Commissioner Yeh. Dr. Peter Parker 
(1855-57), successor to McLane and a former medical missionary in 
China, was a vigorous advocate of what he considered American in- 
terests in Asia. He hoped to secure the revision of the American treaty 
of 1844, but on learning that his privilege was to be denied him, he ad- 
vocated occupation of Formosa as a means of forcing China to observe 
her treaty obligations. 11 

In view then oftthe harmony between British and American expres- 
sions of policy, England’s proposals through Lord Napier to Secretary 
Cass (March, 1857) for a three-power alliance (the United States, 
France, and Great Britain) to effect revision of the treaties, were not 
surprising. These proposals were of course declined, yet the dangers 
threatening American interests in China did prompt the appointment 
of William B. Reed as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the court of Peking. 

PRETEXTS FOR WAR 

By the early autumn of 1856, with the crisis of the Crimean War al- 
ready past, Great Britain had determined on a diplomatic and naval 
move toward Peking to hasten revision of the treaties, to expand com- 
mercial intercourse, and to destroy the exclusiveness of Yeh’s policy at 
Canton. 

A SO-CALLED JUDICIAL MURDER 

In this forward policy, Britain might count on the support of 
France, for in February, 1856, a French Catholic m issionary. Auguste 
Chapdelaine, had been put to death by Chinese authorities at Sinlin in 
KwangSE Chapdelaine and some of his converts had been arrested on 
a charge that they were rebels— a natural enough charge, for Kwangsi 
had witnessed the beginnings of the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion with its frost- 
ing of Christian flavor. The arrest, torture, and execution of the for- 
eign priest and his followers are thus understandable according to of- 
ficial Chinese ideas of the time. The Chinese magistrate could likewise 

11 Parker correspondence. U. S., Sen. Ex. doc. 22:35-2 (983), 1081-83, 1208-10. Of 
Commissioner Yeh, Parker wrote that he “stands alone and pre-etninenc in his insane and 
insufferable conduct towards foreigners. : . . The same demeanor on the part of an 
official of his rank of any other nation would be deemed an outrage justifying summary 
redress. . . .” Ibid., 760. 
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rest his case on the fact that under the treaues no foreigners were al- 
lowed beyond the treaty ports. Furthermore, the testimony of Cath- 
olic missionaries themselves reveals that they indoctrinated their Chinese 
converts with the idea of looking to “France as their support and libera 
tor” against persecution. 12 China s fault of course lay in the fact that 
the execution of the priest vi olated the r^rsnrirunnal rights pf I-rance . 

News of this so-called judicial murder" reached Canton in July, 183d. 

It was not unwelcome to Napoleon IIL France was now m a position 
not only to assist Great Britain in forcing, if need be, a revision of the 
treaties but also t o aid the Catholic Church by political means in the 
spiritual conq uest ot "China By October. 1836, France and England 
were” able to agree upon a common policy of force. 4 

THE AFFAIR OF THE LORCHA ARROW 


The incident which was to precipitate hostilities between Great 
Britain and China found its origin m a system by which Chinese coast 
mg vessels acquired temporary register under foreign flags During 
183^-54 southern Chinese rebels he ld positions so strong m the region s 
of Canton and Kow loon that communications betas fcaWhamooxXthe 





matt^aa g the illegitimate use of foreign flags by native craft. 

The lorcha Arrow, owned by a Chinese who had resided in Hong 


" Uunom Elrangcm (Pans), Vol DU Quoted bjW C. Cos&o, Ctrst Bnlun and 
CAjm (Oxford, 1937) 202 
“Puktr cortes po ode act, 
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kongfor ten years, and commanded by a British subject, was boarded by 
Chinese police (Oct. 8, 1856) while it was lying at anchor in die river at 
Canton. Twelve of her Chinese crew of fourteen were arrested on 
charges of piracy and removed to a Chinese war-j unk. Harry Parkes, 
British consul at Canton, promptly demanded release of the captives on 
the ground that die Arrow was a Bridsh ship carrying colonial registry 
from Hongkong, that she had been boarded without communication 
first having been made to the Bridsh consul, and that the British flag 
had been hauled down by the Chinese police. Sir John Bowring sup- 
ported Parkes by demanding an apology and guarantees for the future. 
The prisoners were eventually handed over by Yeh (Oct. 22), but Con- 
sul Parkes refused to accept this release since the captiyes were accom- 
panied neither by a Chinese officer of rank nor by an apology. 11 British 
naval forces therefore attacked the forts guarding the approach to Can- 
ton, On October 29, the walls of die city were breached, but though 
the Bridsh could attack the city, they had insufficient forces to occupy 
it. In the heat of these proceedings the American flag too was fired 
upon by Chinese forts— a fire which was returned by American ships of 
war. Trade was now at an end, yet Commissioner Yeh refused all 
concessions. 

In England, Bowring’s acuons were approved despite vigorous criti- 
cism from the Opposition; and now that France was prepared for full 
co-operadon in treaty revision, the British government appointed Lord' 
Elgin to head Her Majesty’s special embassy. 15 Elgin’s mission was 
not merely to solve local grievances at Canton or elsewhere. Pie was 
to extend the opportunities for foreign trade and to establish diplomatic 
representation at Peking. In other words he was to revise the treades 
thoroughly. 


,l The argument was advanced that the Arrow was not entitled legally to British pro- 
tection since her Hongkong registry had expired a few days before her crew was seized. 
This fact was unknown to Parkes, the British consul, and to the Chinese who authorized 
the seizure. The point was regarded as irrelevant by the law officers of the Crown, since 
in their minds the real question was one of international law between England and 
China as defined by the supplementary Treaty of the Bogue, 18*13. Since the Arrow 
possessed a sailing letter as specified by that treaty, she was, according to English legal 
interpretation, a British vessel. On the question whether the British flag was flying, and 
whether it was pulled down by the Chinese, the evidence is contradictory, but appears to 
support the British charge. For a full discussion see Costin, Great Britain and China, 
206-230. 

lJ The attack in the House. of Commons on Bowring’s policy rested on: 1) distrust 
of Bowring’s honesty, 2) the question of the legality of his actions, and 3) the question 
of the political wisdom of his 'demands upon Yeh. These considerations had no effect 
upon Palmerston, who termed Yeh "one of the most savage barbarians that ever dis- 
graced a nation." This was hardly a considered judgment. " * 
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ARMED CONFLICT INEVITABLE 
Wax was now certain The “murder" of the French pnest and the 
affair of die Arrow were the convenient pretexts for armed action, the 
real causes of which were far more fundamental than these incidents. 
China's exclusion policy was regarded by Britain as a menace both to 
her actual and to her potential commercial interests, while the* conduct 
of Chinese officials — that of Yeh m particular — was looked upon as an 
insult to the Crown With the British policy deriving from these 
sentiments Napoleon III was happy to be associated. A victorious war 
in Chini would appeal to French business, and, by avenging the death 
of a priest and providing religious guarantees for the future, would not 
be unwelcome to French Catholics or to the Papacy. In extenuation of 
these official views it may be noted that the powers and their nationals 
had suffered grave indignities in China The treaties had been con- 
sistently broken by China, though she was not the sole offender in this 
respect. In addition, her officials had given hule evidence of adjusting 
themselves to a world of Western trade and law. Yet this w as not sur- 
prising Nations rarely recognize voluntarily the need for change or 
appreciate their own attitude as an ohstade to change. It w as natural 
and it was easier for China to see the foreigners as barbanans to be re- 
pelled, not as envoys of a “superior” or more powerful civilization. 

THE WAR 

After much delay due to diversion of British conungents to suppress 
the Indian Mutiny, Bnush and French forces bombarded and captured 
Canton in December, 1357. Bnush marines seized the venerable but 
proud and obstinate High Commissioner Yeh as this portly gendeman 
sought to escape over the back wall of his yamen. Fifteen months later 
he died, a prisoner of war, m India Unul I860, Canton was ruled by 
Chinese officials acting at the command of a Bnush and French com- 
mission 

Britain and France, on February 11, 1853, were joined by the repre 
sentatives of the United States and Russia, William B Rccd and Count 
Putiaun, respectively, in simultaneous notes to Peking making clear the 
united demand of the pon ers for treaty icwuon and religious toleration 
and suggesting negotiauons at Shanghai To the Chinese demand 
'hat negotiations be conducted at Canton, the representauves of the 
powers r eplied by sailing north to the mouth of the Pei ho, at the very 

" "Co“' i ««4oru will. Ycb* by Tie Timet conapooiem > a Coole, Churn ...» 
ISS7 iS 396-432 
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4 The right of missionaries to protection by the Chinese authorities, since 
the Christian religion as professed by Frocestants or Roman Catholics, in- 
culcates the practice of \ irtue, and teaches man to do as he would be done 
by" 9 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TIENTSIN TREATIES 
The Tientsin Treaties were of such moment as to justify a further 
statement on the policy embodied in them- It is to be noted that they 
represented a common policy on the part of the four po wers.. .lor, al 
though England and France alone had used force, the United States and 
Russia insisted on most favored nation treatment. 

'■'The most striding concession was the ri ght of residence of foreign. 
ministers at Peking or at least the right of these muustni. to visit the 
capital The delay and evasion which China had 'practiced constant!) 
in dealing with the foreign governments'XsouId now be more difficult 
The grant of toleration to Christians, to missionaries, and to the ir 
Chinese convertslias been a subject of much controversy To toleration 
in principle there could be no objection, but in 1838 toleration was won 
ns a result of war, and was granted m the clause of a treaty exacted as a 
Jesuit of war The missionaries, particularly the Catholics, were already 
well aware that many elements in Christian doctrine had proved dis- 
ruptive of China s cultural heritage, yet, since the object of the mission 
anes was to make this heritage subservient to Christianity, it was natural 
that they should welcome the new treaty sums for themselves and for 
their rcl gion Neither is it surprising that after 1858 many Chinese 
felt quite justified in regarding Chnsuamty as a political as well as a 
religious weapon of the West 

The right of foreigners to trav el in the in teri or another concession 
°n which opinions have di ffered widely The traders of 1858 had com 
plained bitterly of the iestnamns which confined them to the treaty 
ports. They were businessmen intent on profits, and these same profits, 
'they felt would depend in turn on freedom of access to the enure conn 
try Against this point of view the Chinese could argue that the people 
were not jet ready to receive foreigners beyond the port towns, and that 
because the foreigner enjojed extraterritoriality and would when m the 
interior be far removed from his nearest consul, China could cxcrctse 
over him only an ineffective control 
Spice, too, the powers were now bent on expanding their commerce 

All quotations a,e from the British Beaty la add non, the ex Baton tana! right* of 
we e funlur defined m criminal cases. Indemnities demanded by the British 
totalled four million taels by ihe French, two mdlwn taels. 
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later, in discussions with Lord Elgin, Reed came to the view that ‘'any 
course is better than that which is now pursued ” He therefore sup- 
ported the principle of legalization and his action in this respect was ac- 
cepted by fus government 
THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES 

The treaties of Tientsin were approved by the Chinese government 
in 1S58 before the British and French forces left Tientsin They were 
not to become effective, however, until ratified copies had been ex 
changed at Peking This was done without difficulty tn the case of the 
Russian treaty The new Russian minister, General Ignatiev, pro- 
ceeded to Peking by the old overland route and was promptly received. 
The British, the Ftench, and the American envoys, accompanied by 
ships of war, arrived at the mouth of the Pei ho in June, 1859. Here it 
was discovered that the Chinese had strengthened the forts at Taku a nd 
had blocked the river s mouth The envoys weriT informed, but only 
when it was too late, that they would be received at P’ci t’ang ten miles 
farther north on the coast, but that China would repel any attempt to 
enter the river at Taku The Bnush and French therefore attempted to 
storm the fom and break, the bamtr — an attempt in which they faded 
utterly, and accordingly were forced to return to Shanghai 33 

Hosulities had thus been precipitated and a second chapter in the 
Arrow War was now inevitable. Again it should be noted that the 
question of responsibility u difficult to assess The British envoy, 
Frederick Bruce, had been instructed that it w ould be desirable for hun 
to ‘reach Tientsin in a British ship of war,” but that since definite rules 
oi procedure could not be laid dow n in London the env oy was to use dis- 
cretion when to give way" and when ‘ to stand firm." Thus Bruce, 
faced with -dilatory Chinese correspondence and evasion followed by the 
blocking of the river at Taku, had come to the conclusion that this was 
the ume “to stand firm-’ When he insisted on the approach through 
Taku and Tientsin he was not violating his mstracuons but he was dc- 
manding something not granted by the British treaty Actually neither 
British nor French policy in this instance could be justified in law 
Both the policy and Bruce’s decision w ere political They rested on the 
conviction, for which there was considerable ground, that the Peking^ 

* During the engagement, the mmmirala oi the American naval forces, whose Couo 
trj was neutral had none the less comr in ihr jstnjanff if Jiy sses ■er/ilam 

10* Jus action with the statement that Hood Is thicker than water ” TW was doubtless 
saenuficaUy true but it bad 1 til* bearing on the commander s ofioal instructions. 
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government had no intention to honor the extensive new concessions 
■vhich it had been' forced to grant at Tientsin the previous year. 

VLR. WARD CROOKS THE KNEE 

Meanwhile John E. Ward, the American envoy, restricted neither to 
any route or place for the exchange of his country’s treaty, proceeded to 
P’ei-t’ang. At Tungchow the Chinese provided carts which carried 
him and his mission to Peking. 21 This was unfortunate for the dignity 
of the United States. Ward, a native of Georgia, was a Southern gentle- 
man of some distinction, but being sadly ignorant of the finer points 
of Oriental procedure, he permitted the Chinese to take full advantage of 
his inexperience. He should have demanded sedan chairs, the mode of 
conveyance, used by high Chinese officials. The cart in which he did 
ride was the kind of vehicle used to carry Korean and other tribute- 
bearers to the Chinese capital. Over this cart floated banners describing 
Ward as a tribute-bearer from~tKe~Uhitefl~States. ~TKis of course was 
furtherTvidence that the Manchu Court did not accept the Tientsin 
treaties in letter or spirit ? 5 " ~~~ 

Arrived in Peking, Ward was requested to p erform the \otow , which 
of course he refused to do, and with what must have been a splendid 
dignity informed the Chinese officials that “although he was willing to 
‘bend the body and slightly crook the right knee, 5 he was accustomed to 
kneel only to God and woman.” 20 Thoroughly disgusted, Ward 're- 
turned t« P’ei-t’ang where copies of the ratified American treaty were 
exchanged. 

BURNING THE SUMMER PALACE 

Meanwhile British and French reinforcements reached the Pei-ho. 
On August 21, 1860, the Allies stormed the Taku forts and advanced on 

“The Ward correspondence is in U. S. Sen. Ex. doc. 36-l:(3Q), 569 ff. Further 
details are in the diary of S. Wells Williams, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, North 
China Branch, XLII (1911), 102 ff. For discussion of these events see also Great 
Britain, Pailiamenlary Debates (C) CLVI, 919-952; CLVII, 781 ff. 

"The attitude of the Manchu Court to Ward and thus to the United States is revealed 
in an Imperial rescript to the Privy Councillors. “The American chieftain [Ward] can 
on no account be allowed to ride in a sedan chair in the capital. But after landing at 
Pei-t’ang, he can well be allowed to sit in a sedan chair for the land journey to a point 
beyond Tientsin, at which he should change to a boat. As soon as he reaches Tungchow, 
let him sit in a carriage or a mule chair, but not in a sedan chair. . . . explain this 
dearly to die chieftain beforehand, in order to avoid possible last minute wrangling.” 
T. F. Tsiang, "China after the Victory of Taku, June 25, 1859,” The American His- 
torical Review, XXXV (1929), 79-85. N 

“Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922), 332. 
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Tientsin and Peking The Chinese retired m confusion, and when the 
foreigners entered the capital, the degenerate Manchu emperor had al 
ready fled wuh his court to Jehol, ostensibly oil a hunting trip During 
the Allied march on Peking thirty nine foreigners (twenty six English, 
and thirteen French including the private secretary of Lord Elgin who 
had replaced Bruce as Britain s plenipotentiary) were captured by the 
Chinese At the time the victims were presumably protected by a dag 
of truce, but the Chinese appear to have belies ed that by holding these 
hostages, they would bring the Allies to adopt a more moderate policy 
Twenty of the prisoners were already dead when the remaining sur 
visors were released As a result, Lord Elgin ordered the burning of 
the emperor s Summer Palace (Yuan Ming Yuan) situated outside the 
city an architectural monument which the French troops had already 
occupied and looted 17 In Elgin s view China would have no peace 
with Britain until by the destruction of the Summer Palace a price had 
been paid for her “foul deed ’ 

THE PEKING CONVENTION, 1860 

With the Chinese capital now at their mercy, the Allied envoys pro- 
ceeded to the exchange of the ratified treaties of 1858, and to exact new 
concessions embodied in the Conventions of Peking, I860 The Em- 
peror of China expressed his deep regret” that a “ misunderstanding 1 
had occurred at Taku the previous year, agreed that the British minister 
might res de permanently at Peking, consented to additional in 
demnitics, ° and to the o pening of Tientsin as a treaty port, legalized 
the coolie trade under regulation, and con sented to the cession of Ko& 

"The Summer Palace extended over «n arts mote than six miles in length situated 
at the foot of the first range of h III some fire rules to the northwest of Peking The 
grounds, which might be described as a great private park, included residences, temples 
{ugodas, gardens and artificial biffs some of them 300 feet in height, surrounding a 
lake "The t were forty palaces in all the imperial yellow everywhere predominating 
even to the t3es of the turned up roofs, " Quoted from Rennie a BrUiih Anrtt la 
C hint by Lieut. Colonel W Hill James “RctoUccuons of the Chinese War " Warm 7?aa r 
Magai ne LXXI (1695) 2(7 

“The Chinese understanding of the nature of war mdemn ties « this tunc U not with- 
out interest and humor A memorial of an Imperial commissioner (July 14 J859) sets 
forth that “ it u an old established practice with the foreign barbarians that after a 
war between two countries, the country seeking peace, must pay an indemnity to the 
country consenting to it. If the ba barsans after their defeat [at Taku[ ask us for 
peace they Will be afraid of our demanding an tndemn ty from them On the other 
hand if we should ask them for peace ti&j would ii«h»he«y r dfenuntf ^cagemsaea 
frora us, We must forestall any such eventual ty Therefore at the interview of 

the 9th your slave ordered my aides to request the American chieftain (Ward) to Bans 
out to the English ba>ban*t» our demand for an indemnity This was only to stop them 
from demanding any from us.” T F Tiling, China after the % ictory of Takn.” 82 
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loon on the mainland opposite Hongkong. The French convention 
secureothe restoration to Th e Roman Catholic Church of all property 
confiscated since 1724, a provision which was to work great hardship on 
Chinese who had acquired the property. The fact does not appear to 
have troubled the French government or the Church. Both found a 
convenient justification for taking die property in an Imperial edict of 
1846, which had promised restoration of religious establishments to 
Roman Catholics. The Chinese text of the French convention (which 
was not authoritative) also contained a troublesome provision allowing 
French missionaries to rent and purchase land and to erect buildings in 
all provinces. 29 

The most curious phase of events in China during 1860 remains to be 
told. It was in this year that rebel bands associated with the T’ai-p’ing 
were threatening to advance upon the wealthy and populous city of 
Shanghai with its growing foreign settlement. In this extremity the 
Chinese audiorities appealed to the English and French for protecdon, 
and these latter agreed to defend the Chinese city and rhe foreign settle- 
ment against any attack. On August 21, 1860, die Bridsh troops, as- 
sisted by some French, repelled the rebels from the walls of Shanghai. 
It was on this very day that British and French troops in the north 
were storming the Taku forts and beginning their march on Peking. 

CONCLUSION 

‘ The second treaty settlement with China was now complete, for in 
reality the treaties of 1858 and 1860 were one settlement. These trea- 
ties were also a logical sequel to the earlier treaties of 1842-44. /"Within a 
geriod of twenty years the Wes tern powers had forced a d iplomatic and 
commercial rev idiitiotunponAIIhina-' The days when tbeTSrmqy-^, 1 ^ 
roy might “insult" a British superintendent of trade- were passed. 
Henceforth die ministers of Western powers would reside in Peking as 
’•epres entatives of states that claimed equality with The Middip Kipg- 
lom. TheWestern barbarian had arrived •, he had reached theForbid- 
len City, the Dragon Throne, and the Son of Heaven himself.? 

s For a full discussion of the social and political complications arising from this aliened 
right of Catholic missionaries see Paul H. Clyde, V titled States Policy Toward China (Dur 
ham, 19-10), 107-112. N 



Chapter 8 

the RUSSO CHINESE FRONTIER TO 1800 

T HE longest, and perhaps the least generally known, land frontier in 
the history of modern political geography is a tortuous line which 
lies between China and Asiatic Russia From the northern tip o£ 
Korea, a few miles from Vladivostok and the Korean port of Yuhi, it 
runs northward along the Ussuri Riser to the junction with the Amur, 
then up the course of that riser and on sscstsvard thrtiugh a vast ex 
panse of desert and mountain that divides in uncertain fashion Mongolia 
from Siberia Far to the sscst it seers southward into the heart oE 
Central Asia betsveen Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) and Kirghiz (Rus 
sian Turkestan) Until scry modern times this boundary was little 
more than a species of geographical mystery winding ns often unchar 
tered svay through a remote continent But during the past century the 
Russo-Chinese frontier has gisen to history some of its most significant 
chapters. Russian commerce, imperialism and communism hase all 
crossed this frontier to play then pan in the Western world s impact on 
China and Japan 

RUSSIAN EXPLOR \TlON AND COLONIZATION 
IN SIBERIA 

Russian expansion eastw ard across the Ural Mountains into Siberia be 
gan in the sixteenth century in the time of John the Dread (1533 15S2) 
Cossack adventurers, seeking to escape the law, fled to Siberia, con 
quered the native chieftains, and with these territorial prizes taken in 
the name of Russia, purchased pardons from the tsars. Russian peas- 
ant sought relief from oppressive government by migrating to the Si 
benan frontier By 1638 a motley crew of these hardy pioneers had 
pushed eastward as far as the Lena River, where Yakutsk was founded 
Behind them, settlements had already appeared at Tobolsk (1587) and 
at Omsk on the Irtish In general, this pioneering advance was pro- 
moted rather than retarded by die character of the country and its name 
inhabitants Native tribes offered relatively hide Add al 

though the mers flowed to the north the portages betw cen their upper 
tributaries were neither long nor impassable- 
160 



.Courtesy, of the "Geographical ’Review!' published by the American Geographical 
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The principal though not the sole incentive lor this Russian push into 
Siberia was the desire to impose upon the natives the fur tribute, or 
tasak. In theory at least, Siberia became a colonial enterprise con- 
trolled for this purpose by the Muscovite state. 

The local administration, military in character, sought alliance with the 
native upper classes as a guarantee of security and regular delivery of the 
fur tribute For uulitanan reasons the Muscovite government adopted a 
benevolent, atutude toward the nanves, and tned to prevent their enslave- 
ment and compulsory baptism, but it had considerable difficulty in carrying 
Out its policies through its local agents ( 


FIRST CONTACTS WITH CHINA 
The establishment by 1650 of Russian towns and religious outposts in 
Trans Baikalia (the region between Lake Baikal and Manchuria) led 
inevitably to contacts with China— contacts both in arms and in diplo- 
macy The Cossacks appear to have entered the basin of the Amur and 
to have reached the river itself near the present site of Blagov estchensl 
in 1643 Five years later other Cossacks discovered the Shilka, a tribu 
tary of the upper Amur, directly east of Lake Baikal In 1649 a vig- 
orous Cossack, Khabarov by name, sailed down the Amur from Shilka, 
slaughtering natives, plundering their villages, seizing crops, and ex- 
acting tribute from those who surrendered to his arms. On ifve upper 
Amur, Albazm was founded as a frontier fort, while on the lower 
Amur, at its junction With the Ussuri, the Cossacks defeated the first 
Manchu Chinese force sent against them 

RUSSO-CHINESE DIPLOMACY 


This forcible Occupation of the Amur Valley had been preceded and 
was to be followed by a long series of Russian diplomatic, semi 
diplomauc, and religious missions to Peking The earlier of these mis- 
sions had all failed to obtain an audience with the Chinese emperor 
since they presented no tribute One envoy did however carry back a 
1 letter from the Chinese court, but it is recorded that this letter “was of 
, no usc to anybody because nobody in Moscow could read it." 2 The 
Chinese court Welcomed neither the envoys nor the depredations of 
their countrymen in the Amur V alley So it was that toward the dose 
of the sev enteenth century while diplomacy got nowhere at Peking the 

‘George V Lan&efr, “Beginning* of the Sberun Colonial AalnunisUation,'' Fun fit 
Historical Renew IX (1940) 47 52 


Gaston Cahen, Some Early R»uo Chinete Rclauons uan 
Sheldon Ridge (Shanghai 1911), 1 

Post kimo-Chincse relations 1602 1676 tet the monumental 
ler So uta Mongolia Ch no. (2 tol., London, 1919) 
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northern frontier that was to prevail with little change for more than a 
century 'For the time being the Russians were excluded from the 
Amur Valley, but they had won an important concession in the right of 
their merchants to enter China for trade / 

THE TREATY OF KIAKHTA (1727) 

For many years following the Nertchmsk settlement the Amur Valley 
played only an insignificant role in the affairs of Russia and China. 
Russian ambmons were centered for the time in Europe. China was 
engaged in the conquest of border states such as Mongolia, Turkestan, 
Tibet and Indo-China Meanwhile the center of such Russo-Chincse 
trade as there was shifted to Kiakhta, from which a subsequent treaty 
settlement (1727) takes its name.* 

The Treaty of Kiakhta defined the frontier westward from the Gor 
bitsa, future deserters were to be extradited and punished, a Russian 
commercial caravan of 200 men was to be admitted every three years to 
Peking several frontier posts were designated where commodities 
might be exchanged ambassadors and diplomatic mail were to be re- 
ceived with dispatch, Russia might maintain in Peking a church, a 
priest three curates, and five language students These modifications 
were important in themselves but in addition they signified a change in 
Russian policy the decline of Russian state commerce and the triumph 
of the private traders. 

In the broadest historical sense these early years of limited Russo- 
Chinesc intercourse were full of deep significance for later generations. 
From them China had learned virtually nothing of Russia, whereas Rus- 
sia used every returning embassy and caravan as the carriers of ideas as 
well as commodities 

In spite o£ h ndrances and obstacles placed m the way by the Chinese, not 
one of the twelve caravans, of the Russian commercial agents [in the period 
1689-17J0) or of the four diplomatic missions failed to bring back precise 
informauoa on the economic and military condition of China Such 
mformauon was nor wasted the nineteenth century, if not th$ eighteenth, 
knew how to use it* 

* Sec Will am Cost Account 0 j tht Commerce btiuctn Rata and China (Lon 

don 1780) 211 215 

Russo-Chuicse commerce in these early year, was one of barter Annua exports m 
eluded furs (sca-oiier beaver f * sable ermine gray squ rrcl) *nd doth of vanous 
types Russ an imports from China included raw silk (smuggled into Kiakhta) raw and 
manufactured cotton, tea, ("much superior in flavor and qual 17 to those which are rent 
to Europe from Canton ) and porcelain of all sorts” 

Cahea, Rutto Ch nete Rehmotu 127 
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THE NEW IMPORTANCE OF THE AMUR 

There were few developments of importance in Russo-Chinese rela- 
tions from 1727 until well into the nineteenth century. Yet these inter- 
vening years did forecast the renewal of rivalry on the Amur. By 1795, 
when the Ch’ien-lung emperor abdicated, the Ch’ing (Manchu) em- 
pire, having reached the height of its power, was already suffering from 
internal decline. The Pai-lien Rebellion, suppressed in 1804, was the 
first major evidence that the dynasty was losing the Mandate of Heaven. 
Later rebellions were to cripple its power permanently, coinciding as 
they did with the impact on China of the Western maritime powers 
(Opium War, 1840; Arrow War, 1857). It is notable, then, that in 
these same years (1847-1860) China was called upon to meet new prob- 
lems on her northern frontier. Russia had determined on a territorial 
advance, which could be made only at the expense of China. 

THE CH’ING POLICY IN MANCHURIA 

Although China had won a diplomatic victory at Nertchinsk (1689), 
she failed in the years following to consolidate her hold on the Amur 
country. While the Manchus themselves tended to migrate southward 
to China, Chinese migration to Manchuria was prohibited. Therefore 
the Amur Valley persisted as an uncolonized, undeveloped, and un- 
protected frontier. 

The first tangible signs of renewed Russian interest in this area ap- 
peared in 1828, when the tsar ordered, surveys of the region. However, 
it was not until 1847 that Russia undertook seriously the task of advanc- 
ing the frontier beyond the unsurveyed line of the Treaty of Nertchinsk. 
It was in this year that the tsar appointed Count Nicholas Muraviev 
governor-general of eastern Siberia, with instructions to pursue special 
investigations of the Amur question. This renewed Russian interest in 
the Far East had been prompted by a number of developments. The 
British as a result of the Opium War had opened a new maritime door 
to the China trade, eclipsing the Russian caravans at Kiakhta. The ac- 
tivities of the British navy in the Pacific spurred the Russians with the 
desire to establish ports on their own Pacific coastline. Both eastern 
and western Siberia had grown in importance to Russia, particularly 
after 1825. The growth of setdements in Kamchatka, the expanding 
activities of the Russian-American Company in Alaska, and the develop- 
ment of the whaling industry in the Bering Sea — all these prophesied 
the growing importance of Russia’s Pacific and China frontier. It is 
hardly surprising therefore that between J.847 and 1854 Russia reached a 
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number of decisions which were to launch her on the new policy o£ the 

* Easterners” under the leadership of Muraviev.® 

THE POLICY OF MURAVIEV 
The new governor general applied his policy with promptness and 
decision His first agents sailed dow n the Amur m 1848. This nver, 
it will be recalled, was wholly within the territory of the Manchu em- 
pire according to the terms of the Treaty of Nertchmsk. The following 
^ear Russian officers explored the coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk as far 
south as the mouth of the Amur. This was a preliminary survey in 
Russia’s general plan to prevent occupauon of the area by potential 
enemies Great Britain and France. Nikolaicvsk was founded at the 
mouth of the Amur (August, 1850) These were the first major viola- 
tions of the Nertchmsk Treaty They were to be followed by a vigorous 
pursuit of the new policy. Russian posts were founded at De Castries, 
Marunsk, and Impcratorski Bay in 1852. Sakhalin Island was annexed 
in 1853 T 

Up to this point China paid lude attention to the Russian advance and 
seems to ha\e ignored the deep significance of the new aggressive pokey, 
Chinese border authorities were negligent and most of the Manchurian 
troops had been withdrawn by 1853 to meet in China Proper the threat- 
ening northward march of the Taiping rebels. Even had this not 
been the case China’s position in 1853 did not appear on the surface at 
least to be threatened seriously on the nordicrn frontier. Officially the 
policy of the Russian government was stiU one of respect for the terms of 
the Nertchmsk Treaty Nevertheless, by 1854 Muraviev had received 
the tsar s mandate to settle directly with Peking all questions concern- 
ing the eastern boundary He was thus freed from all interference by 
> the “Westerners” m the Russian ministry of foreign affairs. He was 
free to pursue his own grandiose scheme of making Russia a power on 
the Pacific, and, if need be, * the protector of China ” 8 

The Crimean War bad already broken out in Europe. In the Pacific 
the two great commercial pioneers, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Russian American Company, had agreed to remain neutral, but this did 
not deter Great Britain and France from attacking Russia’s Pacific base 

T C. Lia, “Tbe Amur Frontier Question between China and Russia, 1850 I860," 
Pacific Hmoncbl Kent* m (1934), 1 27 

’Russ an interest in Sakhalin was evident as early as 1806-07, following tall earlier «» 
temiTU to open trade with Japan. W C Aston, “Rusaan Descents in SagbaUen and 
itorup to the Years 1806 and 1807,- Tran, cj ,hc Asian, Sonny o) Japan, I (1882), 
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at Petropavlovsk, The real value of the Amur as a road for the trans- 
port of Russian supplies to the Pacific could no longer be denied even 
by the “Westerners.” As a result, in April, 1854, Muraviev, on the pre- 
text of military necessity, the defense of Kamchatka, sent his first major 
expedition down the entire length of the Amur. No attempt was made 
by the Chinese frontier forces to question or stop the Russians. More 
troops and munitions of war descended the river the following year, 
and the tsar informed Muraviev that the left bank of the Amur was 
now indispensable to Russia. 

Now that Russia had occupied the river with her transports, contacts 
with the border Chinese authorities were inevitable. The first direct 
Russo-Chinese negotiations at Mariinsk in 1855 proved abortive. In 
{ 1856 Muraviev ordered his third major expedition down the river. The 
[Chinese authorities protested, but the Russians replied with the station- 
ing of garrisons at strategic points on the left bank of the river. 

THE MISSION OF COUNT PUTIATIN 

Meanwhile Russia was preparing a double diplomatic assault on Pe- 
king. While Muraviev was yet on the Amur, Count Putiatin was sent 
to Peking to secure for Russia whatever commercial concessions should 
fall to England and France as a result of the Arrow War. He was also 
to seek a settlement of the Amur question. Putiatin was refused entry 
at Kiakhta but reached the mouth of tire Pei-ho in August, 1857, by way 
of the Amur and the ocean route. To his overtures, the Chinese replied 
tersely that Russia should observe her treaty obligations. Blocked in his 
| mission, Putiatin joined the British, French, and American envoys at 
} Canton, and proceeded north again with them to Tientsin, where in 
June, 1858, the four commercial treaties were signed. His influence on 
the Amur question was negligible. Not so that of Muraviev. 

During the progress of the Arrow War, Muraviev had not been idle in 
the north. Early in May, 1858, he succeeded in bringing the Chinese 
into conference at Aigun, where he demanded virtually the boundary 
which today divides Manchuria from Siberia. China’s protests received 
but scant consideration. On May 28, 1858, the Aigun Treaty was 
signed. In it Russia acquired all the territory on the left or northern 
b ank of . the Amur, while the land lying between the Ussuri River and 
the sea (the present Maritime Province) was to be held in joint control 
by both powers. 0 The Aigun agreement was thus signed two weeks be- 

"The Chinese text of die treaty refers, in the case of territory to be held in common, 
only to the right bank of the Amur from the Ussuri to the sea, and not to the entire Mari- 
time Province as b implied in the Russian text. T. C. Lin, "The Amur Frontier Ques- 
tion ,. . 21. 
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lore Putiatin signed die Russian Treaty of Tientsin, and without his 

knowledge 

CHINA REJECTS THE A1GUN SETTLEMENT 

Although China was in no position Co dispute successfully Muraviev * 
advance, she refused to accept the Argun Treaty m its entirety China 
was prepared to cede those territories north of the Amur not already oc- 
cupied by Chinese subjects, but she was not prepared to dispose of the 
Ussuri country The local Rmn provincial authorities were accord 
ingly commanded to prevent Russian encroachments. But this gesture 
was of no cflcct When these officials failed, Peking might, and in fact 
did order punishment of these helpless underlings. She might declare 
null and void the joint-control clause of the Aigun Treaty Actually, 
Chmts impotence and Russian strength remained unchanged The 
vigor of Muraviev s invasion may be judged when it is recalled that by 
1859 there were more dun fifty Russian settlements on the left bank of 
rhe Amur Russia had taken the Amur by force, and by force she pro- 
posed to hold it 

THE ANNEXATION OF THE MARITIME PROV INCE 
Having thus pushed her boundary to the river, and having com 
menced penetration of the Trans-Ussun region, Russia now directed her 
final attack through diplomacy in Peking Early m the summer of 
!Ss9 General Ignatiev had reached the Chinese capital to exchange the 
ratified copies of the Russian Treaty of Tientsin In addiuon re was his 
purpose to culuvatc Russian interests in other ways In his first diplo- 
manc overtures he sought addiuonat commercial privileges and the out 
right cession to Russia of the Trans-Ussurv lands. These requests 
were promptly refused, and the envoy was informed that China did not 
regard the Aigun setdement as binding Here matters might have 
rested until such time as Muraviev was again prepared to use force. 
But, happily for Russia, other powers came unwittingly to her aid By 
October, 1860 the British and French Allies hav mg broken Chinese re- 
sistance between Peking and Taku, had occupied the capital The 
Manchu Dynasty appeared to be on the verge of total collapse. The 
Tai p mg rebels were laying waste the central coast, the capital lay at 
the mercy of Brtush and French arms the Summer Palace had already 
been looted and burned, while a cowardly emperor and his renegade 
court had fled to the mountains of Jehol Baffled and perplexed by the 
misfortunes that pursued the dynasty Prince Rung brother of the cm 
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peror, remained in Peking to seek a settlement with the victorious “bar- 
barians.” 

Here was Russia’s opportunity. Ignatiev played on the fears of the 
frightened Prince. He would intervene, so he said, with the Allies, and 
thus save Peking itself from the destruction that had already consumed 
the Summer Palace. For these services to China he would ask only an 
insignificant return: the rectification of a frontier, the cession of the 
Trans-Ussuri country. Prince Kung was not deceived, but assuredly 
he was defeated. On November 14, 1860, he signed with Ignatiev the 
convention which among other things ceded the Manchurian coastline 
to Russia. 10 / 

In large part Muraviev’s dream had now been realized. ,/By the close 
of 1860, Russian policy in China had enjoyed a success unparalleled by 
that of any other state., * Like the United States, she had not participated 
as a belligerent in the Arrow War, yet she was to reap all the advantages, 
commercial and diplomatic, won by England and France in the Treaties 
of Tientsin. In the north, through a policy of force, but without decla- 
ration of war, she had opened the Mongolian frontier to her traders and . 
had advanced' her boundary along the course of the Amur and far south 
along the Pacific coast to the northern tip of Korea. By conquest and 
colonization, yet without war in the legal sense, she had deprived the 
Manchu empire of 350,000 square miles of territory. Manchuria was 
cut off from the sea on the east, whereas Russia possessed a new and 
broad road to the ocean. Before Ignatiev signed the convention which 
transferred the Maritime Province, Russia proceeded to consolidate her 
new lands. At the southern extremity of the new coastal territory 
Muratiev selected the harbor and site of Russia’s future fortress on the 
Pacific. / The founding of Vladivostok, “dominion of tire East,” was a 
fitting culmination to the work, aggressive, unscrupulous, but successful, 
of one of Russia’s greatest empire-builders. 11 

10 The treaty also provided Cor a settlement of the far western frontier and for a resump- 
tion of the right of Russian merchants to proceed from Kiakhta to Peking. Other trading 
posts would be established to the west. A convention governing the overland trade was 
concluded March 4, 1862. 

This relation between Prince Kung and Ignatiev in 1860 was the first of a series of 
similar "deals" in which China, hard pressed by some of the great powers, was to appeal 
to Russia for protection. The second instance occurred immediately following the Smo- 
Japancse War, 1895, when China appealed to Russia and other powers against Japan; the 
third occurred in 1923, when Sun Yat-sen made his agreement with Soviet envoy Joffee. 
In each c'ase Russia exacted a high price for her support. In each case China was, or be- 
lieved herself to be, in extreme danger. T. F. Tsiang, “China, England and Russia in 
1860," The Cambridge Historical Journal, III, No. 1 (1929), 115-121. 

“G. F. Wright, Asiatic Russia (2 vols., New York, 1902), I, 2H. 
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JAPAN. THE COLLAPSE OF THE POLICY 
OF EXCLUSION, 1800 1865 

J APAN experienced during the nineteenth century a revolution, the 
consequences o£ which it would be difficult to exaggerate. There 
are two major effects of this revolution which are of importance to this 
narrative As a result of the first (the subject of this chapter), the 250- 
y car-old policy of exclusion and seclusion was ended and replaced by a 
broad policy of intercourse with the West. As a result of the second 
(treated tn Chapter 10), dual government, the sbogunate, and thejys 
tem of feudalism were replaced by a centralized administration, carried 
•on in the name of the Mikado, and clothed in 1889_with a constitution 
deriving its form if not us spint, from Western political models. 

The collapse, in the middle of the nineteenth century, of Japans 
policy of exclusion was a result not only of external pressures exerted by 
foreign states, but also of revolutionary social pressures within Japan it 
seif To put the matter another way, when in I{554the Japanese signed 
a treaty with the United States, they were not reacting solely to Amen 
can naval power On the contrary, they were reacting also, and perhaps 
primarily, to the fundamental needs of their own society For nearly 
250 years the Tokugawa shoguns had sought to maintain a planned and 
fixed social economy Unfortunately for the Tohugawas, their society 
did change even if their plans did not Thus, by mid nineteenth ccn 
tury, Japan was living under a regime which was no longer adequate to 
meet new conditions. A new national policy, both internal and ex 
ternal, was imminent The ways in which Japan had outgrown her 
social poliucal-economic structure may be understood best by reviewing 
some aspects of her government and society during the Tokugawa 
period (16QM868) 

POLITICAL OBJECTIVES OF THE TOKUGAWA SHOGUNS 
Mttr 'foe *T oVugav. a 'tJaVutu ‘nan enforced 11633} the policy of ex 
elusion and seclusion, it set about to freeze society in the then existing 
pattern of feudal military-dictatorship This was the system which had 
♦ 170 
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bestowed power on the Tokugawas, and therefore the one which that 
family judged most likely to preserve power in its hands. To this end 
the Bakufu.set up various measures for the control of the daitnyo. In 
addition it sought to crystallize the institutions and the social classes of 
feudal socie'ty. All economic and social class distinctions were to be ob- 
served rigidly. The privileged few, the military, would retain the priv- 
ilege of being_supported by the commoners, die peasants. The peasants 
in turn, the great bulk of society, would continue to enjoy the privilege 
of supporting their legal and social betters, the military. Society, so 
ran the theory, would thus preserve a perfect contentment and a perfect 
peace, since every man would be in his proper station and would be ex- 
pected to stay there. Indeed for more than two centuries the Toku- 
gawas did preserve this legal framework of society. To this degree 
they were successful. They failed, however, to note that no government 
isdikely to survive which seeks merely to maintain society unchanged. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTENTMENT 

It should be noted that even from the earliest Tokugawa times there 
were flagrant evils within the structure of the feudal society. For ex- 
ample, thc~ peasants*, particularly those under the Tokugawas and their 
vassals, were “slaves” in both' body and mind to the ruling military 
classes. The latter sought “to paralyze the mind of the lower class per- 
manently.” They set, up laws which stripped the farmers, merchants, 
and artisans of their natural resources, and taught them, as a matter of 
ethics, to be contented with theicmisejable lot . 1 The shogunate sought 
to impress these ideas on the people not so much by “rules of law” as by 
'“rules of ethics” . made public through the medium of admonitory 
placards~advising families to live harmoniously, servants to be faithful, 
masters just, while everybody was to be frugal, industrious, virtuous, and 
above all was to keep in his proper station in life. 

THE NATIONAL POLICY 

This philosophy of a static, crystallized, and contented society ap- 
peared natural and attainable to the early Tokugawa shoguns. For a 
number of reasons the Bakufu felt sure of itself. In the first place 
Iyeyasu greatly strengthened his position when he cut loose from Kyoto 
and the Imperial'Court to rule Japan from Yedo, the center of his mili- 
tary power, and destined to become the greatest city of the empire. It 
was here the Tokugawas built their great castle; here they issued the 

1 Yosaburo Take kos hi,JT6g Economic Aspects of the History of Civilization of Japan 
(3 vols., New York, 1930), I, 526. 
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regulations which deprived the Imperial Court of every administrative 
function leaving to it only its ancient -dignity and its empty cere 
monials From Yetlo the Tokugawas issued the decrees by which they 
held in subjection their vassals and the great tozarnu^ barons. From 
Yedo, in a word ihey ruled Japan by what was in essence martial law." 

In the second place the policy of exclusion and seclusion adopted ui 
1638 appeared as an effective safeguard 3gain$t change. By it, an alien 
relig on— Christianity— had been suppressed, foreign aggression had 
been forestalled and a curb placed on domestic agrarian revolts with 
which many native Christian converts had been associated Thus by 
closing Japans doors, the Tokugawa shoguns hoped to preserve their 
peculiar Japanese society They did not foresee that they would hate to 
do this at a time when their society would be shifting from an agricui 
tural to a mercantile economy 2 ' 

PEACE PROBLEMS OF A MILITARY STATE 
When the Tokugavva shoguns set themselves this task of perpetuaong 
a military feudal society in times of unbroken peace, they assumed a 
burden of no mean proportions They were indeed proposing to main- 
tain a large and unproductive military caste (the samurai) at the « 
pense of the underprivileged civilian Obviously this problem was all 
the more difficult once the nation had cut itself off from all foreign 
sources of supply 

This difficulty and others confronting the old feudal order did not 
become apparent immediately— not indeed until the seventeenth century 
was well advanced bv which time revolutionary forces were already un 
derminmg the whole structure To begin with, m conditions of un 
broken peace there were of course greater opportunity and greater need 
for the development of a mercantile class Furthermore, it was not long 
until this class was in a position to exploit the military class, the nobility 8 

*For a survey of Japanese commerce poor tn and during the Tofcugswa era. see Years 
kmos u The Part and Present o/ Japanese Commerce (New York 1902) The decline of 
the >g cultural economy s treated by Matsuyo Tak aawa The Penetration of Money 
Economy a /open (New Yo V 1927) 

*The student may well wonder how a croup the mercantile class, that had rdamety 
lim ted legal rights and no mj ury power could reach a po at where it was able to ** 
ploit I be mil tary classes Two Cons derations appear to he of basic importance 

The fir t of these was the development of Yedo as a large city which had to be sup- 
plied m P a t by imported food and which demanded a large supply of manufactured tu* 
ime» This forced the sp ead of a money economy and nude the merchants absolute!) 
necessary The development of Yedo as a Urge e ty and as a great consuming center 
-wi.S.-tsciific-Iocrai'oy-bic rii c llut toe'tanulies ot the iwmyos must res de there 'flail 
the dsumyos remained n 6 or rural hamlets, their consumptive hah ts as welt as those 
of their Mamet, would have developed less rap dly and the spread of a money economy 
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Nobility in turn sought by heavier taxation to shift its increasing burden 
of debt to the peasant. Under these new peacetime pressures the old 
agricultural economy began gradually to give way to a new mercantile 
economy In which economic power passed into the hands of the rice 
brokers of die rising cities. These men had no predilections in favor of 
a military feudal state once that system ceased to serve their interests. 
In fact they were already creating not only a new society of business but 
also one of culture. 

THE CULTURE OF GENROKU 

Early in the Tokugawa period, these economic and social changes 
which were already well under way were reflected in the cultural life 
of Genroku, the era-name applied to the years 1688-1703. By this time 
the merchant-commoners had attained a position of real economic im- 
portance. The samurai retained their dignity, but the commoners — the 
merchants, traders, rice-brokers, and bankers — “had most of the money 
and most of the fun.” 4 Genroku, indeed, mirrored the new and rising 
money-power of the townsmen. Government edicts, which continued 
to oppress the peasants, used the softer tones of "advice” when addressed 
to the merchants. The Bakufu continued to preach frugal simplicity, 
all the while spending its money lavishly and setting the pace in' ex- 
travagance which in reality only the wealthy commoners could afford. 
These latter centered their pleasures in the new culture of ukjyo (float- 
ing world) — a world of new bourgeoisie who spent their fortunes in 
theaters and restaurants, in public bath-houses and luxurious brothels. 
It was this life which produced a new popular and plebeian literature, the 
afyya-sdslii, and a new popular pictorial art, ukiyoe, depicting the lives 
and pleasures of the newly rich commoners. All this was new and vital, 
even if rather wicked, and it contrasted strangely with the formal, empty 
ritualism that had overtaken the culture of the civilian and the military 
aristocracy — the No drama, the poetry contests, the flower arrangement 
(i/(cbaaa) ) and the tea ceremony ( cha-no-yu ). The most despised of 
all commoners in the feudal order of things, the merchant, was acquir- 
ing his own peculiar culture, and the ability to pay for it. 

and the rise of a class to cater to these expensive consumptive habits would have been 
much slower. 

In the second place, the upper, that is, the military classes, became dependent on the 
merchants because of these increased consumptive habits. Having acquired a taste for case 
and luxury and being inclined to compete with each other in their manner of Jiving, the 
nobdity was willing to mortgage its future to the merchants in order to maintain its, ex- 
pensive consumptive habits. The military classes did not liquidate the merchants because 
without them the necessary food and luxuries would not have been forthcoming. - * 

< G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (London, 1932), -163. 
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the INTELLECTUAL ATTACK ON FEUDALISM 
It was not alone in the lives of the rich commoners that feudalism bad 
ceased to be useful. Many intellectuals of eighteenth-century Japan 
lived in a world of changing ideas, some of them quite foreign to the 
planned feudal society of the Tokugawa Bakufu For instance, Bu- 
shido m the hands of peace time philosophers was no longer a customary 
code for warriors but rather a system of practical ethics ' striving to 
meet the needs of a peaccfut society ” The orthodox Confucian teach- 
ing, promoted by the early Tokugawas in a fuule effort to prevent free 
inquiry, declined under the influence of Yamazaki Anzai (161S-1682) 
and his followers In its place there appeared the beginnings of an ana 
Chinese school of thought which turned to Japan’s own ancient litera 
ture, revived the almost forgotten indigenous cult of Shinto, of which 
the neglected emperor was the visible deny, and thus set afoot the idea 
that the shogun was at best a mere delegate of the throne, and at worst 
in the eyes of his enemies, the tozama lords, a usurper 

THE ECONOMIC ATTACK ON FEUDALISM 

Tbs intellectual turmoil of Tokugawa rimes may be traced back to 
the failure of the Bakufu to meet the economic problem of food supply 
This problem in turn could not be solved so long as the Tokugawas re- 
fused, as they did, to alter the social institutions and barriers of their 
feudal society For a number of reasons, the country after 1725 was no 
longer able to support a general rise in the standard of living The 
peasant, whose lot was dreadful even in the best of times, was rendered 
desperate by a shrinking income and by a rising standard of living en- 
joyed by all classes save his own The Bakufu itself was by no means 
blind to the fact that something was wrong lu “brain-trust” of Con 
fucian scholars gave the closest attention to economic problems, hut 
most of these men failed to see that the wealth of Japan was adequate 
neither m amount nor in distribution to the needs of her society” 
Landlordism and tenant penury, famine and pestilence, infanticide and 
abortion, the kidnapping and buying of city children to avoid the ex 
pense of raising them for labor on the farms — these were the common 
place symptoms of Japan s malady B 

In the cities, despite gaiety and extravagance, signs of trouble were 
evident. The wealth of the merchants was a product of the exploitauon 


, Tr 1*°* un '>“ the tozama tordj w» on the whole much In* ««« 

"f 6 Hugh Horton Pcuiot Uprtsing* m Japan of the Tohugawa Period " Tnnjocnoni of 
the Anatu Soe of Upaa 2nd scn«, XV. No 16 (I9J8), l 258 
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and the impoverishment of other classes. By the eighteenth century 
this impoverishment had reached deep into the pufses of the military 
classes. The income of dainty o and samurai was measured in rice. 
But most of the military men lived a good part of the year in cities 
where they needed money which could only be secured by selling rice on 
terms fixed by the rice-brokers, bankers, and merchants. In fact the 
time had come when the commoner could buy not only the noble’s rice, 
but his tide as well. The old class distinctions were becoming blurred 
—farmers deserted their farms for the city; wealthy merchants became 
landlords; - bankers were adopted by purchase into samurai families, 
while samurai surrendered their honor and position to seek; wealth as 
commoners. 6 Against all these changes and calamities in its planned 
society, the edicts of the Bakufu had been in vain. As a consequence, 
when' Japan entered upon the nineteenth century neither her govern- 
ment nor her social-economic system was adequate to the nation’s needs. 
A revolution had long been in the making, and the shogunate had long 
since lost its ability either to control or to lead. 7 

THE WORLD BEYOND JAPAN 

It will be well perhaps to recall that while Japan was living within, 
the exclusive walls of the Tokugavva dictatorship, Western states were 
developing a new society, new theories of government, new conceptions 
of national wealth, and new colonial empires. Between 1638 and 1854, 
the period of- Japanese seclusion, Europe witnessed the Glorious Revolu- 
tion in England, the perfecting of the absolute monarchy in France, the 
victory of England over France in the great colonial wars in America 
and India, the revolt of the thirteen English colonies, the French Revolu- 
tion, the wars of Napoleon, and the beginnings of the Industrial Revo- 
lution with its emphasis on economic doctrines of laissez faire. By the 
first half of the nineteenth century, popular middle-class nationalism 
had triumphed over the crumbling edifice erected by Metternich. Both 
Europe and the United States (the latter had become a power on the 
Pacific with the acquisition of the Oregon Territory in 1846) were pre- 
pared for a new era of commercial and industrial expansion. Western 
commerce was ‘already invading every area of the globe. It certainly 


0 By 1850 a regular though illegal charge had been fixed for the entry of a commoner 
into a samurai family. Sansom, Japan, 513-14. 

‘ The shogunate's principal claim to primacy in the early nineteenth century was that 
it set the pace in, an age of debauchery. Shogun "lyenari [1818] kept sixteen con- 
cubines and twenty-four'mistresses, who gave him fifty-nine children and made the sho- 
gun's palace a brothel." Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects, III, 169. 
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could not bypass Japan for long Already m 1840-42, England had 
fought successfully her first commercial war m China 
Japan’s knowledge of this changing and threatening Western world 
was imperfect, and colored by lack of perspective Yet the shogunate 
was by no means in complete ignorance of external affairs. Some con 
siderable body of information had entered Japan through the medium 
of the Dutch at Nagasaki 

EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY ATTEMPTS 
TO OPEN JAPAN 

Late in the eighteenth and early in the nineteenth centuries a number 
of Western powers made half hearted efforts to open Japan to trade. 
All of these attempts failed, for prior to 1850 no Western power was of a 
mind to force the issue with Japan Yet by 1850 the United States was 
becoming as interested m Japan, as it had previously, since 18^4 been 
interested in China Shipwrecked American seamen from the North 
Pacific whaling fleet cast upon Japanese shores w ere often treated as 
criminals Some died from exposure, others were required to trample 
and spit on the Cross, all were exhibited in cages to the public gaze 
Furthermore America s expanding trans-Pacihc trade from S an Fra n 
cisco to China passed through Japanese waters Japanese ports were 
needed as coaling stations for the new trans Pacific steamships. Amen 
can business was already anticipating the opening of a lucrative trade 
with Japan 8 

' Such knowledge as the West had of Japan during tlx first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it had learned from two principal soured 1) the writing! of men associated with 
the early Dutch factory at Dcshuna such as Engelbert Kaempfer t, Htrtory of Japan fust 
published >n 1727 the lectures of Carl Feter Tbunbcrg at Upsala (1781), and the pub- 
lished notes of Isaac Trtsingh, director of the Dutch factory, 1779 1781, 2) the writing* 
of a few nineteenth century Contemporaries who resided in Japan such as Philip FrsnX 
ion Sitbold ph > naan to the Dutch factor) 1823 29 Captain W assih Golownin, Russian 
officer held prisoner by the Japanese, 1811 13, and the Dutch agents G F. Median, Hen- 
drik Docfl J F van Overmetr Fischer, and J H Levyssohn. Many early nineteenth 
century general works on Japan were based on the writings of these men. 

Knowledge of Japan was increased too by ihe number of foreign ships touching Japan’s 
forbidden shores between 1790 and JfiSO During 1797 1809 the Dutch, involved in d* 
Napoleonic Wars chartered (eight American, one Danish one Bremen) neutral vessels 
for the annual voyage from Batavia to Nagasaki Private attempts to trade with Japa° 
were made by Americans in 1800, 1803, 1807, 1837, by Englishmen in 1803, 1818, 1833 
A Russian diplomatic mission faded at Nagasaki, 1801 A request by William fl 
Holland that Japan open her doors was declined, 1814 The American Commodore 
lames Biddle was informed m 1846 that the exclusion /why' .wruilr 1 .hr ■ajvmdnncd- 

Shunzo Sakamaki, Western Concepts of Japan and the Japanese, 1800-1834." Poafc 
H Iiontal ft evuu , VI (1937), 1 14 
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on his own responsibility Now, however, the shogunate had come on 
Sony days, and, faced with an issue of unparalleled importance, it took 
the unprecedented step of seeking the advice not only of the dasmyo but 
also of the emperor The preponderant opinion favored repelling the 
foreigner, but some few recognized the futility of armed opposition. 
Indeed, Perry was already hastening his return, spurted by rumors 
that French and Russian squadrons planned to visit Japan This dote 
with an augmented fleet of seven vessels he entered Yedo Bay, February 
13 1854 fortunately, the far sighted minority at the shogun s court 
ludprevailed, and so at Yokohama the negouation of a treaty proceeded 
amid social activities of the utmost gaiety Gifts presented to the Japa- 
nese by the United States included a numature railway telegraph, books, 
and a variety of liquors. All these delighted the Japanese no end. 13 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF PERRY TREATY 


The treaty signed by Perry and the representatives of the shogun, 
March 31, 1854 jnewed superficially was in many respects a disappoint 
menu Tfl reality it was little more than a convention covering, ship- 
wreck and supply It provided for peace for the opening of two ports 
for supplies (Shimoda immediately and Hakodate a year later) for 
£^od treatment for shipwrecked American sailors, for a limited trade 
under Japanese regulations for supplies for American ships, and for the 
most-favored nation principle. Plainly, Perry had not secured a full 
commercial treaty Yet the treaty he did secure was a remarkable 
achievement viewed in the light of more than two centuries of Japanese 
exclusion His success was duq to many factors his own “firmness, 
sagacity, tact, dignity, pauence and determination”, the strength of his 
great naval squadron, the like of which the Japanese had never before 
seen, 13 and his declaration that more ships would be sent if the just de- 


“Sce Francis L. Hawks Compiler Ntnaare of the Erped noo of on Amenta* Squad 
ton to the China Seat and /span Performed an the Yean 1SS2 and I8S4 under the 
Command of Commodore M C Perry VnttJ States A«y (published by older of Coo- 
pus, A. O P Nicholson, Washington 1856) 3 S Sep also S Wells Williams “A 
Journal of ibe Perry Erpediooa to Japan (1853 1854) " Tranioetiom of the Anahc Soe 
of Japan XXXV1I (1910) 

Young cJScm in Petty * fleet saw Japan a* a country of beautiful landscapes, of annoy 
wg and reWoos sues, of Japanc« c&cuSt who *crt 'old fogus," amt of 'pretty 
womt n of 1 tile ’Arose, tew they indulged m truied ha, lung 'without rag enough » 
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4) permission to appoint consuls at Shimoda and Hakodate, and 5) a 

limited extraterritorial jurisdiction. 1 ' 

FIRST TREATIES APPROVED BY MIKADO 

Three of these treaties (the American, the British, and the Russian) 
were approved by the emperor m February, 1855 The importance of 
this was not realized at the time by the foreign powers. The treaties 
had been negotiated with the shogun* government and they were 
signed under the title of t) coon” (great lord) By the foreigners it w as 
assumed that the shogun was the proper authority to control diplomatic 
affairs. This of course was so, but what the foreigner did not know 
was the extent to which the authority of the shogun had already been 
weakened by internal dissension This explains why the shogunatc, 
when Perry arrived was unwilling to accept full responsibility for sign 
mg a treaty It had therefore referred the matter for approval to the 
emperor Since the shoguns influence with the Imperial Court was 
still strong tiie Imperial approval was given With this approval the 
shogun could for a time silence the powerful opposition to the new 
policy 

The Imperial approval insured general acceptance of the treaties, but 
the fact that the shogunare almost failed to secure the Throne s favor re- 
vealed how the might of the Bakufu lud declined It had not been the 
habit of the Tokugawas or their predecessors to consider the Will of the 
Throne They did so now because their old supremacy was little her 
ter than a political fiction, because they recognized the power oL their 
feudal enemies, the tazama lords, and because there was bitter dissension 
witlun the Tokugawa dan itself Indeed even among those elements 
who favored signing the treaues, the feeling was strong that no further 
concessions should be made to the foreigner — no general trade vvoutd be 
permitted and foreign contacts would be held to the bare treaty num 
mum. ,r 

TOWNSEND HARRIS IN JAPAN 

Shortly after the Perry treaty was concluded the American govern 
meot sent its first consul general to reside at Shimoda He was Town- 
send Harris of New York, a merchant familiar wnh the Far East, and 
a man of excellent mind and character Harm travelled by way of 
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country by leading Japan to a policy of full commercial intercourse, yet 
in so doing he was resolved not to take advantage of Japanese ignorance 
and lack of experience in international all airs, Harris, indeed, bad be- 
come Japan’s first instructor in world politics 

RESULTS OF THE HARRIS MISSION 
In June, 1857, Harris witnessed the first official fruits of bis labors 
when the Japanese signed a convention which among other things 
granted formally to the United States all that was contained in the Brit- 
ish, Russian, and Dutch treaties This was merely a preliminary The 
great work still remained Harris had asked for an audience with the 
shogun in Ycdo at which he would present a letter from the President- 
After much delay the request was granted Harris himself described 
the astonishment of the officials as he stood in the presence of the shogun 
and looked ‘the awful ‘Tycoon* in the face," spoke “plainly to him,” 
heard his reply— and all this without any trepidation, or any “quivering 
of the muscles of the side" 1 * Without the support of gunboats or 
marines Harris had vv on a diplomauc victory of the greatest magnitude. 

It now remained for Hams to approach his main task — ncgotiaung a 
full commercial treaty He sought to convince the shogunatc that the 
limited intercourse established by the first treaties was no longer ade- 
quate or practical By January, 1858, the shoguoate had agreed to the 
principal terms of a treaty As the details of the treaty were perfected, 
Harris continued to act as instructor to the Japanese in diplomacy and 
international law He conunued to be that rare type of patriot who be- 
lieved that the hopor of his own country depended on its consideration 
for the rights of others 2Q 

When the treaty was completed. Hams waited impatiently month 
after month for the Japanese to sign In July an American warship 
reached Shimoda bringing news of the Tientsin Trcaues recently forced 
upon China. Harris saw in, these reports both a danger and an oppor- 
tunity. If the Europeans now turned their guns on Japan, hts own 
policy would be m jeopardy. Could this potenual threat from English 
and French warships be used to frighten the shogunatc into signature of 
" Living Age LX (Feb 26, 1 859), 570 For extended account, of Hams in Japan wc 
M E. Gosenza, ed, The Complete Journal of Townsend Hams (New York, 1930), and 
Cart Crow, He Opened the Door of Japan (New York, 1939) Only once did the 
Japanese mention a prostration similar to the kotow and when Hams replied that it* 
mere mention was repugnant, the matter was dropped 

Contemporary testimony to the diplomatic 1 skill and statesmanship of Harris was later 
gi«n hy fu, colleagues and, in a stint, hxs diplomatic nral the first British minister at 
Yedo. Sir Kotherfoid AJcock, The Capital of the Tycoon (2 \olt, London, 1863), L 
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the new treaty with America ? Harris believed it could and, in this, he 
was right. Despite bitter division of opinion in the shogunate, the 
treaty was signed July 29, 1858. It was a great personal victory for Har- 
ris, and a great diplomatic victory for his country. The treaty provided 
for diplomatic representation at the capitals of both powers, for the open- 
ing of new treaty ports where consuls might be stationed, for extraterri- 
toriality, civil and criminal, for prohibition of the opium trade ; for the 
freedom of foreigners to practice their religion, for a conventional tariff, 
and for the principle of most-favoted-nadon treatment. 

The Harris treaty became the fundamental document in Japan’s for- 
eign reladons until 1894. European powers accepted it as a model for 
their new treaties concluded in the months immediately following: the 
Dutch, August 18; the Russian, August 19; the British, August 26; and 
the French, October 7. 21 

DOMESTIC POLITICS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The shogunate had signed the Harris treaty. Could it enforce ac- 
ceptance of the new policy by its enemies at home? These latter in- 
cluded not only the tozama lords but also powerful leaders within the 
Tokugawa family itself. During 1857 powerful opposition against the 
pro-foreign policy of the shogunate had again reasserted it. When 
therefore the shogunate sought the emperor’s consent to signature of 
the Harris treaty, the request was denied. This explains why Harris 
was kept waiting. Furthermore, his treaty represented a new policy 
adopted by the Bakjufu without the consent of the Mi!{ado. The ene- 
mies of the Tokugawas were quick to see that by opposing this liberal 
foreign policy of the shogunate they could appear as loyal supporters of 
the “divine" emperor against a “usurping” shogun. It was clear too 
that the balance of power in Japan had so shifted as to enable the Im- 
perial Court to issue orders to the Bakufu. Therefore the shogun was 
told by the Court that the new treaties could be accepted only until such 
time as the foreign barbarians could be expelled and the old policy of 
exclusion resumed. In this way the Imperial Court at Kyoto became 
the center of an ami-f oreign, anti-Bakufu party, deriving its support 
from the tozama lords (the so-called “western clans," Satsuma, Choshu, 
Hizen, and Tosa Lfrom disgruntled allies of the Tokugawa~clah, and 
from branch families of the Tokugawa house itself, such as the Mito 
group. Japan was on the brink of civil war in which the new treaty 

rights and the very lives of the foreigners would be subject to attack.' 

— * 

a For the Harris treaty and conventions see Hunter Miller, ed., Treaties, etc. ... 
(Washington, 1931- ), VII, 598-618, 947-1170. 
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THE TREATIES IN JEOPARDY 
)uiy, JSB9', was a cn Vital month \x>\h for the. ■shoguwive thA Cos tbft. 
new treaty powers So great was the danger of murderous attacks 
upon foreigners, that the shogunatc, refusing to open Jvanagawa, which 
]aj, on the To\atdo highway between Yedo and Kyoto, encouraged die 
foreigners to settle at Yokohama, farther down the bay and destined 
soon to become otve of Japan s great seaports. The immediate danger 
was two-fold So-called ultra patriots, samurai and romn, who had 
detached themselves from their clans, were anxious to embarrass the 
shogunate by attacking foreigners. Many of the foreigners m turn had 
come directly from residence in China, where too frequently they had 
acquired the habit regarding the Oriental as an inferior to be treated 
w ith little respect This being so, it is surprising that lO the years 1859 to 
1865 when foreigners were denounced by every fanatical supporter of 
the Throne, only twelve Westerners were killed Two cases having 
important repercussions on foreign relations may be mentioned. When 
in January, 1861, the interpreter at the American legation, Heuskenby 
name, was murdered, the foreign representatives with the exception of 
Harris retired from Yedo to Yokohama in protest against the shogun's 
failure to give the legations adequate protection Hams took the 
broader view that the administration was doing everything in its power. 
He therefore remained in Yedo, where for a ume he was the only for- 
eign diplomatic leprcsentauvc 

THE MURDER OF RICHARDSON 
The second case had more serious consequences. In September, 
1862, C L Richardson, a Britisher visiting from Hongkong, was killed 
on the highway near Yokohama while riding with three compatriots, 
two men and a woman The assassins were samurai in the feudal pro- 
cession of the father of the Lord of Satsuma, a leader of the anti shogun 
and anu foreign party supporting the Throne. This influential per- 
sonage had just served upon the shogun a summons ordering him to ap- 
pear in Kyoto to explain his conduct before the Throne There are 
various accounts as to what happened There i$ no proof that Richard- 
son intended to be offensive. Nevertheless, he and his companions 
failed to dismount while the feudal procession passed by For this he 
sacrificed his life, and his companions were wounded. Although for- 
eigners m Yokohama demanded immediate military action, saner coun- 
sel prevailed. Early m the following year (1861), the British govern- 
ment made the following demands 1) payment of an indemnity of 
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cjgn and anti shogunatc forces were m control Dissension appeared 
m these councils, where Choshu leaders were accused of attempting to 
seize the person of the emperor Choshu troops « ere therefore ordered 
to lease the capital, and when they attempted a coup d /let, the shogun 
Was ordered by the emperor to deal with the rebellious clan. At this 
juncture, Sir Rutherford Alcock, die British minister, returned to Japan 
determined to unite the foreign powers in a joint expedition against 
Choshu The purpose of this was to give support to the shogunatc in 
the hour of its need and to demonstrate u» the hot headed clans that it 
was no longer safe to tamper with the treaty rights of foreigners. Ai 
cock, s plan was supported by hu diplomauc colleagues, and so, contrary 
to his instructions from London, he set about to organize a joint naval 
cxpediuon, consisting of British, Dutch, and £ tench ships, and one small 
American vessel, which sailed from Yokohama in August, 1864. No 
negotiations preceded the engagement oil the Choshu coast The fleet 
went straight to the task of silencing the batteries. On Choshu this 
lesson was as effective as the previous affair at Kagoshima. Clan lead- 
ers agreed to open the straits, not to repair the forts or to build new ones, 
and to pay an indemnity covering the cost of the expedition This clan, 
too, now turned to the West for armament* and adv ice that w ould create 
an effective military machine. Since the shogun could not permit the 
foreign powers to negoUate with a single dan, a contention was soon 
concluded whereby the indemnities were assumed by the thogutute. 
Payment of large sums, however, proved most embarrassing to the gov- 
ernment, and since the powers were more interested m new treaty ports 
and new concessions, the opportunity was favorable for a second naval 
demonstration 

Under the leadership of the new British minister, Sir Harry Parkes, 
it was planned to assemble the naval forces of the powers at Osaka, dose 
to Kyoto, where pressure could be most effeemdy broughno bear upon 
the anti foreign* forces surrounding the Throne. This time no Amer- 
ican vessel participated, for none was available. The demands stated 
that two thirds of the Shimonoseki indemnity would be remitted if 
Hiogo and Osaka were opened immediately, if the emperor gave fus ap- 
proval to the treaties, and if the tariff were reduced to a general five per 
cent. The reply was delivered on the final day permitted by the Allies’ 
demands The emperor, and this was most important of all, had agreed 
to ratify the treaties, the tariff would be reduced, and the full indemnity 
would be paid, for Japan was not prepared to open Hiogo and Osaka 
until 1868 Thus the most serious problem, the opposition of the im- 
perialists to the treaties, was disposed of. The western daimyo were no 
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longer aligned against the foreigners, but their determination to over- 
throw the shogunate and restore the emperor still remained. 

The first phase of Japan’s nineteenth-century revolution was now 
complete. The two-centuries-old policy of exclusion and seclusion had 
been abandoned not only by the weakened shogunate but also by the 
Throne, which derived its power from the vital western clans. Japan , 
had now accepted full treaty relations with the major Western powers. 
These treaties as in the case of those with China imposed certain serious 
limitations upon Japan’s sovereignty — extraterritoriality and the conven- 
tional tariff. 



Chapter 10 


JAPAN, 1808-1889. THE RESTORATION OF AN 
EMPEROR AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

B Y 1863 the contending clan factions that controlled political power 
■n Japan had accepted as a basic plank in the national policy (he 
principle of diplomatic and commercial intercourse with the West 
This, as already stated, was the first phase of the nineteenth-century 
revolution But by whom should this new policy be controlled and car 
ned on? The general economic distress, the weakness of the shogunatc, 
its lack of national confidence, and more specifically its bankrupt pres- 
tige ui the eyes of the western (tozama) clans — all these and other he 
tors foreshadowed the need for sweeping changes m the whole structure 
of Japanese government, if indeed the nation was to acquire a position of 
strength in its relations with the foreign commercial powers Neither 
dual government the shogunate, nor a military feudalism was designed 
to sene Japan adequately in her new relation with the outside world. 
The need was for a strong national government capable of controlling 
the dans, and of creating a unified political structure which might deal 
with the foreigners on terms of equality 

LEADERSHIP OF THE WESTERN CLANS 
The most vigorous and effective spokesmen of all elements dis- 
gruntled with the existing social and economic order, whether dawiya 
k“S e tamurtu, romn merchants, or peasants, were certain able samurai 
of the western dans, who by capacity and experience had already 6c 
come the real controllers of clan policy, the dasmyo being reduced to the 
role of mere puppets. 1 

It was men of this stamp who planned and executed m us initial 
stages th e political revolution which, between IStgLan d I8S9. destroyed 

'7Wxnifl Si go ana’ loiiiimicfii Oil. bo, xnrairra, of' Lord' Stumazu of Satsuroa an*!" 
Kcui Aida, of Lord Mon of £f»shu, nuy be cued u example* Tiicy were sup- 

ronrd by dairngvodicd members of lit court oubtUty (*,*<•) cue b as Sancyoslu Saw® 
•nd Tomovmhi IwAun. 
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the shogunate, stripped the Tokugawas of their lands and power, re- 
stored the emperor as the supreme ruler, abolished the feudal order, and 
bestowed upon the nation a ^centralized and constitutional b ut not a 
democratic governme nt. This revolution, effected in scarcely more'- 
than twenty years, was destined to place Japan before the turn of the 
twentieth century in that exclusive company known as “the Great 
Powers.” It was a political, an economic, and in some degree a social 
revolution of transcending importance not only to Japan but also to 
China, to Europe, and to the United States. 2 

THE END OF THE SHOGUNATE 

The first step in these revolutionary changes occurred in 1867, when 
the Daimyo of Tosa demanded the resignation of the Tokugawa shogun 
and the restoration of all power to the emperor. Since this demand was 
supported by the Daimyos of Satsuma, Choshu, and Hizen, and by the 
strongest branch families of the Tokugawa clan itself — the Daimyos of 
Owari and Echizen— the shogun was forced to comply, consoled by the 
thought that he would doubtless be chosen as chief adviser to the em- 
peror under the new regime. This, however, was not the purpose of 
the revolutionists. These men were impelled by a number of motives: 
4 ) their newly found loyalty to the Throne, 2) l Their hatred of the 
Tokugawa family, and 3) v their own personal clan ambitions for power. 
When, therefore, the Tokugawas and their allies realized that the west- 
ern dans were bent on their total destruction, -they resorted to arms. In 
the brief civil war which followed, they were defeated. This was the 
end of Tokugawa power, and likewise .the end of the shogunate and 
the ancient system of dual government. 3 These stirring events opened 
the way for the restoration to full sovereign power, in theory at least, of 
a boy emperor, Mutsuhito, fourteen years of age, destined to go down in 
"history as one of Japan’s greatest rulers. He bore with dignity the 
reign-name of Meiji (enlightened government) fr om 1867 to 1912 . 

THE IMPERIAL GATH, 1868 

, The question is frequently asked: “Why did not the young, revolu- 
tionary samurai , who engineered this Restoradoh, particularly those rep- 
resenting the powerful clans of Satsuma and Choshu, erect a new sho- 
gunate under their own control?" There was a time indeed when the 


3 Here we are concerned with the political revolution. Its economic and social features 
wilt be discussed in Chapter 27. 

3 It will be apparent later that the principle of dual government survived under new 
forms. See Chapter 33. , 
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Restoration was interpreted largely as a product o£ clan ambition and 
intrigue. Local and personal ambitions were indeed present, but they 
formed only a part of the larger revolutionary picture involving eco- 
nomic and social maladjustments that could not be met merely by sub- 
stituting one shogunate for another It must be remembered that if the 
younger samurai provided the personal leadership of the Restoration, 
the big merchants of Osaka and Kjoco financed it. Such a movement 
cannot be interpreted solely within the narrow view o£ feudal clan 
rivalries Moreover the emperor was the logical person to wear the 
official mantle of authority under the new regime. Though often neg 
lected by the shoguns and sometimes relegated to a position of abject 
poverty, the emperor or rather the magic power of the Throne, * was 
such as to evoke the most passionate feelings of loyalty which were 
never completely dissipated 4 This loyalty was soon developed by 
the Restorauon leaders into a cult of emperor worship deriving its lm 
mediate background from historical studies that stressed the divinity” 
of the Imperial Family and the illegitimate character of Tokugawa 
rule s Fundamentally the new emperor worship rested on what has 
been called a revival of pure Shinto”— a Shintoism, which, purged of 
Buddhist influence, was to stress as never before the emperor as the 
central and supreme deity of the nation * 

Since many of the daimyo and the samurai feared that power m the 
new regime would be monopolized by a few younger revolutionary 
leaders these latter caused the young emperor, Mutsuhito, to issue in 
June, 1868, an Imperial Oath setting forth the principles on which the 
new Imperial rule was to rest This charter, a sort of Japanese Decfa 
rauon of the Rights of Man, recognized, sometimes in ambiguous terms, 
the principle* of public discussion and debate by both the high and the 
low, called for the abandonment of “absurd" practices of former times, 
and for the pursuit of knowledge wherever it might be found in order 
that the nation might be strengthened 7 Although the framers of this 
charter had in mind the samurai and not the people as a whole, it was 
to this same charter that the liberals of later nineteenth-century Japan 
appealed in their struggle for representative government Even in 
1868 the Imperial Oath was indicative of something far more significant 
than mere political expediency It was an expression “of the anti feudal 
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of their samurai and 3) iheir debts m most instances were assumed by 
the new central government or were cancelled Some of the barons 
won political distinction in die new government, and most of them re 
tamed their social prestige in the new national nobility which was soon 
to be created 

Far different were the effects upon the tamurai This class numbered 
about 450000 families in 1371 The samurai / income from his feudal 
lord measured in rice was already small By the decree of 1871 this 
income was cut m half but he was permitted to lay aside the badge of 
his class, the two swords, and to enter the field of business or finance. 
All this, however was highly bewildering to men whose sole profession 
had been that of bearing 3rms, who regarded the state (fief) as owing 
them a living and whose mental honzon w as restricted to the mditary 
philosophy of Bushido They now faced a society vv hich deprived them 
of half their income deprived them of their monopoly in bearing arms 
(ihe new consent t national army was made up largely of commoners) 
and worst of all a society which directed them toward the despised 
vv alhs of business Some of the lesser samurai adjusted themselves with 
relative ease to the new order Some indeed were to emerge as the lead 
ers of modern Japanese business But the majority could not make the 
adjustment These malcontents, and their intellectual descendants, as 
vve shall see were destined to play a significant role in Japan s later bid 
for world power* 

Capitalistic groups bankers nee brokers, and wealthy merchants, 
welcomed the Restoration and the abolition of feudalism. Among 
these groups were families such as Mitsui and Sumitomo who had 
financed the Revolution of 1863-71 Tor these services they were not to 
go unpaid Many of the debts owed to these capitalists were assumed 
by the new government 

Most significant of all the clTccts stemming from the aboliuon of 
feudalism were those directly touching the farmers In 1871 probably 
80 percent of Japans populauon was composed of farmers a majority 
of whom were independent cultivators. Yet within a few years tenant 
land occupied 30 percent of the area cultivated, a tendency which was 
accelerated in later years In a word, the surreptitious acquisition of 
land by the new capitalistic landlord class which had been going on be- 
fore the Restoration, was now legalized, the peasant was freed from 
feudal obligations and became nominally a free holder paying, not a 


*S«t Chapter 28 
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tax in kind on the value of his crop, but a money tax on the value of 
his land. When in feudal days taxes were collected, the principle fol- 
lowed was “to see that the peasants had just enough to live on and no 
more.” Thus under the “paternal” care of the feudal lord, the peasant 
“neither died nor lived.” “In the new society [after 1871] they [the 
peasants] were free to choose their own fate; to live or die, to remain- 
on the land or sell out and go to the city.” 10 Thus the way was opened ' 
for the dispossession of the peasantry and the creation of “modern Jap- 
anese agriculture with its unique tenant-landlord relations.” u 

THE ERA OF ENLIGHTENED GOVERNMENT 

- The Restoration and the abolition of feudalism, together with the 
earlier adoption of the new policy of commercial intercourse with the 
great Western maritime powers, were an essential prelude to the Cre- 
adon of a new Japan. 

Prior to the Restoration, foreign travel had been forbidden. Japan’s 
knowledge of the Western world was confined to what she had learned 
from the Dutch at Nagasaki, from the foreigners who had come in the 
wake of Perry, and from the limited company of Japanese who had 
"gone abroad with or without government approval. It was a new and 
strange world that they saw. The scope of the impressions carried back 
to Japan by the first travellers in these years is illustrated by the report 
on the shogun’s mission to the United States in 1860. Its observations 
covered every human activity from the constitutional position and be- 
havior of the President to the plumbing and etiquette of the bath room. 

When the President of this' country is to be elected, four of five of the lead- 
ing men of the government choose a candidate who is nominated by the 
party convention. . . . Anyone of good character except a negro may be 
elected president. . . . The President and members of the government 
sometimes go for a walk wearing ordinary clothes without any bodyguard, 
and no one recognizes them or speaks to them. When the President or 
other high officials go to a private house they remove their hats. It seems 
that the people think a great deal of their country but not half so much of 
their President . 12 

“Norman, Japan’s Emergence, 142-143. For population estimates and vocational dis- 
tribution sec Royichi Isbii, Population Pressure and Economic Ltje in Japan (London, 
1937), and A. E, Hindmarsh, The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1936). . 

11 For a full discussion of the economie-and social consequences of this movement see 
Norman, Japan's Emergence, ch. v, and Chapter 27 of this volume.- 

“M. K. Yanagawa, (Diary of] The First Japanese Mission to America (1860), trans- 
lated by Junichi Fukuyama and Roderick H. Jackson (Kobe, 1937), 24, 50. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 

Significant among the reforms of early Map were those in education. 
Here Japans enthusiasm for the new world of the West appeared to 
recognize no barriers. Following the mandate of the Imperial Oath 
(1S6S), that knowledge should be sought wherever it might be found, 
a department of education was set up (1871) tinder a law which pro- 
claimed that ‘ all people, high or low, and of both sexes, should recent 
education so that there should not be found one family in the whole 
empire nor one member of a family, ignorant and illiterate. ' This was 
a rad cal departure from previous policy and practice. Education in 
feudal Japan had been restricted to men of pm ilcged society Now eie 
mentary cducauon was to be compulsory It was based on a modifies 
uon of the American primary and secondary systems. Boys and girls, 
six years of age, were required to attend a four , later increased to a six 
year course. They were given instruction in elementary subjects plus 
special character training closely associated with reverence for and loy 
alty to the emperor Secondary cducauon prepared students for an 
immediate vocation or for entrance into a university Normal schools 
turned out an ever increasing supply of elementary teachers, and in a 
few years the personnel needs of Japans expanding trade and industry 
were met by commercial schools. Elementary training for girls was 
similar to t hat for the boys, secondary education, however, stressed 
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education in the late nineteenth century did',not create, in fact it was never 
intended to create, a democratic philosophy for free men. There was 
no Thomas Jefferson in Japan’s historical heritage. Consequently, 
while Japan imported precipitately a thousand forms and techniques of ' 
American education between 1870 and 1890, its spirit audits ideals did 
not thrive in the new environment. 13 From the standpoint of the lead- 
ers of post-Restoration Japan education could be useful only as it helped 
in the transition from a mediaeval to a modern autocratic state, only as 
it prevented “the predatory powers of America and Europe” from gain- 
ing “a stronghold in the economic life of the islands.” .Therefore educa- 
tion was limited to specific purposes: “national unification, unques- 
tioning loyalty, the acquirement of modern scientific and economic 
technique, and the perfection of national defense.” 11 


THE MATERIAL TRANSFORMATION 

v * 

The technical, material transformation of Japan was rapid and dra- 
matic. Every Western mechanical device of the time in trade, business, 
commerce, and transportation soon found its place in the Japanese scene. 
Foreign architecture and city planning appeared first in the seaports of 
Yokohama and Kobe. Japanese in foreign trade put on foreign dress, 
and, even, in later days of the twentieth century, those who were not too 
discriminating might be seen taking their summer evening stroll 
through' the bazaars of Yokohama clad in a hard straw hat, white cotton 
gloves, a cane, native geta (wooden clogs), and for the finishing touch, 
a suit of American model BVD’s. A postal system and telegra ph-were 
in use by 1868. In 1872 the first railroad. 18 miles'long, began busi ness. 
In 18 977^660 miles of railroad, mostly government owned, we re in 
operation ^" In all these activities and many others the initiative of the 
government was evident either through organization or subsidy. Ship? 
ping lines such as Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail) (1885), and 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha were organized. Tonnage increased from 59.'000 
rn 1885 to l‘ s 115|000. in 1907. The textile industries were promotedTEy 


every modern means designed to improve and standardize the product 
and to assure its acceptance by the public. To meet the needs of cur- 
rency reform and national credit, national banks, after the American 
model, made their appearance after 1872. The. Central Bank of Japa n 
was formedjp 1882 as the financial bulwark of the government. This 


u For ’a full discussion of Japan’s unique politico-reiigious philosophy, see Holtorn, 
Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. 

u Hugh JL. Kecnieyside and A. F. Thomas, History of Japanese Education ([Tokyo], 
1937), 73j see in particular ch. iii. 
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Japan 1863 - 1889 _ 
was followed among others by the Yokohama Specie Bank (1887) to 
finance foreign trade and to control exchange 
Japanese cities soon showed a rapid growth. Tokyo's population in- 
creased during the years 1882 to 1904 from 900,000 to 1,870,000; Osaka s, 
li>83 to 19M, from 309,000 to 1,020,000, Yokohama’s, 1883 to 1904, from 
59 000* to 330,000, Nagoya’s, 1887 to 1905, frorni 140,000 to 290,000 
National finances showed an equally sinking growth, as indicated by 
the following table 


FucJ Year 
lU9-~0 
1880 81 
1890 91 
1900 01 
1907 0* 


¥20900 000 
63300000 
1(16100 000 
295 800000 
619 795 000 


Ezpendilures 
¥20 700 000 
63 NO 000 
82 125 000 
292 750 000 
619796 000 


And so statistics could be compiled m the fields of finance, com- 
munications, banking, industry, and trade, to reveal (during the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century) lj the dramatic transformation of 
agricultural Japan into a semi -commercial industrial state. 


APPEARANCE OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


The overwhelming enthusiasm of the Japanese for the newly dis- 
covered Western w orld was affected naturally enough by Western po- 
litical philosophy and especially by the dominant liberalism of the nine 
teenth century What philosophy and structure of government would 
Japan erect on the foundations of her Meiji Restoration 11 Her new 
educational program indicated already that the new government would 
be naUonalisUc and centralized in a peculiarly Japanese sense. Would 
it also be democratic, based on a popular constitution, a bill of rights, a 
broad franchise, political parties, and economic individualism, as under- 
stood by powerful industrial and middle class groups in the Western 
democracies ? ; 

The answer to tjiese questions must be found in the sphere of do- 
mestic Japanese politics following the return (1873) of the Iwakura 
mission from Europe and America Impressed by 'the strength ofthe 
West, the members of this mission soon emerged as leaders of a so-called 
peace party in opposition to a war party composed of more belligerent 
samurai who, for reasons to be explained later, desired a foreign ivar in 


For a acne* o£ on Japan t matex al dt'cloprotfii, 1870 10 1905 see Sbgenabii 
Okunu, *d. Fifty Year, af Sew fapan (2 ,oU. New York, 1909) 
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Korea and Formosa. 10 The war party soon withdrew from t|i<J govern- 
ment and thus formed a nucleus of potential political opposidon. To 
strengthen its position, the government created a Ministry of - Home 
Affairs, which had immediate control over prefectural and city govern- 
ments. The opposition then attempted to assassinate Iwakura and de- 
manded a national elective assembly. This the government refused, 
and a series of rebellions followed. As a concession, the government 
did call an Assembly of Local Governors (1875) which proved to be.a 
rubber stamp for approval of government policies. 

While the government continued to live under the protection of press 
censorship, it succeeded in defeating a desperate rising by opposition 
leaders from Satsuma (1877). The Satsuma Rebellion led by Saigo was 
' a protest against the general policy of the government — againsTthe con- 
scription law (1873), against the importance of capitalistic interests in 
the new government, and against the refusal of the government to em- 
ploy th e^ex-samurai in foreign war — a composite policy which threat- 
ened the very existence of samurai traditions. When, however, despite 
suppression of the rebellion, further assassinations of government lead- 
%ers followed, prefectural assemblies were established ( jul{en-l{ai ). This 
;was a step, though a faltering one, toward representative' government, 
-'because the franchise in the assemblies was limited; prefectural gover- 
' nors initiated and could veto all bills, leaving to the assemblies nothing 
; but the privilege of discussing budgets and finding new ways to raise 
l new taxes. Nevertheless these assemblies encouraged the opposition to 
agitate for a national assembly. In response to the incessant demands of 
Itagaki, the government, while opposing anything in.the form of a na- 
tional parliament, did permit (1880) the calling of municipal assemblies. 

A CONSTITUTION PROMISED; POLITICAL PARTIES 

The immediate origins of the Imperial edict granting a national par- 
liament are to be found in the flagrant financial corruption of Satsuma 
and Choshu, ex-samurai who controlled the government. When these 
practices were exposed publicly in 1881 by Okuma, there was mob vio- 
lence in Tokyo. - Government property was destroyed, "and the police 
were defied. A frightened government sought refuge behind the Im- 
perial apron strings, while an Imperial rescript announced that a na- 
tional parliament would be created m l 890... For this turn of events the 
Satsuma and Choshu leaders had only themselves to blame. They had 

10 Leaders of the war party included: Tancomi Soejima, Takamori Saigo, Taisuke 
Itagaki, sKimpei Eto, and Shojiro Goto. 
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cxdaded from office or had relegated to minor posts their colleagues 
from the Jess powerful dans Shigenobu Ohuma of Hizen, and Taisuhe 
ltagahi and Shojiro Goto of Tbsa. It was this disgruntled but able op- 
posiuon which now used the pretext of graft m high places to force the 
issue of a national parliament, and its natural concomitant, political 
parties 17 

A soolled Liberal Party (jiyttto) was organized by ltag ahi in 1881, 
and a stKalled Progressive Party ( [Kaishmto ) by Ok unu iO 1332. 
These parties issued elaborate platforms The Jiyuto advocated a one 
house legislature universal suffrage, a strong foreign policy, and many 
features of the French system of government Some members of the 
party leaned toward republican ideas The Kaishmto favored a bicam- 
eral legislature limited manhood suffrage, administrative reform, and 
a nati onal but non imperialistic for eign policy X third party, the Im 
pcrjalist {Rifyen T aseito) also appeared ia 1882 It favored absolute 
monarchy Organized by Gemchiro Fuhuchi, it accepted literally the 
idea of restoring full power to the emperor Thus in theory these par 
ties represented widely divergent views on the future constitution the 
ftyuto stood theoreucally for popular sovereignty after the manner of 
Rousseau the Kaishmto wanted a more restricted consutuuonal regime 
on the Brmsh model the Tetsetto if there was to be a consutution at all, 
wanted essentially the Prussian system 18 

It cannot be said that these platforms were completely meaningless, 
ihcoreucal as they were. Historically they represent the first unsteady 
gropings of the Japanese toward modern and liberal government Vet 
it must also be remembered that these first platforms had no solid foun 
dation in the traditions of Japanese thought. In reality therefore the 
parties did not represent political principles as set forth m the platforms. 
Instead they were personal followings of particular political leaders. In 
this sense they were patterned after the Oriental idea that government is 
a matter of men rather than of law 

CONSTITUTIONAL PREPARATIONS 

Meanwhile, as the political parties clamored for a popular and liberal 
constitution, the government set about the task of drafung a document 

Mt u not to be assumed that lugiki and Goto were concerned primarily with the 
pvnfiauoo ot /apanese politics. They I le many mein bets of the government, began as 
poot and d cd immensely wealthy 

See Harold S Quigley Japanese Government and Pol ties (New York 1932), eh. JU, 
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code of ci\il procedure was operative as early as 1891, and the commer- 
cial code, German in origin, was adopted, as was the civil, in 1899. 20 

THE DRAFTING OF THE CONSTITUTION 
From the foregoing it will be noted that some of the more important 
instruments of a new government had been created and were in opera- 
tion before the constitution itself was created. While this procedure 
lent stability to political affairs in a period of transition, it also enabled 
the ruling faction, headed by Ito, to maintain its monopoly of power. 

The foundations of a constitutional regime had been laid as early as 
1863, when the Charter Oath was proclaimed. Tw o years later, in 185$, 
Ito visited the United States, where he studied the American consutu 
tional system, delving deeply into the pages of the Federalist. More im- 
portant in shaping Ito's ideas, howeicr, was the ads ice of General Grant 
given in 1879, that Japan m designing a constitution should give full 
regard to her own peculiar traditions Then in 1882, a year after the 
emperor had promised a constitution, Ito studied in Germany, where 
the successes of Btsmatch had brought new prestige to the political phi 
losophy and institutions of Prussia. Back in Japan and commissioned 
m 1884 to draft a constitution, Ito called on die services of three able 
assistants, all of whom had travelled abroad* Tsuyoshiaki Inouye, Myoji 
Ito, and Kentaro Kaneko. With Ito these men constituted a bureau at- 
tached to the Imperial Household, thus precluding political pressure 
from the liberals When the draft of the constitution was completed, it 
was ratified by the privy council created by Ito for this specific purpose 
and to be maintained under the constitution as the highest advisory body 
to the so\ ereign Finally, when the vv cirk was complete, Emperor Mut- 
suiuto on February 11, 1889, the anniversary of the traditional founding 
of the state of 'Varna to in 660 b cl , bestowed the constitution as a royal 
gift upon his people. Every precauuon had been already taken to in- 
sure an obedient and peaceful acceptance by the people at large. Tokyo 
: u nder a special Peace Preservation Ordinance was subject to a sort of 
quasi martial law. Most of the radical newspapers had already been 
suppressed, while the press in general was under strict instructions to 
refrain for the time being from all critical comment. As a consequence 
the public reception was peaceful. 21 

"Quigley, fapanese Government, 36 37, Muaalita Tomu, "The Development o£ Jap* 

“ Jwnnmoos, S OVuma.ed, Fifty Vw. of New Upon (2 vol». New York 
P3)) i, iSt Zi'Q, % i aijyanagi, The Reception end Influence of Occidental Trial Idea* 
i« Japan (Tokyo, 1929) 

-W W MtUren, A Political History of Upon (Ntw York, 1916), 186, Quigley, 
lapuKff Got ernment, 39 <$, O E U)ehm, The Political Development of Upon (Uifl 
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THE BASIC CHARACTER OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution, drafted by a small group of Meiji leaders, bestowed 
as a gift by the emperor, and accepted obediently by the people, denied - 
any opportunity for criticism. It has been most aptly described by a 
Japanese student of politics as “a document embodying Japanese polit- 
ical principles under the cloak of representative institutions.” 22 To the 
aristocrats of the Privy Council viewing Ito's work in the light of Japan’s 
traditional political ideas, the Constitution may well have appeared as a 
singularly progressive affair, but as Uyehara again remarks, the aristo- 
crats had not only “defeated the extreme doctrines of Liberalism, but 
also [had] lost sight of the true principle of representative institutions.” 
They had, in fact, created a framework of government which all but 
denied any “available avenue for democratic development,” and which 
was. admirably designed to perpetuate “the oligarchical absolutism in 
which it began its career.” 2a What then were the essential principles 
in the new constitutional political order? 

THE ESSENTIALS OF JAPANESE GOVERNMENT: 

1. THE LAW 

The fundamental law of the Empire consisted of: the Constitution, 
the Imperial House Law, Imperial ordinances, statutes, and interna- 
tional treaties 24 

The nature of the Constitution is best revealed by the position of 
the emperor. Since the Constitution was a gift of the Throne, only the 
emperor could initiate amendments. These required the consent of the " 
House of Peers ( Kizoljti-in ) and the House of Representatives ( S/iugi - 
in). Interpretation of the Constitution rested with the courts, and, in 
a case of dispute, with the Privy Council. 25 

The Imperial House Law occupied a unique position. It could not* 
be affected by legislation, was beyond the control of the Diet, could 

don, 1910), 109-123. The official interpretation of the constitution is by Hirobumi Ito, 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the Empire of Japan, translated by Myoji Ito (2nd ed., 
Tokyo, 1906). 

- “Uyehara, Political Development, 119. * 

“Quigley, Japanese Government, 42. i 

M For an excellent and concise summary of the organization of Japan’s government on 
which I have drawn heavily, see R. K. Reiscbaucr, Japan: Government-Politics (New 
York, 1939), ch. iv. 

“The complete text of the Constitution, the Imperial House Law, and other docu- 
ments is given in: Quigley, Japanese Government; McLaren, “Japanese Government Docu- 
ments"; Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (New Yor' 
1935). 
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be amended only by the emperor with advice of the Imperial Family 
Council and the Privy Counctl The Imperial House Law, not the 
Constitution, determined the succession. 

Great powers were exercised by the emperor through Imperial ordt 
nances of three Winds 1) prerogative— Imperial House Law; 2) admin- 
istrative— cxccuuve acts in the interest of the general welfare, 3) emer- 
gency — to meet emergencies when the Diet was not m session. These 
last required, at time of issue, approval by the Privy Counal ( Sumitsu 
in), and ultimately by the Diet, unless repealed before a new session. 
It is thus dear that in a very large field the ordinance powers of the 
emperor were beyond legislative control 
Statutes were enacted by majority vote of both houses of the Diet, 
whose powers over legislation were the same, save that money bills were 
to be presented first in the lower house. The emperor’s veto power 
over all laws was made absolute. In practice, most legislation was m* 
mated by the government. 

Treaties were to be ratified by the emperor with the consent of the 
Privy CounciL Treaues were to be regarded as superior to ordinary 
law, were not subject to clunge by ordinance, but could not be in con- 
flict vv ith the Consutution or the Imperial House Law . 

Z THL ARISTOCRATS 

Japanese government was dominated after IS89 by an aristocracy com- 
posed of the Imperial Tamil), the Gcnro (Elder Statesmen)! and the 
House of Peers In this group were the former (the avilian 
court nobility), the daimyo (the former great feudal lords), and bu\c 
(feudal barons), those samurai who engineered the Restoration in 1863, 
wealthy merchants and capitalists who financed the Restoration, and 
finally, a select few from the professional classes elevated to the new 
nobility 

The Portion of the Emperor ( 

The emperor’s powers as defined by the Constitution were extremely 
broad He possessed the rights of sov ereignty, exercised them vv llhm the 
Consutution, convoked and prorogued the Diet, dissolved the House of 
Representauvcs, issued ordinances, determined the orgamxauon of the 
government, and acted on appointments and dismissal of all officials, 
save in those cases where other provision was made by the Constitution 
He exercised the administrative and command powers over ihc army 
and navy, declared war, made peace and concluded treaties, proclaimed 
marual law, conferred all high official ranks and honors, appointed and 
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removed j udges. All these constitutional powers and prerogatives of the 
emperor were to be exercised only on the advice” of his advisers, whether 
ministers of state, ministers of die Imperial Household, or chiefs of die 
general staffs of the army and navy. The emperor, in a word, reigned 
but did not rule. The problem of Japanese government in any period 
after 1889 was to discover what individuals and groups ruled through 
the sovereign. 

The Imperial Family Council 

This body advised the emperor on the conduct of Imperial Family 
affairs within the provisions of the Imperial House Law. The Council 
included the Princes of the Blood who had attained majority. The Im- 
perial Family during the constitutional period remained one of the 
wealthiest in Japan. 

,The Genro (Elder Statesmen ) 

i* 

From shortly after the promulgation of the Constitution until 1931, the 
most powerful group in Japanese government and politics was the 
Genro. This group was extra-constitutional. It was composed of 
trusted and tried statesmen who had assumed leadership in the making 
of new Japan, approximately in the years 1880-1900. These men exer- 
cised the real power in government under the Constitution. No im- 
portant decisions were made without their consent. In fact they made 
the decisions. It was not until about 1922 that their supreme control in 
all important affairs of state, domestic and foreign, began to be ques- 
tioned. The Genro illustrate clearly the fact that while constitutional 
government in Japan often appeared to be Western in structure and per- 
formance, actually it was not so. The Genro as personalities, not as 
constitutionalists, we re the real makers of the new Japan in tire la ter 
y ears o f Meiji. They included: Hirobumi Ito (Choshu), maker of the 
Constitution, Aritomo Yamagata (Choshu), the builder of Japan’s 
modern army, Kaoru Inouye (Choshu), influential in the drafting of the 
Constitution and reforms in taxation, Iwao Oyama (Satsuma), a great 
soldier, and Ivlasayoshi Matsukata (Satsuma), of great prominence in 
taxation and finance. These were the original members. Later, Gen- 
eral Taro Katsura (Choshu), and Kimmochi Saionji (Kuge) were 
added. All have now passed from the scene and with them have gone 
not only the institution itself, but also the ablest men of modern Japan." 0 

“Ito was assassinated, 1909; Katsura died, 1913; Inouje, 1915; Ojania, 1916; Yama- 
gata, 1922; Matsukata, 1924; Saionji, 1940. It is significant that no Genro was ever 
assassinated in Japan or by a Japanese. But as indicative of the weakening prestige of 
the group, attempts were made on the life of the aged Saionji. 
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The House of Peers 
This body, the upper house of the legislature, included 1) all Princes 
of the Blood who had reached majority, 2) princes and marquises 
twenty nine years of age, 3) representatives of counts, viscounts, and 
barons elected by their orders for terms of seven years, 4) Imperial ap- 
pointees selected for life because of distinguished service to the state or 
in recognition of scholarship 5) representativ es of the Imperial Academy 
elected by their colleagues for seven year terms, and 6) elected repre- 
sentatives of the highest tax payers from each prefecture. This was a 
body distinguished for its conservatism of blood, wealth, and tide. Its 
power was guaranteed by the Constitution When the position of the 
Imperial Family, the Gcnto, and the House of Peers is noted, it must be 
clear that the framers of Japan s Constitution did not intend to erect a 
democratic structure in the Western sense of that term 

3 THE BUREAUCRACY 

The bureaucrats were the civil office holders Their position was 
based on ability and on appointment Their loyalties were toward the 
aristocrats rather than to the common people. Of first importance 
among the bureaucrauc elements was the Imperial Household Ministry 
The Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Minister of the Imperial 
Household headed this group Both, because of their close personal 
relationship with the emperor, had great influence as advisers of tire 
Throne. It was through them that audience svnh the sovereign was 
secured. These ministers were appointed by the emperor on the advice 
of the Prune Minister 

T he Prtvy Council 

The second group in the bureaucracy was the Privy Council Created, 
as already noted, in 1888, it was designed to review and accept the Con 
sutution and to be the highest consutuuonal advisory body to the cm 
peror Its membership numbered twenty six, appointed for life by die 
emperor on the advice of the Prime Minister and with the approval of 
the President of the Council Ministers of state were ex-officio coun 
cillon The advice of the Council has been sought in all the following 
cases a change in the order of succession, institution of a regency, 
amendment of the Imperial House Law, amendments to the Constitu 
turn, cases calling for fundamental interpretation of the Constitution, 
emergency Imperial ordinances, and treaties The Council proved to 
extremely unpopular with the House of Representatives but its pres- 
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tige with the Aristocracy remained high. It' proved itself an effective 
curb against democratic or representative tendencies. 

T he Civil Service 

The great body of civil servants~the rank and file of bureaucracy — 
numbering nearly half a million members, was selected by competitive 
examination. Usually the most rigid application of these examinations 
was in the Foreign Office ( Gaimusho ), whereas in the Home Ministry 
they have been less effecuve in competition with the spoils system. 

4. THE MILITARISTS 

7 

, In no modern state, save perhaps Prussia, has the professional soldier 
played 4 so influential a role in politics as in Japan. 27 His influence has 
been exercised through a number of military boards and officials. The 
Board of Field Marshals and Fleet Admirals ( Gensitiftt ) was most 
significant in war time since only Imperial princes were raised to these 
supreme ranks in times of peace. Much more important was the Su- 
preme War Council ( Gunji-Sangi-in ) consisting of the field marshals, 
fleet admirals, chief of the general staff, chief of the navy staff, minister 
of war, minister of the navy, as well as additional high-ranking officers 
appointed by the emperor. It was this Council that controlled the policy 
of the fighting services. The emperor acted on its advice. Actual ad- 
ministration of the army was by the minister of war, tire chief of staff, 
and the inspector-general of military education; navy administration 
was by the chief of the naval staff and the minister of the navy. All 
save the inspector-general had direct access to the Throne, being thus 
on a footing of equality with the prime minister and above the other 
members of the ministry. Both service ministers were required to be 
high-ranking officers on the active list. They were selected by the 
premier but only with the approval of the respective chiefs of staff. The 
services thus had the power to destroy any cabinet by forcing the resig- 
nation of the service ministers and refusing to nominate new ones. 


n The army and die navy liked to think of themselves as unique guardians of die 
Throne and of the so-called “national spint.” In practice, however, they have been the 
most flagrant violators of die commands of the Throne. An Imperial rescript addressed 
to die army (18S2) set fordi that: “Service men should not involve themselves or inter- 
est themselves in politics.” Under the Consutution they cannot vote. Nevertheless no 
group in Japanese society has been more jealous of its political fortunes than the military. 
See die concise discussion of this subject in K. \V. Colcgrove, Militarism in Japan (Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation {World Affairs Books No. 16] 1936); see also E. E. N. 
Causton, Militarism and Foreign Policy in Japan (London, 1936), aijd O. Tanin and E. 
Yoban, Militarism and Fascism in Japan (New York, 193-5). 
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Controls foreign affa rs which are conducted by the Cabinet. 
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The Imperial Diet 
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5 THE POLITICIANS AND THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Constitution provided for a bicameral legislature or diet which 
the Japanese call gifyu The purpose of the framers was to present the 
legislators from indulging m hasty legislation and to give decisive legis- 
lative power (in the House of Peers) to the aristocracy ** The House 
of RepresentaUves, according to the Commentaries , was to regard itself 
as representatives of the people of the whole country,* 1 though prior to 
1925 there were high property qualifications both for candidates and for 
the franchise The Constitution required annual sessions of the Diet 
which were supplemented frequently by extraordinary sessions caused 
by frequent dissolutions Originally the House of Representatives con 
sistcd of 300 members, but this number was increased to 381 in 1900, 
and to 466 to 1925, when manhood suffrage was adopted All statutes 
required approval by the House of Representatives as well as by the 
House of Peers The same applied to amendments to the Constitution 
and to Imperial ordinances if these latter were to remain in effect after 
the D et came into session However, the Diet, and consequently the 
House of Representatives, has held but limited control over the nations 
finances. All items of so-called fixed expenditures” were bejond its 
power salaries, expenses of the Imperial Household, fixed budgets of 
administrative branches of the government, etc, such as the army and 
navy Furthermore, the Constitution provided, in Article L XXI, that 
“When the Imperial Diet has not voted on the budget, or when the 
budget has not been brought into actual existence, the government shall 
carry out the budget of the preceding year Thus the framers of the 
Constitution were careful not to place control of the national purse in 
the hands of the representatives of the people This is not to say that 
the people were denied all influence m government As will be seen 
in subsequent pages, their demands for a broadened franchise could not 
be ignored, and their representatives in the lower house were able to 
increase their power by practicing techniques of obstruction Never 
thelcss the aristocratic framework, of the Constitution and the tradition 
of rule by the upper (feudal) classes remained after 1890 as substantial 
obstacles to the development of representauve and responsible govern 
ment 


"Qugley Japant/e Goi trnntnt |6Q ho Cor 
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6. THE MINISTRY AND THE CABINET 

Under the Constitution no format provision was made for a cabinet. 
The Constitution merely noted that: “The respective Ministers of State 
shall give their advice to the emperor, and be responsible for it.” All 
laws, ordinances, rescripts, etc., required the countersignature of a 
minister of state. But, as noted, a cabinet was created in 1885 and it 
continued to function as the ministry under the Constitution. The 
prime minister was selected by the emperor on the advice of the Genro. 
Not until 1918 was he in any sense responsible to the majority party in 
the House of Representatives. This is another way of saying that the 
cabinet’s first responsibility was to the emperor, and only secondly to 
the Diet. 

Such, in brief, are some of the main features of Japan’s national 
government as established by the Constitution of 1889. How this gov- 
ernment functioned during the rapid changes of the twentieth century 
will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 20 For the moment it is suffi- 
cient to note that the essential features of the constitutional structure as 
it emerged in 1889-1890 left the control of government in the hands of 
a small, privileged oligarchy. 

JAPANESE LITERATURE, 1868-1889 

These stirring political and constitutional changes, culminating in 
1889, were accompanied by new and revolutionary trends in Japan’s 
intellectual and literary world. During the early years of Meiji 
(1868-85) three Western philosophies vied for supremacy among Ja- 
pan’s intellectuals: 1) Anglo-Saxon utilitarianism; 2) the Christian 
concepts of mankind’s freedom and brotherhood; and 3) German na- 
tionalism. All these were advocated vigorously in those turbulent years 
when the Japanese seemed willing to replace everything that was native 
with anything that was foreign. Confusion in act was linked with 
confusion in thought. How" would the Japanese mind adjust itself to 
a wholly new set of social and political manners? Class distinctions 
had been abolished; Buddhist priests were raising families and letting 
their hair grow; men walked the streets in foreign clothes with long 
swords jutting from their hips; many Shinto shrines and Buddhist tem- 
ples were torn down simply because they were old in an age that would 
tolerate only the new; priceless treasures of painting and sculpture were 


55 See Chapters 24 and 27. 
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sold to foreign collectors for little more than a song for the same reason, 
there was talk of romamzation of the Japanese $anp (characters), of 
adopting free marriage, and of Christianizing the nation. And if this 
were not confusion enough there was more at the most exclusive dub 
in Tokyo, where Yamagata, the builder of Japan's army, and Ito, the 
architect of the Constitution, learned the waltz and die two-step. 

One of die greatest literary figures of the period was Yuhicln Fuhu- 
zawa Of samurai family, he forsook the samurai tradition, devoted 
himself to the study of economics and political philosophy, and. founded 
the school which grew into Kcio University. Here many leaders of late 
Meiyi Japan were educated m the utilitarian philosophy of the new 
politics, morals, and manners A prolific writer, Fukuzawa ranged 
over the field of human knowledge from politics and morals to house- 
hold economy As the unrelcnung advocate of Western ideas, he had 
no peer 39 

Translations of many Western literary and political classics soon ap- 
peared on the Japanese market. Earnest Maltravers, Hamlet, Aesop's 
Fables Th Lady of the Lake- Arabian Nights, Julius Caesar, and many 
others followed in quick succession. Most of the translators, sigrnfi 
candy, were not literary men but students of politics, economics, and 
government 

"T»<la> kumtomo jjpanne Ulna ur< „nct 1868 (Tokyo, 193S), I 11 See also 
Tie /Iwohcgrap hy 0 / Fukmam \ul,tch (Tokyo 1951) The range of Kan* of 
FULuzan a » better known works is suggested by the following ntlcs Ca(untoa no* 
SinHmc (Need of Learning) 5n>o li/o (Western Life) Sek.it kunu*(m(i (Countries of 
the World) A) on Zo(a( (lUusuatcd Plain Talks on Science) 
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CHINA, 1860-1894: THE LULL BEFORE 
THE STORM 

W HEN Kuo Sung-tao, who had been appointed the first Chinese 
Minister to England (1867), returned to Peking, he said, to the 
consternation of his colleagues in the capital: “Confucius and Mencius 
have deceived u s.” x By this he meant not that he was converted to 
Western ideas, but that he recognized there we re ways other than th e 
Chinese o f governing civilize d countri es. For a distinguished Chinese 
official to recognize that there were Western governments that were 
both “civilized and rational” was almost an unprecedented departure. 
Yet this was the central idea which dbring the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century made its- first impress on the Chinese mind. It was a 
lesson in intellectual readjustmentthat many Chinese were loath to 
.learn, and which they learned but imperfectly. Indeed, from 1860 
until the close of the century the Western powers vacillated between 
hope and despair of China’s capacity to adjust herself to a “modern” 
world. It must therefore be the purpose of this chapter to relate in 
some detail the course of China’s relations with the West following her 
humiliating defeat in the years 1858-1860. If these relations were at < 
times unhappy in the extreme, if they formed but a prelude to greater 
tragedies to come, it will be helpful to recall that most of the statesmen, 
the politicians, the diplomats, and the merchants — Chinese and Euro- 
peans — who shaped these events were concerned in the main with im- 
mediate objectives — the opening of treaty ports, the regularizing of 
diplomatic intercourse, or the preservation of an ancient and hallowed 
Chinese political system. /Neither Chinese nor foreigners sensed ade- 
quately, nor could they be expected to have done so, that China was 
already on the threshold of the most revolutionary era in her long and 
rich history/ 

_ * 

1 Quoted by E. R, Hughes, The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 
1937 ), 107 . 
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China, 1860-1894 


A DISCREDITED DYNASTY* 

In IS6I, as. the first minuter* of the treaty powers tool, up their 
residence in Peking it seemed that the days of the Manchu dynasty 
might well be numbered It was ncrionger a conquering power It 
had superimposed its control on China s native and ancient culture, but 
as in the case of previous conquerors, the Manchu culture had been 
submerged and lost in that of China In the early years of the dynasty 
when wisdom and vigor prevailed, the rule of the Manchu* was ac- 
cep ed, even welcomed, since u appeared to hold the Mandate of 
Heaven Now in the nineteenth century the favor of Heaven was in 
question From within, China was plagued with natural calami ues — 
flood, faming' and, pestilenc e — and their inevitable concomitants, and 
with political revolts culminating in the T ai p ing Rebellion, from 
without, she faced the increasing pressure of the Western powers whose 
superior force had exacted an enlarging array of treaty rights, not wholly 
unwelcome to Chinese merchants but wholly repugnant to the men who 
ruled China— the literal! To these men, the foreign impact meant 
humiliating treaties that degra ded the Son of H eaven to th e level of a 
Western sovereig n, the defiling of the capital ^vhcrc foreign eftpfomacs 
lived in the very - shadow of the Forbidden City, and worse than these, 
the spread of subversive doctrines carried by traders, by diplomats, or by 
missionaries, all of whom were protected by treaties, while they taught 
alien social and religious ideas designed to supplant China’s indigenous 
culture through which the literati maintained their power ' 

PEKING IN 1860 TO 1S61 

Peking in 1860 was a “deserted city — deserted by its emperor and 
hts court The Imperial entourage had fled to the mountains of Jchol 
when the British and French advanced on the capital Now that the 
panic was passed, the Court must return to set up an administration 
capable of enforcing the new treaties of 18?8 and 1860 To tins nervous 
capital came also, m the spring of 1861, Frederick Bruce and M dc 
Bourboulon, the British and French Ministers, respectively Anson 
Burlingame, the new American Minister, arrived a few months later 
These ministers were permitted to set up permanent residence in Pe- 
king but when a representative oKPrimn tt, r -d 

though granting him the commercial privileges won bv the treaty 
vg^aiy f m, ^imas ^ja^^capita’r Tms was yWtc 
cause £ revealed the power still exercised by the extreme anti foreign 

party at court. Even while members of this court were in virtual exile 
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at Jehol in 1860, they still clamored for the impossible — the execution of 
all foreign prisoners. It was evident then that many members of the 
nobility had not learned the lesson which the Arrow War was supposed 
to teach. 

THE ROLE OF PRINCE RUNG 

When the Court fled from Peking, Prince Rung, brother of the 
emperor, had remained in the capital to treat with the foreigners. He 
was an able statesman, conscious in some degree of his country’s in- 
ability to resist the foreign powers, yet handicapped by the stifling at- 
mosphere of his training and background. To him fell the task of 
re-establishing friendly relations with the powers, of securing the 
emperor's approval of the conventions of 1860, and of reconciling 
the ignorant, anti-foreign court party with China’s obligations under the 
new treaties. 

The prospects for success were not bright. The Hsien-feng empesor, 
a mental and physical degenerate, had died at Jehol in August, 1861. 
-Two court factions seeking control promptly appeared. The one was 
headed by reactionary Manchu princes; the other by an equally reaction- 
ary and anti-foreign concubine who in 1856 had borne the sovereign 
his first and only son. Anti-foreignism, characteristic of the Court 
during the entire Hsien-feng period, left ample room, as noted, for 
factionalism, and so it came about' that under the influence of her 
enemies, the emperor had at his death named an administration from 
which she and Prince Rung were excluded. These circumstances 
drove the former concubine, now the junior Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi, 
and Prince Rung to join forces. The princes were ruthlessly crushed. 
Since Prince Rung had saved the throne for her son, Tz’u-hsi repressed 
her violent anti-foreign views, perhaps in gratitude, perhaps because it 
was expedient. Thus by the end of 1861 there was some reason to hope 
that China’s foreign relations were entering on happier times. 

THE END OF THE T’AI-P’ING REBELLION 

While this palace revolution was running its course at Peking, the 
; Manchu government was still threatened in Central China by the T’ai- 
(p’ing rebels. This rebellion, now in its second decade, had not only 
weakened the authority of the dynasty but also had complicated China’s 
relations with the foreigners. Although the foreign powers, after a 
period of uncertainty, had determined to remain neutral in China’s 
civil war, and had later given their support to the Manchus, many 
foreigners had reaped handsome commercial profits through trading 
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with the rebels. But there could be no security for foreign interests in 
general so long as the lower Yangtze was ravaged by rebel and imperial 
armies 

The eventual destruction which overtook, the Taiplng must be 
credited neither to Chinese nor to foreign military action, but to the 
fact that the rebellion itself had failed. The rebels had outlived what 
ever usefulness they tnav originally have possessed An Englishman 
visiting the rebel cap tal at Nanking in 1861 wrote I have no hope o! 
an> good ever coming of the rebel movement No decent Chinaman 
will have anything to do with it They do nothing but burn, murdei 
and destroy ' ^ S 

If China was slow in meeting the threat of the Tai p ing, she was 
not wholly without resolve It was indeed the T’ai p mg revolt which 
brought into prominence two of China s ail too few great nineteenth 
century leaders Tseng Kuo-fan of Hunan and Li Hung-chang of An 
hm These men unlike so man) of their colleagues, had fought the 
rebellion from its beginnings but it was not until after 1860 that they 
achieved with foreign assistance any major success. 

Among the foreigners who entered the Chinese service to fight the 
Tai-p ing were Frederick Townsend Ward an American soldier of 
fortune, of Salem Massachusetts, organizer of a Chinese force known 
as the “Ever Victorious Army , and Major Charles George Gordon of 
the British army who took command of the Ever Victorious Army” 
in 1863 after Watds death The military campaigns of Tseng Lt, 
and their foreign colleagues, together with the aid of the British and 
the French governments, resulted in the slow but effective destruction 
of the rebel military power on the lower Yangtze The city of Soo- 
chow one of the strongest rebel bastions, fell in December, 1863 Two 
)cars later the T at p ing Heavenly King debauched and degenerate, 
committed suicide his capital Nanking fell before the armies of Tseng 
Kuo-fan. 3 

So ended the T’ai p mg Rebellion During us course through the 
middle decades of the century, twelve of the richest provinces were 
devastated some 20 million people were exterminated, poverty was 
everywhere and the dynasty was almost destro)ed In a word, the 
movement was first an agrarian revolt, secondly a religious and moral 


* Alexander Vdne quoted by E- T WflUams A Shan U 
1928) 281 


lory of China (New York 


y*Por an able sketch of Tseng wT K. Oman, Tseng kuo-fan," T un Hsta Monthly 
11 ? * Fd> 19i6 ^ 121 157 see also A. £. Hale T he Story of Chinese Gordon (2 

vot*, 7th ei, London 188-t 85) 
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Here are over three hundred millions of people who ate without arm*— 
industrious patient and wealthy and who, it is thought would be but too 
happy to submit to any power that would protect them 

To meet this danger Burlingame reiterated the principle already ex 
pressed by Humphrey Marshall 

It ihe treaty powers could agree among themselves to guarantee the ncu 
traluy of China and together secure order in the treaty Ports and give their , 
moral support at least, to that party in the Empire which would most favor 
a stable government— the interests of humanity would be subserved. The 
Treaty power* arc practically doing this nowr, but how long they may remain 
■n agreement it is impossible to imagine 

From 1S62 until he retired as American Minister in 1S67, Burlingame 
and his three colleagues applied ihe cooperative |>ol)cy with remarkable 
success In essence the policy achieved two Uun to s- First China, con 
fronted by united diplomatic action from the powers, vv as held to a stnc* 
ter observance of the treaties, and this lessened the danger of resort to the 
gunboat policy Second as a result of this increased diplomatic sta 
bility, there was less temptation to individual powers to take advantage 
of China s weakness. 

The cooperative policy so long as it was applied, served to protea 
China s integrity at the hands of foreign aggressors. How ever, China’s 
ills in the decade of I860 could not be laid solely at the door of Urittsh, 
French and Russian commercial exploitation China also suffered 
grievously from enemies within In this connection Burlingame* 
testimony is of great histone interest s 

The trouble here now is that we are dealing with a regency which, in a 
few years must hand over us doings lo the Emperor and those he may call 
around him The regency dare not depart in the smallest particular from 
the old iradiuons, and yet these will not do for these tune*. They (die 
Peking authorities] are distrustful of us and are afraid of their censors and 
distant local authorities Besides, there is a large anti foreign party here 
There are members of die foreign board who, if left to themselves, would at 
once place China in perfect mtemauonal relations w uh us but situng with 
them ate spies who paralyze them in their action with us, to fall, as they 
frequently do, far short of their promises In their weakness they in 

*Ct llie attempt of the Wash ngton Conference (1921 22) to provide by ctv-operauve 
acnoo an opportun tjr for Ch ru to cope with internal problems. (Chaplet 25) 
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the treaty powers The Foreign Office took this unprecedented action 
m the hope that misunderstandings might be removed, that there might 
be closer contact with foreign governments, and, most important, that 
n the approaching revision of the treaties the powers might be per 
suaded to show forbearance on the theory that China was already 
progressing* as rapidly as could be and that demands for further 
concessions would be inexpedient Burlingame had so won the con 
fidence of Peking that he was considered the ideal envoy to achieve 
these ends Associated wiih him on a basis of equality in the mission 
were Chih Kang a Manchu and Sun Chia ku, a Chinese. 

The mission was received in America with an enthusiasm not unlike 
that which small boys accord a circus Burlingame, an idealist and 
above all an orator gave free reign to his own eloquence He pictured 
China the oldest nation seeking westernization and progress through 
America the youngest of nations He pictured a China that stood 
with arms extended to receive the shining banners of Western civihza 
tion —strange sounding words to the conservative ears of Prince Kung 
and his associates in Peking 

In Washington the envoys were received by President Johnson. 
Burlingame and Secretary Seward then concluded (July 2S) eight sup- 
plementary articles to the American Treaty of Tientsin These articles 
provided that China might appoint consuls at United States ports, that 
Americans in China and Chinese m the United States should enjoy 
complete freedom of religion, and that nghts of residence and travel 
were to be open to the nationals of both countries. Moreover, the 
United States disavowed any intention or right to intervene in the 
domestic administration of China in regard to the construction of rail 
mads telegraphs or other material internal improvements,” China bang 
conceded ihe right to determine the time for such improvements, and, 
finally, China and the United States recognized “the inherent and in 
alienable right of man to change his home and allegiance " 8 

On September 19 the mission reached London, where it received Lord 
Clarendons assurance that the British government would show for 
bearance m seeking further commercial concessions and would deal 


‘For the Burlingame Hussion see Knight B ggtrsufl The OCfioal Chinese Aiawde 
toward the Burlingame Mission, American Historical Review XU (1936) 682 702 and 
Knight B ggerstafl “A Translation of Anson Burlingame s Instmaiona from the Chinese 
Futegu QSEce," Far Easier* fiuarterfy I (I3«) 277 273 The* stud^, hare modified 
«vd supplemented earlier mietp.cunons m F Well, \V tUams, An son Burl ngame and she 
Frea Ch nese U » o„ to Foreign Powers (New York, 1912) and Johannes Voa Gumpath 
T/ie Buriingamc Uusion (Shanghai 1872) 
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at this port might protect itsd£ from armed ruffians. S .Wells W>1 

hams, secretary of the American legation at Peking, noted that 

if we expect that the Chinese authorities at such times will always wish 
or dare to protect us it is likely that «c shall be disappointed They readily 
assent that the treaties require them to afford us all the protecuon in their 
power but as individuals, they may base their own opinion about the ex 
pediency or possibility oE doing much for us against their countrymen, or, 
as at Nuichwang [Ne«chtvangJ sometime* may tia\e no reliable or sde 
quate force to help them 

The first treaties [are] so far beyond the idea* of the people at 
large that their rulers become discouraged in trying to carry them out 11 

Skillful diplomacy was needed if the legitimate rights of the powers 
were to be observed, the uncompromising demands of the merchants 
curbed, and Chinese officialdom convinced that its best interest* would 
he sened by educating its people to a fuller observance of the treaties. 
A. few liberal officials at Peking did have some understanding of all 
this, and had sought the opinions of provincial governors and viceroys 
as early as 1867 Many of these latter counselled a rigid resistance to the 
foreigner A few officials, such as Lt Hung-chang, advocated a more 
progressive policy Discarding the view that foreigners were a plague 
on Chinese soil he observed with brutal frankness that "the out 
rageout craft and malignity of the Chinese exceeds even that of the 
foreigners. It was good sense for China to adopt those modern in 
struments of industry and pohucs which had given strength to the West. 

The foreign merchants in the treaty ports and Hongkong also had 
their ideas on what should be done. They were already appealing to 
their home gQ\ernmcntson the subject of treaty revision to redress their 
teal or imagined grievances However, Sir Rutherford Alcock, British 
Minister at Peking, believed that China could better be induced to 
adopt a liberal and progressive policy if coercion were not applied He 
recognized that a moderate policy would never satisfy the merchants, 
and he added that they had no claim to consideration since they refused 
to appreciate the difficulties of reform and progress in a land as old as 
China, and since they themselves were guilty of fraudulent practices 
and want of good faith Accordingly, Lord Clarendon decided to 
delay pressing for treaty revision until 1872 73, when the young T'ung 
chth emperor would attain his majority In this decision the other 
treaty powers concurred 

“United States, Department o£ State, C* ma Detpalchtt \ol 23 No 33 printed in 
Clyde, U ruled Susts Pot cy touarj China 73-75 
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There was thus for the time being a disposition on the part of the 
powers to view the China problem with sympathy and forbearance 
But this intelligent self-interest made no appeal to the traders whe 
wanted the profits of expanding trade and wanted them promptly. 12 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

The question of treaty revision and in fact the larger problem of 
China’s social relations with the West were connected intimately with 
the so-called missionary problem. The reader is already familiar with 
some aspects of Roman Catholic missions in China during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. . In the nineteenth century, coin- 
cident with the opening of China and Japan, Protestant Christendom 
became active in the field of foreign missions. In 1805 the London 
Missionary Society sent Robert Morrison to China. He travelled on 
an American ship, because the English East India Company, fearful of 
offending the Chinese, refused him passage on a Company ship. 13 The 
American Bible Society also entered the field. During the first year 
of its work in China (1822) the Society distributed 500 copies of the 
New Testament. Eighty years later it was giving away more than 
half a million copies, including an elegantly bound edition to the far- 
from-pious Empress Dowager on her sixtieth birthday. 11 

After 1830 American Protestantism was represented in China by an 
expanding group of churches and missionary societies. 15 

THE TREATY STATUS OF MISSIONARIES 

Christianity and those who pre’ached it had acquired an international 
legal status in China as a result of the toleration clauses of the Tientsin 
Treaties of 1858; the Russian and the French treaties permitted the 
missionaries to travel with passports in the interior. The Chinese text 
of the Franco-Chinese Convention of 1860 conceded the right of mis- 
sionaries to reside in the interior, to acquire land, build churches, 
schools, etc., and to propagate Catholic doctrine without hindrance. 
The French text, which was the authoritative text, contained no such 
concession, and was kept secret fropa the other legations at Peking for 


33 Sec Alexander Michie, The Englishman in China (2 vols., New York, 1900), II, 321. 
“See K, S. Latourctte, A History o / Christian Missions in China (New York, 1932), 
212 . 

11 IX Mac Gillivray, ed., A Century of Protestant Missions in China (.1807-1907) 
(Shanghai, 1907), 574. 

“See Latourctte, A Histoiy a j Christian Missions in China, 365-409; Mac Gillivray, 
A Century oj Protestant Missions in China, 332, 366, 429, 527, 530; Julia C. Emery, 
A Century of Endeavor 1821-1921 (New York, 1921), 61. 
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ten years. Whatever the explanation of this discrepancy in the texts o£ 
the FiancoChuiese Contention its effect s were explained clearly by 
Frederick F Low, American Minister at Peking in 1870 

The missionaries of this {Roman Catholic] Religious Faith hate, in addi 
Uoa to the right of residence as Bishops and Priests, assumed to occupy a 
semi-official position which places them on an equality with the native 
officers where they reside They also claimed the right lo protect. the native 
Christians from persecution which practically constituted the missionaries 
the arbiters of their disputes and the judges of their wrongful acts, and re 
moved this class from the control of their name rulers The absolute right 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy to exercise, in the name and by the authority 
of the French Government, a protectorate over native Christians was claimed 
and insisted upon by some of the earlier representatives of France m 
China. 1 * 

Chinese officialdom feared and resented these pretensions of the mis- 
sionaries Not only did the official see immediate political implications 
involving his own power, he was also suspicious of Christianity because 
it was an alien and exclusive faith frequently in conflict with funds 
mental concepts of Chinese social and religious life It will not be 
difficult to understand then bow easily the ignorant and superstitious 
masses might be aroused to attacks upon missionaries and their prop- 
erty All classes of the Chinese found ample cv idence to support their 
distrust of the foreign missionary His fundamentalist and intolerant 
dogmas could scarcely be reconciled with Chinese philosophv, esseij 
tially tolerant practical and mundane. Christian love and Chrisuan 
intolerance were difficult for many Chinese to reconcile Christian 
theory did not seem to be practiced with much vigor by the foreign 
merchants in the porW From these critical conclusions grew others 
less enucal, born of ignorance and fanaticism. It was common belief 
that Christian hospitals and orphanages purchased from indigent 
mothers hapless infants, whose eyes were extracted to compound direful 
drugs which when taken converted the victim to Christianity 

THE TIENTSIN MASSACRE 

| From a background of such suspicion, hatred, and fear, came the so- 
^Icd Tientsin Massacre of 1870 A Chinese mob destroyed a Roman 
Catholic orphanage and adjoining church, and killed the French consul, 

“Low to Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, Peking Dec. 5 1870 Printed m Clide, 
Umled Juki Pol ey toward China 108-112 
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During the remainder of the nineteenth and on into the twentieth 
century China's relations with the West continued to be complicated 
by the political and other implications of the Christian missionary 
movement A balanced picture of the missionary at work must of 
course give full weight to the sincerity and humanity with which many 
of the missionaries labored- Many of them Used in almost complete 
isolation, and sacrificed themselves willingly in the cause of Christianity 
The educational and the medical work of the missions brought forth 
the highest praise. Nevertheless, George F. Seward, while American. 
Minister at Peking (1876-18S0), found that the majority of the griev ( 
ances with which the legation was called upon to deal concerned mis- 
sionaries. He regretted a situation which made the diplomatic agent 
of the American government the nght arm of the propagandists of the 
Christian faith 19 The established and learned classes of Chinese of 
ficialdom did not soon forget that the church of Notre Dame des Vic- 
tones at Tientsin was built on the former site of an Imperial temple, the 
cathedral at Canton on what had been the viceroys yamen, and the 
Pci-tang (Pchtang) cathedral at Peking on ground from which its 
towers looked down upon the Imperial Palaces. 20 v 

“United Slates Foreign Relation/ )876, 47 48 Circular letter, Seward to United 
States consult ui China, Mar 3, 1876 

“When in 1885 the Em pres. Dowager Tau hn moved into the p?l a^ t on the Central 
Lake she obiccted to the proximity o( the Cathedral Irora winch ber movement! could 
be spied upon by the “foreign denla.’ L. a Arlington and William Lcvnsoh" '« 
Starch «/ OH Ptk/ng (Pekin*. 193i), 135 136. 
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CHINA, 1860-1894, THE LULL BEFORE 
THE STORM (CONTINUED) 

C HINA, by 1860, had been forced to make important 'concessions 
to the treaty powers. Equality in diplomatic correspondence had 
been wrung from her in 1842; residence of the foreign envoys at Peking 
! in 1858-60. It was understandable, too, that despite these developments, 
i China should cling to whatever remnants of her tradition of superiority 
that still remained. y 

THE AUDIENCE QUESTION 

Principal among these was the matter of audience for the foreign 
envoys in the presence of the emperor. When a minister from a treaty 
power reached China, he would, if Western practice were followed, be 
received in audience by the emperor to present his credentials. How- 
ever, such an audience would imply th at the Son of Heaven, was a mere 
equal of Western sovereigns, an admission conservative Peking, was not 
prepared to make. As late as 1867 the Court had been most careful in 
its instructions to the Burlingame mission to guard against committing 
the emperor on this point. Consequently all requests for audience 
made by the envoys in Peking had been denied. From 1861 to 1873 
the Chinese Foreign Office was able to evade and delay a decision on the 
ground that the emperor was a minor. But this excuse could not be 
used indefinitely. The powers were in general agreement that eventu- 
ally the audience must be insisted upon. 1 It seemed that 1873, the year 
of the emperor’s coming of age, would be the appropriate time. 

The audience was granted finally on June 29, 1873. During the 
previous four months the ministers of the FmelgrTOmce and the foreign 
envoys had engaged in an unprofitable wrangle, the former demanding' 

'The Chinese attitude toward the audience question may be stated in this way. Ap- 
parendy the Court was not unwilling to grant Imperial audiences during the lS6Q’s. It 
merely demanded that foreign envoys conform to certain ceremonial usages to which the 
foreign envoys objected. Hence came the desire of the Chinese to postpone grapplin'- 
with the question. Note W. W. Rockhill, Diplomatic Audiences at the Court oj C' 
(London, 1905). 
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that the foreigners kneel before the throne Three bows were finally 
accepted as a substitute Then came the appointed day what the 
T ung-chih emperor entered the Tzu Kuang Ko (Throne Hall of 
Purple Effulgence) located in an Imperial park adjacent to hut not in 
the Imperial Palace The J apanese ambassador, So> esluma, outranking 
his European colleagues, was received first and alone Then the repre- 
sentatives of the Western powers were led m together by Prince Kung 
General Vlangalv of Russia, Frederick F Low of the United States, 
Thomas F Wade of Great Britain, M de Geofroy of France, and M 
Ferguson of the Netherlands All bowed three times as they advanced 
to the center of the hall and placed their letters of credence on the 
Dragon Table. After the reading of a congratulatory address in French 
the emperor acknowledged receipt of the letters by a slight inclination 
of the bead and a few words in Manchu addressed to Prince Kung 
The envoys now stepped backwards bowing repeatedly until they had 
reached the entrance to the Hall The entire ceremony had taken less 
than half an hour 

So ended the first audience granted the foreign povv ers since the es- 
tablishment of treaty relations. It was an event of primary importance 
to the powers, for as Minister Low had said, friendly relauons could 
not be cultivated unless the “arrogance and conceit” of high Chinese 
officials was curbed by a ceremonial recognition that China was no more 
than equal with the foreign barbarians. On the surface therefore the 
powers could pnde themselves on a diplomauc, ceremonial victory. 
Their tnumph, however, was not so complete as they supposed. The 
Manchu-Chincsc Court had succeeded in snubbing the foreigners at 
the very moment their equahty was seemingly recognized The Tz u. 
Kuang Ko was a pavilion used for receiving tribute missions rrom the 
rulers of lesser kingdoms such as Korea, Burma, and the Ryukyu Is- 
lands. Furthermore, the envoys were not permitted to enter the 
grounds by ihe main gate but through a side entrance, just as lesser 
officials were requited to enter at the side gate of a yamcn. Finally, the ' 
Chinese account of the audience notes particularly that the foreign 
ministers were admitted “after an interval of some duration ; that is, 
after they had been kept waiting, a favorite method of making a caller 
feel his inferiority . 3 ' 

In reality, therefore, the audience had accomplished very little, for 
the -Pekuy* .aiiihntuie* .voter oawuonesd «sbar dh ry- And aviccewdad an 
maintaining their superior position. Moreover, a year and a half later 

'For further deoils Kc L, C. Arlington and Willum Lcwnsoim, In. Seani cj 0 U 
Ptk. »g (Peking, 1935) 101 103 330 332 
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second expedition £rom India, 3) 150,000 taels to be placed at the British 
Minister s disposal, 4) the emperor to grant a fitting and satisfactory 
audience to Her Majesty’s Minister, 5) British goods to be freed from 
all hkin taxation, and 6) all British claims to be satisfied at once. On 
second thought Wade reduced his demands to the first three. In Lon 
don the government approved one and two but reserved judgment on 
point three. 

The Chinese government accepted the demands m principle but ob- 
jected to the blunt manner of Wades diplomacy It was not until 
August, 1876, that be met with Li Hung-chang at Chefoo, where on 
September 13 an agreement known as the Chefoo Convention was 
signed It was ratified by China four days later, but by Great Britain 
not until July, 1885, which delay suggests that governments sometimes 
have difficulty in making up their minds.® 

THE CHEFOO CONVENTION 
The Chefoo Convention was an impressive document embodying 
three sections. The first, which dealt with the Yunnan Margary case, 
provided for the issuance of proclamations in the provinces, for the 
drawing up of regulations for the Burma Yunnan frontier trade, for 
a second mission from India, for the stationing for five years of British 
officers at some city in Yunnan, for an indemnity of 200,000 taels for 
the families of those murdered, for expenses incident to the whole case, 
and for the claims of British merchants. Finally, China was to send 
a mission of apology to London 

Section two of the Convcnuon dealt with “Official Intercourse” 
China was to invite the foreign powers to consider with her a code of 
procedure and official etiquette designed to insure proper treatment of 
the foreign ministers at Peking and of the consuls at the treaty pons 
China was also to invite the* powers to consider with her means of in- 
suring more effective administration of justice at the treaty ports 

Secuon threp, dealing with trade, provided for the opening of addi- 
tional treaty pons (Ichang Wuhu Wenchow, and Pakhoi), for station 
ing a consul at Chungking, and for the opening of several pons of call 
on the Yangtze. Other clauses provided for defining more clearly the 
foreign settlement areas m the ports. 

In general it may be said that the Chefoo Convention was a sub* 

t •> ttX * ^ Chc * 0 ° Convention sec China, The Maritime Customs Treaiut (2 »o!s, 
“* “• r St » ngha ‘. 1S17) I 491 505 Note S. T Wang The \lasny Affair ani the 
Chefoo Conicoho* (New Yak, 1939) 
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stantial supplement to Britain’s treaties of 1842, 1858, and 1860, in that 
it secured practically all the concessions the British Minister had been 
demanding over a period of nearly two years, the major exception being 
the failure to have Viceroy Tsen and others brought to trial. However, 
the Convention was not well received by representatives of the other 
treaty._powers~. There were objections 'from the Russians, the Ger- 
mans, and the French, a point of importance since by the nature of its 
content most of the Convendon required the ratification of these powers 
also. In general, tpo, British merchants were opposed to it, on tHe 
ground that it would be better to hold China to a strict observance 'of 
the 1858 settlement than to require new concessions of her. 

SEWARD AND TREATY QUESTIONS 

Perhaps the most penetrating analysis of the complexifies of China’s 
relations with the powers at this time was given by the American Minis- 
ter in Peking, George F. Seward, a nephew of William H. Seward. 
The period of Seward’s ministry at Peking, 1876-18S0, was one in which 
there were few, if any, conclusive achievements in the foreign relations 
of the Chinese Empire. But it was a period in which every problem 
arising out of China’s new treaty relations was debated vigorously by 
the diplomats in Peking; a period in which every method of extortion 
was used on the one side, and every method of obstructionism and 
evasion on the other. What Seward had to say is of importance not be- 
cause of his concrete accomplishments (he could claim few, if any), but 
because of the light he throws upon the clash of interests in China. 1 

The attitude of the American Minister toward the Chinese was both 
idealistic and liberal. He was convinced that the Chinese would grant 
nothing, indeed that they would not even negotiate, except under coer- 
cion, and that they had no intention of carrying out existing treaty stipu- 
lations wherever an avenue of escape could be found. Yet he believed 
that the foreigner must be willing to compromise with the Chinese view 
and to recognize Chinese sovereignty as far as was practicable. He op- 
posed the most extreme demands of Minister Wade, and he recognized 
and accepted the justice of China’s claim that railroads should not be 
built on her soil without her consent. Like Burlingame, Seward fa- 
vored the co-operative policy, but when the British Minister used the 
Margary incident as an excuse for demanding of the Chinese a setde- 

*Thc ablest treatment of Seward's diplomacy in China is an unpublished manuscript 
study, Harry R. Lynn, Geoige F* Sewaid and China Treaty Question! 187&18S0, U. 
■versity of Kentucky, 1932. 
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mem of commercial and other extraneous matters, Seward declined to 

co-operate 

On questions of the administration of justice and the operations of 
extraterritoriality in China, Seward was equally expressive The Chi 
nese held that by no treaty had they given foreigners permission to dis- 
regard or violate their laws They insisted that the true meaning of 
extraterritoriality was not that foreigners were at liberty to break. Chi 
nese laws hut merely that in case of infraction they should be punished 
by their own officials Seward firmly opposed this position He 
p< inted out that while it was obviously clear that Americans m China 
should not be permitted to outrage Chinese public sentiment, 

things which arc not offences in the United States cannot be dealt 
with as such in the consular couits It is our own sy item of law which these 
courts are empowered to administer and not Chinese law. 8 

UKIN AND THE TAXATION OF FOREIGN GOODS 

Since the foreign merchants and their governments were interested 
in China primarily because of the rewards of commerce, the subject of 
taxation at foreign merchandise was constantly before the diplomats. 
The principle of the conventional tariff embodied in die treaties of 184$ 
and 1 tier years had by no means solved all the problems incident to this 
qucuu n. Among the more important and difficult of these problems 
of commerce was It {in taxation Li{tn was a speacs of internal cus- 
toms dun, levied at various stations upon goods m transit within the Em 
pire Raies were determined locally, and varied widely among the 
different provinces. Seward regarded h{tn as in contravenuon of the 
treaties, and hence illegal on the ground that this form of taxation had 
onlv been applied generally after the treaties of 1S5S, which, expressly 
forbade additional taxation on foreign goods The whole business was 
complicated by the fact that other internal customs duties, similar to 
h\in did anted itc all the treaties with China. These dliues, if they 
were ui force in China in 1844, had keen regarded as legal under the 
ticaucs. The American treaty of 1858 set up a procedure for commut- 
ing these legal internal levies by a single payment amounting to one 
half of tlic tariff duty, and specified that no further taxes were to be 
levied Li^iu obvtously was an additional tax, and therefore under the 
treaties illegal. Levied fust in 1853 during the T’ai p mg Rebellion as 
a temporary means of securing funds to meet extraordinary conditions, 

*t(u«c4 Sum, tVpax&ncnt U Suic CAi»« Oeiealckts VoL SO Sew»nl to E»«“. 
WaAngmi, Apnl IS 1879 
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They provided cheap convenient labor, able to live on "tfo smcii of a 
greasy n g ’ In the beginning, too, their qualities o£ mousuy and 
focil«7 ' vcre thought of as virtues This attitude prevailed until the 
great depression of the seventies, at which time the cry was raised that 
the Chinaman” was robbing the white man’s dinner pat! and destroy 
mg his standard oE living The ‘Chinaman's” virtues now became 
vices The New York Nation noted derisively in 1883 that on the Pa 
cific Coast the Chinese were perpetuating “those disgusting habits of 
thrift industry, and self-denial ’ 8 It became clear, to those who 
wished so to think, that the Chinese had many other vices. They lived 
to themselves, frequently in hovels They were impervious to the bencf 
icetit influence of Americanization They gambled They smoked 
smuggled opium, and, since they had no wives with them, they con 
sorted wuh prostitutes There was some truth in all these charges.'but 
no evidence has >« been unearthed to indicate that m these respects the 
Chinese were any worse, or better, than virile immigrant “Americans” 
of Irish and other foreign descent who at this time made up the vocifer 
ous clement on the "Pacific Coast 

Violence against the Chinese in word and deed reached a shameful 
intensity m 1877 San Francisco harbored the backwash of the depres- 
sion of 1873 the scum of the labor market, rowdies, and political ad 
venturers In this group were many Irish, naturalized and unnatural- 
ized who readily accepted the leadership of one Denis Kearnfcy, an 
Irish born, recently naturalized agitator, famous for his hypnouc power 
ov e-r the mob It w as Kearney who shouted as he held a noosed rope m 
his hand, * The Chinese must go' ’ * Christian” followers of Kearney 
held that the Chinese didn’t have souls, and even if they did, they 
werent worth saving So the Chinese were attacked, their store win- 
dows broken, their freshly laundered clothing trampled in the “gutter, 
their queues snipped with scissors, their bodies kicked and stoned. 
Finally, there were boycotts of Oriental labor, and cold-blooded murder 
ing of some of the Chinese 9 


THE CHINESE BECOME A POLITICAL QUESTION 
What was basical'y an economic and sociological problem novv be 
came political Western politicians and members of Congress were 


'Quottti b> Thomii A Bulc> A Diplomatic History of the American People (Zroi ci 
New York 1942), 428 

*See Xj R CooWge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), chs ,vu R W 
!?Sl«’ Tl,e . 0 f‘ 8 ' nS , ot the Chlncse Iis " m CaMornu Vf«« Valley Hist Ref XXV 
(1938) and ihe ,iudy by Jh F MacNair, Tie C/unese A! road (Shanghai, 1924) 
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determined to get rid of the Chinese. The attitude of the eastern states 
was one largely of indifference. To the rather sanctimonious East, a 
western editor wrote: 

V 

Let a colony of these Asiatic brethren, with souls to save, camp down be- 
side Boston Common, with their filthy habits, their criminal praedees, and 
their nasty vices, and how long would it be before Beacon Hill would sniff 
the polluted atmosphere, and all the. overgodly of New England would send 
up their prayers for relief. 10 

This political battle against the Chinese had a long background. As 
early as 1855 a governor of California was denouncing the Chinese to 
satisfy his constituents; anti-Chinese memorials were in circulation; and 
anti-Chinese bills were being offered in the legislature. Charges were 
made that the Chinese in California, like those in Cuba and Peru, were 
under 1 servile contracts. The Civil War quieted the agitation for a time, 
and the transcontinental railroad construction which followed absorbed 
all available Chinese labor. The Central Pacific was finished in 1869, 
at which time the roads were employing nearly 10,000 men, of whom 
some 9,000 were Chinese who were noted to be “peaceable, industrious 
and economical, apt to learn and quite as efficient as white laborers.” 
Howgver, in defiance of all forecasts, the completion of the railways did 
not usher in prosperity. On the contrary, land values failed to rise; 
thousands of white and Chinese laborers were thrown out of employ- 
ment; the California State EJemocratic platform of 1869 was rabidly 
anti-Negro, anti-raihvay, and anti-Chinese. The Republicans too found 
it expedient politically to be nominally anti-Chinese. In 1876 the Cali- 
fornia Senate sent to Congress, in the guise of an impartial investigation 
of the Chinese, a viciously partisan document designed to inflame face 
prejudice gnd win the election. Against this testimony were the words 
of a former American minister at Peking, X- Rqs? Brq\yne, usually re- 
garded as severe in his judgments of the Chinese: 

/[The Chinese] do not seek to interfere in our political struggles; they arc 

peaceful and law-abiding; they are always willing to bear their equal burden 

of taxes; and all they ask is to be treated with common humanity. „ It is a 

noticeable fact that the only strenuous opposition to them is from an alien 

population [the Irish], who upon the principle of discrimination urged 

against the Chinese would themselves be excluded. But the fault is not so 
— — / 

10 Saa Francisco Argonaut, II, 5 (Jan. 19, 1878), quoted by Bailey, A Diplomatic His- 
tory, 430. 
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njucb with the laboring classes who pour into our country from Europe, a$ 
with the political charlatans who mislead them 

All this made it abundantly dear that Sew ard and Burlingame had 
misjudged the future when in 1868 they had written into their Sino- 
Amencan treaty the inherent and inalienable right of man to change 
his home and allegiance ” It now appeared either that this principle 
itself was not valid, or that many Americans were not so closely wedded 
to it as had been supposed At any rate, the American government « as 
faced with the embarrassing task of informing China that her people 
were not wanted here. t 

Prompt action by the federal government could not be delayed, fot 
m 1879 Congress passed a law prohibiting any ship from bringing to the 
United States more than fifteen Chinese on any one trip President 
Hayes vetoed the bill on March 1, 1879, on the ground that it was virtual 
exclusion and therefore in violation of the Burlingame Treaty In the 
West, Hayes was burned in effigy, while the East greeted his act as "wise 
and manly’ Thereupon the President sent to China a commission 
composed of James B Angell, William H Trescot, and John F Swift. 
One who is unfamiliar with the background traced in the preceding 
paragraphs, and who reads only the instructions of Secretary Evarts to 
the commission, June 8, 1SS0, might well suppose that in that year it was 
the United States rather than China that had suffered injury 
commissioners were to concern themselves wuth 1) “making our [com 
mercial] privileges more clear, more secure and more extensive”, 2) un 
pressing upon the Chinese that if they could collect hfyn and other 
discriminatory’ taxes, they could also prevent their collection, 3) enter 
taming any ideas the Chinese might have for reconciling the systems of 
jurisprudence, American and Chinese, in applying extraterritoriality m 
China, and 4) explaining to the Chinese why “this Government finds 
great public interests to require in our relations to China and the move- 
ment of its population to our Pacific coast, what may appear to be a 
modification of our universal hospitality to foreign immigration " u 
On November 17, 1880, the commission signed two treaties with China, 
the one commercial, the other giving the United States the right to 
Tegukte, limit or suspend but not to “absolutely prohibit” the un 
migration of Chinese laborers When in response to this nei' treaty 
status Congress suspended Chinese immigration for twenty years, Presi 
dent Arthur vetoed the measure, April 4, 1882, as “unreasonable,” that 

“Uo ted States, Department o£ State China Despatches Vol 25 No 1 
United States Deportment of State, China iBimiiuoni VoL3,No 1 
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ice in their native land Most of these Chinese boys were located in 
homes of the small towns of the Connecticut Valley Their training 
would fit them, it was hoped, for leadership in the development of a 
modern China In 1381, when their high school work was completed 
and they were about to enter upon their technical training, the students 
were recalled tc» China, and the sending of future contingents was can 
celled A promising experiment in American Chinese relations was 
thus terminated abruptly Although this decision of Li Hung-chang 
and the Tsungli Yamen resulted from a number of considerations 
(among which were the too thorough Americanization of the students, 
the cost of the experiment, etc ), it was also due to what the Chinese rc- 
gatded as American repudiation of the reciprocal clauses of the Ruthti 
game Treaty md the adoption of a discriminatory policy toward Chi 
nese immigration 11 Some Chinese were not slow in reflecting on the 
fact that though the Chinese were invited to the American heaven, they 
were not wanted in the Americans’ country. 

POLITICAL DUSTIN ItS CONTROLLED BY THE STARS 

In a sense it may be said that the years 1830 to 1898 form a period of 
reaction and stagnation in China s relations with the West. ' The hopes 
expressed by Burlingame m 1863 had not been fulfilled ^ The progres- 
sive tendencies shown by Tseng kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang were 
giving place to parochial conservatism with which China had been 
frequently over blessed An attitude of inaction, of cv asion, and of 
philosophical helplessness' possessed the Peking administration This 
meant that toward the close of the century, when various powers were 
about to increase their pressure upon some of China's border states 
(Indo-China, Korea, etc ), China was unprepared mentally and phys- 
ically to meet the onslaught China was not solely responsible for this, 
but regardless of responsibility, she was to pay dearly for her failure to 
modernize her processes o£ thought and actions 

China’s great lack in this period was that of positive, dynamic states- 
manship Even the povv erful Li Hung-chang m 1883 could do no more 
than bewail hi j country’s fate. 

China [he said) had no friends. Russia was menacing her on the 
north Germany had invaded her territory at Swaiow Japan had taken 
the Loo-Choo [Ryukyu] Islands England held Hongkong, and was fore 
ing upon her a traffic in opium that meant the misery and rum of her pen- 

“Thomas E. LaFargue, Chinese Educational Commission to the United States," F*f 
Fanem Quarterly I (1911), 59 To S« also Yung W,ng, My Ule in China and imene* 
W h iq„, 1909 * ** furthct Thomas E LaFargue China a fir it Hundred (Pullman 
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merchants communicated wuh their agents in Shanghai by cable. As 
the end of the century approached, the variety of China’s exports in 
creased, silk and tea accounted for only 50 percent of exports; and, what 
was perhaps of greater importance, China became an importer of cot- 
ton goods, kerosene, glass, flour, soaps, and a wide variety of consumer 
goods The significance of this lay in the fact that China was under 
going a commercial revolution which her politicians, “controlled by the 
comets, failed to understand 

With this commercial revolution, too, came the first signs of a still 
more fundamental economic and financial revolution It was about 
1870 that the foreigner became interested in capital investment m China. 
The first foreign railroad was built from Shanghai to Woosung in 1876, 
but prejudice was so strong that in 1877 it was purchased by the Chinese, 
torn up, and shipped away to Formosa to rust However, in 1831, la 
Hung-chang's influence brought about the opening of the Tongshan 
railroad The Shanghai Tientsin telegraph was opened in 1882 Some 
Chinese, indeed, were overcoming their prejudice against mining devel- 
opment, as evidenced by the opening of the Kaiping mines in 1878 
The period also witnessed appearance of the first Chinese steam navi- 
gation company and the opening of iron works in the Yangtte Valley. 
These enterprises, whether Chinese or foreign, required financing and 
foreign machinery, and these came from abroad Here then were the 
first beginnings of foreign investment in China (other than that con- 
nected immediately with foreign trade at the ports), and of foreign bor- 
rowing b> the Chinese government. The first of these government 
loans was made in 1S65 from an English bank 77 

Unfortunately, only a few Chinese statesmen such as Li Hung-chang 
and Chang Chih tung sensed the inevitable advance of Western com- 
merce, finance, and investment, recognized some of the revolutionary 
changes these things were about to force upon China, and felt the de- 
mand for political reform to meet the times. It w ould indeed have been 
strange had China been prepared for the revolution whiclT'vas slowly 
forcing uself upon her enure structure. Her economy was a social, 
agricultural, and family economy, that of the West was poliucal, com- 
mercial, and national. The West, recognizing the efficacy of economic- 
l power, had created national states which emphasized “the relation of the 
state to the economic activity of the people." China, on the contrary, 
had detached economics from politics. Traditional Chi n a,” as Profes- 
sor Rcmer has said, “was a civilization, not a state ” 18 ' - 

” A. G Coons, The Foreign Pubtv Debt o/ China (Philadelphia, 1930), 1 2 
C F Rcmer, Foreign hiMnrtu , n c/usa (New York, 1933), 37 38, 
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240 China and Her Dependent States 

or tributary or, to use a better term, the dependent states During 
this period the Middle Kingdom lost s vhatem jaamj^ieJacm ot dr 
jure it had exercised previously in the Ryukyu Islands, in Indo-China, 
in Burma in Korea and in other areas 2 Thereby a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Chinese government— the relation between the superior and the 
inferior state— was destroyed States which had recognized the over 
lordsh p of Peking were to become either independent, or the colonies 
of foreign powers To understand how this came about and the con 
sequences to China resulting from it, one roust review briefly certain 
Chinese concepts of government. 

CONFUCIAN INTERNATIONAL THEORIES 
The Confucian system of China in its bearing on international re 
lations rested on the principles of famihsm a nd the inequality of nations. 
The world was regarded as a unit, natural rather than legal in orgamza 
uon China Proper, the Middle Kingdom was the controlling center 
area where men were civilized and thus understood and lived by the 
Confucian rules of propriety All who lived outside this area were ‘bar 
banans " a term denoung anything from savagery to a state of cmhza 
tion different from and therefore inferior to China s. As border states 
became civilized that is Confuciamzed, the Confucian system was ex 
tended to them The relation between China and these border. Con 
fuciamzed states was that of the elder and younger brother It was a 
relation not always definite or uniform -but it was apt to include the fol 
lowing 1) China the superior, taught and admnnishcd the lesser state 
2) the lesser state might be under close supervision or the contacts m ght 
be largely ceremonial, 3) the lesser sovereign received investiture from 
the Chinese emperor 4) the lesser state could be required to furnish 
men and supplies when China engaged in missions of “correction , 5) 
tnbute-beanng missions from the lesser state w ere sent to China, thereby 
recognizing the primacy of China in the Confucian family of nations. 3 

In theory, and generally in practice, China did not seek through these 
means to control directly the internal affairs of the border states In 
fact the border states were largely autonomous so long as their rulers 
kept the peace, lived with their peoples on the Confucian model, and 

*In tome cases (eg„ Burma S kkim Arm am) China had ooc exercised any Con trot for 
» very long uroe, so that desp te theoretical dependence upon China, these state* were 
teally independent it jacta. This was one season why Trance and Britain paid \tlle 
attenaon to Ch nese claims of overlordship 

*1 have here drawn heavily upon M Freder ck Nelson, Korea and the Old Ordert t« 
Eastern Ana (Baton Rouge, 1915) Tribute bearing missions usually received in return 
gifts of greater value thin those they had brought. 
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China and Her Dependent States 
states, such as Korea they precipitated a conflict between the Confucian 
theory and Western concepts of international law and the legal equality 
of states In Korea, for instance, they found a people which to them 
was neither sovereign enough to conduct independent relations nor sub- 
ject enough to throw responsibility for ns actions on China ” 

THE CASE OF THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 
The island kingdom of Ryukyu, the chain of small islands reaching 
from Kyushu in southern Japan southward to Formosa, had sent tribute 
to China since late in the fourteenth century, a fact which placed it m 
the Confucian community of states over winch China presided How 
ever, feudal Japan also exercised certain political claims over Ryukyu. 
The royal family of Ryukyu wn -.nd 10 be related to the Minamoto 
clan this may explain why it was that the Ryukyuans sent aribute to 
Japan in the fifteenth century Early in the seventeenth century the 
Japanese Datmy o of Satsuma attacked the islands, brought the northern 
group under his immediate control leaving the southern group semi 
independent a species of tributary status Thus in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the unfortunate little stale found itself tributary to 
both China and to Japan In 1871 some Ryukyu islanders, wrecked on 
the shores of Formosa, were murdered by the aborigines >Vhen China 
in response to Japanese overiutcs disclaimed responsibility for aCU of the 
Formosans, Japan sent a military expedition to Formosa (1874) In 
addition, the Japanese continued to occupy a portion of the island, pend i 
ing a settlement of the dispute with China This \\ as finally secured 
through British mediation, China agreed to identify the families of 
the murdered men and to pay for the roads Japan had built in Formosa 
The significant implication of this settlement was that Japan was able 
to establish a legal claim to be protector of the Ry ukyu islanders For a 
time China refused to accept this view, and Ryukyu continued tribute 
missions to Peking Attempts at mediauon by General U S Grant in 
1879 also failed but in that year the Ryukyuan king was removed to 
Tokyo, where he was granted a title of nobility, and the islands were 
incorporated into Japan as a prefecture under the name of Okinawa. 

In J881 China accepted a situation which she was powerless to alter 6 
*The Ryukyu incident is important because in this case Japan had sue 
ceeded in breaking the Confucian concept of international relations, and 
in substituting for it the Western code of state responsibility 

• Payjon I Treat. D plomoiu: Rrlat out between the Untied Slalet end Japan J«5j ISOS 
<2 sol. Stanford Umversty 1922) I 47J 475 568 569 It 71 78 98 104 126 127 
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a score of French priests escaped with their lives. A French force from 
China prepared to attach Korea, and the Peking government was in 
formed that since China disclaimed anjj authority over Korea, France 
herself would seek satisfaction The military -naval expedition which 
followed suffered a decisive defeat and for a ume France abandoned any 
further act on The fact that China did not assume any responsibility 
frr the act* of Korea confirmed France in the belief that China had 
voluntarily surrendered any claim to suzerainty over this former vassal 
or tributary state M 

THE UNITED STATES AND KOREA 
The United State*, too, showed an official interest in Korea in 1866, 
when Secretary of State William H Seward, thinking that Korea was 
aliout to be partitioned, proposed a joint Franco-Amencan expedition. 
The French had brought back from Korea word that an American mer 
chant ship, the General Sherman had been w recked on the Korean coast 
and that the natives had burned her and killed the crew. To Burhn 
games inquiries at Peking, China replied that her connections with 
Korea w ere only * ceremonial ” Seward * joint expedition was not un 
dertaken, but American naval vessels did some chatting on the Korean 
coast, and it was decided to seek a treaty with Korea for the protection 
of Americans shipwrecked on her coasts. 11 When the American naval 
expedition reached Korea in May, 1871, it was fired upon. In retalia- 
tion, it destroy ed a number of Korean forts, but got no treaty 15 Indeed, 
the Koreans made it clear to China that they hoped to continue the old 
Confucian relationship, and they hoped China would make this clear to 
the barbarians This, China made little effort to do. Thus American 
diplomats in Peking like their French colleagues, continued to hold 
the view that China had recently renounced control over Korea s foreign 
affairs in order to avoid responsibility for Korea s involvements with 
Western powers. 

JAPAN AND THE OPENING OF KOREA 

Japan sent a mission to Korea in 1868 to announce the restoration ot 
the emperor and to seek the re-opening of relations. However, this 
mission and subsequent ones m 1869 and 1871 were treated with scant 
respect by the Tai wun kun’s government since Japan was regarded *s a 
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traitor to Confucian society because. o£ her adoption of Western ways. 
However, in 1875 a Japanese gunboat engaged in marine surveys on the 
Korean coast was fired upon. Here, then, was an incident which could 
serve to bring Korea into treaty relations with Japan, and at the same 
time detach Korea from its Confucian dependency on China. 

MORI’S MISSION TO CHINA, lgZ6 

Recognizing however that her success in Korea might well depend 
on the attitude of China, Japan first dispatched to Peking a mission 
under Yurei Mori to seek a more definite Chinese avowal of Korea’s 
independence. China however continued to maintain that the relation- 
ship was that of “dependence yet no control.” Nevertheless, Li Hung- 
chang agreed to aid Japan in securing a friendly reception at Seoul. 14 

The mission which Japan sent to Korea soon secured a treaty (Febru- 
ary 26, 1876) which opened three Korean ports to trade and provided 
for diplomatic intercourse. 15 In English translation, Article I reads: 
“Chosen, being an independent State {tzu chu), enjoys the same sover- 
eign rights as does Japan.” Some Chinese historians have, however, 
translated this article more favorably to China. For instance: “Chao- 
hsien [Chosen or Korea] being an autonomous ( tzu chu) state, shall 
enjoy the rights of equality with Japan.” 1G Nevertheless, despite argu- 
ments over the precise meaning of Article I, certain points are quite 
clear. The Japanese at this time intended by their treaty to make Korea 
“independent” as the West understood that term, whereas China on the 
other hand had no intention to alter the ancient relation in any way. 
As for the Korean government, the best that can be said is that it signed 
a “Western treaty” with Japan, making at the same time a mental 
reservation to continue the old Confucian relation with China/ 

CHINA LOSES THE DEPENDENCIES OF ILI, ANNAM, 
BURMA, SIKKIM 

Korea’s status, hanging as it did at this time between an ancient Con-' 
fucian ideology and a modern Western one, was soon to be clarified by 
events in China’s other dependencies. In 1881 the inroads of Russia in 

“ T. F. Tsiang, “Sino-Japancse Diplomatic Relations, 1870-189-1," Chinese Sac. and 
Pol. Science Rec„ XVII (1933), is the best Chinese interpretation based on extensive 
Chinese sources. See also T. C. Lin, “Li Hung-chang: His Korea Policies, 1870-1885,” 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Science Ret'., XIX (1935-36). 

“ Text in British and Foreign State Papers, LXVII, 530-533.' 

“Shuhsi Hsu, China and Her Political Entity (New York, 1926), 109. Tztt chu is 
usually translated "self-governing" or “autonomous,” rather than "sovereign" or “• 
dependent." 
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the northwest resulted m the loss by China o£ the western part of lb, 
w hich w as ceded to Russia 17 In 1835 the long story of French penetra- 
tion into Indo China dating back to the days of Louts XVI was com- 
pleted In that year Annam, which had been a dependent state of 
Uum since Han times, fell completely under the control of France H 
At virtually the same time Burhva ceased to be a dependency of China 
Ir had been i vassal state of Chjna since us conquest by Kublai Khan 
in 12S4 Lower Burma had passed to British control m 1862 Now m 
13S6 the British extended their jurisdiction over all Burma China rec- 
ognized British sovereignty in Burma, and Britain agreed that Burma 
might continue to send decennial tribute missions to Peking 13 Only 
one mission that of 139>, was ever sent Finally m 1890 China rec- 
ognized a British protectorate over Sikkim All of these treaties con 
cerrung 111, Annam Burma, and Sikkim revealed that the old Chinese 
relationship to these states (dependence yet no control) was giving place 
to a new Western and legalistic rclauonship in which these states were 
recognized by China as the colonies or protectorates of Western powers 
It was therefore apparent that Japan s attempt to establish the mdepend 
ence of Korea in 1876 was not an isolated occurrence but rather a part of 
a larger movement by which the dependencies of China were being de 
welled from dependence on Peking 21 

THE NEW CHINESE POLICY TOWARD KOREA 
China was not slow in recognizing the danger of losing her ancient 
Confucian control over Korea Following the loss of Ryukyu, Li 
Hung-chang noted that ' We can ho longer refrain from devising ways 
and means for the security of Korea ” 3 Accordingly, China Adopted 
a three fold course of action she urged Korea to strengthen her military 
forces, she increased her diplomatic contacts with Korea in the hope of 
exercising greater influence at Seoul, and she urged Korea to conclude 
treaues with those powers which, unlike Japan and Russia, would be 
a Bntuh and Foreign Stale Papers LXXII 1144 

11 Bn-Iih and Foreign State Papers LXXVI 216 fl See also H. L Priestley, France 
overseas (New tork, 1938), 216-222 

"China The Maritime Customs, Treaties (2nd ed, 2 volt, Shanghai, 1917), L 
506 508 
*!hd 513 515 

For a more detailed summary of ihis movement see M J Bail, The Foreign Relations 
irf CAant <iVew lot*. PtPZf, if 'The toss of .Dependencies (1860 1895) See also 
H B. Morse Tie International Reimans of the Chine te Empire (3 vols, London 
1910-18), 11 Morse provides the most detailed accounts. 

T C. Lin. 'U Hung-chang ” 219 
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unlikely to have territorial ambitions. Of these powers the, United 
, States was the first to show a renewed interest in treaty relations with 
Korea. Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt was sent by tire Navy De- 
partment to seek, with Japanese aid, a commercial treaty. The mis- 
sion failed, but Shufeldt was encouraged' by Li Hung-chang to seek a 
treaty through China’s good offices. In 18S2_tlae first American-Korean 
^treaty was concluded. It provided among other things for the exchange 
of diplomatic and consular officers, for trade with Korea on the most- 
favored-nation principle, and included the provision: 

If other Powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Government, the 
other will exert their good offices, on being informed of the case, to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, thus showing their friendly feelings . 23 

Li had asked, and Shufeldt had refused, to include a clause acknowl- S 
edging the dependence of Korea upon China. This matter was dis-> 
posed of by a letter from the Korean king to the President acknowl- 
edging the subservient status. 21 However, the United States took the 
position, stated by Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, the Secretary of State, 

that we have not regarded the aid lent to us by Chinese officials in bringing 
about this treaty as in any way an assertion of China’s administrative rights 
over Corea . . . but that we regarded Corea as de facto independent, and 
that our acceptance of the friendly aid found in China was in no sense a 
recognition of China’s suzerain power . 25 

EUROPEAN TREATIES WITH KOREA 

The principal European powers were quick to follow the example of 
the United States in securing treaties through China’s good 'offices: 
Great Britain, November 26, 1883; Germany, November 26, 1883; Italy, 
June 26, 1884; Russia, June 25/July 7, 1884; and France, June 4, 1886. 2,i 
\ In each case Korea, while negotiating as a sovereign power in terms of 
;the treaty, set forth in accompanying letters her dependent position 
■upon China. 

■ / 

^Text of the treaty in United States, Statutes at Laigc, XXIII, 720-725. 

'* United States, Foreign Relations, 188S, PcJI, 255-256. ' 

“‘United States, Department of State, China instructions, Vol. 3, No. 30. 

“For the texts of these various treaties see British and Foreign State Papas, L XXIV, 

, 86-93, 633-640; LXXV, 303-316, 510-518; and LXXVD, 500-507. For a full discussion 
of the final and the preliminary British treaties see E. V. G. Kiernan, British Diplomacy in 
China, 1880-1885 (Cambridge, England, 1939), chs. vi-vii. 
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KOREAN POLITICS AND CHINESE RELATIONS, 1BS2 
Prior to the conclusion of these treaties, the inter national sutia of 
Korea had been affected by other developments. The first of these was 
China's intervention in a palace resolution at Seoul; the other, the con- 
clusion of certain Smo-Lotean trade regulations. 

There were two major factions at the Korean court: the one, led by 
the family of ihc queen, favored relations with foreign powers; die 
other, led by the Tar vvun kun, vs as, as already noted, intensely anu- 
foreign The malty of these two factions together with bad economic 
conditions led to a conspiracy (1SS2) to do away with the queen. The 
plot faded, but m the course of the fighting Korean mobs attached the 
Japanese legation and drove its occupants to the coast, w here they Here 
rescued by a llritish ship Both Japan anti China now stepped into the 
picture b) sending troops to restore order China, claiming to act in her 
traditional Coniucran opacity, seized the Tai wun kun and sent him 
to Tientsin for punishment Japan on her part exacted from Korea an 
agreement providing for an apology, an indemnity, the right to station 
a legation guard at Seoul, and the right of trav cl in the interior.** To 
the Western powers all this was thoroughly confusing Here was 
Cluna intervening in the internal affair* of Korea, for which she pro- 
fessed to have no responsibility, using troops to restore order, issuing 
proclamations in the name of the king, and carry ing off a member of the 
Royal House to answer for his deeds. On ihe other hand, here was 
Japan ignoring the Chinese and dealing directly with Korea. 

The second development of 1832 was the conclusion hy China and 
Korea of new regulations on trade This agreement, while asscrung 
that there was no change tn Korea's status "as a boundary state of 
China,” gave 10 the Chinese discriminatory advantages over other for- 
eigners in ma.ters of residence, travel, trade, and import duties, Tlicsc 
advantages w ere granted exclusively to China because Korea was a tribu 
Ury kingdom. Again the question before die Western powers was 
how \hu sou of dung could be reconciled with their own Korean 
treaues negotiated on the assumpuon that Korea was now independent 

It was evident after 1582 that Chinese control over and intervention us 
Korea was becoming more pronounced. High Chinese military officers 
even proposed the annexation of Korea and war with Japan.** Li, liow- 
ever, ado pting measures short of this, sent P. G. vcm MbUendorff to 

"tloilrd Sum Department Slate, CW Dcfuciri. Vok 51, No. 27, Young to 
rrclwgiiuyscn, md 8, Oct. 2, 1882. 

**T F Tuang. “Sino-Japanoe Diplomatic RAmmo*. 18704598," 76-71. 
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Korea as Inspector-General of Korean Customs. He also sent a num- 
ber of Chinese “commercial agents” who would “actually assist the 
King to decide political issues” under the guise of their title. Indeed, 
Korea had ceased to be merely a Confucian appendage of China, for Li 
Hung-chang was now asserting, “I am King of Corea whenever I think 
the interests of China require me to assert that prerogative.” 20 

THE TIENTSIN CONVENTION, 1885 

Japan too had become active in Korea. She gave her support to the 
progressive or reform party. By 1884 the Japanese minister at Seoul 
openly criticized the policies of-. China, adding that Japan would wel- 
come complete Korean independence. 30 In December, 1884, the Ko- 
rean Progressives seized the king and called upon the Japanese for 
military protecdon. Yuan Shih-k’ai, commanding Chinese troops, 
prompdy drove the Japanese to the coast and restored the king to his 
conservative counsellors. For this affair, the Japanese exacted from 
Korea a mild treaty including an indemnity; but they also sent a mission 
headed by Hirobumi Ito to Tientsin to discuss the Korean quesdon with 
Li Hung-chang. The Treaty of Tientsin (April 18, 1885) which re- 
' suited was a partial though not a complete victory for Japan. The two 
powers agreed to withdraw their troops from Korea, and, in the case of 
future disturbances, neither would send troops without notifying the 
'| other 31 Thus, Japan gained a position of equality with China in the 
i matter of military intervention. 

KOREA BECOMES A CHINESE “PROTECTORATE,” 

1885-1894 

Between 1885 and 1894 Li Hung-chang so strengthened his control 
over Korea that the country became a Chinese protectorate rather than 
a dependent state in the old Confucian sense. Li accomplished this end 
by various means. To the control which he already exercised through 
foreigners in the employ of the Korean government and through Chi- 
nese commercial agents, he added^the appointment of Yuan Shih-k’ai as 
Chinese Resident in Korea, a post superior to that of a mere diplomauc 
representative. By the control which he exercised through these agents, 
Li attempted to destroy any idea in the minds of the powers that Korea 
was fully sovereign. There are numerous examples of the length to 

“United States, Department of State, China Despatches, Vol. 65, No. 230, Young to 
Frehnghuyscn, Aug. 8, 1883. 

“Alfred Stead, cd., Japan by the Japanese (London, 190-1), 189-191. 

31 British and Foreign State Papers, LXXV1, 297-298. 
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which Li was prepared to go to maintain his “kingship" m Korea. 
When in Ib86 members of the Korean government were seeking Hus- 
sian aid to re-establish * independence," Li threatened to depose the king 
if that were necessary to stop the movement. At die same time Li’s in 
fluence was able to remove from the Korean scene Lieutenant George C. 
Foulh, American naval attache and chargi at Seoul, when he attempted 
to carry out his instructions to regard Korea as an independent state 32 
Other Americans also interested themselves in the efforts of the Korean 
king to free himself of Chinese control Among these were O N 
Denny, the king s American adviser, whose opposition to Chinese mflu 
ence in Korea was expressed in the United States Senate by Senator 
Mitchell of Oregon 43 The net result of this futile effort to bring the 
United States to the aid of Korean independence was the dismissal of 
Denny Finally, Li sought economic as well as poliucal influence at 
Seoul In 1SS5 China obtained a monopoly in the Korean telegraph, 
and attempted to get control over future loans sought by the Korean 
government So successful indeed was Li s policy that in 1892 even 
Japan approached Korea through China when seeking satisfaction for 
losses occasioned by certain Korean embargoes on the exportation of 
beans to Japan 34 ^ 

IMMEDIATE BACKGROUND OF THE SINO JAPANESE WAR 
The issue between China and Japan concerning the international 
status of Korea was dear by the early months of 1894 Summarized 
briefly it was this 1) the impact of the West had already deprived China 
of her principal dependent states, Burma, Annain, Hi, and Sikkim— 
Korea alone remained, 2) Korea too appeared to be headed toward what 
the West called sovereign independence” (this was indicated by the 
J apanese treaty of 1876, the American treaty of 1882, and the European ^ 
treaties of 1KS3 and after) , 3) Li Hung-chang, however, was determined 
to preserve China's influence in this strategic peninsula against the de- 
signs of either Japan or Russia, and to do so by Western as w ell as Con- 
fucian techniques if that were necessary, and, finally, 4) since no one of 
the Western powers, despite their treaties, was prepared to assert the 
fact as well as the principle, of Korean independence, the way was left 
open for Japan to do so. And when the time at last came for Japan to 


“Harold J Noble, 'The United Stales and Sino- Korean Relations, 1885 1887," Pacific 
Historical Return U (I93i), 292 304 See also Payson ] Treat. -China and Korea, 
1885 1894, Pol, nca] Science Quarterly XUX (1934), 506-543 
2 Congressional SecorJ XIX {1888), 8135 8110 
United States Department c.E State' Korea Despatches Vo\ 10, Not 396 and 399 
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implement her policy of upholding Korean independence, she enjoyed 
a special advantage. /It was relatively easy for her to give the impres- 

* sion drat her motives were benevolent — to rescue Korea from China and 
, Russia, and to bestow upon the Hermit Kingdom the independence, the 

sovereignty, and the progressive outlook which Japan herself enjoyed.,' 
, It is perhaps needless to add that Japan’s modves relative to Korea were 

* no more benevolent than those of any other power. 

KOREA: A EUROPEAN PROBLEM 

However, even in 1894 Korea was not a question concerning Japan 
and China alone. It had already become “a sort of focal point for great 
European rivalries, as well as for Asiatic antagonisms.” 35 When in 
1885 it was rumored that Russia was to seize Port Lazarev, the British 
occupied Port Hamilton, an island off southern Korea, but Russia pur- 
sued a cautious policy mildly supporting Japan and the United States 
against Chinese pretensions. 30 England’s policy in these years was 
dominated by the idea of preventing “the Russians from encroaching on 
Korea and from securing an ice-free port.” It was against this back- 
ground of European rivalries that the Japanese policy of 1894 was 
launched. 

By 1894, Japan’s political position in Korea was woefully weak, but 
her economic position was showing steady growth. Ninety percent of 
Korea’s foreign trade was with Japan. Li had made strenuous efforts 
to counter Japan’s economic advance. He was slowly acquiring an 
army and navy, and was creating at Port Arthur a respectable naval 
base. He'was also planning a railway from Shanhaikwan to the Man- 
* churian border near Vladivostok. News of this latter project created 
considerable excitement in Russia, where in 1891 the decision was made 
to build the Trans-Siberian Railway. This was looked upon in Europe 
as a decision of the utmost importance, and it was viewed with misgiv- * 
ings by both China and Japan. The Japanese believed that if Russia 
completed her system of communications, her advance into eastern Asia 
could not be stopped; yet they also believed that Korea must be inde- 
pendent or controlled by Japan if the Empire was to be secure. 37 The 

“William L. Longer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902 (2 vols , New York, 
1935), I, 168. Note ch. vi for a discussion of European aspects o£,the crisis. 

“The Russian view of the conflict over Korea, like the British, was thoroughly real- 
istic. The Russian Foreign Office held that: "The conflict between China and Japan is 
the natural result of a diplomatic struggle between these governments for political and 
economic influence in Korea.” “First Steps of Russian. Imperialism in Far East (1888- 
1903)," from Krasny Archiv., Chinese Soc. and Pol. Science Ren., XVIII (1934), 246, 

57 Laager, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, I, 172. s 
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Japanese also had domestic worries on their minds. The constitutional 
government inaugurated in 1890 was not going well Cabinets that 
considered themselves responsible only to the emperor were faced w uh a 
succession of recalcitrant diets which refused to accept naval estimates 
presented by die government until appealed to directly by the emperor 38 
With >oung and inexperienced parliamentarians in this mood, some of 
the bureaucrats and militarists m the government were ready to wil 
come a foreign war that would unite the political home front in bonds 
of patriotism. 

IMMEDIATE PRELIMINARIES TO WAR 
From 1871 until 1894 the peace party in Japan, headed in the later 
years by Hiroburni Ito, maintained its ascendancy over the militarists, 
and consequently there was no War over Korea But after 1890 the "ob- 
structive" tactics of the Diet gave the War patty its opportunity. Only 
a pretext was needed, and this was soon forthcoming The Tong 
(“Eastern Learning Society ), originally a Korean religious scct^Hadac 
quired a political complexion, had drawn into its membership the po- 
litically oppressed, and had assumed a program which was anti foreign, 
anu Christian, and anti Japanese When as a result rebellion finally 
occurred in the southern provinces, Korean government troops sent to 
quell the disturbance were themselves defeated Acting on the advice 
of Yuan, Li Hung-chang promptly decided to send Chinese troops 
(June 6, 1894), and, in accord with the Tientsin Convention, notified 
Japan that he was doing so Untactfully, China’s notice referred to 
“our tributary state.” Japan replied the same day that she too would 
send troops owing to the “grave nature" of affairs in the peninsula, and 
added that she had “never recognized Korea as a tributary state of 
China.” By the time the Chinese and the Japanese troops arrived, the 
Koreans had already suppressed the revolt Two hostile foreign armies 
faced each ocher before Seoul. A miracle perhaps could have prevented 
a clash, but miracles were not happening at Seoul Japan proposed 
joint Smo-Japanese action to effect financial, administrative, and rxubtary 
reforms in Korea China replied that she would not interfere in the 
internal administration of Korea and added that Japan had no right to 
do so Japan then turned to the Korean government, demanding a 
declaration indicating whether or not Korea was tributary to China 
'K’lien'Kureds rep’iy proved unsaUstactory to the Japanese, their troops 
seized the king, and a reorganized Korean government ordered Japan 
109 T r i T *^ eucJn * War a "‘ f D P loma O' *° /«#*»« r Entire (Garden City, 1935), 
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; to.expel the Chinese troops. The Sino-Japanese War had begun. The 
declarations were- issued on August 1 , 1894. 39 

THE WAR 

> 

The diplomatic front was by no means favorable to Japan when- she 
embarked on a policy of war. Britain^ having supported China, in- 
dicated that she would not agree to Japanese annexation of Korean terri- 
tory. Russia too gave her diplomatic support to China, seemingly on 
the theory that it was better to have Korea controlled by a weak China 
than by a young and vigorous Japan. As a result, Japan gave assurances 
to the powers that she had no designs on Korean territory, was interested 
only in Korean reform, and, in the interests of European commerce,' 
would refrain from attacking Shanghai. These assurances were a c-' 
cepted, probably because it was believed generally in the West that Japan 
would be defeated. But these early forecasts were shattered by the 
September victories of Japanese arms at Pingyang and the Yalu. It 
soon became evident that Chinese forces were no match for the small 
but relatively efficient Japanese military machined 0 
Indeed a diplomatic revolution was already under way. British opin- 
I ion, reacting to the Japanese victories, contemplated a_comp]ete_reprien- 
' tatio ri .of B ritish far eastern policy. On October 6, the British invited 
France, Germany, Russia, and the United States to intervene jointly to 
seek a settlement that would include: Korean independence, a European 
guarantee to Korea, and indemnity for Japan. The proposal was 
dropped when Germany and the United States refused to 1 join. Li 
Hung-chang himself also sought the support of Europe and America to 
end the disastrous war before China was completely humbled. During 
the winter months of January and February, 1895, the Japanese had 
taken Wei-hai-wei; their armies were crossing southern Manchuria; and 
‘ in early March they had occupied Newchwang and Yingkow, from 
which they might soon advance on a frightened and humiliated govern- 
ment in Peking. Here the Empress Dowager, instead of building a 
navy, had employed government funds to rebuild the Summer Palace, 
now embellished with an atrocious triumph, the Marble Boat, which 
was made mostly of wood. But the Marble Boat was small comfort to , 
Chinese Admiral Ting Ju-Chiang, who committed suicide at Wei-hai- 
wei when forced to surrender to the Japanese, who had. not spent their 

See W. M. Junkin, “The Tons Hak,” Korean Repository, II (1895), 56-60; and 
“Russian Documents Relating to the Sino-Japanese Waj, 1895-95," Chines e Soc. and P 0 1. 
Science Rev., XVII (1933-35), 580-515. 

Langcr, The "Diplomacy of Imperialism , I, 173-175. 
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money on marble boats. When at this juncture the United Suits of- 
fered its good offices to both belligerents, Japan replied significantly that 
her objectives would not be reached "unul China finds herself in a post 
tton to approach Japan directly on the subject of peace." 

Indeed Li did send a succession of peace missions to Japan < Finally, 
when all these failed, when hope of European aid or of a victory for 
Chinese arms had vanished, Li Hung-chang himself accepted the 
humiliating task of asking for peace As he left for Japan he stiff hoped 
for a diplomatic victory through European intervention, though he was 
warned by Denby that what China needed was “a sincere, friendly rap- 
prochement with Japan ” 

THE TREATY OF SHIMONOSEKL APRIL 17, 1§95 
Japan’s military and naval victory marked the beginning of a new era 
in the Far East, the effects of which were to be felt almost as much in 
Europe as in Asia The immediate question was “What would be 
Japans demands * The ubles were now turned At Tientsin in JB35. 
Ito had been forced to accept wbat China was willing to give. At Shi- 
monoschi m 1895 it appeared that China w ould be forced to give w hatever 
lto demanded The specific nature of Japan’s demands was not known 
until' they were presented to the Chinese on April 1. They included' 
lyphina to recognize the full and complete independence of Korea; 
2) China to cede to Japan Formosa,. the Pescadores, and the Liaotung 
Peninsula m South Manchuria; 3) China to pay an indemnity of 3(0, ~ 
000,000 taels, 4) China to conclude with Japan a new treaty of com- 
merce, granung Japan among other things most favored nation treat- 
ment, and opening seven new treaty ports. Since neither Europe nor 
the United States was prepared to come acuvcly at this time to China’s 
aid, Li was forced tq accept Japan’s terms wuh some modificanons. 
The Treaty of Shimonoseki (sometimes known as RakanJ was signed 
April 17, 1895 41 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR AND THE PEACE IN JAPAN 

The efficacy of w ar as a stabilizer of Japanese politics was immediately 
evident. By the declaration of war 2to and Japan’s Elder Statesmen 
achieved notable results The nation was unified, peace prevailed be 
tween the government and the Diet, huge war budgets (oncof 150,000,- 

full tat and Kpartie amclo, v* John V A. MacMumy, compiler and ci, 
l t J rr V nrnU m!k • 3,ul conetrmng China J8W-I9J9 (2 toIj, New York 
« Hetafta cited „ MacMurray, Trta.-ui The lodemmi? was fixed at 
** and “w N*U were to he opened 
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she proposed to be a part of whatever imperialistic pressures were cx 

erted upon China. 

CHINAS NEW POSITION 

T or China the results of the war were not less momentous The proud 
Middle Kingdom had been defeated by a people looked upon not only 
as inferior but also by reason of their westernization as traitors to the 
Confucian family of nations In naval, m military, and in political 
affairs the Manchu go\ eminent was revealed as inefficient and corrupt. 
To a few thoughtful Chinese it already appeared that the dynasty had 
lost the Mandate of Heaven Now with japans victory the old Con 
fucian theory of international relations, which China had maintained 
for centuries, was destroyed and replaced by Western concepts of 
treaties and international law There was no longer in theory or in fact 
a far eastern Confucian family of nations China was no longer the 
Middle Kingdom for there were no longer any border, dependent states 
that recognized her superior status. 



Chapter 14 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE SINO-JAPANESE 
WAR, 1895-1899 

T HE Treaty of Shimonoseki placed Japan in the company of the 
so-called Great Powers; but it did much more than this. It pre- v 
cipitated a new and a dramatic era in the relations of China and the 
W^st." Until 1895, the major interest of the Western states in China 
was commerce. The traders had purchased China’s silk and tea, and 
in return they had sold to China silver, opium, ginseng, sandalwood, 
furs, and, in the later years of the century, an expanding assortment of 
manufactured textiles, flour, and kerosene. There had been little pene- 
tration by the trader into China. Business was conducted in the treaty 
ports on the coast. Here to be sure the foreign merchants and their 
governments had surrounded themselves with certain protective agen- 
cies— the conventional tariff, extraterritoriality, concessions, and settle- 
' ments — but apart from these guarantees to commerce, neither govern- 
ments nor merchants had been concerned primarily with China as a 
great frontier for capital investment or with the political controls which 
1 might be imposed upon China to that end. Between 1895 and 1899 
much of this was changed, for in these years China did become a market 
for the investment, principally, of railroad capital. This development, 
considered so vital by the industrialized states of the West, took the 
form of an international scramble by the powers for exclusive economic 
concessions and spheres of political interest. For a time it appeared 
that a complete political partitioning of China was imminent. The 
roots of this movement antedate of course the Sino-Japanese War, but 
it was Japan’s victory in that war and her threat to dominate North 
China by the annexation of Port Arthur and Liaotung which precipi- 
tated the movement and endowed it from this time on with the full 
flavor of power politics. ( 

THE TRIPLE INTERVENTION 

The ink was dry, but no more than dry, on the seals of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, when six days after its conclusion, that is, on April 
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1895, the representatives o£ Russia, Germany, and France in Tokyo 

presented to Count Hayashi, deputy foreign minister, notes which said 

that 


the possession of the Peninsula of Liaotung, claimed by Japan, would 
be a constant menace to the capital of China, vv ould at the same time render 
illusory the independence of Korea, and would^ henceforth be a perpetual 
obstacle to the peace of the Far East. 

The three powers, protesting that m this manner they were giving 
new proof of thetr friendship, “advised" Japan to renounce possession 
of Liaotung For a week the diplomauc scales hung m uneasy equih 
bnum. On May 1, Japan offered to gi\e up all of Liaotung save the 
southern tip with Port Arthur This offer the three powers refused, 
and on May 5, Japan accepted their “advice" without qualification She 
asked, however, that the Treaty of Shnnono$chi be ratified m its original 
form prior to the retrocession, and that she be given additional in- 
demnity This the powers granted Ratification took place at Ghefoo, 
May 8, where significantly a Russian squadron, wearing the gray paint 
of war and with its decks cleared for action, lay at anchor The Liao- 
tung Peninsula was returned to China by a convention signed Novem- 
ber 8, 1895, m which China agreed to pay an additional indemnity of 
30,000,000 Kuping taels. 1 

The Triple Intervention ended the temporary truce m Japan's domes- 
tic politics During the Shimonosekt negotiations Prime Minister Ito 
and Foreign Minister Mutsu knew that an unfriendly European inter- 
vention was in the making Accordingly, Mutsu, m an effort to fore- 
stall action by the powers, had insisted that Japan make no territorial 
demands on the mainland, but he was overruled by pressure of the 
military and naval staffs. The generals were determined to have a 
strategic foothold on the comment. Therefore, when the Japanese 
public, elated with the news of military and naval triumphs, learned 
that its government had bowed to a European intervention, indtgnauon 
was widespread, and was not quieted until on May 10 the emperor 
sancuoned an Imperial rescript stating that the retrocession m no w ay 
compromised the dignity or honor of the nation 3 Actually the gov- 
ernment was well aware that Japan had won the war, but had lost the 
peace For the brief duration of the war she had bid for and had held 

’ Tot, MacMuni) , TrtaJict I 50 53 
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Furthermore, an) thing which encouraged the Russians to become m- 
\ohed in eastern Asia would presumably react to German advantage in 
Europe ’ 

The participation of France is explained by “considerations of general 
policy ” France feared that the Japanese would resist, and that they 
would be joined by the British, which thus would precipitate a general 
conflict Therefore, France favored letting the Japanese have their 
gains while the powers would seek their own territorial compensation 
elsewhere in China When, however, Russia decided to act, France 
joined in the interest of the Dual Alliance 5 v 


FINANCING THE WAR AND THE PEACE 
While Japan paid for her diplomatic defeat with humiliating loss of 
her territorial gams m Manchuria, China paid for her unpreparedness 
with cold cash Her efforts to float domestic loans during the war had 
failed Chinese bankers had little interest in Li Hung-chang’s Ko- 
rean or Manchurian policies Consequently, the Peking government 
financed the war with two loans totalling some .£4,635,000 from the 
British Hongkong and Shanghai Bank * After the war, China was 
confronted with the Japanese indemnity totalling 250,000,000 Kuping 
taels (about $172,000,000 gold) The Russians were particularly anx- 
ious that this biU should be paid, and thus effect the Japanese evacuation 
of Liaotung, but they were equally concerned that the indemnity be met 
in such fashion as to leave China in a kind of politico-financial depend- 
ence upon Russia, which thus would prevent the extension of British 
financial influence at Peking In this desire, the Germans and the 
French shared The result was a FrancoRussian loan to China, July 6, 
1895, of 400,000,000 francs The political motive behind the loan was in- 
dicated by China’s pledge not to grant to any foreign power any right of 
supervision or administration over any of its revenues, unless the same 
rights vv ere extended to the Russian gov eminent 7 \V me, Russia's min- 
ister of finance, had won the first round in the financial battle for dorm 
nance at Peking The Germans who had not been admitted to the 
Franfo-Russian loan now joined the British bankers in a loan of 
£lo, 000,000, March 25, 1896 s Two years later, March 1, 1898, the 


*s.-e Emile Bourgeon and Georges Pages, let Ongines . dt It Grande Guerre 
<Pans, 1921), 251 253 quoted b / Unger. The Diplomacy of Imperialism I, 185, also 
Auguste Gerard fft «i Wo en Cirne 1891 1897 (Pans, 1918) 

Arthur G Cbons, Tie foreign Public Debt of China (Philadelphia, 1930). 5, text of 
contracts ui MacMurtay, T realm 1 , 1J 18 

♦coons The Foreign Public Debt of China 6 8, texts in MacMumy, Treaties 1,35-42. 
T«t in MacMurray, Treaties 1, 55 80 
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Another phase o£ the Russian far eastern plan concerned the route o£ 
the Trans-Siberian Railway from Lake Baikal to Vladivostok. To run 
the line wholly in Russian territory north o£ Manchuria and the Amur 
would entail 350 miles o£ additional construction through difficult ter- 
rain l£, however, it were run directly across Central Manchuria it 
would be the first step to Russian control of all Manchurian commerce 
and to the present and future railroad systems of North China. For a 
ume, however, the Russians made little headway at Peking The Chi- 
nese Minister at St Petersburg was without authority; Li Hung-chang 
was under a temporary shadow, some o£ the Peking officials were lean- 
ing toward the British and the Germans, so that when in March and 
April, 1396, Count Cassini, the Russian Minister at Peking, began to 
push the Trans-Siberian project, he met with no encouragement from 
the Chinese. The latter were well aware that the Russian railway 
demands could not be pushed aside, but they hoped to strike a better 
bargain by sending Li Hung-chang to the coronation of the new tsar 
Actually dm arrangement was exactly what Witte wanted Li was met 
at Port Said by Witte’s agent. Prince Esper Ukhtomskn, whose colorful 
writings on the cultural and philosophical unity of the Russians and 
the Asiatics vv ere w ell know n. It was the role of the Pnnce to prtparc 
Li for Witte's more practical proposals on Russo-Chinese industrial 
unity in Manchuria The argument as presented to la was that Russia 
had plenty of territory and therefore no designs on that of China, th3t 
culturally the ue between the two nations was great, that by budding 
the railroad across Manchuria, Russia would be m position to aid China 
against attack, and finally that China herself was not in a position to 
finance or build the road There seems little doubt lhat Li was bribed 
handsomely by Russian agents, but his decision was probably made 
basically on other grounds. He had given up hope ot aid from Eng- 
land after the ‘ desertion'’ of lj595; he hated Japan intensely. Therefore 
an alliance with, and concessions to, Russia scerncd the natural answer. 
If Russia were refused she would probably force her demands in umc 
anyway ,s 

As a result, Russia got her railway concession in Manchuria, and Lt in 
return secured a defenave military alliance. In point of time the alli- 
ance came first. This secret alliance, known as the Li Lobanov Treaty, 
was signed on June 3, 1896 It was to remain m force for fifteen years. 

"See E. I Dilloo, The Eclipse o/ Rum a (London. 1918), (OP Wand. U Hurtg- 
CWf (New YofV, 1917) A. Yartoolinsky, ed. The ' lemotrs of Count WiSte (New 
aoik, 19*1), of pteat Talue but iccoraplea and unreliable in Witte > estimate, of bis i 
own rolet Valentine Child The Ter Eastern Question (London, 189fi) 
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Among other things it provided: 1) for mutual assistance against any 
Japanese aggression, 2) for the use of Chinese ports by Russia in the 
event of war, and -3) for China’s consent to the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian across Manchuria, construction and operation of the road 
to be accorded to the Russo-Chinese Bank. Although rumors of this 
agreement soon became public, it was not until many years later that die, 
exact nature of the alliance was revealed. 13 

, THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY AGREEMENTS, 1896' 

Wh,at the public did learn was that on September 8, 1896, the Russo- 
Chinese Bank and the Chinese government had agreed to the construc- 
tion and operation by the Chinese Eastern Railway Company of a line 
of railway from Manchouli on the western border of Manchuria to 
Pogranichnaya (Suifenho) on the southeast border near Vladivostok. 
The statutes of the new Chinese Eastern Railway Company were to 
conform to Russian law; the president was to be named by China; but 
the Russian general manager would exercise the greater power. The 
political nature of the line was indicated by die fact that over the 
“lands actually necessary for the construction, operation, and protection 
of the line” the Company was to have “the absolute and exclusive right 
of administration.” China was to grant reduced tariff rates to goods 
entering or leaving by the line; there was to be no interference with 
the movement of Russian, troops or munitions; and the Company was 
to have “the complete and exclusive right to operate the line.” 14 

These terms were confirmed when in December, 1896, the Russian 
« government sanctioned the statutes of the 'Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company. These statutes in addition obligated the Company to con- . 
struct telegraph lines, and to carry free the Russian mails. Although 
the Chinese government was to adopt measures for the protection of 
the line, the statutes provided that “the preservation of law and order 
' on the lands assigned to the railway and its appurtenances shall be con- 
fided to police agents appointed by the Company.” After eighty years 
the railroad was to become Chinese property without payment.' After 
thirty-six years from its completion China could purchase it by paying to 
the Company the full outlay with interest. 15 Construction of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway was completed in 1904. /From this great trunk , 
line nearly 1,000 miles in length, Russia hoped to build a political and 

“ Sec: MacMurray, Treatises, I, 78-82; Young, The International Relations of Manchuria, 
253-257. 

u MacMurray, Treaties, I, 7-1-77. 

“MacMurray, Treaties, I, 84-88. 
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commercial empire, an empire providing easy access to the Pacific, and 
insuring Russian economic dominance in North China, This was the 
Russian policy that Witte called “peaceful penetration “ 

THE YAMAGATA LOBANOV AGREEMENT, JUNE 3, 1896- 
Li Hung-chang was not the only distinguished Oriental guest at the 
Russian coronation in 1896 Japan was represented by Antomo Yama 
gata, the most powerful of the Choshu clansmen, father of the modern 
Japanese army, and, m his day, the leading exponent of the military 
tradition The Japanese wanted a compromise settlement of Russo 
Japanese rivalry in Korea, a compromise that would maintain the bal 
ance until the army and navy expansion program could be effected. 
Accordingly, Yamagata proposed to the Russians that the two powers 
diside Korea at the 38th parallel into a northern Russian sphere and a 
southern Japanese sphere, an arrangement w hich would have gtvea the 
Japanese control of Seoul, the capital But the Russians turned down 
the offer For the present they regarded it as good pobey to play along 
wuh England and the United States, respecting the integrity of Korea, 
and in the long run, they hoped to get control of the entire peninsula, 
especially the more highly developed and richer south with its strategic 
naval harbors of Fusan, Gensan, and Masampo As a result, two gen 
eral and unsatisfactory compromise agreements were reached. At Seoul 
the Russian and Japanese representatives advised the Korean lung to 
return as soon as possible to his palace from his refuge in the Russian 
legation. The Japanese were to withdraw most of their troops. This 
understanding reached at Seoul (May 26) was supplemented by the 
Yamagata Lobanov Agreement made at Moscow (June 9) Both pow 
ers would support the Korean lung’s efforts to restore and maintain 
order , both would guarantee foreign loans so that adequate police could 
be maintained and foreign intervenuon avoided Korea was thus rec 
ogiuzcd as a Russo-Japanese joint problem A secret article provided 
that in case it became necessary to send troops to Korea, the two powers 
would consult wuh a view to fixing a neutral zone between their spheres 
;°f action. This meant that Korea bad become a kind ofjoint proteao- 
rate. 1 * 

GERMANY AND THE FAR EAST 
The German intervention against Japan m 1895 had been prompted 
not only by the desire to involve Russia m the Far East and thus weaken 

V Jhe °! ImpenaTu# 1 890-1902 (Sew Yori, 1935) 

1, 105 407 , IsabdU Bishop, Korea arut her Nnghhcrs (2 voh, London, 1898), U. 307 310 
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vcnUon If provided among other things 1) for a so-called 4 neutral^ 
zone 50 kilometers wide surrounding Kiaochow Bay, m which zone 
China would permit the free movement of German troops, and in 
which China would take no measures without the consent of Germany; 
2) for the lease to Germany for 99 years of both sides of the entrance to 
Knochow Bay, including the port of Tsingtao as a naval base; 3) for the | 
exercise bv Germany during the term of the lease of sovereign powers 
over the leased area; 4) that should Germany return the territory to 
China prior to the expiration of 'the lease, China would “cede to Ger- 
many a more suitable place”, 5) that Germany should not “sublet” the 
territory to another power, 6) that Germany might construct two rad 
wa\s in Shantung a) from Kiaochow to Tsinan, and b) from Kiao- 
chow to Ichow and Tsinan, construction and operation to he handled 
by a Sino-German company in which the nationals of both powers 
might invest, 7) that German nationals might mine coal within 30 h 
(10 miles) of the railways, and, finally, 8) 

the Chinese Go\ eminent binds itself w all cases where foreign assistance, in 
persons, capital or material may be needed for any purpose whatever within 
the Prounce of Shantung io offer the said work or supplying of materials 
m the first instance to German manufacturer* and merchants engaged id 
undertakings of the kind m question 80 


RUSSIA LEASES PORT ARTHUR 


Germany s descent upon Kiaochow necessitated changes in Russia’s 
plans She had considered Kiaochow herself in the winter of 1595- 
18%, and her Foreign Minister, Muraviev, was violently opposed to the 
German occupation Although the Germans had taken the one 
good naval haibor in North China, there were still plenty of harbors 
in Korea Back m Moscow m 18% Li Hung-chang had even advised 
the Russians to take a Korean port But when in late 1897 Russia 
turned to Korea, attempted to make a Russian the financial adviser of 
the king, and attempted to oust a Bnnsher, M Leavy Brown, from con 
trol of the Korean customs, she was met v. uh the appearance of a strong 
Anglo-Japanese squadron in the harbor of Chemulpo Accordingly, 
late in November, 1897, the Russian government began to consider oc- 
cupation of the harbor of Talienwan on the Liaotung Peninsula W 
South Manchuria a tew to ties northeast of Port Arthur fa ffcjkmg 


“ For full test o{ the 
Godihall, The truer noho 


coovenuoo tee MatMuniy, Treat'd, I. 112 1 16 sec also W l~ 
met Aspect! of the Shantung Qttcruon (phitiddfiha, 1923) 
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4 

the Chinese government, though petitioned by some of the most power- 
ful viceroys, such as Chang Chih-tung, to seek an alliance with Japan 
and England, had already determined on a policy of surrender. And 
so, on March 27, 1898, less than three weeks after Germany had leased 
Kiaochow, China leased to Russia for twenty-five years the southern tip 
of the Liaotung Peninsula containing Port Arthur andTalienwan (Bay). 
This was the spot from which Russia, France, and Germany had ousted 
Japan three years earlier. North of die leased area was to be a neutral 
zone stretching to the base of the peninsula. Finally, the convention 
granted to the Chinese Eastern Railway Company the right to connect 
Talienwan by rail with the main line in Central Manchuria. Thus, to 
juse the terms of the agreement, Russia’s naval forces had secured “an 
1 entirely secure base on the littoral of northern China,” and the two 
^sovereigns had fulfilled their desire “of still further strengthening the 
, /friendly relations existing between the two Empires.”” 1 ,/ 

f 

FRANCE LEASES KUANG-CHOU WAN 

During the winter of 1897-9S when Germany and Russia were ma- 
turing their plans at Kiaochow and Port Arthur, France did not appear 
disposed to play an active role in China. French political leaders were 
Spaying lip service to the principle of China’s integrity. ' Yet it was ob- 
vious diat France was not unaffected by the German and Russian 
moves. Since 1885 France has possessed a great empire of colonies and 
“protectorates” in Indo-China. In that year China had "renounced 
sovereignty over Annam, had agreed to respect Franco- Annamite agree- 
ments, and had promised to open two cities in Yunnan to French com- 
merce. 22 In 1895, French, influence, now more strongly entrenched in 
northern Indo-China (Annam and Tongking), was looking to indus- 
trial concessions across the frontier in China’s southern provinces. 

~ l Vot a discussion of the negotiations preceding die Russian seizure, see Longer, The 
Diplomacy of Imperialism, II, 445-461 ; text of the lease agreement is in MacMurray, 
Treaties, I, 119-122. 

The crisis in Russo-Japanese relations occasioned by the Russian lease of Port Arthur 
was cushioned by the inconclusive Nishi-Rosen Agreement, April 25, 1898, by which both 
powers agreed to limit material!)’ their political freedom m Korea whereas Japan retained 
a considerable measure of economic freedom there. Bath powers of course recognized 
the “independence” of Korea. The agreement revealed a cleavage in Japanese counsels 
between the younger statesmen (Kato and Hayasln) who favored resistance to Russia and 
alliance with England, and the older generation, represented by Ito, which sought at least 
' temporary agreements with Russia. Text in Korea: Treaties and Agreements (Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Endowment for Intcrnadonal Peace, 1921), 24-25; and British and Foreign 
State Papers, XC1I, 1068-69. 

"Herbert Ingram Priestley, France Overseas (New York, 1938), 216-230. 
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Within a month of the famous Triple Inters ention of that year, France 

reaped her first reward On June 20, 1895, tt was agreed that 

for the exploitation of its mines in the provinces of Yunnan, kwangsi, 
and Kwangtung, (China J may call upon, in the first instance, French manu- 
facturers and engineers. . 

The principle that the railways of Annam might be extended into 
China was also agreed upon 21 Following close on the heels of this 
agreement, France m June, 18%, secured from China a concession to 
construct a railroad in Kwangsi from the border of Tongking to Lung 
chow In the same year a French expedition explored the intenor of 
the island of Hainan, and in January China promised France never to 
alienate it to any other power It is not surprising then that France 
was ready with new demands on China once Germany and Russia had 
taken acuon at Ktaochow and Port Arthur. The gams of France were 
extensive. On April 10, 1S93, China agreed not to alienate any of her 
territories on the border of Tongking (northern Annam ) il On the 
same day China agreed 1) to grant France a concession for a railroad 
from Tongking to Yunnan fu, 2) to lease to France for 9^ years the 
bav of Kuang-chou as a naval station and coaling depot, and 3) to ap- 
point Frenchmen as advisers to the newly proposed Chinese postal 
service 55 These measures were designed not only to give France a 
strategic foothold and industrial concessions in South China, but also 
to draw Chinese commerce away from British influence at Hongkong 
and Canton, and to center it under French control m the Gulf of Tong 
Ling 

GREAT BRITAIN KOWLOON, THE YANGTZE VALLEY, 

WEI HAI WEI 

The British government during 1897-93 had failed to place any effec- 
tive restraints on the development of German, Russian, or French policy 
in China British policy had been basically commercial^ rather than 
political, but it could hardly remain unaffected by the new position 
now occupied m China by the other great European powers In other 
words, if leaseholds, preferential concessions, and special spheres were 
to be the order of the day, it behooved England, so ran the argument, 
to have her share. From February through July, 1893, the British 

"Ttxt in MacMurray, Treaties I, 28 30 la 1914 the French riilroaf preference W 
Yunnan and Kwangsi wai made absolute. 

*T«xt of exchange of notes MacMurray, Treaties 1, 12 J 124 
See text* of these vanou* agreements MacMurray, Treaties 1 
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mutation spoke in sarcastic terms of ‘ Port Arthur Balfour” and “a cn- 
umph of diplomatic incompetency ” The Opposition called Wei hai* 
wei, "Woe! Woe! Woe! ’ 11 k fact was that the four great powers 
of Europe had begun the serious business of tampering with Chinese 
sovereignty To he sure, each of the leasehold agreements carefully 
reserved to China her full sovereignty in the leased areas. But as 
Langcr has sjid ' 1 his was mere camouflage and the statesmen knew 
it 28 The most serious phase of the business 'was that m 1&&8 there 
were no unity of purpose within China herself, no constructive program 
of reform and resistance, and no able leadership, v 

THE ONE HUNDRED DAYS OF REFORM 
One futile effort the Chinese did make to extricate themselves. In 
Ib98 China was not without her political reformers Among these W«U 
Kang Yu wei, known as the ‘Modern Sage," a Cantonese who had read 
widclyTif not deeply, m Western political thought, and who was im- 
pressed with the need of a political house-cleaning After many years 
of writing and preaching moderate reform, K’ang came to Peking m 
1898 as under secretary to the Board of Works just at the moment when 
the powers were appropriating their leaseholds and attempting to define 
their spheres. Appalled by the spectacle of China's weakness, K ang 
appealed to the Son pf-Heaven to assume the role of emperor reformer 
after the fashion of Peter the Great. 

Il Your Majesty nil! . prefer to remain in the old grooves of the Coo 
servautes, then your territories will be swallowed up, your limbs will be 
bound your viscera will be cut out, and Your Majesty will Scarcely manage 
to retain your throne or to rule over mote than a fragment of your ancient 
Empire 30 

The sovereign to whom this appeal was addressed was the Kuang- 
hsu emperor, a young man not yet thirty, who owed his position as 
sovereign to the imperial manoeuverings of his aunt, the Empress 
Dowager Tz’uhsi Even after the Kuang hsu emperor became ot age, 
the august lady had continued to control him It is not surprising then 
that he saw in K’ang’s memorial both a means of asserting his own 
authority and also of rescuing his country from destruction 
On June U,_1S9S, appeared the first Imperial decrees ushering in the 

t ™Lsng«, The Diplomaey of Imperialism II, 479 480 * 

* V,cn l 1 -*® Boqq keog], T be CJaneu Cnoi from IVuAia (London, 1901), 
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famous “ Hundred D ays of Reform.” China was to have able diplo- 
matic representation abroad, and officials were ordered to recommend 
men “who are not enveloped in the narrow circle of bigoted conserva- 
tism.” China was to have a new older in which all the nation would 
unite in a march to progress. High conservative officials were advised 
to seek, education in Europe. Decrees followed each other in rapid 
succession.' The old education was to be replaced by “practical” sub- 
jects; modern schools and colleges were to be established in every 
province; a transportation and mining bureau would be set up in Pe- 
king; the army would be reorganized; useless government posts would 
be abolished; foreign works on politics' and science would be translated. 
From June to September, some forty decrees attempted to remake an 
old people into a new. It is small wonder that they failed. The re- 
formers lacked experience, and the young emperor was in no sense a 
second Peter- the Great. Undoubtedly he was well intendoned, but he 
[was emotionally - unstable and intellectually diffuse. He possessed no 
adequate appreciation of the practical difficulties of construcdve reform 
or of the conservative forces, personified by the Empress Dowager, that 
would oppose him. 31 

Recognizing that their plans of reform would certainly fail unless 
this conservative opposition were removed, the reformers conspired to 
seize the Empress Dowager and Jung Lu, her most trusted adviser and 
commander of the 'narchern armyj ’arid, though the evidence is con- 
flicdng, perhaps to do away with both of them. The plot, however, 
was discovered; K’ang and some of the reformers fled; and on Septem- 
ber 21, the Empress Dowager again seized control of the government. 
The attempted reform had failed because of the impetuous ineptitude 
of the reformers, the worthy but misdirected zeal of the emperor, the 
determined opposition of most of the conservatives, and finally the fact 
that “the lethargic mass of the people was not stirred” by any popular 
understanding of, or desire for, reform. Many of the reformers suffered 
summary execution. But the leaders, Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi- 
>chao, escaped to British Hongkong, where in safety they could read 
the decrees condemning them to death by “sjicing.” For ten years the 
Kuang-hsii emperor lived on, a prisoner of the Regent Empress Dowa- 
ger. That he was permitted even this existence was due among other 
things to: the intervention of the powers, the Regent’s fear of provoking 
the southern liberals, and the desire to hide the fact that China was 
again ruled by a woman. j > 

71 ■ 1 1 ’ e 

31 For a full discussion of the reforms of 1898 see Meribedi E. Cameron, The Reform 
Movement ut China (Stanford University, 1931), ch. u. ’ 
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In the dosing months o£ 1893 it was the. fashion among the foreigners 
in Peking to dismiss kuang hsu s reforms as a ease of misguided zeal, 
in the light of which it is easier to understand the determination of the 
Chinese conservatives to have their way Nevertheless die Empress 
Dowager never ceased to protest her own enthusiasm for reform. 
Judged by practical results this zeal was not very great. The principal 
results were the recruiting of additional men for the army by question- 
able methods, and an audience which the Empress Dowager held for 
the wives of foreign diplomats m Peking The ladies noted the "cour 
teous amiability of the Empress Dowager, and that was all As yet 
there was no evidence that Tz u hsi herself was to become a more zeal 
ous reformer than kuang hsu ** 

CHINAS RESISTANCE stiffens 
T he return of the Empress Dowager to power could not be inlet 
preted as a victory for progressive or patriotic forces m Chinese life, but 
it was coincident with a stiffening of the governments opposition to 
further foreign demands. In March, 1899, when Italy demanded the 
lease of San Men Bay, and the setting aside of the greater part of 
Chekiang province as a sphere of influence, she received a polite but 
firm refusal In fact, no further major concessions were secured by the 
powers during 1899 or the early months of 1900 Energies were con 
sumed in evaluating and defining concessions already held There 
were many disputes as to boundaries of sphere, some of which were 
ironed out by diplomatic exchanges For instance the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry over railroad concessions in Manchuria and North China was 
alleviated somewhat by an exchange of notes, April 28, 1899, m which 
the British agreed not to seek radway concessions north of the Great 
Wall while Russia pledged herself not to seek similar concessions in 
the basin of the Yangtze 33 

, j Nevertheless, as the fast days of the year 1899 and of the nineteenth 
century approached the far eastern situation was filled with dire fore 
bodings In addition to the naval leaseholds secured by Germany 
Russia, France, and Great Britain hardly a square foot of Chinese tern 
tory remained wh ch was not already claimed or about to be claimed as 
a sphere of influence The Russians claimed Manchuria and were cx 
tending their influence into Mongolia From Shantung the Germans 
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Chapter 15 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PHILIPPINES, 1898-1913 

r * HAS been said that m the months and the years which preceded 
May 1, 1S93 no idea was perhaps so remote from the nimd of the 
American people as the conquest and acquisition of the Philippine Ip 
lands. Yet within the year which followed this date, the United States 
had taken unto itself a great colony 7,000 miles from San Francisco 
across the Pacific had projected itself into the mam currents of world 
politics, and had discarded so it seemed, some of its most deeply rooted 
traditions. It was as though the habits and dress of an old century had 
given place to the more modish styles of the new 

THE TRADITION OF WESTWARD EXPANSION 
To American* there was to be sure, nothing new in the simple ac- 
quisition of contiguous territory That was an old American custom. 
The nineteenth century was filled with the territorial advance of Amen 
cans through Lou siana and Florida through Texas to the Rio Grande 
and California, and across Kansas plains to Oregon The movement 
was completed by m d-century The natural limns of westward con 
tinental expansion had been reached Was it not now the business of 
Americans to remain at home to develop what they already possessed? 
Nevertheless a new extra-continental overseas expansion had already 
been foreshadowed and was soon to begin The interruption was on!) 
temporary In Seward s purchase of Alaska, 1867, 1 there was the sug 
gesuon of the earlier ideas of Commodore Perry in Japan and Peter 
Parker m China that the United States needed coaling and naval sta 
tions on far eastern islands Formosa the Ryukyus, and the Bonrns 2 As 
early as 1354 President Pierce and Secretary of State Marcy tried but 

'On Ote Alaska purchase see V J Farrar the Annual on of Russian An enca to the 
Varied States {Washington, I9J7J F A Colder “The Purchase o£ Alaska,” American 
H loncal Renew XXV (1920) 411 425 T A BaJey Why the United Suite* Pur 
chased Alaska Paaf cHs oncal Ret ew III (1954) 39 49 and the popular account i» 
P R. Dulles Amenea m the I'aafie {Boston, 1932) ch vj 
"Tyler Dennett American! ■« Eastern Ana {New Xo k 1922) 272 284 291 
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The official arm of the United States had already carried the Stars and 
Stripes far out into the Pacific, to Alaska and the Aleutians, to Jjfidway 
and to Samoa, and finally to Pearl Harbor. Yet the vast majority of 
politically minded Americans had no interest m these places, no under 
standing of why their government was projecting itself into foreign 
fields, and certainly no thought of setting up a colony m Asia itself 
Disciples of the New Manifest Destiny, of imperialism, there were, but 
they were few compared with those Americans who followed the more 
timid and conscientious philosophy of Grower Cleveland, called by the 
expansionists ‘the Buffalo lilhpuuanl” 1 Even American ‘big busi 
ness,” usually considered the spearhead of imperialism, was, in the main, 
content to stay at home. In 1893 no less a person than the vice-president 
of the Great Northern Railroad was saying publicly that 

he [the Chinaman j is as poor as a rat, and has nothing wadi which to pay 
for our high priced products except silk, handkerchiefs and bamboo pipes 
. . . The Great Northern is coming here to do business wuh the Pacific 
slope, not with Asia * 

THE NEW FAR EASTERN POLICY IN THE MAKING ' 

Nevertheless, on the eve of the Spanish American War a new far 
eastern policy for the United States was taking shape in the minds of 
a handful of Americans Policy up to this time had been shaped by 
commercial rather than political aims.* The new policy, although by 
no means nation wide as yet in its appeal, gained ground rapidly after 
1890 under the leadership of a group of dynamic spokesmen. 

The patron saint of the new and large policy of expansion, John Louis 
O’Sullivan, dose associate of Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan, and comer 
of the phrase ' Manifest Destiny,’ died in 1895, but his philosophy was 
kept alive by John Fiske, the historian, Josiah Strong, a Congregational 
clergyman. Professor John W Burgess of Columbia University, under 
whom Theodore Roosevelt sat as a student, and Captain Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, whose lectures at the Naval War College were later published 

'For forth-, reading* on the beginning* of American imperialism in the Pacific, *ce 
I VV Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936), ch. 1 , The New Manifest Destiny". 
H. \V Bradley, “The American Frontier in Hawaii," Proceeding!, Pacific Coast Branch. 
American Historical Association, 1930 Allan Kevins, Grover Clneland (New Tort 
I93<), ch. xx* C. C. Tansd l. The Foreign Policy of Thomas f BajW 1885 1 897 
(New York, 19(0), ch, xu, A. T Vobnltr, "Harrison, Blame, and American Foreign 
Wicy 1889 1893," American Philosophical Society Proceedings, UCOX (1938), 637-6(8 
The hew York Timet. Jan. 8, 1893. 

*A Whitney Gwwold, Tie For Eastern policy of lie United SJaUi (New York, 1*3*). 
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under the title, The Influence of Sea Power upon History. 10 The 
composite doctrine which emerged £rom the writings and speeches o£ 
these men and others was that the United States had come oh age; that 
it could no longer be held within the old continental borders; that the 
commerce of the world was beckoning to American enterprise; that 
benighted areas and backward peoples were calling to the beneficent 
forces in American civilization; in a word, that we could no longer ig- 
nore the responsibilities of the “white man’s burden” to civilize, to 
Christianize, and (it was added by a few) to commercialize less fortu- 
nate peoples. ■ < 

THE' BACKGROUND FOR WAR 

To a notable though limited degree, therefore, the stage was already 
set for new adventures in American foreign policy when, on April 19, 
T898, the Congress of the United States passed the joint resolution which 
precipitated the Spanish-American War. Actually, the roots of this 
war were connected only remotely, if. at all, with the white man’s bur- 
den and the larger policy it entailed. There were few Americans in- 
deed in the spring of 1898 who entertained any notion that the war 
with Spain would place the United States among the great colonial 
powers, much less that the principal new colonies would lie on the 
fringe of Asia some 7,000 miles from San Francisco. There was in fact 
no official suggestion that, if war came, it was to lead to colonies at all. 
On the contrary, the war resolution voiced traditional principles associ- 
ated with the Monroe Doctrine: Cuba was and ought to be free “of 
right”; the withdrawal of Spain was demanded; the President was in- 
structed to secure these ends by use of the armed forces; and there was 
express denial of any intent on the part* of the United States to annex 
Cuba. \ 

THE POPULAR VIEW OF THE WAR 

Most Americans viewed the outbreak of war as the inevitable result 
of what they called Spain’s long record of corrupt, oppressive, and 
cruel rule in the island of Cuba. Then came the destructioh of the 
Maine in Havana harbor on February 15, 1898, with a loss of more than 
250 officers and men. While some sections of the- American press 
called for restraint, the yellow journals yelled for war and a “Free 
Cuba.” The demands for war came from mass meetings, from uni- 
versity students, and from members of the clergy. Responsibility foj 
the Maine disaster remains unfixed to this day, but the average Ameri- 

10 J. W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936), chs. i, vi, and vii. 
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ran of 1893 agreed with the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Theodore 
Roosevelt: “The Maine was sunk by an act of ditty treachery on the 
part of the Spaniards In all of this there was not the slightest 

hint of any public American interest in the Philippines. 1 * 

ROOSEVELT LOOKS TO THE PHILIPPINES 
While Congress, no less than the public, clamored for a war to free 
Cuba, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, worked 
behind the scenes with equal effect for a war to annex the Philippines, 
islands whose very existence, as well ?s their Spanish ownership, was 
unknown to the American public It was Roosevelt who selected Com 
modore George Dewey, a man who would “be equal to the emergency," 
to command the American Asiatic squadron in October, 1897. lc war 
Roosevelt, too, who on a Saturday afternoon (February 25, 1898), when 
Secretary Long was away from the office, cabled Dewey to hold himself 
in readiness, and m the event of war, to destroy Spanish power in the 
Philippines. 18 

THE MAN FOR AN EMERGENCY 
When Commodore Dewey received the appointment as commander 
of the Asiauc squadron, the United States, as in 11HI, was not prepared 
for war in the Far East. “The latest official report relative to the 
Philippines on file in the office of naval intelligence bore the date of 
1876" Unlike the great European powers, the United States had no 
colony or naval leasehold in Asia The nearest American naval station 
was at Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Elands, The fleet which Dewey 
assembled in the Briush harbor of Hongkong consisted of seven vessels 
with a total displacement of 20,378 tons, and a total complement of 
1,524 officers and men When war w as declared and Hongkong could 
no longer be used as a base for supplies and repairs, Dewey moved his 

u Roosevelt to Diblte Feb 16. 189$, Roosevelt Papers, Library of Congress, quoted bj* 
T A- Buley, 4 Diplomat c History of tie American People (2nd ed- New York, 1942), 

502 * 

“For the background of the Spanish American War see the following E 1 Benton, 
international lew and Diplomacy of lie Spanish imenean War (Balumprc, 190$), F c - 
Chadwick, The Relations of the V oiled Stales and Spam Diplomacy (New York, 1909J, 
«J 3S7, A L. t> Dennis, AJrentaret m American Diplomacy, IS96 1906 (New York, 
1923) eh. ui, Orestes Ferrara The Last Spanish War, trans from the Spanish by William 
E. Shea (New York, 1937) Walter Mill* The Martial Spin I (Boston, 1931), not always 
-rlvtMfv,', 'V, T-Mtu’fcrpmuiorunr <Si TWa ’(biurnore, "rv'/ll) ,‘H Kt 'Wiltcrsop,l'«*« 
Opinion and the Spanak American tier (Baton Rouge, t9a2), / E. Wisao, The Cedars 
Cntu at Reflected in the hew Yor* Press, J895 1893 (New York, 1934) 

“Dcney tell* u> ins Autobiography how on Roosevelts advice he used senatorial in- 
fluence, combatting similar influence used by other officer candidates, to secure the Asiatic 
naval command Autobiography of George Dewey (New York, J916). 167 170 
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fleet 30 miles up the China coast into the Chinese waters of Mirs Bay, 
“an isolated locality" where “independent of inter national complica- 
tions” supplies could be received secretly and temporary repairs effected. 
“We appreciated that so loosely organised a national entity as the Chi- 
nese Empire could not enforce the neutrality laws,”’ 11 wrote Dewey. 
Roosevelt was right. Here indeed was a man who could “be equal to 
the emergency.” 

THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY 

Dewey’s fleet sailed for the Philippines on April 27. On the morning 
of May 1, while it was vet dark, his ships, disregarding the danger of 
mines, passed the guns of Corregidor, and sent die Spanish fleet to % the 
bottom as it clung to its base at Cavite. Dewey promptly established 
a blockade of the bay and city of Manila, while he informed Washing- 
ton that the city could be taken, but that 5,000 men would be needed 
to hold it. In Washington, the decision to send troops to the support 
of Dewey involved many questions. No political policy as to the future 
of the Philippines had yet emerged, and even the future of the im- 
mediate military policy, now forced upon the consideration of the 
government by Dewey’s victory, was in a for mauve and tentative stage. 
For what specific purposes were the troops to be sent? Were they to 
engage in the conquest of the entire archipelago? How many troops 
would be sent? Illogically, the last question was answered first. The 
fact was that Dewey’s dramatic victory had taken the country by sur- 
prise. Neither the government nor the people were prepared for the 
vital decisions which the victory demanded. What is more, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was more responsible than anyone else for Dewey’s 
presence in Manila Bay, was now a colonel commanding a regiment of 
Rough Riders. Thus McKinley’s cabinet, groping for an immediate 
and future policy, dispatched 'troops to Manila, where by the end of 
July some 8,000 had arrived. This was to make possible the eventual 
capture of Manila, but it did not clarify the political atmosphere in the 
islands. Filipino nationalists with American encouragement and as- 
sistance had taken the field against Spain, and with Dewey’s approval 
harassed the outskirts of Manila while the American commodore 
awaited the arrival of an American army. 

Nationalism in the Philippines 

Vi£ho were these Filipino patriots, who, like the Americans, were 
fighting against -Spain? • , 

Prior to the Spanish conquest of the islands in the sixteenth centui 


11 Autobiography oj George Dewey, 175-190 passim. 
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there was no strong national or political structure in the Philippines. 
With the completion of the Spanish conquest, which by the close of the 
sixteenth century reached all parts of the archipelago save Palawan and 
the Moro country, the islands passed under a unified control Slavery 
was abolished Jn law, if not in fact, and the natives were converted 
speedily to Christianity Economic progress, however, under the Span 
ish regime was slow Agricultural methods remained antiquated until 
well into the nineteenth century, while excessive restrictions on trade 
hampered commercial development. Under remnants of feudal theory, 
Spam at first controlled all the land, conducting its administration 
through the encomtenda system With the failure and subsequent 
aboliuon of this system, the control of local affairs passed largely into 
the hands of the regular clergy known as the friars This was natural 
enough at the time The dergy, as missionaries, were close to the na 
tives they had mastered the native tongues, and had frequently pro- 
tected their com errs from the injustice of the encomenderos In addi 
tion, the union of church and state in the Philippines * was apparently 
even more intimate than the corresponding union in Spam Thus, 
while in law the governor general might appear all powerful, he acted, 
and usually wished to act, in close collaboration with the hierarchy of 
the religious orders The system contributed much by bringing Chrtf- 
uanity to the Filipino but u also meant that he lived “through more 
than two centuries of political stagnation ” 15 The nineteenth century 
in contrast saw the beginnings of a political awakening, drawing its 
inspiration from liberal movements in Europe and the democrauc 
struggle within Spam itself 18 In part, too, the movement was a revolt 
against the increasingly oppressive rule of the friars In their jealousy 
of anything which suggested a political awakening, the friars watched 
over the meetings of municipal councils, gave decisions on quesuons 
of public works, supervised the police, the prisons, and chanties, and 
censored the theater They owned 400,000' acres of the most fertile farm 
Ends, which they rented to some 60,000 tenants at rates which the latter 
regarded as onerous. Out of these circumstances and many others was 
created the anomalous situauon in which the friars were resented and 
even hated by a populace which held the doctrines and sacraments of 
the Church m the deepest reverence. 17 * 

^ Dfrtoprrteat ef PAtUppsae Politics 1872 1920 (Ml oil), 

* auJ COoisdo Philippine Pragrtu Pnor lo 189$ (Mania 1916) 

_ fevo! “ m lie run 1807 1811, 1814, 1820 1828, 1837, 1844, 1851 

U63 1869, 1872 

a Vf C. Fwb«, The Philippine UUnit (2 >oU, Boston, 1928), I 30-54 
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LEADERS OF THE PHILIPPINE REVOLT 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century produced a number of 
Filipino students, writers, and political agitators who became aggressive 
in their demands for reform. Marcelo H. Del Pilar attacked the friars 
as the principal enemy of both the church and the state. Jose Rizal 
'wrote political novels revealing the social, political, and economic back- 
wardness of his people. These books, though condemned by the friars, 
foundnheir way secretly into thousands of homes. 13 Rizal, a man of 
education, culture, and letters, who had studied abroad, founded in 
1892 the Liga Filipina, through which he hoped to raise the economic, 
social, and educational life of his people. Whether he contemplated 
political revolution is a matter of dispute. Far more radical in method 
and purpose were Andres Bonifacio and Emilio Aguinaldo, who were 
associated with a new secret society, the Katipunan. This organization, 
definitely plebeian and revolutionary, contemplated destruction of the 
power of Spain, of the friars, and of the great landlords. Discovery of 
its plans resulted in a premature revolt in 1896. Rizal, unjustly ac- 
cused of inspiring the rising, was executed, and thereby was to become 
the Philippine national hero. During 1897 the revolt was suppressed. 
Several of the rebel leaders who were paid to leave the islands claimed 
that Spain had promised reforms. These were not forthcoming, 
whether promised or not. The result was that on the eve of the 
Spanish- American War sporadic revolts were again occurring even 
though most of the leaders were in exile. 10 

( f <■ 

THE RETURN OF AGUINALDO 

Aguinaldo, one of the exiles, was at Singapore when Dewey entered 
Manila Bay. The Commodore, advised of this fact by an American * 
consul, first encouraged and then actively aided Aguinaldo’s return to 
Manila on an American dispatch boat, where he was assisted further 
with supplies and rifles from the Cavite arsenal in recruiting a new 
revolutionary army. On May 24, 1898, five days after his arrival, Agui- 
naldo proclaimed his revolutionary government and announced his 
purpose to liberate the islands from Spain. On June 23, the revolution- 
ary government named Aguinaldo president, and adopted a constitution 


“Two of Rizal's books. Noli hie Tangere and El Ftlibusterismo, have appeared in 
English translation by Charles Derbyshire as The Social Cancer (Manila, 1912), and 
The Reign of Greed (Manila, 1912). 

! ° Kalaw, The Development of Philippine Politics, chs. iii-v; George A. Malcolm, The 
Government of the Philippine Islands (Manila, 1916), chs. iit-iv. 
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pnxhimng independence. On August 6, this government petitioned 
foreign powers for recognition of its belligerent status and for independ 
ence in the Philippines. 20 A week later, after the newly arrival Amen 
can troops had occupied lines which Agutnaldo’s insurgents had thrown 
about the city, Manila capitulated to the American forces Thu oc- 
curred only a few hours after a protocol of peace had been signed ar 
Washington by ihe United States and Spain, August 12, 1893 (August 
13, 5 jO A-M Manila time) 

THE EMBARRASSMENTS Or VICTORY 

From May 1, 1838, the date of Dewey’s naval victory, until February 
6 1899, when the Senate ratified the Treaty of Pans by a margin of 
only two votes, the government and the people of the United States 
were embarrassed by an unforeseen naval victory which had given them 
a tropical archipelago and some six or seven million little brown wards. 
At first the experience was intoxicating When the news came of 
Deweys triumph, 

the country went wild with excitement ‘Dewey Days’ wete celebrated in 
the principal ciues Streets were renamed for Dewey Young women 
wore Dewey sailor hats, sipped Dewey cocktails, chewed Dewey Chew 
its— a new brand of gum— and wrote letters on Dewey blue' stauonery 
Men smoked cigars made of Sampson [Has ana] filler and Dewey [Manila] 
wrappers while those who were so inclined resorted to the comer saloon 
and called for Dewey brand whiskey Meanwhile the President noufied 
Congress that ‘At this unsurpassed achievement the great heart of our 
nation throbs not with boasting or with greed of conquest, but with deep 
gtatitude that this triumph has come in a just cause. . . .* 21 ' 

When this tumult and shouting had subsided somewhat the country 
was faced with the serious problem of what to do with these Oriental 
fruits of victory 

THE EMERGENCE OF A POLICY - 

Apy uncertainty m the original intent of Roosevelt and other Sup- 
porters of a policy of expansion was swept away by Dewey’s victory 
The expansionists now wanted annexation of all the Philippines. 
While R oosevelt led his Rough Riders to Cuba in late May, Senator 

“Malcolm Tic Goman at of the Phdi ppine Wands 117 128 V 

H R, Lynn T he G neat o/ America i Philippine Policy fLwuiEton. 1935) M 
Hunuscr'™ 8 6 
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THE PROTOCOL OF PEACE 

The Protocol of Peace, 25 draw n up by McKinley’s cabinet and signed 
with Spain, August 12, was diplomatically vague concerning the future 
status of the islands, though it foreshadowed occupation of at least part 
of them It stated (Article 3) that* 

The United States will occupy and hold the'ciiy, bay, and harbor of Manila 
pending ihe conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine the control, 
disposition, and government of the Philippines. 

t 

The implicauons of the Protocol were soon reflected in the appointment 
by McKinley of a peace commission dominated by expansionists. 
Whitelaw Reid, and Senators Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota and 
William P Frye of Marne were definite for annexauon. Judge William 
R Day, who gav c up the State Department to be on the commission, 
was uncertain. Senator George Gray of Dclaw ire opposed annexauon 
to the last. While the commissioners sailed toward Paris, John Hay 
was crossing from the London embassy to become Secretary of State, 
and to be one of the decisive influences on McKinley’s final decision 
(October 26) ‘The cession must be of the whole archipelago or none." 

THE TREATY OF PARIS 2 * 

The Treaty of Paris was not signed until December 10, IS9S, for 
Spain’s opposition to relinquishment of the Philippines was persistent 
and bitter The Spanish commissioners had not been slow to point out 
that in their view the United States could not claim the Philippines by 
right of conquest since Manila had been captured several hours aftei 
the signing of the Protocol of Peace Thus the Treaty, which set up 
American sovereignty in the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Guam, and 
provided for Spam’s withdrawal from Cuba, also stipulated that the 
United States pay Spam $20,000,000 

One more hurdle remained ratificauon of the Treaty by the Senate 
This was secured February 6, 1899, by the dangerously narrow margin 
of two votes It w as preceded by some of the most dramatic debates m 
the Senate, in the press, and on the public platform The argument* 
centered primarily on the Philippines, In Congress the opposition to 
expansion and imperialism vvas led by Senator Hoar (Representative 

“Text printed in Forbex, The Philippine IsUnJt It, 425 426 
Text of the Treaty u printed in Ch^lcx B Elliott, The Philippi net to the eni <r 
the Commuaon goternmm (Indianapotu, 1917), 479 4S3 
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from Massachusetts). His eloquence opposing- imperialism' 7 failed 
to curb the popular enthusiasm for empire either within or outside 
Congress. Even then the result was in doubt until news of the out- 
break of the Filipino insurrection against American control (February 
4) raised the issue of national honor and strengthened the hands of the 
annexationists. Certainly one of the most momentous decisions of 
American history had been made. The United States had acquired a 
dependency — a dependency which was already in armed revolt against 
its new master. Truly, this country was entering the arena of world 
politics the hard way. She had fought a war to free Cuba; she had won 
a distant archipelago whose people did not welcome her. For the Fili- 
pino patriot, it was a case of a new master for an old. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The McKinley administration took prompt action in assuming its 
new responsibilities in the Philippines. An American military govern- 
ment of occupation was insututed immediately after the fall of Manila. 23 
Local civil authorities were soon functioning under American military 
supervision in Manila and Cavite. Meanwhile, in January, 1899, before 
ratificatiorf of the Treaty of Paris, McKinley appointed a commission 
of investigation headed by Dr. J. G. Schurman of Cornell University. 
The preliminary and final reports of this commission submitted to the 
President in November, 1899, and January, 1900, respectively (in pub- 
lished form die report filled four large volumes), were a comprehensive 
and, on the whole, accurate picture of the Philippine problem. 29 While 
in the islands, the commission attempted to make clear “the liberal, 
friendly, and beneficent attitude of the United States” coupled with the 
fiat that its “supremacy . . . must and will be enforced.” Back in 
Washington, it recommended a territorial form of government since 
"the Filipinos are wholly unprepared for independence, and if independ- 
ence were given to them they could not maintain it.” Acting on the 
report, McKinley now took steps, through appointment of the second, 
or Taft, Commission, to provide a government in which there should be 
a gradual swing to civilian in place of military government. In addi- 

a Congressional Record, 31: 6661 (July 5, 1898). 

a Sec Charles B. Elliott, The Philippines; lo the end oj the military regime (Indianapo- 
lis,' 1916). 

'""Sec United States Philippine Commission Annual Reports, Washington: Report for 
1900 (Schurman Commission) in 4 vois.; 1901, 2 vols.; 1902, 2 sols.; 1901, 3 vols.; 
190d, 3 vols.; 1905, 4 vols.; 1906, 3 vols.; 1907, 3 vols.; 1903, 2 vols., and appendix; 
1909-16, I vol. annually. 
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uon. to William Howard Taft, as its president, the second commission, a 
truly distinguished body, included General Luke E. Wright o£ Ten 
nessce a gracious Southern gentleman, learned in the law, Henry C. Id£ 
from New England who had been chief justice in Samoa, Dean C. 
Worcester who had served with the first commission, and Bernard 
Moses of the University of California, a mature student of history and 
economics. 

MANILA IN THE SUMMER OF 1900 
The Manila which awaited the arrival of the Taft Commission in 
June 1900 was not the tropical paradise that many Americans lm 
agined In some sections houses were crowded together with no space 
for streets or even alleys The wretched dwellers crept through hu 
man excrement under one another s houses to reach their own " Six 
or eight persons lived in rooms not large enough for one. Throughout 
the islands, save for the antiquated and polluted Spanish water system, 
there was not a reservoir, not a pipe line, and not an artesian well” 
Plague was in every alley of Manila, the morgue was lilted with victims 
of cholera smallpox was killing forty thousand annually, tuberculosis, 
fifty thousand every second child died before it was a year old Indeed, 
the Philippines had the unenviable disunction of having the highest 
infant mortality rate in the world " a 

The reception of the Commission unlike the climate at Manila, was 
disiinctlv chilly A month before its arrival, General Arthur Mac 
Arthur who had been at Manila since 1S98, had been made military 
governor He was absorbed in the task of putting down the msurrec 
uon. As a professional sold cr, he saw the complex question of the 
Philippines as a simple matter of crushing the insurgents with rifle and 
bayonet and then enforcing law and order by military discipline. He 
resented the arrival of a civilian commission which was soon to take 
over all leg slatwc authority, including control of appropriations 31 

BASES OF AMERICAN POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

In these unfavorable and discouraging circumstances the Commission 
began its work. Many minds had contributed to the Instructions which 
the Commission was required to apply Judge Ide was responsible for 
keeping appropriations out of the hands of the army, and thus for curb- 
ing the militarists In the matn^ the Instructions were the work of the 

"Wu* Ik itr la Ameren Vkxtor’r Orfywy (New York 1936) 38 39 ' 

Pinsle ’ T4< U,e T ‘ met °l Howard Taft (2 New folk. 
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Secretary of War, Elihu Root, ‘and Taft, President of. the Commission. 
On questions of fundamental, immediate concern, the policy was defi- 
nite, even arbitrary. In the Philippines the United States was supreme. 
No promise of independence was to be given. 32 With the exception of 
trial by jury and the right to bear afms, the Filipino was to enjoy all the 
guarantees of the American Bill of Rights. From this point the policy 
was subject to broad interpretation. The Filipino was to be given the 
greatest possible influence and participation in government for which 
his education and increasing experience would fit him. Americans to- 
day may take pride in the words of the Instructions which reminded 
the Commission that the system of government which it was to build 
in the islands was 

I * a 

. . . designed not for our satisfaction, or for the expression of our theoretical 
views, but for the happiness, peace and prosperity of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should he made to conform to 
their customs, their habits, and even to their prejudices, to the fullest extent 
consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just 
and effective government . 33 x 

Where, however, local customs interfered with “the rule of law and the 
maintenance of individual freedom,” custom must give way. . 

-THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

The second Philippine commission carried out its instructions with 
vigor and, on' the whole, hvith tact. The period of transition from a 
military to a full civil administration remained complicated by the fact 
that the military governor retained the executive power until July 4, 
1901, when Taft became the first civil governor. Taft’s appointment 
was a victory not only for himself but also for the American principle 
that civil government should be established as rapidly as possible. 
From his arrival in Manila, Taft had held that the army was a necessary 
evil but not an agent to encourage the establishment of a well-ordered 
civil government. Actually, long before July, 1901, the major task of 
the army, suppression of the insurrection, had been completed in ail save 

35 For many years, after Dewey had assisted Agutnaldo’s return to Manila, there was 
, bitter debate on the question: Did the United States promise independence to the Philip- 
pines at this time? The answer would seem to be "that the United States by properly 
accredited agents made no promises of independence, but that the acuons of certain 
Americans led the Revolutionists to draw inferences, exaggerated by their hopes." ’ Mal- 
colm, The Government of the Philippine Islands, I2I-I22. Sec also Dean C. Worcester, 
The Philippines Past and Piesent (new ed., New York, 1930), ch. ii. 

“Text printed in Worcester, \T/ie Philippines, 792-798. 
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remote districts Aguinaldo had been captured by General Funston s 
forces on March 23, and on April 19 he took the oath of allegiance to 
the United States The way had thus been paved for the rapid exten 
sion of local civil government. 

FILIPINOS INCLUDED IN COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
Firm in its conviction that for decades the Filipinos would be inca 
pable of self government, and that independence was not to be thought 
of the Taft Commission was equally determined to avoid the charge 
that a handful of Americans were running the islands without consult 
mg their little brown brothers Accordingly, to the American member 
ship of the Commission were added three Filipinos of wealth who were 
not adoveates of independence Benito Lcgarda, Jose R de Luzunaga, 
and T H Pardo de Tavera Legarda and dc Tavera were among the 
organizers of the native Federal Party, which favored peace, allegiance 
to the United States and eventual admission to the Union as a state 
The inclusion of Filipinos on the Commission was by no means wc! 
come to all Americans, but Taft, as governor, was less concerned with 
exploitation of the material resources of the islands than with under 
standing the character and potenuahtics of the Filipinos. He was quick 
to note that they were proud sensitive, and resentful of any suggesuon 
that their race was inferior While there was a tendency for some 
Americans to regard the Filipinos as “niggers,” 8i there was no color line 
in the Philippine policy of the Commission It maintained a paternal, 
if not always a democratic, atutude toward the Filipino, an attitude 
which Taft liked to express in the phrase ‘our little brown brothers." 
This made no appeal either to MacArthur s staff or to the rank and hie 
of the American army of occupation Soldiers of thts young army of 
imperialism sang with gusto a refrain which ended 

He may be a brother of William H Taft, 

But he am t no friend of minel Sj 

THE PERIOD OF THE TAFT POLICY 
The administration of the United States in the Philippines from 1901 
to 1913 may best be described as the period of the Taft policy Taft as 
Civil Governor, then as Secretary of War, and finally as President gave 
direction and continuity to these years The Taft slogan, "The Philip 

“Praislc The Life a if net of XV U am Howard Taft 1 174 
Mjj. William Howard Tail. Recollect oat of Full Years (New York, 1917) 125 
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pines £or the Filipinos,” was applied as a political doctrine with the 
utmost caution. By 1907, however, Filipino political aspirations were 
given some recognition with the election of the first Philippine As- 
sembly which, as the lower house, was to share the legislative power 
with the Commission. Since the governor-general (previously the civil 
governor) did not possess the power of veto, the principal check on legis- 
lation rested in the power of Congress to nullify. Taft described the po- 
litical development of the whole period when he said that it was a proc- 
ess of making a paternal government less paternal. 30 

THE MATERIAL AND CULTURAL ADVANCE 

The years of the Taft policy brought some material and cultural ad- 
vances to the Philippines. The revival and growth of trade and indus- 
try were revealed in the revenues of the insular government. Courts 
were established applying a new code of civil procedure over which 
presided judges summoned from the United States. Taft had described 
justice as he first found it in the native courts by saying that it “stinks 
to Heaven.” While Dr. Victor G. Heiser was commissioner of public 
health, the death rate from all causes was reduced from 27.46 per 1,000 
in 1905, to 1832 per 1,000 in 1913. After long negotiations with the 
Vatican, the vexed problem of the' friar lands was only partially settled 
in December, 1903, when the Philippine government purchased most of 
them for the generous price of $7,239,000. Substantial beginnings were 
made in the field of public education, replacing the inadequate system 
of monastic control which had prevailed in Spanish days. English was 
made the basic language of primary instruction. 37 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THE PHILIPPINES 

The relationship of the American people to American policy in the 
Philippines, 1898-1913, has not yet received definitive treatment by the 
historian. Nevertheless, some features of the story are reasonably clear. 
To summarize, its origins are to be found in the ambitions of the small 
but articulate Roosevelt-Lodge group to direct the United States toward 
colonial empire and sea-power. 38 McKinley’s government, the Con- 
gress, and the American people, all engaged in fighting a war to free 

Roosevelt as President described the program as one "o£ changing a government of 
Americans assisted by Filipinos into a government of Filipinos assisted by Americans. 

. . Forbes, The Philippine Islands, I, 139. 

37 For extensive discussions of Philippine progress in these years see: Forbes, The ' 
Philippine islands; Worcester, The Philippines Past and Present; and David P. Barroivs, 
History of the Philippines (rev. ed., Yonkers-ondSfujJion, 1925), 

- 13 Griswold, Far Eastern Policy, 3d. 
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Cuba, had no interest in and little knowledge of these ambitions until 
Deweys victory revealed new vistas in Manifest Destiny Even then 
the popular enthusiasm barely carried the treaty of annexation through 
a divided Senate, and in later years McKinley felt it necessary to place 
responsibility for annexation on Divine Providence 39 Perhaps he 
might better have attributed it to his desire to follow the popular clamor 
Thus the Philippines were taken, not in pursuit of a well established 
national policy but because “the march of events rules and overrules 
human action ‘Nevertheless the issue of empire was not yet settled 
Though ami imperialism was the slogan of the Democrats in the presi 
dential campaign of 1900 the sweeping victory of the Republicans was 
not a mandate on imperialism, for the campaign was a confusion of 
many issues. 10 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

At the outbreak of the Spanish American War no idea was more re- 
mote from the mind of the American people than the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands What is more, after the decision to retain the 
islands was made, American public opinion developed very little inter 
est in a philosophy of empire and very little understanding of its new 
respopsibihtics m colonial admimstranon The task of planning and 
administering the government which we gave to the Philippines was 
the essence of paternalism Its success, however, was not due to any 
magic in the ideology of paternalism, but rather to the character of Taft 
himself It was his capacity and his personality that made paternalism / 
work His policy bridged a wide and deep chasm between the proud, 
sensitive, resentful, politically immature Filipino and an American pub- 


**The President explained to a group of Method sts "The troth is I didnt want the 
Philippines and when they tame to us as a gift from the gods I d d not know what to do 
about them I walked the floor of the White House night after night until 

midnight and I am not ashamed to tell you gentlemen that I went down on my knees 
and played Mraghty God fat light and guidance more than one night." 

"And one night late it came to me th s way — 1 don t know how it was, but it came. 
O) that we could not give them back to Spam — that would be cowardly and dishonor 
able (2) that we could not turn them over to Fiance or Germany — our oammercial rival* 
in the Orient [hat would be bad business and discreditable, (3) that we could not leave 
them to themselves — they were unfit for self gn\ eminent — and they would soon have 
anarchy and misrule over there worse than Spa ns was; and (1) that there was nothing 
left for us to do but to take them all and to educate the Filipinos, and Uplift and 
anAzc and Chnstiamze them, and by God s grace do the very best wc could by them 
as mil feiloyr men for whom Chmt also d ed ~ Tie Chnuma Advocate, Jam 22 

,, ,, T E " !c ? Election of 1900 a Mandate on Imperialism? IhiMupS* 

VeUey Historical gene* XXIV (1937). 11 52 
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Chapter 16 


THE OPEN DpOR AND THE INTEGRITY 

OF CHINA' 1809-1905 

W E HAVE seen (Chapter 14) how the Smo-Japancse War, lS9f- 
95, precipitated a train of events, resulting, m 1896-93, m a mo\c 
ment threatening the partition of China This movement, against 
which the^spinelcss Mancha government seemed helpless, had, by 1899, 
reduced strategic areas in China to a sc mi -colonial status. For example, 
Tsingtao, under lease, had become a German city protected by a Ger 
man squadron, the Chinese derived such consolauon as they might from 
the fact that sovereignty m the abstract w as reserved to Peking Beyond 
Tsingtao throughout populous Shantung province, the birthplace of 
Confucius and thus China’s Holy Land, German capital had acquired 
a practical monopoly in railroad and mining development. The stage 
was thus set m Chtna for an era of special monopolistic privilege for 
German capital in Shantung for Russian capital in Manchuna, for Brit- 
ish capital in the Yangtze Valley, and for French capital m the areas 
bordering Indo-Chma 

This state of affairs, whereby large areas of China had fallen into a 
son of industrial investment servitude to the, great povv ers of Europe, 
would not have come about but for the inability of Peking to protect its 
territory and to enjoy the respect that power invites. 1 In reality Peking, 
was not only wt»k, it was growing weake r There was no intelligent 
^leadership in China’s capital, and popular discontent among the masses 
suggested that the dynasty had lost the Mandate of Heaven, and that the 
foreigner with his leaseholds, his railw ays, and~tnl Christianity was not 
looked upon by the Chinese people as an adequate substitute for Heav- 
en’s favor 1 After 1S93 the political and military impotence of Peking 
and the lack of a national consciousness in the Chinese people served 
as Constant invitations to the great powers in their quest and rivalry for 
markets which could be controlled politically Thus, once the first steps 
had been taken in 1897 98 to cut the Chinese melon, once the leaseholds 

‘Ear background maitifutauons of political weaknew, ann-djiustic, and anti foreign 
reatnoi* ut Paul II Clyde, IWd Siaict Policy loW China (Durham 1940), dt aw*. 
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and spheres had been acquired, the powers were under the temptation to 
cut deeper — to make “spheres” into protectorates, and protectorates into 
annexations." This threat to China’s sovereign existence was, it should 
be remembered, an important by-product not only of China’s weakness 
but also of that intense European imperialistic rivalry which was to re- 
sult finally in the World War of 1914. 

,/During the years 1899 to 1905, which are to be reviewed in this chap- 
ter, China, politically helpless, played a confused, passive role in her 
vain efforts to resist the pressure of the powers. A sort of political foot- 
ball, she was kicked about by the contending powers, restrained only by 
their own mutual jealousies. The period is dominated by a series of 
striking historical events, all intimately related to one central problem: 
“Was China to be a sovereign, independent state ?” In noting the an- 
swer which the powers gave to this question in the years 1899-1905 we 
i shall discuss: 1) the enunciation of an open door policy jor commerce; 
5 ,2) the threat to China’s territorial integrity arising from the Boxer trou- 
bles; 3) the new far eastern balance of power created by the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, 1902; and 4) implications of die Russo-Japanese War. 

1. THE OPEN DOOR POLICY 

The major interest of the powers in China during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as we are aware, was in the main commercial. After the first 
treaty settlement of 1842-44, these commercial interests were pursued by 
the various powers within the limitadons imposed by the most-iavated- 
nation clause contained in all the treaties. 2 Commercial privileges or 
concessions extended by China to one power were thus automatically 
enjoyed by all. As a result, the principle of equal commercial oppor- 
tunity was maintained with a fair measure of support from all the pow- 
ers, and in particular from the United States and Great Britain. 3 When 
in the winter of 1897-98 Germany and Russia launched the scramble for 
nav al leaseholds and spheres of influence, the B ri tish at fir sL-Opposed the 
idea. They were. confident that a fre£-and open market for British 
' commerce and capital was the best guarantee of their conu'nued eco- 
nomic supremacy in China. Realizing, however, that it could not hope 
for success by playing a lone hand, the British government appealed 

"For texts o£ the most-favorcd-nation clause in the various 'nineteenth-century treaties, 
see China, The Maritime Customs, Treaties, Conventions, etc. between China, and Foreign 
States (2 vols , 2nd cd., Shanghai, 1917). 

3 In this respect American policy had been consi-aent since 1 843, when Webster wrote 
the first instructions to Cushing. Clyde, United States Policy totvaid China, ch. iii. 
The background of the British attitude is given in Lord Charles Bercsford, The Breakup 
of China (New York, 1899). 
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t h the United States in March, 18 98, and again in Jammy , 1899, for same 
form of joint action to maintain the open door* Neither President 
Mchinlev nor Secretary of State John Sherman was disposed to act on 
the British suggestion Neither possessed any deep understanding of 
previous American policy m China, and anyway American eyes were 
turned toward Cuba, not Kiaochow or Port Arthur Accordingly, 
Britain as tie base seen, went into the business of leaseholds (Kowloon 
extension and Wei hai wei) and spheres of influence (Yangtze Valley) 
on a magnificent scale 

THE REV IV \L OF AMERICAN POLICY 
One mas well ask why any administration could be so unresponsive 
to the call of histone American nol cv The principle of most favored 
nation treatment was as old as American independence itself and had 
been applied in European as well as in far eastern treaties The State 
Department had been advised repeatedly by Ambassador John Hay in 
London and Minister Charles Dcnby in Peking that the leaseholds and 
the spheres threatened not only equal opportunity in commerce hut the 
territorial and political integrity of China as w ell 5 
Only on the basis of 3 number of factors can w e explain our'epsdj' 
mistake of 1S93 in failing to defend the principle of equal opportunity 
Principal among these were II Shermans incompetence i n diplomacy 
and his fear of being used by the British, 2) the preoccupation of gov 1 
ernment and people with Cuba and the war, and finally, 3) the fact that 
the material American commercial stake in China was snuff— hardlr 
two percent of the total United States foreign trade. 

Slowly, and with hesitant steps, the American government moved to 
reassert its interests and us historic policy in China In the winter of 
1893-99 Lord Charles Bcresford, returning to England from China, 
aroused his American friends With a picture of China preserved fay an 
Anglo-American open door policy The idea fitted well into the new 
and larger concepts acquired by American business men after Dewey s 
victory of May 1893, at Mamla Bay * The reasonableness of the picture 
depended on preserving China as a free market. The American gov 
ernment began to react to the pressure of these ideas in the earl) fall and 
winter of 1898 The Anglophile John Hay was now secretary of state. 
McKinley told the Pam-Tcace Commission (September 16) and the 

•The rd-iint correspondence is crested in A. 1_ P Dermis Aivrnturrt tn Amman 
Tipton ocy IS% 1906 (New tork, 1924) ch. tui. wrth documents 
^ Dennis W, ■entures ,a imertaa D plomacy 198 202 205 
See Julius W Pratt E tpettnnuu of 1803 (Baltimore 1936) 2 8 
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Congress (December 5) that the sale of American products in China 
cofild not be prejudiced by exclusive treatment. But the President was 
still uncertain of his course, for the second British overture for joint 
action on the open door was rebuffed in January, 1899, despite the fact 
i that more than 1,000 American missionaries in China were at one with 
'American business in wanting now a “strong” policy from Washington. 

In the late summer of 1899 an American policy finally emerged. It 
was a direct product of British initiative.^ The principal details may be 
told briefly. During the early summer, A. E. Hippisley, an English- 
man, and an official of the Chinese Customs Service, renewed in Wash- 
ington his old friendship with W. W. Rockhill, who had seen much 
diplomatic service in Asia, and was now Hay’s chief adviser on far east- 
ern affairs. Hippisley’s views on the open door were given to Rockhill 
in a memorandum dated August 17. Rockhill, having revised and ex- 
panded the document, presented it for the approval of McKinley and 
> Hay, August 28. On September 6, Secretary Hay, drawing heavily on 
( Rockhill’s draft, sent his now famous open door notes to Great Britain, 
Germany, and Russia. 7 

, NATURE OF THE HAY OPEN DOOR NOTES 

What, then, was the character of the policy set forth in Hay’s notes 
r to the powers ? Specifically, the notes asked for equal commercial 
opportunity within the spheres of influence. The spheres, it would 
seem, to use Rockhill’s words, were accepted “as existing facts” about 
which the United States could do nothing. Therefore the notes care- 
fully avoided any mention of those foundadon stones on which the , 
spheres rested — preference and monopoly in mining and railroad conces- 
sions and capital investment. Each power addressed was also asked 
to adhere to certain stipulations 8 whereby equal commercial opportunity 
might be maintained, and to co-operate with the United States in secur- 
ing the adherence of other powers. 

The replies addressed to Hay by the pow ers were carefully qualified: 
so me were evasive : and one, Russia’s, virtually rejected the whole idea of 
equal opportunity. Most of the powers professed' great enthusiasm for 

’Similar though not identical notes went to Japan (Nov. 13), to Italy (Nov. 17), and 
to France (Nov. 21). The most exhaustive treatment of the enunciation of the open 
door policy is A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New 
York, 1938), cfi. n; texts of the Hippisley memorandum, Rockhill memorandum, and 
drafts of the final notes are in Griswold, 475-500. 

“Each power within its sphere was asked: 1) not to interfere with the treaty ports; 

2) not to impede equitable administration of die Chinese Customs tariff; and 3) not to 
charge discriminatory railroad rates or harbor dues. I 
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the “principle ’ of the open door, but even Great Brittm’sjieccptancc 
w as made dependent “on similar assent" by the other powers To meet 
this disheartening result. Hay resorted to the game of .lnietn a nnna l 
J'iufl. He announced, March 20, 1900 ; that he regarded the rqilics as 
* final and dcfimtne ' ‘/The phrase fooled nobody except perhaps the 
American people, which was left with rhe impression that its govern- 
ment had won a brilliant diplomatic victory over predatory powers in 
China. Actually, the United States had not done so It had reaffirmed 
Us adherence to a baste principle, equal commercial opportunity It 
had attempted also to secure the adherence o£ other powers. It had 
faded to get unqualified acceptance of the principle, and it had failed to 
attach the basic pro blem— the spheres of influence . The phrase “sphere 
of influence’' was merely a convenient label meaning special privilege in 
mining, railroad construction, and investment. So long as the spheres 
remained in a politically enfeebled China there could be small hope for 
equal commercial opportunity This was no secret to Hay or llockhill, 
but they also knew that the American people were neither willing nor 
prepared to seek destruction of the spheres by force. In reality the two 
United States policies of isolation on the one hand and the open door 
in China on the other were incompatible, since the latter could only be 
made dTecuve if diplomacy were supported by acuon. American pokey 
and diplomacy toward China at the turn of the twentieth century reads, 
as will be seen, like a preview of policy and diplomacy there from 1931 
to 19-11 

2. THE BOXER MOVEMENT AND CHINA’S INTEGRITY 

It is not belittling the Hay policy of 1899 to say that it was inadequate 
to protect other immediate American commercial interests or the his- 
toric American principle of equal opportunity. One need only recall 
that "in the Far East the powers were "dealing with the fate of an empire 
of upward of three hundred million souls and no less than five major 
states were dispuung the spoils' w This was not the sort of thing to 
be arrested by polite diplomatic notes The spheres were still there. 
These spheres were designed to give preferential treatment in railroad, 
mining, and investment conecssjons The quesuon was How could 
even Hay’s modest request for equal commercial treatment be honored 
against such a background? M 

* United States, Foreign Rrlauont 1899, H2 

“William L. Langct, The Diplomacy «/ Imperialism (New York, 1935), 11, 677 
It u Linger s conclusion that to this point the r (Tofts o£ Hay, ihtn, had no practical 
bcanag on the ttUMMi as it was at the turn of the century II, 6Sg Tyler Denoeit, 
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RUSSIA OCCUPIES MANCHURIA 
Meanwhile, in Manchuria, the Boxers attacked the C hinese Ea stern 
Railway, forced the Russians out of Mukden, and Tsusihar, and” laid 
siege to the Russian section of Harbin This development was not en- 
tirely unwelcome to some members of the Russian government. Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin, the Minister of War, had greeted new s of the Boxer 
outbreak with the exclamation * Tlus will give us an excuse for seizing 
Manchuria JA Count Witte warned only "peaceful penetration," but 
ihe Boxer attacks were an mutation to Kuropatlyn’s soldiers. By 
October, 1%0 Russia was m complete military control of Manchuria. 
This was the same Russia that less than a year earlier had turned down 
Hay s open door proposals. It now appeared that Russia intended to 
convert her Manchurian sphere into a Russian province. The threat 
was not only to equal commercial opportunity but also to Chma'sjem- 
tonal integrity 

UNITED STATES POLICY DURING 1900 
During the first half of 1900, Edwin H. Conger, Amencan Minister 
at Peking, while constantly warning his government of the chaos ui 
North China, co-opcraicd with his diplomatic colleagues in pint rep- 
resentations and protests to the Chinese government. This was in hne 
with the Hav notes-of 1S$9 which had invited the powers to resume the 
so-called cooperative policy reminiscent of Bur hngam c. Yet between 
March and June, 1900, the Department of State reversed itself, repudi 
ated the idea of cooperation, and told Conger that his country would 
act * singly and without the co-operauon of oilier pow crs.” Seemingly 
there was little appreciation in Washington of what was happening m 
China On the eve of the attacks on the Peking legations, Rockhill vvas 
telling Hay that die Boxer movement was not likely to "cause any sen 
ous complications.” Following this, the Department, its course still 
unpredictable, effected another partial about face, informing Conger 
that he now might act "concurrently” with other powers "if necessity 
arises ” 1 

Nevertheless, the pressure of events m China vvas forcing Hay toward 
another and more fundamental enunciauon of American policy. The 
Secretary knew that some of the powers, Russia and Germany in pzf* 
ucular, were willing to use the Boxer troubles to enlarge their spheres of 
” Langcr, Tie Diplomacy of Impendtan II, 695 ' 

“DeM.It, AJtrnturet im Amcncui Diplomacy 216-220. Gmwold, far Eastern Polity 
of the Umi ei States 79 SO 
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influence and, if possible, to gain further political j^ontrol in them. 
Diplomatic wrangles over organization of the international relief ex- 
pedition were already revealing how tense was the rivalry. While, 
therefore, on June 10, Hay instructed Conger that 

we have no policy in China except to protect with energy American interests. 



he informed the powers by circular note, July 3, that the United States 
aimed _• > 

. . to seek a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace 

to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect all 
rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and international law, and ; 
safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire. 18 

This principle of China's territorial integrity was not new in the 
language of American policy. It had been expressed by Humphrey 
Marshall in 1853, and by Anson Burlingame in 1862. 19 It had been 
absent from, if not repudiated by, the Hay policy of 1899, which tacitly 
acknowledged the reality of leaseholds and spheresT'How in July, 1900, 
it was revived in a new and stronger form. Hay invited not only “re- 
spect” for China's integrity but also suggested “a collective guarantee” 
by the powers — a guarantee which was not forthcoming since, with the 
exception of Great Britain, none of the powers even replied to the July 
circular. 

Yet the important point is that in late 1900 the threatened partition 
of China was again arrested temporarily. Why was_ this? The note- 
writing of Hay probably had some psychological effect, but it does not- 
appear to have -been the determining factor. This factor again was, the 
rivalry, the mutual jealousy of the powers, and their retreat from the co- 
operative policy to bilateral negotiations. England and Japan were 
slowly drawing* together to stop Russia in Manchuria and in the Middle 
East. Germany’s equivocal posiri6nTin~Shantung between Russia and 
England had, to he sure, resulted on October 16, 1900, 1 29 in an Anglo- 
German agreement favoring the open door and ’the integrity of China, 
but this was an innocuous affair. John Hay referred to it as^a horrible 
practical [German] joke on England.” He failed, it would seem, to 

:s United States, Foreign Relations, 1900, 299. 

“See Clyde, United Stales Policy toward China, 24, 60, 

■"Text of the Anglo-German agreement m MacMurray, Treaties, I, 263. 
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realize that if this were so, it was an equally horrible joke upon himself 
and everything he had been attempting to do in China In"a word, 
there was no conversion of the powers to the idea of China s integrity 
The business of melon-cuiung was stopped temporarily because each of 
the potential aggressors, fearful of the debacle that would follow, hest 
tated to make the first rtiove Then ironically, in the midst of this lull 
Hay himself joined the concession hunters In December, 1900 , under 
pressure trom the American Navy, he sought a naval coaling station at 
Samsah Inlet, north of Foochow on the coast of Fukien province, 
Japan when consulted blocked the move, reminding Hay, presumably 
with some delight, of his own recent efforts to preserve the territorial 
integrity of China* 1 The incident did not strengthen in subsequent 
years the moral influence of the United States in the Far East.'' 

THE BOXER PROTOCOL SEPTEMBER, 1901 
The final settlement of the Boxer troubles as set forth in the Peace 
Protocol of September, 1901, was achieved only after prolonged and tn 
volvcd negotiations The jealousies of the powers being as they were, 
U was with the utmost difficulty that agreement was at length reached 
on the kind and degree of punishment China should suffer. 

During the advance of the international relief expedition on Peking 
there was relative harmony for the plight of the besieged foreigners in 
the capital was desperate The international relief army was one of the 
most remarkable ever assembled 8,000 Japanese, 4,500 Russians, 5,00ft 
British 2 500 Americans and 800 French Available German troops 
were held back to protect kiaochovv and the coast The honor of com 
mandtng the allied forces had been given, to please the Kaiser, to Field 
Marshal Count von Waldersee, who, perhaps fortunately^did not anive 
until after Peking was in allied hands 22 This was a severe blow to 
German imperialistic pndc The Kaiser, who was somewhat rabid on 
the subject of the jellow peril, had instructed his troops “to give no 
quarter and take no prisoners,” and was now forced to see the glory of 
leadershi p go to General Linevich, the Russian commander 23 The 

“Hay consulted Japan because the latter regarded ihe province o£ Fukien op[*» K 
Formosa as a Japanese sphere o£ influence The Chinese Foreign Office m response to * 
Japanese note had pledged itself Apnl 26 1898, never to cede or lease" an? par* of 
province (MacMutray Treaties I 126) Hays efiort to secure Samsah was not made 
public linul 24 years after the event (United States, foret S n Relations IMS Hi USf 
The Navy again urged the protect on Hay in December. 1901, and m May 1902 (Gris- 
wold Far Eastern Fahey of she Un ted States 83 84 Alfred Vagts, Deutschland t nl die 
l eresn pen Stiaten in der tVeltpolslsh JZ veils New York 1935] if, 1096-97 1134 35) 
** Clements The Boxer Rebellttm 135 136 
"Langer Diplomacy of Un penal sm II 699 "00 
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tension was increased during the autumn and winter of 1900-1901, when 
the powers became convinced that, Russia was preparing to control not 
only Manchuria but also the metropolitan province of Chihli. This led 
to all manner of attempts by the powers for additional concessions. In, 

J these unhappy circumstances, suggesting another partition of the em- 
, giro, the .Boxer Protocol was concluded, September 5^1901. 24 ' \i 

' The term s were severe and humiliating. ” The wisdom of the settle- 
ment has often been called in question. From the standpoint of the 
powers it could be argued that Peking’s responsibility was great. The 
Manchu government had regarded itself as at war and therefore must 
now pay the price of its defeat and its treachery. The terms therefore 
were dictated against a background of punitive expeditions against 
many localities where foreigners had been attacked, and allied troops 
occupied the Imperial City within Peking itself. 25 
| In the long view the Boxer uprising was to exert a profound influ- 
ence upon China’s political future. It hastened the end of the Manchu 
dynasty and the creation of the Republic. In this respect it was a dy- 
namic step in the progress of China’s revolution. To be sure, the Box- 
ers were inspired by little more than a “blind and ignorant patriotism,” 
while their patron and defender, Yii PIsien, the Manchu governor of 
Shantung, was distinguished by nothing save a “policy of blind re- 
acdon.” The Boxers had no constructive program of reform to offer. 
They merely attributed China’s ills to the “foreign devils” who must 
be destroyed along with their machines and inventions, “their strange 
,and intolerant religion, their insufferable airs of superiority.” 2 ® s Yet 
‘with all its weakness, its lack of constructive program, its blind fatiati- 
|cism and reaction, the Boxer movement was an unmistakable symptom 

, "* Text of the Protocol in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 278-320. 

* . “'The terms ofLthc Protocol may be summarized as follows: 1) apology to Germany 
and Japan for the murder of the German minister and the Japanese chancellor of legation, 
and erection of a memorial to xon Kettcicr.on the spot where he was assassinated; 2) 
punishment of responsible Chinese officials; 3) erection of monuments in desecrated 
■ foreign cemeteries; 4) official examinations to be suspended in all ernes where attacks 
l -had occurred; 5) China to pay an indemnity of $333,000,000, to create an effective five 
percent tariff, and to prohibit for at least two years importation of arms, ammunition, and 
materials for their manufacture; 6) the Taku forts to be destroyed, and a legation quarter 
. to be created in Peking under exclusive control of the powers, which they might make 
, defensible; 7) right of the. powers to occupy 13 places as a guarantee of free communica- 
tion with Peking; 8) China to agree to the amendment of commercial treaties, and to 
create a ministry of foreign affairs; 9) China to publish preventive edicts against further 
outbreaks; 10) the right of the allies to maintain legation guards at Peking. The 
Amcncan share of the indemnity, $25,000,000, was, as in the case of ail the powers, far 
excess of justifiable claims. Substantia! portions of it were returned to China in 1907 
id 1924. 

' J R. F. Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City (London, 1934), 44, 
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of China’s growing unrest, of her resentment against foreign intrusion 
and exploitation, and of her will to resist^ It is not to be wondered that 
the Boxers had little if any understanding of this It is to be wondered 
that the Manchu Court understood it so imperfectly, and the foreign 
powers hardly at all During the decade which was to elapse between 
the Boxer troubles and the Revolution of 1911, the Court faded utterly 
to rid itself of the incubus of decay from within, while the powers in- 
tent on the scramble for concessions permitted China’s integrity to fade 
still further into the mists of diplomatic fantasy. > ’ 

THE ANGLO JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 1902 
The formal diplomatic settlement of the Boxer affair did not stabilize 
in any permanent sense China s relations with the powers, nor did it end" 
the threat to the American policy of the open door and China's integrity. 
The renewed attach upon these policies came from Manchuria, which, 
as already noted, had been occupied by Russia in 1900 consequent on the 
spread of Boxer outbreaks to areas where th(^ Russians were completing 
construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Before the end of. 1900 it 
was clear that Russia was secretly pressing China for a separate Matt 
chunan agreement that would add greatly to her exclusive rights within 
her Manchurian sphere This news was disturbing to Britain, to Japan, 
and particularly to the United States, for the three pow ers had regarded 
the boxer negotiations at Peking as providing a common and all inch 
sive settlement between China and the powers. A separate settlement 
by Russia covering Manchuria would not only destroy this principle, it 
would also render nugatory the Hay policy contained in the July, 1900, 
circular The case was so urgent that Hay again circularized both 
China and the powers (February 19, 1901), warning the former 

. of the impropriety, inexpediency, and c\en extreme danger to the in- 
terests of China of considering any private territorial or financial arrange 
menu, at least without the full kno vledge and approval of all the Ponrt* 
now engaged m [the Boxer] negotiations.* 7 » 

In April, Hay asked Russia for specific assurances that American emer 
prise m Manchuria would not suffer discrimination. For a brief period 
tfus diplomatic pressure was successful. Briefly, the Russian psessurc 
was withdrawn, but in November, 1901, the Russian Minister at Peking 
was standing over the deathbed of Li Hung-chaog attempting to extort 

"Heftms, Adventure t ta American Diplomacy, 243 For texts o£ Russian agreement* 
and proposed agreements concerning Mandtun*, 1900 Qt, see MacMumy, Treaaef l 
8$ K, 274 278, 321 324, 329 331, 661 662 
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compromise with Russia had failed, the Russians believing presumably 
that they could reach a settlement with Japan through the pro-Russua 
ha In a word the English decided upon the alliance with Japan “in 
order to prevent an understanding between Russia and Japan an un- 
derstanding which would have rendered the British posiuon in the Far 
East almost hopeless 33 

In contrast with the British attitude, Japan accepted the alliance for 
cons derations that were predominantly, if not exclusively, faf eastern— 
primarily to advance her interests in Korea, to protect those interests 
from the Russian threat am ng in Manchuria and, as with the British 
case, to end her own diplomatic isolation dating bach to the Triple 
Intervention of 1895 Even with these interests at stake there was much 
opposition to the English alliance led by llo the most powerful member 
of the Genro, who bel eved that a settlement should and could be 
reached with .Russia 3t Itos defeat and the resulung shift in Japans 
foreign policy to the Briush alignment cannot be explained exclusively 
on the ground of Russia s “glacial pressure in Manchuria or of the 
so-called community of interests’’ which had developed between Japan 
and Britain since the Smo-Japanesc War The two powers were still 
separated by a wide geographic and cultural gulf Japan was still a 
newcomer among the great powers These differences m the case of 
both pow ers were recognized They were overcome because, soon after 
the Smo-Japanesc War, a small group of able and vigorous leaders io 
both London and Tokyo preached the end of isolation and the need for 
an Anglo-Japanese arrangement. 3 * 

It is easy to lose perspective and to overesumate the, importa nce of th e 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance That it was of great significance is obvious. 
Yet the alliance alone did not change the course of history Both sigtu 
tones still hoped for some sort of arrangement with Russia " In 1904 
war between Japan and Russia was not inevitable because of this alliance. 
In the two years which elapsed between the signing of the alliance and 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, Russia could have reached a 
far eastern settlement with Japan on attractive terms, and would 
probably have done so but for the demands of the armed services and 
the influence of irresponsible adventurers about the Tsar 


"Longer The D plomiuy o} Imperialism II 783 
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compromise with Russia had failed, the Russians belies mg presumably 
that they could reach a settlement with Japan through the pro-Russian 
Ito In a word the English decided upon the alliance with Japan ' m 
order to present an understanding between Russia and Japan, an un 
dcrstandtn 0 which would base rendered the British posiuon in the Far 
East almost hopeless SI 

In contrast svith the British attitude, Japan accepted the alliance for 
considerations that sserc predominantly, if not exclusively, far eastern— 
primarily to adsance her interests m koica, to protect those interests 
from the Russian threat arising in Manchuria, and, as svnh the British 
case, to end her osvn diplomatic isolation dating bach to the Triple 
Inters ention of 1895 Esen svith these interests at stake there was much 
opposition to the English alliance led by Ito, the most powerful member 
of the Genro, who beliesed that a settlement should and could be 
reached svtth Russia a * Ito s defeat and the resulting shift in Japan’s 
foreign policy to the British alignment cannot be explained exclusively 
on the ground of Russia s “glacial pressure” in Manchuria, or ol the 
so-called community of interests'* svhich had developed between Japan 
and Bnnm since the Smo-Japanese War The two powers sserc still 
separated by a wide geographic and cultural gulf Japan was still a 
newcomer among the great powers. These di (Terences m the case of 
both powers were recognized They were osercome because, soon after 
the Smo-Japanesc War, a small group of able and vigorous leaders in 
both London and Tokyo preached the end of isolation and the need for 
an Anglo-Japanese arrangement s * 

It is easy to lose perspective and to oseiesumate the.imponancc ofthc 
\nglo-Japanesc Alliance. That it was of great significance is obvious 
’t et the alliance alone d d not change the course of history Both signa 
tones still hoped for some sort of arrangement with Russia In 1902, 
war between Japan and Russia was not inevitable because of this alliance. 
In the two years which elapsed between die signing of the alliance and 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, Russia could have reached a 
far eastern settlement with Japan on attractive terms,” and would 
probably have done so but for the demands of the armed services and 
the influence of irresponsible adventurers about the Tsar 

“Langcr The D plomacy of Imperialism H 783 

For Ito s v cvri and his attempts to reach a settlement with Russia on the we of the 
alliance see Tatsuji Takruchi IFtr and Diplomat* in the Japanese Empire (Garden City 
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THE ALLIANCE AND UNITED STATES INTERESTS 

The key to official American reactions to the alliance and to American 
policy in the Far East, 1902-04, is suggested by the fact that Secretary 
{ Hay, inadequately informed by the diplomatic service, was taken by sur- 
j prise. 30 When Russia, responding to the pressure of the alliance, agreed 
(April 8, 1902) to evacuate her troops from Manchuria within eighteen 
months (that is, by September 8, 1903), Hay appeared to be satisfied. 37 
In a letter to President Roosevelt (May 1, 1902), the Secretary of State 
discussed the purposes of American policy in terms of ungarnished real- 
ism. 

We are not in any attitude of hostility "towards Russia in Manchuria. On 
the contrary, we recognize her exceptional position in northern China. 
What we have been working for two years to accomplish, and what we have 
at last accomplished, if assurances are to count for anything, is that, no mat- 
ter what happens eventually in northern China and Manchuria, the United, 
States shall not be placed in any worse position than while the country was 
under die unquestioned domination of China. 38 

There were grounds for some of, but not for all, Hay’s opumism, for 
had Russia carried out her convention with China by withdrawing her 
troops from Manchuria, “there would have been no war. Not a single 
major power concerned would have disputed the Russian [sphere of] 
''influence" in Manchuria. 30 Furthermore, withdrawal of the Russian 
troops would have removed the greatest danger to Japanese interests in 
j Korea, thus depriving Japan's warhawks of one of their most effective 
arguments. 

However, Russia did not withdraw^ After a partial and temporary 
retirement, she reoccupied Manchuria, while at Peking she pressed new 
secret demands upon Chi na. 1 0 These demands, which if granted would 

“Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 91. 

27 Text of the Russo-Chincsc convention of evacuation of Manchuria .is in MacMurray, 
Treaties, 1, 326-329. 

“Roosevelt Papers, printed in Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War 
(New York, 1925), 135-136; Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 353. Italics 
are mine. It would appear that Hay anticipated further encroachment upon China’s 
integrity, and was concerned only in so far as this might infringe upon American rights. 
China’s sovereignty as such was of secondary concern. 

L, Langcr, "Der Russisch-Japanische Krieg,” Europaisc/ie Gesprache, No. VI 
(1926), 300-304. 

10 By these demands China would have agreed among other things: 1) not to create , 
new treaty ports or admit additional consuls in Manchuria; 2) to employ no foreigners^ 
save Russians in Manchuria; and 3) that the Ncwchwang customs receipts be deposited, 
in the Russo-Chincse Bank. United States, Foreign Relations, 1903, 53-54. 
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ha\ e ended any pretense o£ an open door and China’s integrity in Man 
chuna, ivere the result of a conflict over policy between two factions at 
St Petersburg One group, headed by Witte, favored a gradual eco- 
nomic penetration of Manchuria which could be achieved without un 
duly alarming the powers The second group, which now controlled 
the Tsar, favored immediate, aggressive economic and political pressure, 
backed by military force if necessary, to make Russia's position tier 
oughly secure in Manchuria, and to challenge eventually Japan’s post 
non in Korea 41 

The failure of Russia to carry out the evacuation, and her presentation 
of new demands lmplemenung the aggressive pohey of Bezobrazov, 
et al threatened to make the Manchurian question an exclusive Russo- 
Chincse concern, and to nullify the negotiations for a new Sino-Amen 
can treaty of commerce which had already been begun However, the 
treaty was signed, October 8, 1903, opening Antung and Mukden in 
Manchuna as treaty ports, after Russia had given Hay another vague 
assurance that she ‘ had never opposed the development of foreign com 
merce in Manchuria ’ 18 Yet neither the treaty nor Russia’s assurance 
was substanUal ground for the belief that American policies in China 
were secure Hay still faced great obstacles. He knew that Count 
Cassini the Russian ambassador in Washington, was a ‘lying diplo- 
mat, that htdc useful intelligence could be expected from American 
diplomatic representauves in St Petersburg, whom the President termed 
“cloth dolls," and that the Russian government had made “mendacity” 
a science.” These w ere poor implements v\ ith which to build a policy 
of the open door and the integrity of China Throughout the Manciw 
nan dispute Hay played a cauuous game, for when China appealed for 
American good offices, the Secretary declined to be drawn in He had 
already told the President that American “public opimoa” would not 
support any such acuon * openly hostile to Russia." 

JAPAN AND RUSSIA 

So it was that the w ay was left open for Japan, backedjiy die prestige 
and power of her new alliance with Britain, to challenge Russia, and to 
do so, ostensibly at least, in defense of the open door. In July, 1903, she 
opened d irect negotiations with Russia for an understanding on both 

The moving spirit of the group was State Councilor Bezobrazov, supported by many 
uf the grand dukes, the militarists, and Admiral Alcxietf, who was later appointed Viceroy 
** die r« hast, in which capacity a Poet Arthur he was able to act independently of 
Count Lamsdorff and the Foreign Office 

** Dennis, Ideeniurcr in Jmmca a Diplomacy 353, text of the comm 
Clyde, Un led Sutei Policy tc**ird C Arne 222 230 
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popular, public demand On December 23 the government issued an 
emergency Imperial ordinance providing for "emergency military ex 
penditures, 19 and on February 4 reached us decision to sever diplo- 
matic relations on February 6 On February 8 a Japanese squadron 
delivered a surprise attach on Port Arthur War was declared on 
February 10 To neither power did it come as a surprise. Many 
leaders in Japan had long regarded the conflict as inevitable. In Russia 
the Tsar himself had prophesied as early as 1901 that there would be 
war in 1904 4T Nor does history present a better example of a war 
fought by both powers for imperiahsuc ends/ In this respect history 
affords little ground for choosing between the belligerents. However, 
in assessing the relative responsibility, if this be possible, 

it can at least be said for Japan that her pobey was based upon a real 
need The argument for self preservation is in her favor However great 
or small her need for Korea was at that time, it is easy to sec that she could 
not afford to allow the peninsula to fall into the hands of some power which 
would seal it hermetically against Japanese colonization or trade With the 
Russians the case was entirely different If they are honest with themselves 
they admit like Kuropatkin, that Russia had no need of expansion in the 
Far East The fact was that the predatory tendency of the Russian 

autocracy had led to expansion in many cases senseless expansion, in the 
Far East as in the Middle East. 49 

THE WAR AND AMERICAN POLICY 

The outbreak of war remtensified the so<alled Chinese question 
There was to be sure little danger that other European powers would 
enter the conflict For either France or Germany to have done so 
would have endangered their European frontiers, 49 but since the war 
was to be fought On Chinese territory, there was very real danger both 
to the open door and to Chinas integrity Accordingly, President 
Roosevelt reasserted the Hay policy of 1900, asking the powers to re- 
spect the neutrality of China and in all practical ways her adnunistra 

“At the same umc the thief of the naval general stiff was elevated to equal rank 
with the chef of the army general staff under the d ect control of the emperor a 
supreme war council was established and two wanb pi were purchased from Argentina 
Takeuclu, It or and Diplomacy in the Japan, , Empire 137 HZ. 

" Dennis, Adventures m American D plm»aey 3H 
VV 1— Linger 1 he Origins of the Ruvsojapanese War* [from the or ginal £og! sh 
manusenpt] Euro pa sthe Cetprache (Hambu g 1926) 

No evidence has been forthcoming to so ppo t Pres dent Roosevelt t statement that 
1 notified Germany and France that m the'e'ent of a comb nation against Japan 
I should promptly sde with Japan " Dennett, Roosevelt anj the Russo 
Japanese IVar 2 Vagts, Deutschland II 1178 79 
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live entity.” Since circular notes had little effect prior to hostilities, 
even less could be hoped of them after war had begun. 50 Nevertheless, 

( “the conception of de jure Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria was 
'restored to American diplomacy . . by these notes. In this sense 
American policy in China was reinforced at least formally, but at th< 
same time it was weakened by evident American willingness “to follov 
Great Britain’s example and abandon . . . [Korea] to its Japanesi 
fate.” 51 There was perhaps no other course which America could fol 
( low. Yet the abandonment of Korea weakened the moral foundation: 
of American policy. Russia was quick to ask why we opposed her it 
Manchuria while giving Japan a green light in Korea. 52 

At the same time, in far western China the American policy o 
China’s integrity was rebuffed by the British. The State Departmen 
had been disturbed by implications of the British Younghusband mis 
sion to Tibet. In the course of Anglo-American discussions on the 
subject, the British referred to Chinese sovereignty in Tibet as a “con 
,.;stitudonal fiction” and a “political affectation,’’ and when the Unitec 
States asked that China’s territorial integrity be respected there, no as- 
surance was forthcoming from Lord Lansdowne. 55 

While the Russo-Japanese War was yet in progress, the United States ■ 
made two more efforts to keep alive the principle of China’s' integrity. 
The first of these was a diplomatic circular, January 13,’ 1905, similar to 
that of the previous year. The Russian response gave no satisfaction. 
The second case was President Roosevelt’s demand upon Japan for as- 
surance that she “adhere to the position of maintaining Open Door in 
Manchuria and restoring that province to China.” Without this as- 
surance the President was not prepared to act as mediator. 54 

IN SUMMARY 

1 ft 

| The -Russo-Japanese War closed what may be called the first chapter, 

1 in the history of the twin American principles of the open door and the. 


m On this occasion, as on a later one, the Kaiser hoped to exclude Manchuria from the 
American proposal in order that he might later share in Russia's Manchurian spoils. 

CL , Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 96. All our leading diplomats 
in eastern Asia — Griscom at Tokyo, Allen at Seoul, as well as Hay and Rockhill — looked 
to Japan as the only, if not the most desirable, solution of the Korean problem. 

“ Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 97. 

“Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United Slates, 97-102. The principal motive of 
the British Tibetan policy was to stop the flirtation between Russia and the Dalai Lam?. 
China lacked the power to do so, and the Indian government took the matter into its 
own hands though opposed by the British Foreign Office. 

"‘See: Dennett; Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War, 178-180; Griswold, Far Eastern 
Policy of the United States, 103. 
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popular, public demand On December 28 tjtc government issued an 
emergency Imperial ordinance providing for “emergency military ex- 
penditures,” 49 and on February 4 reached us decision to sever diplo- 
matic relations on February 6 On February 8 a Japanese squadron 
delivered a surprise attack on Port Arthur. War was declared on 
February 10 To neither power did it come as a surprise. Many 
leaders in Japan had long regarded the conflict as inev liable. In Russia 
the Tsar himself had prophesied as early as 1901 that there would be 
war m 1904 41 Nor does history present a better example of a war 
fought by both powers for imperiahsuc ends/ In this respect history 
affords hide ground for choosing between the belligerents. However, 
in assessing the relative responsibility, if this be possible, 

. it can at least be said for Japan that her policy was based upon a real 
need. The argument for self preservauon is in her favor. However great 
or small her need for Korea was at that time, it is easy to see lhat she could 
not afford to allow the peninsula to fall into the hands of some power which 
would seal it hermetically against Japanese colonization or trade. Wnh tbe 
Russians the case was entirely different If they are honest with themselves 
they admit like Kuropatkin, that Russia had no need of expansion in the 
Far East The fact was that the predatory tendency of the Russian 
autocracy had led to expansion in many eases senseless expansion, in the 
Far East as in the Middle East. 48 

THE WAR AND AMERICAN POLICY 
The outbreak of war reintensified the so-called Chinese question. 
There was to be sure huJe danger that other European powers would 
enter the conflict. For either France or Germany to have done so 
would have endangered their European frontiers, 49 but since the war 
was to be fought on Chinese territory, dicre was very real danger both 
to the open door and to China’s integrity. Accordingly, President 
Roosevelt reasserted the Hay policy of 1900, asking the powers to re- 
spect “the neutrality of China and in all practical ways her admnustra- 

“ At the same time lie thief of tie natal general staff was elevated to equal tank 
with lie chief of tie army general staff under lie direct control of the emperor a 
supreme war council was established, and t vo warships were purchased from Argentina. 
Takcuchi, H or and Diplomacy m the Japanese Empire, 137 142 
“Dennis, litcnuaes »« American D (Jomacy 354 
W L. Danger "The Origins of the Russo-Japanese War” [from the original English 
manuscript] Europaisc he Gespraeke (Hamburg, 1926) 

No evidence has been forthcoming to support President Roosevdts statement that 
1 notified Germany and France , that in the "event of a combination against Japan 
I should promptly side with Japan. ’ Dennett, Roosevelt and lie Russo- 
Japanese War 2, \agts, Deutschland II, 1178 79 
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tive entity.” Since circular notes had little effect prior to hostilities, 
even less could be hoped of them after war had begun. 50 Nevertheless, 
'“the conception of de jure Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria was 
'restored to American diplomacy . . by these notes. In this sense 
American policy in China was reinforced at least formally, but at the 
same time it was weakened by evident American willingness “to follow 
Great Britain’s example and abandon . . . [Korea] to its Japanese 
fate.” 01 There was perhaps no other course which America could fol- 
f low. Yet the abandonment of Korea weakened the moral foundations' 
i of American policy. Russia was quick to ask why we opposed her in 
Manchuria while giving Japan a green light in Korea. 62 

At the same time, in far western China the American policy of 
China’s integrity was rebuffed by the British. The State Department 
had been disturbed by implications of the British Younghusband mis- 
sion to Tibet. In the course of Anglo-American discussions on the 
subject, the British referred to Chinese sovereignty in Tibet as a “con- 
,'sdtutional fiction” and a “political affectation,” and when the United 
States asked that China’s territorial integrity be respected there, no as- 
surance was forthcoming from Lord Lansdowne. 63 

While the Russo-Japanese War was yet in progress, the United States 
made two more efforts to keep alive the principle of China’s-' integrity. 
The first of these was a diplomatic circular, January 13, 1905, similar to 
that of the previous year. The Russian response gave no satisfaction. 
The second case was President Roosevelt’s demand upon Japan for as- 
surance that she “adhere to the position of maintaining Open Door in 
Manchuria and restoring that province to China.” Without this as- 
surance the President was not prepared to act as mediator. 04 

t 

IN SUMMARY ^ 

// 

The -Russo- Japanese War closed what may be called the first chapter 
injhe history of the twin American principles of the open door and the* 


M On this occasion, as on a later one, the Kaiser hoped to exclude Manchuria from the 
American proposal in order that he might iatcr share in Russia’s Manchurian spoils. 

M , Griswold, Par Eastern Policy oj the United States, 96. All our leading diplomats 
in eastern Asia — Griscom at Tokyo, Allen at Seoul, as well as Hay and Rockhill — looked 
to Japan as the only, if not the most desirable, solution of the Korean problem. 

w Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 97. 

“Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 97-102. The principal motive of 
the British Tibetan policy was to stop the flirtation between Russia and the Dalai Lama- 
China lacked the power to do so, and the Indian government took the matter into its 
own hands though opposed by the British Foreign Office. 

'‘See: Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-fapanesei War, 178-180; Griswold, Par Eastern 
Policy of the United States, 103. 
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integrity o£ China Ethically sound, iljese principles were also m keep- 
ing with traditional aspects o£ American policy, such, for example, as 
the most favored nauon principle/ It would, howev cr, be foohsh to lg 
nore the fact that the open door and ihe integrity of China meant little 
in general to other powers or that they were given more than diplomauc 
lip-service m these years. These American principles strug 0 lcd for sur 
vival against impressive obstacles, some, though not all, of which were 
of our own making 

Until such umc as the United States was prepared and willing to 
attack the spheres directly, its policies of the open door and China s m 
tegnty were destined to savor of the doctrinaire. Certainly in the years 
1899 to 1903 there was nothing to indicate that this difficulty could be 
easily overcome. The American government was not in a position to 
implement us policy with anything save diplomauc notes and circulars. 
There is no evidence to indicate that American public opinion would 
have sanctioned stronger measures even had the Department of State 
1 wished to apply them Finally, American policy did not al way s remain 
true to us own doctrinaire principles. Hay himself was urged into 
being a concession hunter What is more, he conceded that Chinese 
integrity in Manchuria was not csscnual so long as American treaty 
rights in the area were not infringed 

Recognizing these basic weaknesses and periodic lapses, the historian 
must also note that the twin principles of \mcncan policy were not 
without their successes. Certainly they were not completely successful 
in preserving China’s integrity Certainly they did not provide equality 
of opportunity for capital investment. Yet they did restrain the powers 
in some measure They helped to keep alive the ideal of China’s 
nationhood and of free enterprise at a lime when both were in serious 
danger 



Chapter 17 


CHINA.- FROM EMPIRE TO REPUBLIC 


T HE Manchu dynasty during the nineteenth century suffered a 
series of terrific shocks and experienced almost overwhelming dis- 
asters. It Was called upon to withstand not only violent internal rebel- 
lions, such as the T’ai-p’ing, but also the Western commercial and mili- 
tary impact with the “unprecedented humiliation^’ of 1895 to 1900. 
Yet the dynasty withstood these misfortunes, and, at times, there was 
evidence that it might even survive them. These evidences of strength, 
however, were apparent rather than real, for, when in 1912 the collapse 
finally occurred, it was occasioned by incidents which in themselves 
were insignificant-ran accidental bomb explosion in Hankow and “a 
mere. mutiny” of a garrison at the sister city of Wuchang across the 
Yangtze River. From these small incidents came the abdication of the 
proud Manchu house, the troubled beginnings of the republican era 
and the years subsequent to 1912, so revolutionary in terms of the old 
China as to defy certain analysis. 'Obviously these great events did not 
spring from the accidental explosion of. a bomb. They are a product 
of in tellectual, revolutionary trends reaching far back into the nine- 
teenth century. The disasters of the nineteenth century shaped and 
s har pened those Chinese minds which in the twentieth century were to 
lead .China along die road of political, economic, and social revolution./ 
it is this background of revolution and reform which will be outlined 
in the pages of this chapter. 


THE LATER MANCHU EMPERORS 

f 

From 1796 to 1912 China was ruled in succession by si/c Manchu em- 
perors. 1 The reign of Emperor Jui (1796-1820), a well-intentioned but 
weak ruler, marked the beginning of widespread rebellion. Repression 
of these outbreaks was swift, drastic, cruel, and indiscriminate." 

‘For complete list o£ the Manchu emperors, sec Reginald F. Johnston, Twilight in the 
Forbidden City (London, 1934), 453; Homer H. Dubbs, “Chinese Imperial Designations,” 
]oumal of the American Oriental Society, LXV (1945), 32. 

2 E. T. Williams, A Short History of China (New York, 1928), eh. x. 
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The Tao-kuang emperor (1821 1830) was an abler and more vigor 
ous ruler but his government was already deeply encrusted with cor 
ruption Secret political societies were again active. Rebellions oc 
curred m widely separated areas Kwangsi, Hainan, Formosa, Szechvv an, 
Hupeh, Shansi, and Turkestan Although the emperor improved con 
ditions at Peking, he could not reach the corruption in the provinces, 
though he did attempt to stamp out the opium menace 
The reign period name, Hsienfeng designating the sovereign who 
ruled 1851 to 1861, means “general prosperity, hardly an appropriate 
title for one of the most troubled decades m Chinas long history 
Rarely, if ever, have the Chinese considered themselves visited by 
greater woes. As a prelude to these misfortunes the testing of the first 
treaties with the Western powers could not be counted a happy expen 
cnee. But the greatest catastrophe of all was the T ai p mg Rebellion, 
together with the Nienfei uprising in North China. The next blow 
to the dynasty in importance was the war with Britain and France be 
ginning in 1856 and culmmaung in the destruction of the Summer 
Palaces near Peking and the humiliating flight of the Coilrt to Jehol 
Third in importance in this succession of disasters came the Russian 
annexations of the left bank of the Amur and of the Maritime Province 
Serving as an appropriate background to this wretched picture was the 
weakness and incompetence of the emperor hunself. Indeed it seemed 
that the death of this dissolute and fugitive sovereign in Jehot was about 
the one blessing in w hich the Chinese of 1861 could take comfort. 

The Dragon Throne then passed to a child five years of age, the only 
son of the late emperor Since the new monarch the T ung-chth cm 
peror (1862 74) was a child, a regency was established composed of 
Prince Rung brother of the late emperor, the Empress Tzu an, the 
first consort of the deceased emperor, and the Empress Dowager Tzu 
hsi mother of the child sovereign Of these, the Empress Dowager 
was gradually to emerge as the dominating personality at Peking unul 
her death in 1908 This brief reign of Emperor Yi, like those of his 
predecessors, was marked by violent rebellion* The emperor died 
childless in his nineteenth year 

In such cases, there were well established rules by which the succes- 
sion was established but in this case the rules were not followed. In 
stead, the strong willed junior Empress Dowager, Tz u hsi, determined 
to retain and expand the power she had acquired during the reign of 
her son, chose a four year-old child, a grandson of the Tao-kuang cm 
peror^and thus of the same generation as the deceased monarch This 

* W illums, A Short History of Ch aa ch. m. 
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was a flagrant violation of the system by which each succeeding em- 
peror was able to perform the appropriate ancestral sacrificial rites. It 
made possible, among other things, continuation of the regency of the 
two dowager empresses, Tz'u-an and Tz’u-hsi, from ‘1875 to 1880, and 
the sole regency of Tz’u-hsi from 1880 to 1889. For the brief period 
of nine years, 1889-1898, the Kuang-hsu emperor ruled in his own right. 
It was tills well-intentioned youth who launched the ill-fated Hundred 
Days of reform which led to his imprisonment and to resumption of the 
regency by the Empress Dowager, 1898-1908. 1 

Finally-m 1909, a two-year-old child became the Iflsuan-tung emperor, 
the last of the Manchu line. He was a nephew of his predecessor, and 
because he was a minor, his father, Prince Ch’un, a man wholly un- 
prepared for the task, was named regent. His appointment brought 
l from the gossips of the capital the remark: “The Ch’ing [Manchu] 

‘ House began with a regency and will perish with a regency.” 5 

To one who examines criucally the last 116 years of Manchu rule, it 
twill be apparent that the dynasty had ceased to produce sovereigns of 
'ability and character- Emperors Ch’eng and Ching were well inten- 
tioned, but neither possessed the capacities of greatness. This weakness 
of the dynastic line might not have proved fatal had the court or gov- 
ernment been staffed with able advisers and administrators. The strik- 
! ing thing is, however, that nineteenth-century China revealed very real 
poverty in statesmanship. Some great names there were: Lin Tse-hsii, 
who seized. the foreign opium at Canton; Tseng Kuo-fan, who fought 
the T’ai-p’ings; Prince Kung, who saved the dynasty from grave mis- 
takes after IMP, LI Hung-chang, who enjoyed the respect if not the 
love of the foreign powers; Chang Chih-tung; and Yuan Shih-k’ai. 

' These were great names; but each and all of them failed to provide the 
leadership which nineteenth-century China so urgently demanded. 
They failed even to eradicate the corrupt, enervating influence of the 
3,000 eunuchs who infested the Forbiddetf&ity, and, too frequently, as 
in the case of Li Lien-ying, influenced the political decisions of the 
Empress Dowager. 0 Moreover, it is not easy to estimate correctly the 
character and the capacity of this woman. For all herjaults and.frail- 
ties , Tz’u-hsi was in many^fespects a strong ruler. She is sometimes 
credited with having held the dynasty together during her lifeume, and 

‘Princess Dcr Ling, Old' Buddha (London, 1928), gives an intimate, sympathetic ac- 
count from memory of c ourt hfc and intrigue in these last years of Manchu rule; see , 
also her Two Tears in the Forbidden City (New York, 1914); see further, J. O. P. 
Bland and E. Backhouse, China Under the Empress Dowager (Philadelphia, 1912). 

5 Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City, 60. 

* Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City, 54, 174. 
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in. spite of her upsetting of Kuang hsu’s reforms, her vacillation during 
the Boxer period, and the wasteful budding of the Summer Palace with 
navy funds, she frequently listened to her abler advisers and more often 
titan not supported their proposals. But neither she nor lier advisers 
were equal to the tasks which faced China. The failures of the last 
Manchti rulers, however, become more understandable as one examines 
the short-comuigs of the republicans and militarists who were to suc- 
ceed them 

INFLUENCE OF THE LITERATI AND MANDARINS 
v Quite apart from the personal character of her sovereigns, the collapse 
of the old China was hastened by the tradition bound ruling aristocracy. 
Old China was a free society in the sense that its modes of behavior 
1 were *o generally accepted by all as to render governmental interference 
Jargcly unnecessary and so rather negligible. Centuries of time had 
given to China a complete life pattern created by her scholastic bureauc- 
racy, and accepted by the people as natural and proper. The scholars, 
the literati and the mandarins not only controlled this traditional sys- 
tem, they were also a vital part of it and subject to it The system was 
one of long established mores It was not designed to conform quickly 
to demands for radical change, nor did it produce a crusading type of 
political leadership based on any concept of strong, active government. 
However, the impact of the West on nineteenth-century China had 
created the need for a positive administration based upon law This 
was precisely what China did not possess, and what her scholar-officials 
by the very nature of their training were incapable of providing. 7 '* 

CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT IN OLD CHINA 

From what has already been said it must not be assumed that Old 
China had no means of correcting the ills of society One Chinese critic 
has said that though anaent ‘ China, like many other ancient countries, 
was blessed with the absence of newspapers," there was always among 
the educated class ‘ a current of public opinion, which in times of na 
tional crisis, burst forth into regular movements, became organized and 
ambulate, and wielded an effective power over public affairs.” Criti- 
cism of government took various forms There were local “town 
strikes" and the "waylaying of [an] official’s sedan chair.” There were 
the official Imperial censors who had the right to speak their minds 

,p N A. Lincbirjjer, Goternmenl in Republican China (New York, 1938), 1 12, A F 
Legendre, Modern Chinese Cttihzaison (London, 1929), cE x, sec also the comments 
of Luj Yuung, \ty Country and My People (New York, 1935), 206-213 
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reform In this persecuted press were mirrored those significant lines of 
political thought which were taking shape at the turn of the century 
1) the demand for national pohucal reform, the exposure of corrupt 
officialdom, and the introduction of the Western concepts of liberty, 
constitutionalism, and democracy, advocated by Kang Yu wci and 
Liang ChVch’ao, 2) the demand that the alien Manchus be expelled, 
advocated by Chang T*ai yen and Sun ^ at sen, 3) the rise of more lib- 
eral cosmopolitan philosophies, represented by Yen Fu, and d) the de- 
sire, in the turmoil of revolutionary thought, to preserve China’s own 
national culture, a view advocated by Chang T ai yen and Liu Shih 

p 

BEGINNINGS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Political reform in the structure and philosophy of Chinese govern 
ment was also promoted in the late nineteenth century by the first Chi 
nese efforts at industrialization The first efforts to introduce railways, 
telegraphs, arsenals, and factories were sponsored by men such as Lt 
Hung-chang, Tso TsungT ang Chang Chib tung, and others, not of 
course as preliminary steps to far reaching political reform, but with the 
idea of strengthening the defense services and making China less de 
pendent on foreign arms and munitions Nevertheless, although tins 
industrialization was sponsored by high officialdom, yet it was not with 
out influence on the thinking of the younger generation of political 
reformers Although there was violent popular opposition at first both 
to the railroad and the telegraph the usefulness of these nov clues be 
came in ume fairly obv ious at least to the educated and official classes 12 

OTHER EVIDENCES OF WESTERNIZATION 

AND REFORM 

There was other evidence, too, of China’s first faltering steps toward 
reform The missions of Pin Ch'un and Burlingame in 1SG6 and 1S68 
marked the inception of diplomauc representauon abroad (see Chapter 

“Lin Yutang Press and VtbLc Opinion in Ch na 91 

“The depth of oppos lion to the first tailuajs u illustrated in the cue of the Shanghai 
Woosung line built by » British fittn in 18"6 When a Chinese in public protest, com 
m tted suie dc by fl ngrng himself beneath the wheels of the engine the Imperial go»ern 
ment purchased the toad tote up the rails and sh pped t) cm off to Formosa and built a 
temple on the s it of the sunon See P !L Kent Rathvay Enterprise m China (London 
J907) 1 22 On early industrialization see Gideon Chen, 7ro 7 'rung 7 ang Pioneer 
Prompter o/ the Modern Dockyard and tie Woollen if Us ,n China (Peiping 1938) and 
b> the same author Lin Tse-ksu 1 toneer Promoter oj the Adoption of II estern Means o 
Maritime Defense tn China (Peiping 1935) also W L, Bales Tso Tsung T’a ng Sold er 
and Statesman of Old China (Shanghai 1937) 
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as political, agricultural, commercial, and industrial subjects Some 
even discussed a feminise movement, and in 1S98 a magazine hi the 
vernacular tongue, the Wunh Pathuapao made its appearance, edited 
by Chita’s first woman journalist. Miss Ch’in Yufang 18 

THE REVOLUTIONARY PRESS AND THE MANCHUS 

While virtually all o£ China's young press was concerned with the 
general problem of national reform, specific organs were direct in their 
political attacks upon the Manchu government. Chief among these 
was the Su pao (“Soochow Pajier ), founded in the International Settle- 
ment of Shanghai in Jfc97, and registered with the Japanese consulate- 
general m the name of the publishers Japanese wife. Edited by a 
Chinese scholar who had been dismissed from office, it attacked fear- 
lessly the whole coterie of corrupt officialdom, and though originally 
monarchist in its views, u came to advocate the expulsion of the Man- 
chu rulers 

After 19(b new revolutionary journals appeared in Tokyo, where 
Monarchist Party exiles like Kang hiwci and Lung Ch’i-ch’ao were 
engaged in journalistic warfare with the republican adherents of Sun 
Yat sen Wang Ching w cu and Hu Han nun Much of this debate was 
soon echoed in the “Chinatowns” of great cities throughout the world 
— in New York, San Francisco, Paris, London, and Singapore. 1 * 

THE CONVERSION OF THL EMPRESS DOWAGER 

Until the imminent collapse of the dynasty during that “midsummer 
madness know n as the Boxer Rebellion, die Empress Dowager had set 
her face steadfastly against any significant attempts at reform. The 
failure of the One Hundred Days in 1S9S w as due directly to her Her 
return to power in the capacity of regent signalized an intensification of 
reaction This tendency was given its fullest expression uj die policies 
and acuons of the Court as the Boxer movement got under way The 
Empress Dowager was m full sympathy with the anu foreign, anti 
Christian philosophy of the blind and ignorant Boxer patriots It w as 

"For a list of important periodicals of the period tee Lin Yutaog Press end Public 
Op mon in Chine 107 113 

1 For a discussion of Kang Yu was place in ihe revolutionary philosophy of the 
f*no<l see NV F Hummel “k ang Yu wti Historical Cr tic and Social Philosopher, 
1858 1927 " Pacfic Humncul Rene* IV (1935), 341-355 Very suggestive male rial on 
ihe background of the reform movemetu u ia L R. Hughes, T he Ineeuoa of Chine by 
the Western I Vorld (London, 1937) On outstanding Chinese leaden of the period ice 
A. W Hummel ed, Eotmtnt Chinese of the Chmg renod (2 volt* Washington, 19-U 
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not by accident therefore that “government troops under Tung Fu- 
hsiang and other sympathizers with reaction were allowed by the Court 
to join forces with the Boxers .” 1S /In a word, the Empress .Dowager 
had se t her. course not only against reform at home hut also against the 
treaty powers that per sonified, the.jmpact of_all,. things Western./ 

Conversion, however, may come late in life. When, in tire midst of 
the Boxer troubles foreign armies again entered Peking, and the Em- 
press Dowager fled for a second time, as in 1860, from the capital, it 
appeared to her that nothing short of changed policies could save her 
proud Manchu house. Even before her return to Peking in January, 
1902, Tz’u-hsi was a converted woman, j She had not become a liberal, 
far less a democrat, for she had no understanding of such things, but 
she was converted to “reform,” "at least as she defined that term, and for 
her this was a profound change./ From 1901 until her death iin 1908, 
the Regent turned in principle to a program which bore striking re- 
semblance to the reforms she had so ruthlessly suppressed in 1898. . 
During 1902, as indicative of things to come, reform edicts removed the 
ban on intermarriage between Chinese and Manchus, advised the Chi- 
nese to abandon the practice of binding the feet of their women, ordered 
the sending of intelligent Manchus abroad for study, and abolished a 
number of sinecures. All this seemed to indicate that the Empress 
Dowager was intent on a thorough house-cleaning. There was still, 
however, the question of the depth, sincerity, and understanding of her 
conversion, and whether this masterful but unscrupulous woman had 
the_capacity to rebuild die fortunes of the dynasty. 19 

THE MANCHU REFORM PROGRAM, 1902-1911 

The comprehensive program of reform which the Empress Dowager 
attempted to implement may be considered under the following head- 
ings: 

a) Educational Reform 

b) The New Army and Navy 

c) Constitutional Reform 

d) The Campaign against Opium 

e) Miscellaneous Aspects. 20 

18 R. F. Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City (London, 1934), 46. 

rj Cameron, The Reform Movement in China, ch. in, gives an excellent account of Tz’u- 
hsi’s conversion. 

■“I have here drawn heavily on the work of M. E. Carncron, The Reform Movement 
in China (Stanford University, 1931). 
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educational RETORM 

There could be little prospect for any constructive reform «n China 
along Western lines so long as there was no appropriate educational 
basis on which to build. China s traditional Confucian education (see 
Chapter 2), had, it seemed, little relation to problems of the twentieth 
century Fortunately for the reformers, the Boxer Protocol (1901), 
by suspending for fisc y cars the civil sen ice examination* in ciues where 
foreigners had been attacked, made easier the introduction of a western 
ized curriculum, which many Chinese were now demanding In 1901 
an Imperial edict called for the building of a national school system. 
Instruction was sull to be primarily sn the Confucian classics but it was 
also to include Chinese and Western history, government, and science. 
In 19(H this educational plan was revised and extended on the model of 
the educational system then prevailing in Japan It was designed to 
provide for kindergartens, primary schools middle schools, ht s h schools 
or provincial colleges, and an Imperial university at Peking There 
was a notable lack of provision for the education of women Then in 
1905 one of the most eifeeme obstacles to the new system was removed 
when the old civil service examinations were abolished, a move for 
which Yuan Shih k ai was in part responsible. This was followed by 
creation of a Board of Education to seek some uniformity of standards 
and administration 

There was substanual evidence that many Chinese accepted the new 
educational reforms w ith enthusiasm if not alw ay* with understanding, 
but there was also persistent opposition Fitful waves'of reaction fol 
lowed the first waves of reform While temples were bang turned 
into schools, and the Empress Dowager was curtailing her theatricals 
to equip an academy for girls sr me of the erstwhile reformers turned 
conservative, re-emphasized Confucian studies and belittled the Western 
learning Sull greater opposition came from the local mandarin*. Pe- 
king might decree centralization in education, but it would remain a 
dead letter until the local officials were prepared to implement it. Even 
where the local official attitude was favorable, it frequendy dissipated 
itself in the construction of colleges rather than primary schools 

Of equal difficulty were the problems of financing the new schools 
and staffing them with trained teachers. Finance was left to the in 
gcnuity of the local community with results dm w ere ' precarious and 
unsatisfactory In the teacher problem, the missionaries and the na 
tive graduates of the mission schools offered the greatest hope. The 
missionaries, however, were deterred from accepting appointment by a 
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rule forbidding the teaching of religion in government schools. As a 
^ result, a large proportion of the new teachers came from Japan. These 
' worked for lower salaries than Westerners, and culturally they fitted 
more easily into the Chinese environment. 

Meanwhile, in 1905, the Empress Dowager, intent on building 
, through education a new body of public servants capable of strengthen- 
| ing the dynasty and resisting the pressure of the foreign powers, urged 
'more students to study abroad. At one time there were probably 15,000 
Chinese students in Japan. 21 Some undoubtedly profited by the ex- 
perience, while others were mere adventurers seeking the prestige 'that 
a few months of foreign residence would give. A lesser number of stu- 
dents went to Europe or to the United States. Those who came to 
America were assisted through Boxer Indemnity funds which the 
American government returned to China after 1907. 22 On the eve of 
the Revoludon of 1911 there were some 800 Chinese students in the 
United States and about 400 in Europe. 

On their return to China, the foreign-trained students did not always 
prove to be an unqualified blessing. Few persons of any nationality 
who have studied abroad are apt to be willing to teach children to read 
and write. Certainly those students who returned to China were not 
expected to do this. To stimulate applicants for teaching posts and to 
eliminate incompetents, the government found it necessary to provide 
examinations, and to reward the successful teacher with appointment to 
official rank. In these examinations, held after 1906, it was discovered 
that many of the foreign-trained students could not write their native 
Chinese tongue with facility. 

These were discouraging signs. Yet in the years 1909-10 China could' 
point to 57,267 schools, 89,362 teachers, and 1,626,529 enrolled students. 
In the light of only ten years of educational reform the figures seem' 
reasonably impressive until one' recalls that China’s population was in 
excess of 400,000,000, of whom some 65,000,000 were children of school 
age. “The Empress Dowager and her advisers judged well the slow- 
ness with which educational change would come in China when they 
set a 5 per cent literacy as all that could be hoped for in 1917, the year 
in which the constitution was to be proclaimed." 23 In quality as well 

J. M. Clinton, “Chinese Students in Japan,” Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, 
Oct., 1909; A. J. Brown, The Chinese Revolution (New York, 1912), 79-80. 

53 In 1908 the American Congress by joint resolution authorized President Roosevelt 
to reduce the United States share o£ the Boxer Indemnity from $2'!, 4-10,000 to $13,655,- 
492. The original figure had far exceeded American claims. (United States, Foreign 
Relations, 1907, Pl I, 174-175; ibid., 1908, 64-65, 71-72.) 

a Cameron, The Reform Movement in China, 87. 
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ds in quantity the new education left much to be desired* but a begin 
* ning had been made and this beginning was the herald of even greater' 
changes to come/ 

THE NEW ARMY 

The Imperial gov ernment had acquired the nucleus of an excellent 
army in the 1860 s in the troops with which J.t Hung-chang and Ts2ng 
Kuo-fan had put down the Taiping Rebellion, but, when the im \ 
mediate emergency was passed the old ways again prevailed China 
returned to what was largely, and with some exceptions, a paper army 
recruited from the highways and byways for inspection day, and then 
promptly disbanded This militia was useless for purposes of war or 
defense The Manchu bannermcn descendants of the conquerors of 
KrH, a force distinct from the Chinese militia, were efficient enough 
as horsemen and archers, but these shills had little bearing on modern 
warfare. 24 Between 1860 and 1804 Li Hung-chang did attempt to build 
a reputable fighung force China s need for such a force was obvious to 
the outside world long before 1900 but it was not so obvious to the Old 
China that honored the scholar while suspecting the soldier ^ Not until 
after the Japanese victory of 1895, and the disasters of the Boxer rising 
was the Manchu court stirred to action Here the credit for progress 
was due to the Empress Dowager and the indefatigable Yuan Shifi k'ai. 
An attempt was made in 1902 to put the autonomous provincial forces 
under a central command m Peking This and many other plans met 
with vigorous opposition both domestic and foreign 

After 1907 army reform became uneven at best Tor some tune ca 
thusiasm of the reformers was high and a senes of ambitious plans 
was proposed and in some cases tried Military schools were estab- 
lished. Instruction was provided even for the common soldier in 
elementary subjects and patriotism Other f actors pros ed less fav ora Me. 
In 1907 Yuan able and popular with tbe troops, was deprived of control 
over much of the army he had built. In general, it was clear that 
relatively little had been done to create an Imperial army which would 
defend the dynasty and the throne, a conclusion which was soon to be 
borne out by the events of 1911 and 1912 Nevertheless, the military 
reforms were not without significance. They marked the appearance 

»E.T W iHunu, China Yeiterday and Today (5th ed, rev, New York, 1935) 526-527 
For dcufled treatment of the subject see A- M. Koteaetr, The Chinese Soldier (Shuigha. 
1837) eh* tv tj. 
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naval war with only one of her four squadrons — Li’s northern fleet * 8 
Following the defeat of 2894 95 nothing was done to create a new im y 
until after the Russo-Japanese War. In 1907 a Department of the Navy 
was created as a branch of the Ministry of War, and a few students 
were sent to train With the Bnush Navy By 1909 futile efforts were 
again being made to put government vessels under the control of Peking 
instead of under the provinces 29 

POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
The constitutional reforms by which the Manchu dynasty attempted 
to save itself after the Boxer debacle were foreshadow ed by the Empress 
Dowager’s edict issued from Sianfu, January 28, 1901 In this edict 
‘ Old Buddha” appeared in the usual role of political philosopher and re- 
former" 

The Empress Dowager has now decided that we should correct our short- 
comings by adopting the best methods and systems which obtain in foreign 
countries 80 

Accordingly, in 1905 a commission proceeded abroad to study foreign 
consututional systems 

The feeling had gradually been growing that there must be some germ of 
strength in Occidental governments that was unknown to the Chinese To 
locate and introduce that source, it was thought, was all that was needed to 
enable China to regain her posiUon of superiority in the world 81 

The commission was particularly impressed by what it saw in Japan. 
To the investigators it seemed dear 1) that Japan's strength was due 
to her adoption of Western institutions, and 2) that Japan had provided 
herself with a consutution without sacrificing the power of the Imperial 
House Why then could not the Empress Dow ager by similar reforms 
satisfy her subjects, strengthen the Empire, and preserve her own 
power ? She therefore proceeded on the assumption that real fower 
was to be rescrv ed to the Throne, with the people tendering advice when 
requested to do so through their representatives Furthermore, she pro- 
posed to act slowly m order to placate the conservative opposition By 
the close of 1907 three cautious steps had been taken on the road to con- 

* Edwin A Falk Togo and the Rise of Japanese Sea Pouer (New York, 1936), 157 160 

* Cameron The Reform Movement in China 99 

“ Bland and Backhouse China Unde* the Empretr Dowager 319 42< 

Harold M Vinackt, Modem Constant, onoi Dei efopmeat is china (Pnnaton 1920), 
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stitutionai government: 1) the principle itself had been accepted; 2) a 
commission had been created to advise on procedure; and 3) an edict 
had been issued authorizing a national assembly and also provincial 
assemblies. 32 Constitutional reform was still in the blue print stage. 

During 1908 these rather vague preliminaries assumed more tangible 
shape. The Throne approved specific regulations for the provincial as- 
semblies that were to meet within a year. Underlying principles of 
the future constitution were decided upon and promulgated. A na- 
tional parliament was to meet after nine years, and a preliminary con- 
stitutional program to this end was adopted. The new provincial as- 
semblies were to be an integral part of the national machinery, their 
powers in no case infringing the Imperial prerogatives, an indication 
that the official reformers were under the influence of the Japanese and 
German models. The assemblies were conceived as ' sou nding boards 
Qfjmctyjncial opinion. Furthermore, in large part, their discussions 
were to be limited to matters submitted to them by the viceroy or 
governor. The right to vote for electors who in turn would choose 
members of the assembly was strictly limited by property or scholastic 
qualifications. As time was to show, these assemblies proved effective ' 
in two ways: 1) they reflected a considerable degree of public opinion, 
and 2) they checked the efforts of the central government to increase its ■ 
own power. 

On the subject of constitutional principles the reformers were per- 
fectly clear in their position. “The government of China,” so said a 
memorial, "is to be constitutional by Imperial decree. . . . The prin- 
ciples of the constitution are the great laws which may not be lightly 
altered. ...» The constitution is designed to conserve the power of the 
sovereign and protect the officials and the people.” 33 All legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority was reserved to the Manchu sovereign . ' 

Parliament was given power to propose legislation . . . ; it might adopt 
measures of government; and it might impeach ministers for illegal acts, 
but no action it took had any weight or validity save that derived from the 
Imperial sanction . 31 

As W. W. Rockhill, American Minister at Peking, commented, the 
purpose of the Imperial reformers was “a.. perpetuation of the existing 
system under a thin veil of constitutional .guarantees.” 35 

f Vinacke, Modem Constitutional Development in China, ch. Hi. 

53 Sec United States, Foreign Relations, 1908, 192. 

31 Vinacke, Modern Constitutional Development in China, 77. 

33 Quoted by Vinacke, Modem Constitutional Development in China, 79. 
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Application of this program of political reform was to take place 
gradually os er a period of nine y ears In 1909 the provincial assemblies 
met for the first time, conducted themselves with considerable dignity, 
and led m the public agitation for the early calling of a parliament. 
The following year the National Assembly held its first meeting (Octo- 
ber 3, 1910). Of the 200 members, 100 w ere chosen by the Throne, the 
remainder by the provincial assemblies from their ow n members Con- 
trary to expectation, this Assembly, far from proving a mere rubber 
stamp, forced the government’s decision to convoke a parliament in 
1913 instead 6f 1917. It also forced the Throne to consider concessions 
toward establishment of a responsible ministry In general it showed 
a remarkably progressive attitude 38 

OPIUM SUPPRESSION 

One of the most notable Manchu efforts in reform was directed 
against the opium traffic which for a century and a half had played 
havoc with the physical and irtellectual well being of the Chinese peo- 
ple Under the legalized trade after 1853, importation had continued 
to increase, reaching 77,966 piculs (a picul equals 133% pounds) m 
1888 After this date importations declined substantially but were re- 
placed in pan by production within China The ^difficulties of the 
Chinese government in controlling the business were many. Even if 
it could have suppressed domesuc cultivation in the provinces, which is 
doubtful, the deficit would have been promptly made up by foreign 
importation which under the treaues China was powerless to control. 
Furthermore, Peking needed the revenue derived from the import 
duties and from the taxes on domesuc production In India, from 
which most of the foreign opium came, t*ie British government saw no 
reason to discourage production merely to enrich Chinese growers and 
venal officials In China there was no disposition to suppress domestic 
cultivation merely to enrich foreign producers and traders The heart 
of the trouble was the Chinese willingness to use opium, and little im- 
provement could be expected until moral sentiment could be linked 
with effective administrative reforms. 

The Chinese program of reform which took shape in the first decade 
of the twentieth century drew its inspiration from a number of sources. 
Chinese public sentiment against the drug was stimulated by the re 
port of an American committee seeking to control the traffic m the 
Philippin es The Indian government, responding to moral sentiment 

*• See also tlw summary of a>Qstjtut»nal xrfoon p%cn by Cameron, The Reform Moie- 
raeni m Chiuo, ch. vu 
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pern] comace wtt to I* created, made hide proven, though die 
government did seek. foreign financial assistance 10 carry through some 
minor reforms* 

licgvmnngs were also nude in reforming the judicial i) stein. Some 
Chinese realized that this was a necessary preliminary w abolition of 
extraterritoriality. However, the first ness' draft codes, fused on rather 
indiscriminate borrowing from Western coder, were wot accepted by 
die government Nevertheless, a oc w system of courts was approved in 
1007, separating the Judicial from other functions of government, and in 
mi a new criminal codebased largely on the Japanese was approved by 
die National Assembly. It rematned in force under die young republic 
after 1912. 

In 1910 slavery was officially abotnhed, while m some section* popular 
movements discouraged foot binding in Chinese Women and the wear, 
mg of die queue by Chinese men. 

A DECADE OF KCTORM IN’ SUMMARY 

China In the yews 1901 to 19U c*p«Ktwed one of the most aided 
periods in her modern history. Her government faced social, political, 
rcnrmniic, and micrnauonal problems of treat magnitude. In the 
main these problems had been occasioned In the inability of old 0«s* 
*,fucian China to ad)ust her socictv to the rmrvrmh<entury Western 
1 impact. The Manehu dynasty failed i<> t«.cn,n itc the need of adjust- 
ment and also to provide the te-derdvip t* execute it. When the need 
was finally recognized by the Mancluu. it w.s iuo Lie. Hie prestige o£ 
dw dynasty lud already liceti destmsed Its conversion was at best half' 
hearted— an eleventh hour attempt t*» prcscivr itself. At the same time 
its program of reform, though fading to save the dynasty, did prepare 
the way, however inadequate!), for the republican eta. 
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dependence and of China* territorial integrity. These question* in 
turn had already been prqudiced in the ease of China by the with: 
spread creation alter lb97 of spheres of economic and political interest, 
and in the case of Korea by Untain’s recognition there of Japan's pn 
mary interests as expressed in the first Anglo-Japancsc Alliance Control 
of Manchuria and Korea was the hey to control of China. After 1501 
Japan held in Korea the ads ant age gtten her by the Anglo-Japancsc 
Alliance After 1900 Russia held in MahcKuril thradvanragtr bestowed 
upon her by the lioxcr trouble*. She w as in a position not only to claim 
Manchuria as a tie fj<to sphere of influence but also to proceed to ns po- 
litical conquest Neither was she prepared u» acknowledge Japan’s ex* 
clusisc primacy in Korea. Japan in turn was unwilling to share her 
political interest in Korea with any power. As to Manchuria, though 
Japan’s interest* and purposes there were still in the formative stage, it 
is clear that she wanted a Manchurian foothold The chance of secur- 
ing this foothold in die future could be safeguarded only by confining 
Russia’s Manchurian interests uutun the narrowest interpretation of a 
sphere of influence, thu* blocking any Russian scheme for a protectorate 
or for annexation of Manchuria Consequent!) , for die moment, as m 
1899 and 1900 Japan became the spokesman of the open door and the 
integrity of China in the Three 1 astern Pros inces * 

DEFINITION OF RUSSIA S POSITION IN MANCHURIA, 

1895 1905 t 

The specific position which Russia had acquired in Manchuria be* 
tween 1895 and 1904, and from which Japan sought to drive her m the 
Russo-Japanese War, was involved in the extreme It may be sum- 
marized m simplified form as fotlovvs 

1 A twenty five year lease of the southern part of the Liaotung Terri- 
tory (Dalny and Port Arthur) 

2 Railway concessions including the Chinese Eastern Railway “with an 
administratis c zone in which Russian jurisdiction wa* paramount 
wherever the Russian official* chose to exercise it.’' 

3 Administrative rights m the Manchurian customs, native and man- 
tune, and preferential land frontier customs rates on the railway 

4 A military alliance with China concluded m IS96. 

’for fuff diseussions of tie background of ihe war act K. \saUwa, The Resso- 
Japenrse Con fi i (Bosioo, 1901) (scholarly, but stresses the Japanese uk), Alexander 
Ho»ie Manchma In People Retourcet end Recent II, story (London V, L. 

Laogrr "The Origin of the Russo-Japanese War" English original of an artde published 
in Fureptutehe Gespreche (Hamburg 192 S) 
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5. Maintenance of troops and railway guards in Manchuria in increas- 
ing numbers after 1900. 

Writing in 1929, a student of Manchurian affairs noted that: “At no 
time since 1905 has Manchui ia been so nearly on the verge of practical 
,, absorption as during die closing years of the Russian period before 
1905.”° 

THE BELLIGERENT POWERS 

I At the outbreak of hostilities the belligerents appeared unevenly 
^matched. The area of Russia’s territory (more than 8,250,000 square 
miles), with vast though largely undeveloped resources, with a popula- 
don estimated in 1904 at nearly 140,000,000, and with a national ordinary 
revenue of / 203,000,000, appeared overwhelming when contrasted with 
Japan’s small islands, limited in resources and with a population at that 
time of some 47,000,000, and an annual revenue of ^25,500,000. Russia’s 
available army was in excess of 4,500,000 men. Japan’s army, includ- 
ing trained reserves, numbered some 850,000, with a reservoir of un- 
trained manpower available for military service of some 4,000,000. Rus- 
sia’s naval strength, superior on paper to Japan’s, was weakened by its 
division into a Pacific and a Baltic fleet. From the outset this enabled 
Japan to control the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, to consolidate her 
base in Korea, thus forcing the batde in Manchuria, and to have time to 
prepare for the Russian Baltic fleet, which after its fampus trip to the 
/Far East was destroyed by Togo in the Battle of the Sea of Japan (May 
27 and 28, 1905). This success was partly due to General Nogi’s costly 
victory in forcing die surrender of Port Arthur (January 2, 1905) and of 
die remnants of the Russian far eastern fleet. 7 In addition, Russia’s 
land communications stretched along 5,000 miles of single-track railway 
from Moscow to Harbin. Until the Japanese had taken Port Arthur 
they could avail themselves of little railroad transport. In Korea at the <* 
outbreak of hostilities there was a short line from Chemulpo (Jinsen) 
to Seoul (Keijo), while some forty miles of the longer line from Fusan 
to Seoul had also been built. 

Whatever the relative balance between the belligerents in material 
resources and position/the moral advantages weighed heavily jn favor 
J2fjapan." The training and morale of her armed forces were excellent. 
The army had been prepared in the school of Karl von Clause witz; s 
successive Japanese ministries after the Triple Intervention of 1895, and 

0 C. W. Young, The hue) national Relations of Mane hut ia (Chicago, 1929), 6-7. 

’ W. D. Pulcston, The Armed Forces of the Pacific (New Haven, 1941), 58-61. 

“E. L. V. Coriionnicr, The Japanese in Manchuria, 1904 (London, 1912). 
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particularly after 1900, never lost sight of the possibility of war, and 
prepared systematically for n f * arid she Japanese public was convinced 
of the nauonal righteousness of ns cause 1 * Russia s military machine, 
in contrast, had not prepared effectively for this war, her government 
was in the hands rf factions, anJ her illiterate peasant soldiers, brave 
as fighters, had no understanding of why they should be warring on the 
distant frontier of far eastern Asia 

L\ND SPHLRL Or MAJOR HOSTIL1T1LS 

A rrnjor peculiarity of the Russo-Japanese War was that it was fought 
in Manchuria, territory under the sovereignty of China, hence neutral 
territory However, since Russia after 1900 was in partial military 
occupation of Manchuria, and since Peking lacked the military power 
if not the will, to defend the Three Eastern Provinces, there was nothing 
for China to do but rccognirc ibis part if her territory as an area of 
hostilities and thereby to imply her consent to military operations by 
the belligerents in her territory “ 

MILITARY CAMPAIGNS IN MANCHURIA 
Onty a few of the military events of the war can be mentioned in pass- 
ing Japanese troops landed in Korea at Chemulpo, February 8 and 9 
Other forces landed at Gcnsan on Korea s northeastern coast- General 
Kuroki s army crossed the Yalu River into Manchuria, May 1 A week 
later a second Japanese army under General Oku landed in South Man 
chuna (Liaotung) near the Russian leased territory, while another army 
under General Nodzu landed further cast On May 26 the Japanese cut 
the Russian lines at Nanchan thus forcing them to withdraw on Port 
Arthur, July 31, and a month later the remaining Japanese armies (125 
000) faced the main Russian forces (I5S000) under General Kuropatkm 
south of Mukden At the Uaitlc of Laaoyang (August 23-Scptcml>er 3), 
the Russians were forced back but were not routed At Sha ho (Octo- 
ber 9 17) the Russians attacked but faded to break the Japanese lines. 
The campaign was then halted during the bitter Manchurian winter, 
save at Port Arthur which fell to the Japanese at terrific cost January 2, 
190a Japan was thus able to reinforce her northern armies for the 
Battle of Mukden (February 23-March 10 19Cb), in which for the first 
time she had superiority in numbers (-100000 to 325,000) Again the 

* Tateuji Takcuchi, If or amt Diplomacy m the Japanese Empire J )2 J4J 
“ Pule on 1 mej Forcer of the Paofc 61 

“SAuje Takah*,hi Internet onel Lew Appt ei to the Kutm-Jjpanete Her (London, 
1908) 2S0 and Amo* S Umber The Internet on el Lew end D plomacy of the fUus/r 
Upenete H or (New York 1906) n paruculaf ch. u on China i neutral t) 
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Russians were forced to retire, ’this time to Tiehling, north of Mukden. 
At his own request Kuropatkin was now replaced as commander-in- 
chief by General Linievitch. Two months later, as already noted, came 
I Russia’s most severe reverse— the destruction of her Baltic fleet in the 
SSea of Japan. 12 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 

Efforts to find a basis for peace were undertaken early in the war. 
While winning technical military victories on land, and having de- 
stroyed Russian sea-power, Japan had failed to break the Russian armies. 
Each victory removed Japanese armies further from their base. At 
home the nation’s economy had been strained to the point of danger. 
‘ In a military sense, as the war dragged on Russia’s position showed some 
, improvement, but her funds were exhausted and French bankers were 
not disposed to extend further credits. In addition, revolutionary move- 
ments within Russia threatened the entire war effort. 

Nevertheless, it was Japan that made the first formal proposal for 
peace on May 31, 1905, when she requested President Theodore Roose- 
velt on his own “initiative to invite die two belligerents to come together 
for the purpose of direct negotiation.” Roosevelt’s subsequent approach 
to the Tsar was accepted June 6, and two days later the United States 
sent formal invitations to the -belligerents, offering good offices. Now 
for a second time, as in 1898, the United States was to play a significant 
role in world affairs. There was to be sure no general understanding 
m. the part of Americans of the issues involved in the Far East. _By 
md large the American people simply believed “that Japan was fight- 
ings, war in self-defense" and “for an altruistic cause.” 13 Far different 
ivas the view of the President, expressed in a letter to President Wheeler 
af tfie University of California: 

[ believe that our future history will be. more determined by our position 
in the Pacific facing China than our position on the Atlantic facing Eu- 
rope. 14 

“Among contemporary accounts oE the military and naval campaigns see: Frederick 
Palmer, With Kuraki in Manchuria (New York, 1906); Charles A’Court Repington, The 
War in the Tar East 1904-1905 (London, 1905); Sir lan Hamilton, A Stuff Officer's Scrap- 
Boof( (2 vols., London, 1905); Louis L. Seaman, From Tolffo Through Manchuria (New 
fork, 1905). Note also: General Kuropatkin, The Russian Army and the Japanese 1 Vat 
(2 vols., London, 1909); A. Novikoff-Priboy, Tsushima (New York, 1937), the story' of 
the voyage to the Far East of the second Russian squadron. 

“ Eleanor Tupper and George E. McReynolds, Japan in American Public Opinion (New 
Fork, 1937), 6-7. 

’* Quoted by’ A. L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New 
Fork, 192S), 306. 
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It is unnecessary here to treat in any" detail the preliminaries of the 
peace settlement at Portsmouth, New Hampshire the appointment of 
delegates Watte and Rosen for Russia, Komura and Takahira for 
Japan the death of Secretary Hay, July 1, 1905, the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance August 12, 1905, recognizing Japans ‘para- 
mount political military and economic interests in Korea, the signing 
of the secret treaty of Bjorko between the Kaiser and the Tsar, the suc- 
cess of Witte in capturing American sympathy for Russia s case, the 
capacity of the Japanese “by their stiffness and taciturnity to lose in the 
negotiations the advantage won by then military and naval victories, 
and the other repeated crises into which the negotiations fell M 

THE TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH, SEPTEMBER 5, 1905 
The Treaty of Portsmouth September 5, 1905 was destined to become 
one of the most consequential agreements in the modern history of the 
Far East Indeed for many years it was to be in a scry real sense the 
heart, the kernel of the so-called far eastern quesuon By it Japan 
acquired from Russia subject to the consent of China, the Liaotung 
leased territory the southern section of the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
from Kuan-ch eng tzu (near Changchun) to Port Arthur, along with 
certain coal mines which belonged to or were worked by the Russians. 
Both powers agreed “to evacuate completely and simultaneously Man- 
churia, except the Liaotung leasehold within eighteen months after 
die Treaty became effecuv e Both pow ers, how cv er, resen ed the right 
to maintain guards to protect their respective railway lines in Man 
chuna, the number not to exceed 15 per kilometer Administrative 
rights in Manchuria usurped by the belligerents during the war, were to 
be restored to China Russia declared that she had not in Manchuria 
any territorial advantages or preferenual or exclusive concessions in 
impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle 
of equal opportunity * Both Japan and Russia engaged not to obstruct 
any general measures common to all countries which China may take 
for the development of the commerce and industry of Manchuria " 
The two powers also agreed to exploit their respective railway $ in Man 
chuna exclusively for commercial and industrial purposes and in no 
wise for strategic purposes with the excepuon of the railways in the 
Liaotung leased terntory” With regard to Korea, Russia acknovvl 
edged that Japan possessed in Korea paramount political, mtlitaty, and 

a For detailed discussions of these matter*, consult T>ler Dennett Roosevelt and the 
Russo-lapanese XVar <New York 1925) and Dcno s Adventures tn American D plan aey 
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economic interests, and engaged not to obstruct such measures as Japan 
might deem it necessary to take there. The southern half (Karafuto) 
of the island of Sakhalin was ceded to Japan in lieu of a war indemnity* 
and Japan was granted fishing rights in certain territorial waters of Si- 
beria on the Pacific. 16 

JAPAN’S NEW POSITION IN KOREA 

| Prior to 1905 Japan considered her primary interests to be in Korea 
gather than Manchuria. It was to be expected therefore that a Japanese 
victory in the Russian war would serve to clarify the nature and intent 
of Japan’s purposes in Korea. 

It will be recalled that the decade 1894-1904 was a period of intense but 
intermittent Russo-Japanese economic rivalry in Korea, scarcely sof- 
tened by the innocuous Y amagata-Lobanov, and Nishi-Rosen agree- 
ments of 1896 and 1898. The political color of this rivalry had already 
been well illustrated at the southern Korean port of Masampo, where 
the Russians attempted to pre-empt strategic lands only to discover that 
they had been purchased previously from Korean owners by some Jap- 
anese. 17 During the preliminary conversations looking to> the first 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Count Hayashi told Lord Lansdowne that 
Japan’s primary purpose was “protection of its interests in Korea.” 18 
The subsequent alliance (1902) recognized that Japan was “interested 
in a peculiar degree polidcally as well as commercially and industrially 
in Korea.” Then for a few months it seemed that the Korean emperor 
would bestir himself to a program of reform as a self-protective measure 
against Russian and Japanese penetration, but nothing came of these 
efforts, the Korean court settling back again into its accustomed cor- 
ruption and extravagance. 10 By 1903 Japan’s instructions to her minis- 
ters abroad were referring to Korea as "an important outpost in Japan’s 
( !line of defense.” 20 

With the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, Korea proclaimed her 
neutrality, 21 but took no steps to defend it, believing, it would seem, that 

“Text with* additional articles in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 522. ff. 

M G. P. Gooch and Harold Ttmperley, British Documents on the Origin of the War 
(ll vols., London, 1929), II, 32-3e5; A. J. Brown, The Mastery of the Far East (New 
Yorh\1921), 1.43-144. 

34 A. M. Poolcy, cd.. The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasti Hayashi (New York, 1915), 
13d. 

® Seer Harrington, God, Mammon and the Japanese, chs. xvi, xvii; United States, ' 
Department o£ State, Korean Dispatches, yol. IS, No. 470, Horace Allen to John Hay, 
Hay- 31, 1902. 

Archives Dtplomattques (Paris, 1904), XCI, S44. 

21 United States, Senate Documents, Ser. 6952, 8-9. 
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benevolent protection would come from the United States and the great 
powers of western Europe. 5 * Japan, however, was no longer con 
cerncd with Korean neutrality or Korean independence In the mill 
tary sphere, Korea was now looked upon as a necessary base of opera 
tions against Russia, and m the political sphere the peninsula was soon 
to be subjected to intimate Japanese control The process was to be the 
removal of a legal fiction Although Korea had been legally independ 
ent since 1895, she had in fact become a pawn in Russo-Japanese policy, 
each of these contending powers professing support for Korea’s inde- 
pendence as a means of checking the designs of the other ; 

Japanese forces occupied Seoul (February 8, 1904), the day Togo at 
tacked Port Arthur, and a protocol "Signed February 23 laid the ground 
work for the subsequent Japanese protectorate. 5 * Korea was to place 
“full confidence ’ in Japan and to “adopt tbc advice of the latter with 
regard to improvements in administration ' Japan would 4 definitely 
guarantee the independence and territorial integrity ’ of Korea and to 
this end might interfere in Korean affairs Korea was pledged not to 
conclude with third powers any agreement “contrary to the principles * 
of the protocol 

In additional agreements (August 19 22, 1904) Japan was empowered 
to appoint advisers to the Korean departments of finance and of foreign 
affairs. 5 * By the beginning of 1905 Japan had assumed responsibility 
for policing the Korean capital and had placed a Japanese police in- 
spector in each province ** 

International sanction was given in July, August, and September, 
1905, to Japan s new position in Korea In July, William Howard Taft, 
Roosevelt s Secretary of War in conversations with the Japanese Prime 
Minister, General Count Katsura gave his approv al, later confirmed by 
the President, to a Japanese suzerainty in Korea 54 In August, die re- 

"P A. McKeni c kerf a" t Fight for Freedom (New York, 1928) 77 78 

“Text in Un ted States Foreign ReUtont 1904 (37 On tie nature of protectorate* 
see A H Fetter “ Protectorate " Encyclopedia of Social Science (New York 1934) XII. 
567 M. F Larullcy The Acqu nt on and Government of Backward Territory m Inler- 
national Law (London 1926) 

** Text in Un ted States Foreign Relat ont 1904 439 Under tbe agreement a Japanese 
Mr Mcgata, was appo nlcd to the finance department, and D W Stevens an American to 
the foreign office A Japanese also became adviser to the Korean royal household depart 

n" 7 » e<1 Sta ' <3 D< !' lrmi ' Dt of State (Archive section) Korea. Dc, packet Vol 21, 

“Dennett Roosevelt and the Russo Japanese War 113 114, 1L F Pringle Theodore 
Rooteteit (London 1932) 384 Japan in turn satisfied Roosevelt by a disavowal of any 
aggressive purpose in the Ph 1 ppmes 
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'dustry, and capital of all nations, or whether u was to become again an 
: exclusive economic preserve, this time of Russian and Japanese capital, 
buttressed by Russian and Japanese political control in derogation of 
Chinese sovereignty and administration The answer to this question 
and indeed the key to die enure problem of modern far eastern history 
requires examination of the specific and complex issues which arose in 
Manchuria between 1905 and 1910, 

MILITARY OCCUPATION OF MANCHURIA 
Although ratifications of the Treaty of Portsmouth were exchanged 
at Washington (November 25, 1905), the former belligerents had agreed 
to an IS month period in w bich to complete evacuation of their armies. 
This meant that for more than a year Manchuria remained partly under 
military occupauon ” Although agreements of this type are common 
at the termination of hosuliues, they may become the subject of abuse 
or of misunderstanding, and in the case of South Manchuria as early as 
March, 1906, the United State* called to Japan’s attenuon charges from 
American interests in China that 

acnoa of the Japanese authorities in Manchuria dunng Japanese [null 
tary] occupauon « so generally directed towards establishing Japanese com- 
mercial interests m ihe principal towns, and toward acquiring property 
nghts for Japanese in all available quarters as to leave Uttle or no opening 
for other foreign trade by the time the territory is evacuated 43 

Thus within six months of the conclusion of peace the United States 
was calling upon Japan as it had previously called upon Russia, to re- 
spect the principal of equal commercial opportunity. 

THE SINO-JAPANESE TREATY OF PEKING, 

DECEMBER 22, 1905 

The Treaty of Portsmouth had provided that the transfer to Japan of 
Russian territorial, railway, and other rights m South Manchuria was 
to be condiuonal on the consent of China This consent was secured 
by Japan’s Foreign Minister, Baron Komura, in negotiauans with Yuan 
Shih h’ai at Peking in a treaty dated December 22, 1905 
An additional Smo-Japanese agreement of the same date contained 
important provisions 1) China agreed to open 16 ciucs in Manchuria to 

“MatMurtay, Ttnbtt T £27 

"United Stales, R eltuont 1906 Pt. I, 171 172. 
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international residence and trade; 34 2) Japan agreed to withdraw her' 
troops and railway guards (if Russia would withdraw her railway 
guards) when “China shall have become herself capable of affording full 
protection to the lives and property of foreigners”; 3) Japan secured the 
right to maintain the military railway she had built from Antung on' 
the Korean border to Mukden; and 4) China consented to formation of' 
a Sino-Japanese corporation to exploit the Yalu forests. 33 

SECRET “PROTOCOLS" OF THE' PEKING CONFERENCE 

The formal Sino-Japanese treaty and additional agreement were later 
I claimed by the Japanese government to be supplemented by certain 
’alleged secret “protocols,” the most important of which pledged the 
Chinese government not to construct any mainline railway “in the 
neighborhood of and parallel to” the Japanese South Manchuria Rail- 
way (running from Changchun to Port Arthur and Dalny, now Dai- 
ren), or any branch line “which might be prejudicial" to the Japanese 
line. These “protocols,” the legality of which has never been fully 
established, appear to have taken the form of memoranda or minutes 
on the proceedings of the Komura-Yiian conference. Their signifir 
‘cance, however, lies not so much in the question of their legality as In 
r the fact that they revealed the intent (legal or otherwise) of Japan to 
. create a railway monopoly in South Manchuria 36 

THE SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY COMPANY . 

The intimate relation between Japanese interests in South Manchuria 
and the Japanese government was revealed (June 7, 1906) by the cre- 
ation of the South Manchuria Railway Company — a joint stock com- 
pany to own and manage all Japanese and Japanese operated railroads 
in Manchuria. The Japanese government owned one half of the capital 
, stock and controlled appointment of the principal officers. Under, the 
Company’s articles of incorporation shareholders were limited to the 
Chinese and Japanese governments and subjects of these two countries. 

■ The president and vice-president, appointed as indicated by the Japanese 
government, were Responsible to the Japanese prime minister. The 
company was empowered to engage in subsidiary enterprises such as 

81 Feng huang cheng, Liaoyang, Hsinmintun, Tichling, Tang kangtzu, Fakumen, 
Changchun, Kirin, Harbin, Ninguta, Hunchun, Sanhsing, Tsitsibar, Hailar, Aigun, and 
Manchouli. , 

” Texts in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 549. 

■"For a text of the alleged “protocols," see MacMurray, Treaties, I, 554. A discussion 
of-thcir validity is in Young, The International Relations of Manchuria, 258-265, 
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mining, water transportation, electric power, real estate, and vvarehous 
ing vv ithin the railway zone. In addition the company possessed broad 
civil administrative powers and authority to collect taxes withm the rail 
road zone.* 1 

GOVERNMENT IN THE KWANTUNG LEASEHOLD 
By the Treaty of Portmouth Japan had acquired from Russia the 
Liaotung leased territory, now to !>e known as Kvvaniung; and at Pe- 
king in December, 1905, Japan had agreed to "conform to the original 
agreements concluded between China and Russia" concerning this ter- 
ritory and concerning the matter of railway construction “so far as 
circumstances permit" Japan promptly set up an administrative ma- 
chinery for her leasehold known as the Government General of Kwan- 
tung (Kuan to Totofy I'm). A governor general \\ ho was to be of high 
military rank was to protect railways and exercise civil administra- 
tive power in the leased territory He was responsible, in his appoint- 
ment to the prime minister in Tok)o, in questions relating to foreign 
affairs to the minister for foreign affairs, in matters of military adminis- 
tration to the minister of war, and in matters of mobilization and opera- 
tions to the general staff He commanded the Kwantung garrison, 
controlled civil administration* in the leased territory, and police juris- 
diction in the South Manchuria Railway zone 5 * 

RAILWAY AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 

After the Russo-Japanese War, the contemplated development of the 
resources, agricultural and mineral, of South Manchuria, and the keener 
recognition of the strategic and political importance of the area led to 
an unprecedented interest and rivalry in railroad enterprise. The en- 
ergy, the efficiency, and the spirit of monopoly which the Japanese 
poured into the South Manchuria Railway not only excited the jealousy 
of other foreign nationals, principally British and American, but also 
inspired the fear that Japanese railroads using the SMR as the trunk 
would branch out east and west to the exclusion of all non Japanese 

Text* relating to creation and powers of the S.M R Company, m WacMurcay, 
Trtahet I 555 557, 559 The Chinese government did not exercise us privilege to 
purchase shares. t 

“Km* of reVtanr document* in MicSCumy, rnaiia f SSf if fn the union 
o£ military and avil function* w« abolished by creauon of the Kwantung Government 
instead of the Government General, headed by a governor wuh avj jurisdiction over 
Kwantung and authority to police the railway, and “to supervise the business" of the 
S-M.R. Co Thu governor retained control of police but not of the Kwantung garrison- 
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enterprise. - It appeared indeed that Japan both in the light of her geo- 
graphical position and her national policy was in a position to exploit 
her new-found sphere of influence on a scale undreamed of by other 
sphere-holding powers in China. ' 

Development of Japan’s sphere involved in the first instance certain 
railway agreements with China, arising out of the recent war and the 
, Treaty of Peking of December, 1905. In 1907, for instance, China 
acquired from Japan the Hsinmintun-Mukden Railway, which the 
Japanese army had built during the war. The purchase was effected' 
in part with funds loaned China by the South Manchuria Railway, 
China being required to employ for the line during the life of the loan a 
Japanese engineer-in-chief and a Japanese accountant. By 1927,' the 
loan having been met, the Hsinmintun-Mukden line had become an 
integral part of die Chinese government’s Peking-Mukden Railway. 
In 1909 the Japanese permitted the railroad to reach the walled city of 
Mukden by passing under the tracks of the S.M.R., a circumstance 
which set the stage for dramatic events in 1928. 30 China also agreed in 
1907 to borrow from the S.M.R. half the funds needed for a railroad 
connecting Changchun, northern terminus of the S.M.R., with Kirin. 
After construction of the line, the loan repayment fell in arrears, and in 
1917 management of the line was undertaken by the Japanese S.M.R. 10 

More important was the case of the Antuhg-Mukden Railway built 
by the Japanese as a narrow gauge military line during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. In December, 1905, China agreed that Japan might main- 
tain and operate the line for 15 years subject to completion of certain im- 
provements. Japan did not complete these improvements within the 
time limit (that is, by 1908), but did subsequently present Peking with 
an ultimatum. As a result of this ultimatum China signed a new agree- 
vment (August 19, 1909) permitting Japan to reconstruct the line as a 
standard gauge road. It was completed in November, 1911. In 1915 
Japan’s control was extended from the original 15 years to 99 years, that 
is, to 2007. 41 

Japan also attempted to secure control over all new railroad construc- 
tion in South Manchuria. By the secret “protocols” of 1905 she hoped 
to protect the S.M.R. from “parallel” and “prejudicial” lines. The 

w Texts o£ relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 627, 632, 767, 782. For die 
history of British and Russian interests in the Pcking-Shanhaikwan and Shanhaiktvan- , 
Hsinmintun sections of the Peking-Mukden line, see Percy H. Kent, Railway Enterprise in 
China (London, 1907). 

4u Texts of relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 627, 767, 785; II, 1054, 1220, 
1390. _ - 

41 Texts of relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 551, 787; II, 1220. 
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SJvLR also had the right to supply any capital China needed for branch 
lines or extensions of the Kiren-Changchun s) «cm. Then m 1913 
Japan secured a provisional agreement to finance for China three lines 
connecting with the $ MR the Ssupinghai-Chcngchutun Taonan Rail- 
way, the Kai>uanHailungcheng Railway, and the Changchun Tao- 
nan Railwa) , and in addition a line from Taonan to Jehol, and one 
from lunn to Hailungcheng ** 

MINING, LUMBERING, CABLES, TELEGRAPHS 
Supplementing further the picture of Japan's new position in South 
Manchuria were a number of Srno-Japancse agreements covering min- 
ing and lumbering concessions and the construction and control of 
cables and telegraphs Prior to 1905 the Russians had operated coal 
mines at Fushun and Yentai near Mukden,* 1 ihesc mining rights u\ 
South Manchuria passed to Japan in the Treaty of Portsmouth After 
considerable controversy China and Japan reached agreement (Septem- 
ber 4, 1909) for Japanese exploitation of the Fushun and Ycntat mines, 
China to be paid a tax on all coal so mined A separate agreement 
covered Japanese interests in the Penhsihu mines on die Antung Muk 
den Railway 4 * 

China in the Sino-Japanese agreement of December, 1905, consented 
to the formation of a joint Smo-Japancse stock company “(or the ex- 
ploitation of ihe forests in the regions on the right bank of the River 
Yalu, a concession of great value in view of the vast timber wealth of 
southeastern Manchuna ** 

China and Japan agreed (October 12, 1903) that the two governments 
would lay and maintain a submarine cable from Kw antung province 
across the Gulf of Pcchihli connecting with the Japanese post office at 
Chefoo m Shantung province In Jic same agreement all land tele- 
graphs acquired by the Japanese from the Russians or constructed by 
Japan during the Russo-Japanese War outside the leased territory and 
the railroad cone were to be returned to China for the sum of ¥ 50,000 
lanes within die railroad zone were retained by Japan.*® 

“ Relevant document, in MacMurray Trtaiut II 1 Q5-V For the tulncqucaS history 
of thoe proposed line, it: Young TAe In/tmoUonj/ Heljtioni of Slanchima 74 76 
“Sino-Rmsun agreement, in MacMurray T reaiiri 1,74 1S4 
“ Relevant document, in MacMurray TrtaUti I 790-793 
Relevant deeunjent, covering earlier Human cooctuuim and the later Japanese, u» 
MacMurray TrtaMi I 154 549 731 733 

Relevant document, covering these and additional Japanese telegraph concession, in 
MacMurray, Tirade/ I 760-765 
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CUSTOMS REGULATIONS: KWANTUNG AND - 
RAILROAD ZONE 

After the Russo-Japanese War, Dairen (the former Dalny) and the 
leased territory under Japanese control continued to be a duty-free zone 
as they had been under the previous Russian occupation. Japan, how- 
ever, secured from China (May 29, 1913) a duty reduction of one-third 
on imports and exports to and from Manchuria via the S.M.R. abd 
Chosen Railway. Precedent for this advantage was the similar prefer- 
ential land frontier tariff rate on goods entering Manchuria from Russr 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 47 

JAPANESE JURISDICTION IN MANCHURIA AFTER 1905 

Among the more significant features of Japan’s posiuon in Soutl 
Manchuria after 1905 were certain jurisdictional powers. Within th< 
Kwantung leased territory she possessed all rights of administration per 
taimng to sovereignty except the power to alienate the territory 48 

Far more controversial from the legal point of view were the juris 
dictional powers exercised in the railway zones by Russia and by Japan 
The railway zones, defined as lands “actually necessary for the construe 
tion, operation, and protection” of the original Chinese Eastern Railway 
were areas in which first Russia and, after 1905, Japan (in South Man 
churia) exercised very broad administrative powers, the legal validity of 
which has, in some measure been "questioned. 40 Powers exercised b) 
Japan (apart from questions of legality) included: ordinary rights ol 
administration pertaining to sovereignty, taxation! police, and transfer 
of real property; employment of a limited number of railroad guards tc 
protect the railway; and the exercise of ordinary police power and‘d 
customary functions of municipal and local administration. 

Over and above the foregoing powers, Japan enjoyed, as did also other 
“treaty powers,” extraterritoriality and consular jurisdiction long estab- 
lished in China’s treaties with foreign powers. Japanese consular po- 
lice, attached to various Japanese consulates in Manchuria, exercised au- 
thority beyond the railroad zones. Special arrangements too pertained 

a Relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 634, 638, 683; II, 1039. 

“An exception to this general statement of powers was the city of Chinchow in the 
leased territory, where the Chinese retained the right of administration and police, China 
also retained administrative authority in the neutral zone on the border of Kwantung and 
Manchuria, but Chinese troops could not enter this area without the consent of Japan. 

“ For a strictly legalistic discussion of this subject, note C. W. Young, Japanese Jurisdic- 
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to designed areas in the Cbicntao regions where large numbers of Ko- 
reans had settled. These Koreans were subject to Chinese laws and 
courts, but in certain cases a Japanese consular officer was entitled to 
attend court in the interest of Korean defendants This system con- 
tinued unul 1915, c\en after the Japanese annexation of Korea in 1910 
had made all Koreans Japanese nationals. 40 

“ MicMumy, T rtaltti, I, 796-797 



Chapter 19 


MANCHURIA AND KOREA, 1904-1910 
(CONTINUED) 

RUSSIA IN NORTH MANCHURIA AFTER 1905 

I N GENERAL, Russia’s special position in North Manchuria re- 
mained unchanged by the Russo-Japanese War. Russia continued to 
assume that she possessed in the Chinese Eastern Railway zone “practi- 
cally complete civil administrative rights (as taxation, police jurisdiction, 
and the right to possess and dispose of real property), and, likewise, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over certain Chinese nationals, and involving 
all cases either ‘directly or indirectly’ affecting the interests of the rail- 
way.” 1 After 1908 China contested this interpretation, and in 1909 the 
' two powers reached agreement whereby Chinese were to share in the 
municipal administration of towns of the railway zone." Russian min- 
ing and lumbering concessions were clarified and extended in Heilung- 
kiang and Karen provinces. 3 As already noted in South Manchuria, so 
in North Manchuria China recovered all telegraph lines operated by 
Russia outside the railway area. 4 

INTENSIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL RIVALRY \ 

The foregoing pages have presented some of the specific features of 
the Japanese and the Russian position in Manchuria following the 
Russo-Japanese War. Even so brief a survey indicates that while 
China’s sovereign rights were specifically reserved in the Kwantung 
territory and the various railway zones, de facto administration was ex- 
ercised by Russia (the Chinese Eastern Railway) in North Manchuria, 
and in South Manchuria by Japan (the Government General of Kwan- 
tung and the S.M.R.). Far from decreasing foreign (Russian) control 
ip Manchuria, the Russo-Japanese War had paved the way for Sino- 
Russian.and Sino-Japanese agreements by which two powers instead of 

l C. W. Young, The International Relations of Manchuria (Chicago, 1929), 93-9-1. 

J MacMurray, Treaties, II, 1181 (T. This and subsequent agreements led to varying 
interpretations, and to complications with other foreign powers (Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, and Spain). < 

1 MacMurray, Treaties, I, 658, 671, 721. 

4 MacMurray, Treaties, I, 631. 
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one were to claim spheres of influence there/ In these circumstances 
the future of the open door doctrine and the integrity of China appeared 
as unpredictable as when Russia was the sole intruder Foreign bust 
ness interests in China, British and American m particular, had antici* 
pared great opportunities for their goods and capital in South Manchuria 
once peace was restored It was therefore of the utmost importance to 
discover howr far Japan and Russia were bent on a policy of preference, 
if not monopoly, for then own commerce, industry, and capital. A test 
case was soon forthcoming 1 

GREAT BRITAIN AND MANCHURIA, 1907 

The Chinese government m November, 1907, contracted with a Brit- 
ish firm, Pauling and Company, to build a short railroad from Hsinmin- 
tun to Fakumen In its origins this contract was a natural outgrowth 
of agreements made as early as 1893 between the Chinese government 
and the (British) Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation for 
the construcuon of certain railways in Manchuna These British con- 
cessions were gi\cn qualified recognition by Russia in 1899 and again 
in 1902® When, however, these early concessions were revived by 
the specific Hsinmmtun Fakumen protect, the Japanese government 
promptly protested that the proposed line violated the secret "protocols" 
of 1905 the new road being in the Japanese view “parallel" and “prej- 
udicial * to the S.M R The success of the Japanese protest was assured 
when the British government refused to support the British concession- 
aires or to call in question the validity of the 4 protocol” on which Japan's 
protest was based. The incident encouraged Japan, in the effort to 
create a railroad-construction monopoly m South Manchuria 15 Japan 
also refused China's later proposal that the question be referred to the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, and in 1909 secured from China a pledge 
to be consulted prior to any undertaking by China to construct the 
line. 7 

FRANCO JAPANESE TREATY, JUNE 10, 1907, 

Japan's post war problem in Manchuria was already i being solved by 
diplomauc measures far more fundamental than the blocking of a small 

‘See MacMnrra>, Treaties I, l7j 179, 204, 326 

*SceC W Young Japan / Spend Postuon in hltnchuna (Baltimore 1931 > 107 123 
P H CJyitc Internationa! R,ia!n*r tn Manchuria (Columbus 1928), 179 1ST Hsu Sfiu 
ha, China and Her Political Entity (New York, 1926) 292 296 Herbert Croly IP, W 
straight (Ntw York 1924 ) 243 Great Britain, Parliamentary Debater (March 3, I9tl8>, 
185, p 527 and United Stales Foreign Relations 1910 269 ' 

’ MacMumy, Treaties I 790, 
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proposed railway. It was the problem of consolidating her position' 
both in Korea and South Manchuria, and in coming to workable terms 
with her late enemy, Russia. This latter object was rendered easier 
since statesmen friendly to an entente were in power at Tokyo (Saionji, 
Hayashi, and Motono) and at St. Petersburg (Iswolsky). The road to 
a general Russo-Japanese rapprochement was to be paved by France. 
France was not widiout experience in .the processes by which territory 
(Annam) could be detached from China and spheres of influence 
acquired. France had opposed Japan in 1895 (the Triple-Intervention) ; 
she was allied with Russia during 1904-05; and therefore it was now 
good policy, in view of Japan’s victory, for France to clarify her rela- 
tions with Tokyo, and to aid in creating a Russo-Japanese entente. The' 
Franco-Japanese treaty which materialized on June 10, 1907, and which 
was to provide the formula for. subsequent Russo-Japanese agreements 
is notable “. . . for its complete sang-froid, its subtle implications, and 
‘its bold assumptions.” 3 * * * * * * The two powers, after agreeing “to respect 
the independence and integrity of China, as well as the principle of 
equal treatment in that country for die commerce and subjects or citi- 
zens of all nations,” went on to assert that they possessed “a special in- 
jtercst” m preserving peace and order “especially in the regions of the 
‘(Chinese Empire adjoining the territories where they possess rights of sov- 
ereignty, protection or occupauon.” 0 These signatory powers then pro- 
'ceeded to constitute themselves as the guardians of peace in vast areas of 
China which diey later defined as including, in the case of France, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Yunnan; and, in the case of Japan, Fukien, 
"and “the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia.” 10 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATIES, 1907 

Following promptly this remarkable Franco-Japanese treaty came 
four Russo-Japanese agreements: June 13, a convention providing for 
through traffic at the junction of the Russian and Japanese railways at 
Changchun; 11 July 28, a treaty of commerce and navigation, and a 
fisheries convention; 12 and July 30, two political conventions, one public, 
the other secret. The public convention subscribed (it had now become 

3 E. IJ. Price, The Russo-Japanese Treaties concerning Manchuria and Mongolia (Balti- 

more, 1933), 2(5-3 1 . 

“In the case of Japan: Korea, Kwantung, and the S.M.R. zone; in the case o£ 

France: Annam and French Indo-China in general, 

“Price, T/te Russo-Japanese Treaties, 28-33. 

u MacMurray, Treaties, I, 613-648. 

“Japan, Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Rccueil de traites ct conventions conchts entre 

I'Empirc dtt Japan et les puissances ctnmgires (2 vols., Tokyo, 1918), I, 549 ff„ 563. 
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a sort of international habit) to the “independence and territorial in 
tegtity of the Empire of China, and pledged the signatories to sustain 
and defend the maintenance of the Status quo and respect for this prin 
ciple by all pacific means within their reach ” 1J The secret convention 
(not rescaled until published by the Bolshevik, government, 1918) estab- 
lished precedents of the greatest importance 

1 It drew a line of demarcation between North and South Manchuria 
(the Russian and the Japanese spheres) 

2 North of this line Japan undertook not to seek for herself or her sub- 
jects nor to obstruct Russian efforts there to secure, concessions for railroads 
or telegraphs 

3 Russia undertook neither to interfere with nor to place any obstacle 
in the \\ ay of the further development t of the "relations of Political solidarity 
between Japan and Korea 

A Japan recognizing the special interests of Russia [in Outer Mongolia 
undertook] io refrain from any interference which might prejudice 
those interests w 11 

THE UNITED STATES AND MANCHURIA 
It was becoming evident at the time though the public evidence was 
by no means so conclusive then as it is today, that the Franco-Japanese 
and the Russo-Japanese agreements of 1907 presented a clearly defined 
threat to the American doctrine of China s territorial integrity and its 
corollary, the principle of equal opportunity, popularly known as the 
open door The reader of these pages is already aware that the efforts 
of the American government in the years 1899 to 1905 to insist on the 
integrity of China were sporadic, periods of positive assertion being fol 
lowed by silence and even admissions denying the principle. 15 The 
Franco-Japanese treaty (1907) asserted with clanty that it was the bust 
ness of Japan and France to maintain peace and order, should this be- 
come necessary in large areas of China Such responsibility obviously 
contemplated possible occupauon of Chinese terntory, a circumstance 
not to be reconciled easily with China s integrity And as for the open 
door in Manchuria after 1905, its status has never been described more 

“Un led States Forei£B Relat obs 1907 11 “65 MacMumy Treat a I 657-658 
“Text in Price The Rutsa-Japaaete Treat et 107 1 11 

“ A» in Secretary Hay a letter to President Roosevelt, May 1 1902 “ We recognize 
Vier VKussus} exceptional pos non in Northern China What we have been working 
for is that, no nutter what happenj eventually in northern China and Manchuria 
the Un ted States shall cot be placed ut any vorse positron than while the country was 
Under the unquestioned domination of China." Quoted n A. L. P Dennis, Ait enturel 
* Amtneaa D ploma ey 1896 1906 (New York 1928) 353 
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realistically than, by ex-President Roosevelt to .his successor. President 
Taft: 10 

. As regards Manchuria, if the Japanese choose to follow a course of con- 
duct to which we are adverse, we cannot stop it unless we are prepared to 
go to war. . . The Open Door policy in China was an excellent thing, 
and I hope it will be a good thing in the future, so far as it can be main- 
tained by general diplomatic agreement; but as has been proved by the 
whole history of Manchuria, alike under Russia and under Japan, the 
“Open Door” policy, as a matter of fact, completely disappears as soon as a 
powerful nation determines to disregard it, and is willing to run the risk 
of war rather than forego its intention. . i 

' _ ! 

The foregoing statement explains why the American government un- 
der the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt did not seriously challenge 
Japan’s claim of special interests in South Manchuria. There were 
Americans, however, both in and outside government who did attempt 
to challenge the Japanese position sometimes from motives of private 
and corporate profits, and sometimes from the higher ground of national 
policy and principle. In 1905 E. H. Harriman, hoping to build a round- 
the-world transportation system, reached an understanding with Ito 
and Katsura to finance the reconstruction of the railway (S.M.R.) which 
Japan hoped to acquire from Russia at the end of the war. After peace 
came, Japan dropped the scheme. In Tokyo it seemed better policy to 
secure funds in London, where the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had recently 
ibeen renewed, than in the United States, against which Japanese public" 
^opinion had been embittered by the Portsmouth Treaty, which had 
denied to the “victors” a war indemnity.! 7 

Far more aedve than Harriman in furthering American commerce 
and capital in Manchuria was Willard Straight, Consul-General of the 
'United States at Mukden, 1906-08., Straight' was convinced that the 
weakness of the United States in the Far East was due to the relatively 
, small American capital investment in China;, 13 He observed ’With 
much concern the contrasting growth of Japanese interests in Korea 
and Manchuria. A Sino-American publicity bureau which he inspired 
was so active that the Japanese protested and the bureau was liqui- 


10 Roosevelt to Taft, December 22, 1910, quoted by A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern 
Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), 132. 

"George Kerman, E. H. Hamman (2 vols., Boston, 1922), ch. xviu; Herbert Croly, 
Willaid Straight (New York, 192-1), 238-250. 

“For estimated figures see C. F. Render, Foreign Investments in China (Nctv York, 
1933), 239-260. 
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dated. 1 ® Straight made little progress with his official superiors so foag 
as Roosevelt remained m the White House Indeed the President was 
less concerned with Japan and American capital in Manchuria than he 
was with the possibility of hostile Japanese action against the Philip 
pines 

This was because a crisis had been precipitated in 1906 in Amencan- 
Japanese relations when the San Francisco School Board segregated 
Oriental students in the city schools The ‘ Gentleman’s Agreement," 
1907-08, restored in part a sense of diplomat^ calm, but war talk was 
such in the summer of 1907, that the President sent General Leonard 
Wood, commanding the troops in the Philippines, special instructions 
for meeting a Japanese attack, while Taft was again sent to Tokyo 
(October, 1907)3 from where he reported that Japan was anxious to 
avoid war To meet the crisis m more fundamental ways, Roosevelt 
decided on two lines of action 1) he sent the American fleet on a world 
cruise including Japanese ports (March 16, 1907, to February 22, 1909), 
and 2) he made concessions to Japan at the expense of China’s integrity 
in Manchuria The cruise of the American fleet signalized the arrival 
of American sea power, pointedly told the Japanese that the United 
States was not afraid to put its gun boats m any part of the Pacific, and 
pleased both the Canadians and the Australians 20 1 

While the American fleet pursued its course m foreign waters the 
President employed the less provocative arts of diplomacy with the Jap- 
anese in Washington A five year arbitration treaty was concluded 
with Japan (May 5, 1903) It was an innocuous affair excluding all 
questions of ‘ vital interests,” but nonetheless a peaceful gesture. 21 This 
was followed by an exchange of notes between Secretary of S tat Root 
and the Japanese Ambassador, Takahira (Nos ember 30, 1908), an agree- 
ment which ' was as unjioriant for what it left unsaid as for what it 
definitely sup ul a ted 22 Both countries were * firmly resolved reap* 
5 rocally to respect the territorial possessions belonging to each other” not 
only in eastern Asia but also in “the region of the Pacific Ocean,” abjur 
. ing therein ' any aggressive tendencies ” Each declared us support for 
! the ‘ existing status quo” for the open door, and for the independence and 

“Griswold Far Eastern Policy of the United Stales 138 

“T A Bailey, Theodore Roosevelt and She Japanese American Cmtt (Stanford Urn 
versity, 1934), chs. n, xu H F Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), th. X, 
I P Gooch and H W V Tempcrtey, edj British Documents on the Origins of the M or, 
l«n 1914 (11 volt., London, 1926 38), VIII, 455 fi 

505 Ba ,CF ^OtncscAmertaus Crisis 2 92 United Slates, Foreign Relations 190S 503- 

" Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the Untied Slates 129, text m Unued States, Foreign 
Relations MS. 511 12 
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The next step taken by the Department was to demand of China that 
the American bankers be admitted to the Huhuang railway loan then 
under negotiation between China and three banking groups represent 
ing British, French, and German interests. <Jhe new American policy' 
was thus striking at European financial monopoly in China Proper as 
well as at the Japanese in Manchuria This was in line with the objects 
of Taft and Knox to force American capital by diplomatic pressure” 
into a region of the w orld where it would not go of its own accord 1S 
As applied to Manchuria it meant that Secretary Knox was to attempt 
what was diplomatically impossible, to “smoke Japan out” of her posi- 
tion in Manchuria despite the fact that Japan by 1907 ‘ had given general 
notice of her determination to dominate as much of Manchuria as she 
could.'* 1 

THE CHINCHOW AIGUN RAILWAY PROJECT 

Implementation of the experiment was begun by Straight and Harn- 
man, who in 1909 were attempting to buy the Chinese Eastern Railway 
from Russia. What Harnman really wanted was the Japanese S.M.R , 
but the Japanese had refused to sell Therefore Harnman would force 
the sale by buying the Russian road and connecting it with the Gulf of 
Pcchihh by a new line parallel to the S MR from Chmchow (near 
Shanhaikwan where the Great Wall meets the sea) to Aigun on the 
Amur If the threat of construction did not bring the Japanese to terms, 
then actual construction of the Chmchow Aigun Ime would be under 
taken “He [Harnman] would smash competitors in Manchuria ex- 
actly as he had smashed them at home.” 23 , 

But Harrtman died on September 10, 1909, and although Straight 
secured from the Manchurian government on October 2, 1909, a pre 
liminary agreement to finance (by the American group) and construct 
(Pauling and Co ) the Chmchow Aigun line, the bankers m New York 
without Harnman s leadership became timid Harnman’s railroad pol 
mes had failed. / 

THE KNOX NEUTRALIZATION PROPOSAL 

It seemed therefore that if dollar diplomacy had any resources, this 
was the time to use them Accordingly, on November 6, 1909, Secre- 

“ Griswold Tar Eastern Pol cy of He Un ted Stales 146 

” J G Reid The Mancha Abd cal on and the Powers (Berkeley, 1935), 75, Gruwold, 
Far Eastern Policy of the United States 150 

Griswold Par Eastern Policy of the •United States 152 153, Rad. hlanchu Abdication, 
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tary Knox made two striking (some would say fantastic) proposals ( to 
Great Britain: 1) that the foreign-owned Manchurian railways (C.E.R. 
and S.M.R. systems) be “neutralized” by providing China with, funds 
to purchase them through a great multi-power loan,. .during the life of 
which the railroads would be under foreign, international control; 2) 
in case “neutralization” proved impracticable, that Great Britain join 
with the United States in supporting the Chinchow-Aigun project and 
in inviting powers “friendly to complete commercial neutralization of 
Manchuria to participate.” 20 These propositions were nothing if not 
Gargantuan. 

Sir Edward Grey approved “the general principle” of the neutral- 
ization proposal but thought it “wiser to postpone” any consideration 
of its application. As to the Chinchow-Aigun proposal, Sir Edward 
thought nothing should be done until China had agreed to Japanese 
participation. With this British approval in principle,, but refusal in 
fact, Knox approached the Chinese, French, German, Japanese, and 
-Russian governments. 

Russia and Japan after consulting with each other rejected the neu- 
tralization scheme in notes which showed a marked similarity (January 
21, 1910). Russia found that “nothing appears at the present time to 
threaten either his (China’s] sovereignty or the open door policy in 
Manchuria,” and added that “establishment of an international adminis- 
tration and control of the Manchurian railroads . . . would seriously 
injure Russian interests.” As for the Chinchow-Aigun proposal, the 
Russians labelled it as “strategic and poliucal.” Indeed, the Russians 
made it clear that they proposed to examine with great care any and all 
future proposals that might be made for financing railroads in Man- 
churia. 30 « 

Japan replied that “the most serious objection to die proposal in ques- 
tion lies in the fact that it contemplates a very important departure from 
the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth.” In the Japanese view, the 
open door was not threatened, and the interests of economy and effi- 
ciency would not be served by substituung international for national 
control of the Manchurian railroads. 

Japan and Russia then addressed China, protesting against the Chin- 
chow-Aigun project and demanding that they be consulted before for- 
eign capital was employed in Manchurian railway enterprise. 31 As a 
result France and Great Britain gave notice that they would not support 

21 United States, Foreign Relations, 1910, 234 ff. 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1910, 234 ff. 

31 United States, Foreign Relations, 1910, 257. 
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the United States in. this hne-* 2 ' The Gargantuan plans, of Harnman, 
Straight, and Knox had miscarried.'’ But this was not alL* 3 
RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATIES OF 1910 
Secretary Knox, in the view of the British government, had hastened, 
if he did not actually cause, a tightening of the Russian and the Japanese 
spheres in Manchuria M On July 4, 1910 (of all days!), Russia and 
Japan signed two conventions, again as in 1907, one public, the other 
secret They announced to the world ‘ the perfecting” of their connect 
mg railway service m Manchuria, refrained from any meftuon of China's 
integrity and the open door, but engaged publicly in case the status quo 
should be menaced to decide the measures that they may judge it neces- 
sary to take for the maintenance of the said status quo ’ 

Secretly the two powers reaffirmed the line of demarcation drawn be- 
tween their spheres in 1907, and strengthened their "special position” by 
recognizing the right of each within its ow n sphere, freely ta take all 
measures necessary for the safeguarding and the defense of those inter 
csts Neither would hinder the consolidauon and further develop- 
ment of the special interests of the other,” while each would "refrain 
from all political activity ’ within the other s sphere Finally, the secret 
convention provided for * common action” in defense of their special 
interests* 5 

The significance of dollar diplomacy as practiced by Knox in this 
instance is that it had not opened, on the contrary, it had closed, the 
door to American capital in Manchuria Russia and Japan had, with the 
approval of England and France, been drawn together to protect their 
"special interests ’ Germany gave the United States some moral” sup- 
port, not because she cared for American principles but because of her 
own isolation among the big powers — Britain, France, Russia, and Japan 
— in China Even Straight and the bankers turned on Knox, accused 
him of using them as instruments of an aggressive policy, and threat 
cned to w ithdraw from the far eastern field 3T 
“United States, Foreign Reiatsans 191(1,256,268 

"The best treatment of the international politics combatting the hoot proposal* are 
Price The Russo Japanese Treaties i6 B and Rod Manchu Abdication chi. nr vt. 

“ Retd, Mane Ast Abdication 142, British Documents. Vlfl, 4S5 

“Price, Tie- E ussa-Japanest Treaties 42 46, textof secret convention. 1U-U6 The 
evidence of these authorities and many others would seem to discred t the conclusion of 
C ^ Young that reference to "Russian and Japanese spheres of inBuence there fin 
Manchuria]. where none has ever existed" a unwarranted- CUhiiUMa’c Second Eaotnut 
m blanch, na 6 

*" Griswold far Eastern policy of the V nisei States. 157 

"Croly W Hard Straight 339 344 Straight and the Department of State also blamed 
the British for not co-operating with the United States. CnswcJd, however, hold* that "it 
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KOREA A RESIDENCY-GENERAL 
For the administration of her protectorate Japan created a residency 
general (December 20, 1905) with one of her ablest statesmen, Hirobuuu 
Ito, as resident general The resident general was to control and direct 
matters relating to diplomatic affairs in addition to supervising other 
phases of the Korean government, such as the department of finance, 
previously subject to Japanese advice. 42 Within certain limits he had 
authority to issue ordinances and to suspend the operation of certain 
laws He could control the appointment of Korean office holders, but 
not the palace advisers with whom the emperor surrounded himself 
It was through these that the emperor secretly maintained anti Japanese 
contacts w ith Koreans in Russia and China 

EPISODE OF THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE, 1907 

Despite the fact that by 1907 the Korean royal palace was guarded by 
Japanese pobce, an official Korean delegation, bearing credentials from 
the emperor, and advised by H B Hulbcrt, an American teacher long 
resident in Korea, arrived at the Hague Peace Conference. The mis 
sion was to make known “the violation of our [Korean] rights by the 
Japanese and to re-establish ‘direct diplomatic relations” with the pow- 
ers. 41 Neither the Conference nor the Dutch government would re- 
ceive the mission. 

Japan acted promptly' Foreign Minister Tadasu Hayashi went to 
Seoul to confer with Ito With the Elder Statesmen they agreed that 
‘the hour had not jet come to push to extreme limits [annexation] the 
chastisement for the felony committed.” Instead ‘ the [Korean cm 
peror] king was forced to abdicate the throne in favor of his son," and a 
new agreement was concluded “whereby the Japanese resident general 
became a \ irtual regent." 44 Under this agreement all matters of inter 
nal administration as well as foreign relations were tb be controlled by 
the resident general 

With Japanese control tightening its grip on the enure Korean admin 
istrauon, the Korean problem as seen by the Japanese government again 
became an integral part of the larger Manchurian scene where, as we 
have noted, Japan and Russia had come to an understanding (in the 
1907 and 1910 secret treaues) m order to block the financial and poliucal 

“Un led States, Foreign ErUuans 1906 n 1025 2 

a The Independent (New York), LX1H (1907) -425 

u Vnce The Russo-Japanese Treaties 33 Tatsuit Takeuchi W& and Diplomacy in the 
Japanese Empire (Garden Cit>. 1935), 162 163 
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policies of Straight, Harriman, and Knox, with their dollar diplomacy. 
As early as the spring of 1909 Foreign Minister Komura had 'secured 
the approval of Premier Katsura and Prince Ito to a memorandum 
“strongly recommending” Korean annexation,' 15 and by July the pro- 
posal had the approval of the cabinet and the emperor. Meanwhile Ito, 
having resigned t as resident-general (June 14, 1909) to become president 
of the Privy Council, went to Harbin (October, 1909) to confer with 
Russian Minister of Finance Kokovtseff to prepare the way for a closer 
understanding with Russia. 10 On July 12, 1909, Viscount Sone, who 
bad replaced Ito in Korea, had already secured an agreement placing the 
administration of Korean courts and prisons under direct Japanese con- 
trol. Indeed, every preparation had been made for executing the pre- 
determined policy of annexation. The assassinadon of Ito by a Korean 
(fanatic or patriot?) in Harbin (October 26, 1909) served only to in- 
crease the popular and public demand in Japan for immediate annex- 
ation. 17 On May 30, 1910, General Terauchi, retaining his post as Jap- 
anese minister of war, succeeded Sone as resident-general in Korea. 
On June IS, Prime Minister Katsura announced the intended annex- 
ation of Korea to the press. On June 22, the Tokyo government created 
“the Imperial Colonial Board, with Prime Minister Katsura as Presi- 
dent, having under it the administration of Formosa, Sakhalin, the 
[Kwantung] Leased Territory, and Korea.” 18 Then on June 24, the day 
on which the draft Russo-Japanese treaties of July 4, 1910, were shown 
Ito the British and French governments, the Korean police were placed 
under the command of the Japanese resident-general and minister of 
war. General Terauchi, “under heavy guard,” reached Seoul on July 
23. “All organs of public opinion” had been “suspended or ruthlessly 
suppressed.” 49 In the audience that followed, Terauchi presented the 
young Korean sovereign with a face-saving means of escape : a request J) 
for annexation from the emperor of Korea to the emperor of Japan. - ' 0 / 
The treaty of annexation was signed August 22, 1910, and proclaimed 
seven days later. 51 In Japan ‘annexation was ‘‘acclaimed, as a great 
achievement.” 52 

“Tatsuji Takcuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, 164. - 

“Straight, it yviH be recalled, had negotiated the preliminary agreement for Anglo- 
American financing of the Chinchow-Aigun railway on October 2, 1909, after nearly three 
) car;, of sporadic effort. 

' “Tatsuji Takcuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese. Empire, 164. 

“ Price, The Russo-Japanese Treaties, 59. 
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61 Text in British and Foreign State Papers, 1909-1910, 992-993. 
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Chapter 20 

riRST YEARS OF REPUBLICANISM IN CHINA 


r j 1911 Ac Manchu dynasty had ruled China for 26? years. Like 
other successful conquerors of the Middle Kingdom, it had recog 
nixed the superior cultural attainments of the conquered people, and it 
had associated Chinese with Manchus in gov einment Thus the dynasty 
not only held the Mandate of Heaven but also ruled at tunes with dis- 
tinction. By mid nineteenth century, how ever, the Manchus faced eco- 
nomic dislocation at home and the impact of the Western world of ideas 
on their seaboard These conditions called for radical adjustments in 
China’s political, economic, and social structure — adjustments which 
the Sino-Manchu political hierarchy could neither conceive nor execute. 
To be sure, in the face of impending disaster, the aging and incompetent 
Empress Dowager sought refuge in reform, bilt as was noted in the dis- 
cuss on of these measures (Chapter 17) her conversion was more appar- 
ent than real To the last it was her purpose to giv e the shadow and not 
the substance of reform 

IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION 
A series of events which may be described as the immediate causes of 
the Revolution of 1911 began with, the year 1903 There was the death 
of the unfortunate young emperor Kuang hsu, followed shortly by die 
passing of the old Empress Dowager herself. She had already provided 
for the succession by unw isely placing an infant on the throne, with the 
Manchu, Prince Ch un, as nominal regent Thus when death removed 
the strong if unscrupulous hand of Old Buddha, the helm of state was 
legally in the keeping of a child directed by a regent who although well 
meaning enough was almost completely devoid of political wisdom and 
the capacities of leadership , The seriousness of these events should be 
considered m relation to the complete Chinese picture during the first 
decade of the century the abortive reforms of 1893, die disasters of the 
Boxer Revolt, the inroads of the Western powers and Japan, the use of 
Chinese soil as battlegrounds in the Russo-Japanese War, and the reduc- 
tion of Manchuria to the status of Russian and Japanese spheres of in- 
353 
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fluence. All of these events called for die appearance of dynamic and 
far-sighted leadership at Peking. Adding to the political void at Pe- 
king was the retirement of Yuan Shih-k’p. Yuan had been the main 
support of the Empress Dowager. Among the high officers of the court 
and the metropolitan administration, he alone had’some appreciation of 
the need of reform and some capacity to carry it into effect. With 
Yuan, there also went into retirement many of the abler lesser officials 
whom he had trained and who were responsive to his leadership. In 
October, 1909, Chang Chih-tungJ the great Yangtze viceroy, died. The 
•result was that while officially the reform program was continued, it 
t became litdc more than a succession of edicts and blueprints.' 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

As already noted (Chapter 17), the reform program called for the 
creation of a national assembly. This body met for the first time in 
October, 1910. Since half of its members were-Imperial appointees, and 
the remainder were chosen by a very narrow electorate, it was assumed 
that the assembly would be largely a. rubber stamp for the government. 
Actually it proved to be anything but docile. It forced the government 
to promise a parliament in 1913 instead of after the longer nine-year 
period of preparadon provided in the reform program. It threatened 
to impeach members of die government, and attacked its fiscal and ad- 
ministrative policies with vigor. Early in 1911 it demanded a responsi- 
ble cabinet, winning the demand in principle at least before adjourn- 
ment. /At this point the weather vane of Chinese politics was pointing, 
ttlbeit somewhat uncertainly, toward evolutionary constitutional reform 
rather than to political revolution. Yet within a! few months the Man- 
,chu dynasty had abdicated, and a new government, republican in name, 
had taken its place/ ' 

THE RETURN OF FLOOD AND FAMINE 

1 Conditions favorable to revolution were present in the China of 1910 
.and 1911. Pressure of population on the means of subsistence together 
with recurring crises of famine occasioned by fiood and drought was iiY 
no sense a new feature of the Chinese scene. Such disasters had oc- 
curred many rimes in Chinese history, and, in the modern period, they 
had returned with startling frequency. In the twenty-five years pre- 
ceding the Revolution of 1911, population had increased by perhaps as 
many as 50,000,000 persons, and while some of these found new homes 
in Manchuria and other sparsely populated areas of the empire or mi- 
grated abroad to Indo-China and the Malay States, these movements 
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provided no relief for the basic problem of livelihood in China’s popu- 
lous regions The years 1910 and 1911 marked the culmination of a 
senes of bad seasons Floods and drought in varying degree of intensity 
destroyed crops over a wide area Estimates of the ravages and the toll 
of human life vary, but it is clear that hundreds of thousands died, and 
several millions were on the verge of starvation Those who survived 
were psychologically prepared for any movement, rebellious or other- 
wise, which promised relief 

Throughout China discontent had also been fanned byjising jaxes 
Every measure in the reform program of 1901 and after had called tor' 
expenditure, the new army, new railroads, the new educational system. 
In addition, there were the charges on the Japanese war indemnity of 
1895, and the more onerous charges of the Boxer Indemnity oE 1901. 

CENTRALIZATION VERSUS PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
Closely linked with popular criticism of tax policies was the tendency 
of certain features of the reform program to encroach on the traditional 
autonomy of the provinces In so far as the reform program possessed 
a real purpose, other than that of sav ing the dynasty, it was to give China 
a national progressive government capable of holding the sovereignly 
of the state, and of protecting it from foreign encroachment. This 
could only be done by sacrificing in large measure the autonomy of the 
provinces where, however, vested local interests were loathe to part with 
the prerogatives which time and custom had given them It was the 
time-honored quesuon of centralization versus decentralization, and the 
mores of China leaned heavily toward the latter. 

The issue came to focus on the question of financing and thus con- 
trolling proposed trunk line railroads designed to be the first step in 
solving China’s problem of communications. In the midst of the gen- 
eral agnation for reform after 1905, usually known as the “rights re- 
covery” movement, there was a strong demand for railroad construction 
on a provincial rather than a national basis, and for financing these lines 
with Chinese rather than foreign funds It was a natural reaction to 
foreign concession grabbing and foreign financial control, while at the 
same time it was an equally natural expression of traditional Chinese 
political habits But it was an unpractical policy. The huge sums 
necessary could not be raised in the provinces, and even such sums as 
were collected were dissipated m faulty speculation or unadulterated 
graft Likewise, it was beginning to dawn on the Peking government 
that a program of national reform, if it were to be dominated by Peking, 
must presuppose national communications such as railroads. Accord- 
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ingly, early in 1911, Peking began to prosecute with vigor its policy of 
railroad centralization. Foreign loans were contracted for the Han- 
kow-Canton and Hankow-Szechwan trunk lines. At the same time 
the government sought to reach a settlement with the provincial in- 
terests involved. This proved to be difficult. Although the bonds with 
which Peking proposed to recompense the provinces concerned repre- 
sented a reasonably liberal settlement^ it did not satisfy the local in- 
terests. Official protests were lodged at Peking, and in Szechwan 
there were public demonstrations on a wide scale. Discontent took the 
\form of an open, if, indeed, a minor, rebellion. It was a situation in 
ivvhich Peking, fearful lest the movement spread to other provinces, 
.hesitated to act promptly or with force. 1 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1911 

While the Imperial government was debating measures to settle the 
railroad troubles in Szechwan, an event of momentous import occurred 
in the central Yangtze Valley. At Hankow, on October 9, an explosion 
occurred within the Russian concession in a bomb factory operated by 
followers of Sun Yat-sen. Investigations led to the arrest and execution 
of a number of republican revolutionaries. These events precipitated a 
military revolt among troops at Wuchang across the river from Han- 
k jkow, where leaders of the revolt dragged their commander, Colonel Li 
Yuan-hung, from under his bed, presenting him with the choice of 
immediate death or ; leadership of the rebellion.'-'' Being a practical man, 
.though at die time far from a revolutionist, Colonel Li chose the latter. 
'Within a brief period the three major cities of the middle Yangtze — 
Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang — were in rebel hands. 

From this center, the revolt spread rapidly, particularly in the prov- 
inces south of the Yangtze. While revolts occurred in some regions of 
the north, such as Shensi/Shantung, and Chihli, generally speaking the 
north remained loyal to the Imperial government. The pattern was 
that of a series of local and largely bloodless rebellions seemingly unco- 
ordinated and without unified leadership. The disclosure of revo- 
lutionary plans at Hankow had been premature. Revolutionists in 
widel y, scattered areas were not acung cur a predetermined national 
plan/ While the Wuchang group was attempting to co-ordinate the 
movement by requesting provinces which had declared their independ- 
ence 'to send delegates to a Wuchang revolutionary council, the revolu- 
tion spread to Shanghai, where a new rebel government, led for the 

‘Far a full discussion sec P. H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus (London, 1912). 

3 P. M. A. Linebargcr, Government in Republican China (New York, 1938), 145. 
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moment by Wu T mg fang, a Cantonese and former Minister to the 
United States, attempted to speak for the revolution as a whole Inter 
revolutionary politics was thus making its appearance The Shanghai 
<-roup was dominated by Cantonese who w ere determined that leader 
ship in the rebellion should not remain with the Yangtze provinces 
centered at Wuchang Fortunately all the revolutionary groups were 
at one in their determination that the Manchus must go This and 
Li 'iuan hung s willingness to give way to Shanghai s so-called ' mili- 
tary government prevented an open break and permuted the Canton 
elements to lead ” "* 

EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION IN PEKING 

Peking fearful of dealing vigorously with the revolt against its rad 
way policies in Szechwan, was even less capable of meeting wisely the 
ann-dynasuc revolts begun at Hankow The government was embar 
rassed not only by rebellion, which was spreading to practically every 
region of South China, but also by the reconvening on October 22, less 
than two weeks after the Wuchang rising, of the National Assembly 
Heartened by the general spirit of rebellion, the Assembly forced the 
dismissal of those who had pushed the nauonal railroad policy, again 
demanded responsible cabinet government, insisted that a constitution 
be adopted only with the consent of the Assembly, and that political of 
fenders be pardoned Since many of the northern troops refused to 
move south to suppress the rebellions unul these questions had been 
settled the government had no recourse other than to ’grant the de- 
mand! On November 3, the dynasty gave its approval in edicts es- 
tablishing a constitutional monarchy Meanwhile the regent. Prince 
Chun had induced Yuan Shihkai to icturn to Peking by promising 
him unlimited powers Yuan promptly resumed his command of the 
military forces, and on November 8 the Nauonal Assembly elected him 
premier 

THE POLICY OF YUAN SHIHKAI 

Yuan Shihk ais critics have dealt harshly with his record He has 
been characterized as “a soldier and diplomat from the North, narrow 
in outlook, altogether a tradition-bound official despite his up-to-date 
ideas— an opportunist and a realist in politics. * Actually Yuan was 
far more than these While he had his limitations, and they were es 
ceedingly large, he had v Shown genuinely progressive tendencies*- He 

*H 1{ V nacte, Modern Conn imiontf De elopmenl in Chat (Pnncc ton 1920) 102 
Linebirjrr Corn-no ml is hep Hs <a» China 147 
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\was an opportunist and a realist j>ut he was not altogether tradition- 
bound. v-Sorae of his non-military ideas were as up-to-date as his mili- 
tary ones. He was a pi ogres sive, capable of carrying out needed re- 
forms, as the previous decade had shown, and a tried, administrator ia 
civil and particularly in military affairs. He was not a republic an and 
did not believe in 1911 that republicanism was the answer to China’s 
ills, in which view he was by no means alone among' China’s abler mem 
Like many other Chinese of sober thought, Yuan seems to have held to 
i the view that it would be fatal for China to attempt a complete break 
.with the spirit or the political machinery of the past, and that the 
'stability of reform would depend in some major degree on Confucian 
mores and not exclusively on the adoption of^Western ideologies. 5 In- 
vested by the dynasty with supreme powers, and endowed by the Na- 
tional Assembly with the post of prime ministervYiian’s task was to put 
a stop to rebellion, and then to carry on the constitutional reforms of 
the Assembly. ^-Yuan, however, appears to have entertained purposes 
more subtle than these. While not seeking the destruction of the dy- 
nasty, Yuan was for the time willing to permit the spread of the south- 
ern rebellions in order to force the Manchus to accept and play the role 
of the passive, constitutional monarchy. , There appears to be no doubt 
that Yuan’s Imperial forces were superior in every respect to the revolu- 
tionary armies of Li, yet the northern armies were never permitted to 
push their advantages to ultimate and decisive victory. So long as these 
conditions prevailed, Y uan was able to impose his will in Peking and 
also in the subsequent negotiations with the republican rebels. 

THE REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP 

* <■ 

Opposed to Y uan, to the dynasty, and to the National Assembly stood 
the republican rebel armies of Li Yuan-hung, the so-called “military 
government” (Cantonese) at Shanghai, and the southern provinces 
which had declared their independence. J ‘Half of China was in the 
grip of a “spontaneous” revolt which lacked personal leadership. On 
‘(October 10, when the Hankow incident occurred. Sun Yat-sen, a Can- 
• tonese revolutionist and exile, and the ideological leader~oFthe revolu- 
v tion, was in the United States. Not until two months later (December 
2 4, 191 1) did this man, who had been the leader of, the revolutionary 
movement since its inception, and who, more than any other, was to 
shapethe political thinking of twentieth-century Chinayreach Shanghai. 

Born in 1866 or 1867, Sun Yat-sen was reared in the rebellious Can- 
tonese atmosphere which had nurtured the T’ai-p’ing and other revolts. 

"A. M. Kotcncv, The Chinese Soldier (Shanghai, 1937), 82-83. 
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Sun w as unreduced to Western life and learning dirough his attendance 
at school in Honolulu and medical college in Hongkong Through 
these experiences his early rebel patriotism was developed and matured 
into a philosophy of nationalism for China '-'His object was the creation 
of a modern nation statedly the umc of the Sino-Japanesc War, 
189405, Suns ideas were finding expression through secret revolution- 
ary organizations../ The movement was first known as the Hung 
Chung Hut, or Society for the Regeneration of China (1S94 1905), for 
the next seven years (1905 1912), as the T ung A {eng Hut, or League of 
Common Alliance, the Kuonuntang, or National People’s Party (1912 
1914), the Chung Hua Ki Ming Tang, or Chinese Revolutionary Farty 
(19141920), and, after 1920 the Kuonuntang ^ The ideology of the 
movement was nationalistic, anti-dynastic, increasingly anti monarchal, 
and finally, republican^- 

THE PEACE NLGOI lATlONS 
The return of Sun ’tai sen, while inspiring to the revolutionists, did 
not alter the fact that for the moment at least they were incapable of 
carrying the revolution to a successful conclusion or of holding us 
leadership In the previous two decades the republican leaders had 
made the intellectual transition from Confucian to Western political 
ideology This did not mean that Confucian ideology vv as absent from 
Sun s thought, nor did it signify that the Chinese masses had any under 
standing of the new philosophy The balance between the hoary tradi 
tions of dynastic rule and the mysteries of republicanism was held not 
by Sun A at sen but by Yuan Shih k ai With subtle appreciation of his 
political and military advantage. Yuan attempted to negotiate a settle 
ment with Li Yuan hung, finally agreeing w uh Li’s consent to deal with 
the republican group at Shanghai vThis was in December, 1911. 
Meanwhile, at Lt s suggestion, delegates from the “independent” south- 
ern provinces assembled at a national convention in Nanking and 
elected Sua_X * i r -v rn y revision'll p resident It was this more unified 
republican regime which finally Concluded the peace setdement with 
Yuan’s representative, T* ang Shao-yi, an American-educated Cantonese, 
s/ In the ensuing negouations the monarchy was brought to an end and 
a republic, in name at least, was created Sun Yat sen stepped down 
from the presidency, and at his suggestion the Nanking Convenuon 
elected Jfuan Shih k’ai first provisional president of the Republic of 
China ./Sun s relinquishment of the presidency may have been due in 
some degree to his desire to remain solely the ideological leader of the 
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new China, but the more decisive factor in his decision was the political 
and military power of Yuan. 

The new regime was to be inaugurated with the arrival of Yuan at 
Nanking. However, Nanking represented the south and was con- 
trolled by the southern Republicans, while Yuan’s armies were in the 
vicinity of -Peking. This explains why a military mutiny engineered 
by Yuan near Peking made it inconvenient for the new president to 
leave the old capital. By this means Yuan was able to force the Re- ( 
public under his own leadership to come to Peking, the home of tradi-i^ 
tion and conservatism. Furthermore, the abdication edicts, dictated by ' 
Yuan himself and promulgated on February 12, 1912, implied clearly 
that the new president derived his power by transfer from dre throne 
rather Jthan by mandate of the Republic, thus strengthening his position 
in the view of the tradition-minded masses. 0 C 

THE FOREIGN POWERS AND THE END 
OF THE DYNASTY 

The end of the Manchu dynasty and the emergence of Yuan Shih-k’ai 
in a new position of power as president of the Republic of China were 
not due solely to the political and military advantages enjoyed by Yuan 
within China. Both the Republic and Yuan’s leadership therein were 
in part the creation of the great foreign powers.'^ From 1908 and even 
earlier, the fate of the Manchu dynasty rested on its capacity to prevent 
further disintegration in the political and social fabric of China, to arrest 
foreign concession hunters, and to forestall the ultimate pardtion of the 
empire by the foreign powers. In those crucial years between 1908 and 
1912 the powers failed both singly and collecdvely to support the Im- 
perial government to these ends. Indeed, the rivalries of the powers 
in their efforts to control China politically and economically weakened 
what little prestige was left to the dynasty and thereby invited provincial 
opposition to Peking’s national railway policies. Again, the reforms 
which Peking planned for the border territories of Tibet, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria — reforms designed eventually to bring these areas into a 
national China — were frowned upon by England, Russia, and Japan. 
From the Wuchang rebellion in October, 1911, until the abdication 
edicts of February 12, 1912, the powers did nothing to prevent the col- 
lapse of the Imperial regime. On the contrary, they assisted Yuan 
Shih-k’ai in his ambitions to head the new Republic^ As a result of 

“Texts of the abdication edicts are in The China Year Book, 1913 (Shanghai, I"’ 3 ' 
I8M8-L 
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conflicting power interests afid of commitments from some of the pow 
ers, Yuan was able to count on. diplomatic and financial support before 
the conclusion of hn negotiations with the southern republicans and 
before he bad been elevated to the presidency In a word 

The powers were willing to permit a republic under Yuan, for they could 
bargain with him to recognize the sialut quo in exchange for potiUcal recog 
muon and foreign loans, and such an arrangement would not interfere with 
autonomous Tibet, Turkistan, and outer Mongolia, nor with the spc>. 12] 
position of Rusua and Japan in Manchuria, nor with the consortium’s finan 
cial control plans for China T 

EARLY PHASES OF Y CAN'S GOVERNMENT 
*AVith the establishment of the Republic, ChtniLdid not enter an era 
of republicanism but rather one of militarism^This is accounted for 
by a number of considerations.* The national army organized by Li 
Hung-chang and Yuan Shih k’ai was a northern army; it was not truly 
national m character, and its officers thought of themselves as the serv- 
ants of Yuan, not of the State In the southern provinces during the 
rcvoluuoa, authority tended to shift to those provincial leaders who 
could command the personal allegiance of troops in their respecuve 
areas Thus both during and succeeding die Revoluuon, military au- 
thority was also political authority ^Smce as a result of revolutionary 
conditions the number of men under arms increased rapidly, there were 
few checks upon the power of these personal, and, in most cases, ir- 
responsible, armies^, 

Not being in 3 position to destroy or disband these independent 
provincial armies. Yuan’s only recourse was to make allies of them* 
This he did in a measure by appointing their Aommandets as provincial 
governors Eventually he hoped to replace them by avil administra- 
tions responsive to his Peking government. This would be done by 
coaxing the provincial militarists into various government posts in the 
capital, thus separating them from, their armies, the source of their 
strength In these circumstanccx^Chma was faced with militarism, 
national or local or a combination of both .There was no strong mid- 
dle class to opppse the spread of militarism-^ nd as for the masses, their 

'’John Gilbert Rad Tic ilantin Abdication and tie P’meri }90S 19/2 (Berkeley, 
Note in particular ibe summary of the policies of the respective powers, 

Fot a contemporary discussion of the situation see Trank J Goodnow, "Reform in 
Cluna- Amman Pol, tool Science Rtvew tX (1915) 209 221 Good now. President 
of Johns Hopkins University, was constitutional adviser to Rrcudcnt Yuan. 
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understanding of the Revolution was little more than a naive belief 
that it meant the end of taxation. 

Meanwhile, the new government was attempting to get under way 
at Peking under the terms of a Provisional Constitution adopted at Nan- 
king in March, 1912. Being the product of southern republicanism, 
this Cons tituti on was shaped with the idea of making the president 
subject to parliamentary will. Under it, the Nanking Convention or 
Council was to act as a parliament until elections had been held. 
.Yuan’s firsts cabinet represented a compromise between his own wishes 
and those of the parliament, but as early as the summer of 1912 the clash 
between executive and parliament was becoming apparent. > *In August, 
jSun Yat-seh’s republican followers announced organization of their 
(political party, the KuominUing, to which Yuan replied by organizing 
}liis oivn Progressive Party, the Chjnpatang. When the new and Rest 
'National Assembly under the Provisional Constitution met early in 
1913, the Kuomintang held the strongest position but did not have 
absolute control. In July, a second republican revolt was suppressed 
I byjf tian. Yet on October 10, 1913, the Assembly removed Yiian’s pro- 1 
l visional status by electing him president of the Republic. Less than a , 
'month later, November 4, Yuan suppressed the Kuamintang. Then ’ 
by presidential decree, January 10, 1914, he “suspended” the Assembly 
and replaced it with his own Constitutional Council. This body 
brought forth on May 1, 1914, its own constitution, known as thejCon- 
. stitutionnl Compact. ” It created a “presidential government, and legiti- 
matized” Yiian’s dictatorship. - 

s J/ln this manner Yuan was attempting to pave the Way for a restoration 
■of monarchy widt himself on the throne.,. In theory at least, constitu- 
tional monarchy as proposed in 1898 by K’ang Yu-wei seemed more 
likely to succeed than republicanism. This view was presented to Yuan 
in a memorandum, August 9, 1915, by his constitutional adviser, Profes- 
~sor Frank Goodriow. Goodnow pointed out the desirability, viewing 
China’s problems of government in the abstract, “of establishing a con- 
stitutional monarchy if there was general demand for it rather than of 
maintaining the trappings of Republicanism without operative democ- 
>racy.”° As a result therefore of “a circus of plebiscites and constitu-i 
kional councils, ’’-constitutional monarchy was proclaimed in December, j 
1 >1915. , It was short-lived. No considerable body of the Chinese people J 
had any understanding of the relative merits of constitutional monarchy 
versus republicanism but there were provincial and republican leaders 


* Lincbarger, Government in Republican China, 153-151. 
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with following enough to oppose Yuan as a monarch of any kind Re 
volt promptly flared in \unnan and spread rapidly through the south 
\ uan renounced the throne in March, and died ihrcc months later, on 
June 6, 1916 w / 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY AND THE RLVOLUTION 

The collapse of the Manchu dynasty, as noted was due in part to 
the acquiescence of the powers. In like manner, the hope of a stable 
republic would depend m great measure on the diplomatic and financial 
policies of the same great powers. China s new republican government 
of 1912 was “without funds and with increasing unpaid obligations " 11 
U was inevitable that China should seek foreign financial aid which, 
however, could not be divorced from implications of foreign political 
control It should be recalled that the Revolution of 1911 was, among 
other things a reaction and protest against the foreign scramble for 
concessions which followed the Sino-Japancsc War of 1894-95, and 
which continued with increasing intensity until the outbreak of the 
Revolution Indeed the politico-financial rivalry of the powers was so 
great that the) themselves be ft an to favpr pooling certain types of loans 
to Ch na through an international banking agency called the con 
sortium This agency was to be composed of groups of bankers desig 
nated by their rcspccuv c governments. Thus loans made through the 
consortium vvoul 1 be subject to a double test their acceptability to the 
bankers on economic grounds and to the powers on political grounds. 
In its embryonic stage in 1909 the consortium included only British, 
Fren v h and German banking groups who were proposing to finance 
and construct for the Chinese government the so-called Hukuang rati 
wavs in Central and South China. 1 * 

The Hukuang railwa)s were to teach southward from Hankow to 
Canton and also westward from Hankow into Szechwan. When, 
however in die spring of 1909, the Bnush French, and German bank- 
mg groups signed the contract for the construction of these lines, they 
encountered diplomatic opposiuon first from the United States and 
then from Russia and Japan. As early as 1893, United States interests 
represented by the Amcncan-China Development Company had sc 
cured a contract from the Chinese government to build a railroad from 
Hankow to Canton Later, in 1904 and 1905, the Chinese, the British, 

*" For a more dcuded duom»Q o( the monarchy movement. Xt Viruuhe; Modern Con 
rfcrmioBal Deielopiant in Chtnj 179 2 tl 

'“C.F Remet Foratn leteammi, ,n Cirej (New York, 1933) 126 
See F V Field. A max™ I'm*) felon in the Chan, Co*mrt, um , (New York, 19J1) 
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and the French governments admitted the right of American capital 
to a share in a loan for another railroad from Hankow to Chengtu, but 
as late as 1909 “no American financial interests had expre*ssed a desire 
■ to participate." 13 But, while American financiers had shown no desire 
to follow' up these early American concessions or to compete with 
| European capital in China, the Taft administration for purposes of 
\ high policy was determined that they should enter the field actively. 
•At the instance of the State Department an American banking group 
was formed, headed by }. P. Morgan and Company, and, when opposi- 
tion to the entry of this group into the consortium and the Hukuang 
loan was encountered, President Taft appealed directly to Prince Ch’un, 
the regent. 11 The Taft policy in Central China, as previously noted in 
the case of Manchuria, was to inject American capital into China as a 
f means of creating an open door policy and preserving the territorial in- 
5 tegrity of the empire. Finally .fin May, 1911, on the eve of the Revolu- 
• tion, the American group was admitted to the consortium, but at the 
(price of bitter European resentment. 15 '. ~ 

With the progress of the Revolution and the establishment of the 
Republic, the interest of the consortium, on the surface at least, was 
directed toward providing the impecunious government at Peking with 
funds to maintain itself and to create stable conditions throughout the 
empire. In principle, .the Republic was to be assisted through inter- 
national financial co-operation. However, the road to this objective 
was beset with many obstacles. Russia and Japan, though' borrowing 
countries, demanded admission to the consortium. Their banking 
groups were admitted in June, 1912. Here it should be emphasized 
that this expanded six-power consortium represented not merely an in- 
terest in investment banking but also the political interests of their re- 
spective governments relative to China. New difficulties appeared as 
this larger consortium renewed its negotiations with Peking. The Chi- 
nese administration objected to several features of the consortium. The 
loan terms demanded by the bankers and the control measures which 
they proposed to exercise over expenditures were regarded by the Chi- 
nese as excessive. Furthermore, in the view of the Chinese government 
and of foreign bankers who were not included in the various groups, 
(he consortium was really an attemptjo create a monopoly controlling 


a William Phillips, Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the State Department, to Secre- 
tary Knox, June 10, 1909. Knox papers, quoted by A. Whitney Griswold, Far Eastern 
Policy oj the United States (New York, 1938), 143. 
u United States, Foreign Relations, 1909 , 178. 

15 Herbert Croly, Willard Straight (New York, 1924), 390-394.' 
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the Chinese loan market ^'Therefore, while the consortium was ready 
to advance to- China a large reorganization loau, the Peking government 
attempted to negotiate on more favorable terms with independent 
bankers in London t 

In the midst of this complicated political financial wire pulhng at Pe- 
king, the Wilson administration had come into power at Washington 
The umid American banking group asked whether it would continue 
to enjoy in its China investments the active support of the Department 
of State President Wilson replied on March 18, 1913, withdrawing 
official support from the American group because he found the control 
measures of the proposed reorganization loan “to touch, very nearly the 
administrative independence of China itself " 17 . Taft had pushed 
American bankers into China to preserve the open door. Wilson re 
fused to support them there because their acuvities, along with the ac- 
tiviucs of the other groups, threatened China’s independence./ 

The Reorganization Loan Agreement was concluded without Ameri 
can participation on April 26, 1913 18 Thereby China did acquire funds 
m an hour of great need, but the negotiations preceding the loan agree 
ment were a revelation of power politics The consortium was de- 
signed to stabilize the new Chinese Republic, but Sun Yat sen regarded 
the reorganization loan as a means whereby President Yuan, would 
destroy his political opponents in the Kuomtntang 18 Yuan himself 
regarded the terms of the loan as incompatible with China's adroinisua 
tivc integrity 20 ^Finally, the consortium, concerned with China as a 
pohucal problem rather than a financial one, 21 resulted in “impairing 
rather than strengthening the territorial integrity of China." 22 / ‘The 
young and nominal Republic of China was facing a hazardous child 
hood 

SEPARATIST MOVEMENTS IN BORDER TERRITORIES 
The transition from Manchu empire to Chinese republic was the oc- 
casion too for various rebellions and “independence" movements in the 
farmer empire dependencies of Mongolia and Tibet./ During the dec- 
ade preceding the Revolution. of 1911, the Mongol nobility had grown 
restive as Chinese settlers encroached on Inner Mongolia, and as Peking 

“Seiner Foreign Ineertmentt ,n China 126 
“See MacMvinay, Treaties U 1025 
•“SlieSliim*, Treaties, B„ 1007 tOJS. 

“See Sum Dublin appeal. The Timet (London), Mi? 3, 1SU 
OnswolJ, far Eastern Policy of the United Slates, 171 
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attempted to extend the government of China Proper to this area. 
Mongol disaffection was encouraged by Russia, whose agents stimulated 
a nationalist movement. In December, 1911, an independent Mongol 
government came into being at Urga. China combatted the movement 
by attempting to re-establish her authority in Inner Mongolia, only to 
be countered by Russian recognition of the Urga government in No- 
r vember, 1912. A year later (November, 1913) Russia and the Republic 
! of China agveed that Outer Mongolia was “autonomous” but not “in- 
i dependent.” Nearly two years later (June, 1915) Mongolia accepted 
' this status in an agreement between herself, Russia, and China. 

The Revolution of 1911 was also the signal for trouble in Tibet. 1 The 
Tibetans drove the Chinese garrison from the country, and, as an in- 
dependent people, proceeded to conclude an agreement (January, 1913) 
with the new and independent Mongolian government. When Yuan 
Shih-k'ai sought to re-establish by force China’s authority at Lhasa, he 
encountered British diplomatic opposition. It was not until 1914 that 
an agreement was worked out among Tibet, China, and Britain 
whereby western Tibet (Tibet Proper) was to be autonomous, die Chi- 
nese maintaining a resident and small guard at Lhasa, while in eastern 
(Tibet the authority of China was to be retained. Although this con- 
vention was not ratified by China, it set the pattern for future political 
controls in Tibet.' 3 

These disturbances in the border territories of Mongolia and Tibet 
were symptomatic of many of the major political ills from which China 
) was suffering. '.-The fall of the Manchu dynasty brought with it the 
jcollapse of the ideology which had held its heterogeneous peoples to- 
jgether,^ China’s retention of nominal suzerainty in these areas was due 
in no sense to her own strength but to the fact that Britain and Russia, 
content with the substance of power, were indifferent to relics of Con- 
fucian political theory. 

JN CONCLUSION v 

/The. first years of revolution and nominal republicanism in China 
(1911-16) were essentially years of confusion. The old, alien, Con- 
fucian monarchy had lost the Mandate of Heaven, but there had not 
\ been adequate preparation for a successor. There was “no victorious 
I leader to assert that the heavenly commission had fallen to him.” 21 On 
i the contrary, the only immediate leadership produced by the Revolution 
| was that of the military politician and adventurer. The followers of 

3 M. }. Bau, The Foreign Relations of China (New York, 1922), 104, 140. 

!l E, R. Hughes, The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 1937), 131. 
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Sun Yatsen and other intellectual groups, carried away by their en 
thusiasm for foreign institutions and having no practical knowledge as 
to how to make them work, failed to control the new Republic because 
in the firsj place they did not command the military power, and in the 
second their concepts of republicanism were not yet intelligible to the 
masses. 

Cohesive political qualities basic to national patriotism were as strange 
to the China of 1911 as were the theory and practice of republicanism 
Consequently, power remained where the Revolution had left it. in the 
hands of military leaders s The ' twilight” of dynasty had given place' 
to the ' grey dawn” of a republic 53 

* D scussions c I (he passing of the Manchu <}> nasty by many modern writers, including 
spokesmen o£ the Kuommiang frequently employ such terms in reference to the Manehus 
at fore gn Manchu rulers fi reign dynast), and alien dynasty, which at worst are 
inaccurate and at best lead to confusion in thought. Tlic point is tliat those who char- 
actyizc the Manchu dy nasty as foreign” or “alien also frequendy claim the Manchu 
people and country as Chinese and subject to Clunne rule. Logically, if the Manehus 
are a part of China (and in modern times this would certainly seem to be so), then the 
Manchu dynasty is also Chinese as of 1614, when its rule in China began If the Manchu 
dynasty was foreign, then there was no Chinese state between 1644 and 1912, it was a 
Manchu empire employing Chinese subject, in taller, eic. Tlicrr could be no China other 
than a Manchu China during that period The official designation was the Ta Chm„ 
Luo (Great Pure Empire or Realm) 
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THE FAR EAST AND THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 

C ONSIDERED in terms of its immediate causes and in terms ot its 
military and naval campaigns. World War 1 was primarily a 
European conflict. Germany, tajbe sure, did hold some scattered in- 
sular colonies in the Pacific and the leased territory of Kiaochow in 
Shantung, China, but as these were soon taken ove r by Allied forces, 
the military aspects of the war were confined to the European theater. 
No major battles were fought on Asiatic soil or in Asiatic waters. 
Nevertheless, at one time or another during the conflict) all the major 
lands and peoples of Asia were aligned with the Allied and Associated 
Powers.) By their participation in the war, the peoples of eastern Asia? 
were united, formally at least, with the Western democracies in the 1 
crusade against German militarism, and, after 1917, in the Wilsonian i 
crusade to “make the world safe for democracy.” Thus eastern Asia be- 
came a participant in the war despite the fact that it was not intimately 
concerned with the war’s immediate causes, t 
In contrast with the immediate causes, the more remote or under-'" 
l ying c auses of the war involved the Far East intimately just as they 
came eventually to involve the interests of the United States and other v 
powers of the Western Hemisphere. These remote, underlying causes) 
reaching far back into the traditions and practices of European history) 
were extraordinarily complex. They involved “the psychology of fear, 
and all other factors which go to make up the somewhat vague con- 
ceptions of ‘militarism’ and, ‘navalism’ as causes of war.” 1 .'They in- 
volved the powerful and disruptive forces of nationalism as they de- 
veloped jn.the century following the French Revolution, encompassing, 
asthey did, the political and prejudicial questions 0 £ race, religion,' 
democracy, and education. With these were mingled grave problems 
created by the new industrialization of the more “advanced” powers: 1 1 
“excess population, food supply, foreign markets and raw materials,* 

1 For a detailed discussion of underlying causes, see Sidney B. Fay, The Origins of the 
World War (2 vols. in one, New York, 1931), I, 32-49. 
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374 The Far East and the First World War 
colonial possessions, and (he accumulation of capital seeking investment 
^abroad, as, for example, in the spheres of influence ifl China 

All of these underlying causes of conflict had taken root in the poim 

cal, thc~cconormc, and the cultural soil of the F ar East By 1914 all 

the great peoples of Asia the Japanese excepted, were m colonial or 
semi-colonial status to one or mote of the great Western powers or 
Japan The Republic of China, though referred to as an independent, 
sovereign state, was far from being one Its authority had already been 
challenged in the border areas of Tibet, Mongolia, and Manchuria, by 
Britain, Russia, and Japan Within China Proper, all the great powers, 
including Japan, enjoyed the fruits of the so-called uficqua! treaties 
extraterritoriality, the conventional tariff, concessions or settlements, 
and the right to maintain gunboats and troops in Chinese waters and 
on limited areas of Chinese sod 

From these underlying conditions, briefly suggested, were to arise the 
involvements of the Far East in World War I 

JAPAN ENTERS. THE WAR 

"^apan s entrance into World War I derived its sanction from a double 
basis the nation s commitments under the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance, 
and the larger political and military purposes of Japan s emerging Asi- 
atic policy 

Prior to Great Britain’s entry into the war, Japanese public opinion, 
regarding the conflict as purely a European affair, favored, as did public 
senumem in the United States, a policy of neutrality But as Britain 
entered the conflict, the Japanese press assumed a new and militant tone. 
It recalled Germany s role m the Triple Intervention of 1S95, it re- 
minded the public of Japan’s obligations to Great Britain under the 
Alliance, and to France and Russia under the treaties of 1507 and later, 
it charged that German naval power in the Pacific was a threat to all 
neutral shipping, and that German military preparation* at Aiaocbovv 
were a menace to the peace of the Far East, and finally, it advocated at- 
tack on Germany s far eastern possessions’ By rapid steps, the Japa 
nese press, never wholly free from official inspiration, was finding cause 
for entering the war in the purposes of the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance, the 
preamble of which was dedicated to the maintenance of peace and the 
territorial rights of the signatories and their special interests in eastern 
Asia and India. 

Great B ritain, however, approached the matter of Japanese assistance 

The campaign ot the Japanese press « sumBunxcti is Why Japan AllacJj Gcr 
nuoy " TAt Ulnar, D zest XUX (Scp<ez&bcr 19 1914) 
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under die Alliance with the utmost caution. The British plan of grand 
strategy in the Pacific, calling for seizure by the Australian navy of 
German wireless stations m New Guinea, Yap, and Nauru, was blocked 
unexpectedly by the Australian demand for destruction of the German 
Pacific squadron as of first concern. Whether British naval forces in 
the Pacific could have dealt decisively with the powerful fleet of the 
. German admiral, von Spec, is a question on which naval authorities 
have differed. It is at least doubtful whether it could have done so 
, without assistance from Japan. -5 

On the diplomatic front prior to Britain’s declaration of war, the 
Japanese government had assured Sir Edward Grey that a German at- 
tack on Hongkong or Wci-hai-wei would be grounds for invoking the 
Alliance. Grey had replied to tliis “generous offer of assistance” saying 
it was hoped Japan’s involvement would not be necessary. This was 
before. Britain’s declaration of war and before she was aware of Aus- 
tralian views on naval plans. On August 4, Britain declared war, and 
three days later, August 7, she requested Japan to destroy the German 
fleet in Pacific waters. The decision of tire Japanese government, made 
August 8, was to demand of Germany not only surrender of its armed 
ships in Asiatic waters (thus complying with the British request), but 
'also to demand surrender of the Kiaochow leasehold in Shantung. 
This momentous decision to join Great Britain in the war (as explained 
by Count Komei Kato, the Foreign Minister) was not based on legal! 
obligations of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, for “the general conditions 
were not such as to impose upon Japan the duty to Join the war urideij 
^treaty obligations,” but “as a voluntary expression of friendship toward 
’(Great Britain under the alliance.” 1 In addition, Japan also welcomed 
[die occasion “as an opportunity to destroy the German influence from 
eastern Asia and to enhance the international position of Japan.” 3 * 5 

The inclusion of Kiaochow in the Japanese reply brought prompt- 
reactions in London. The British felt that a Japanese attack on Kiao- 
chow would imply a full extension of the war to Chinese territory, ad- 

3 For the naval situation in the Pacific see Julian Corbett, Htttory of the Great War. . . . 
Naval Operations (3 vols., London, 1920-23), l; and Thomas G. Frothingham, The Napa! 
History of the World War: Offensive Operations, 1914-15 (Cambridge, 1924). Winston 
Churchill, then First Lord of the British Admiralty, believed that Britain could cope with 
Germany’s naval power in the Pacific. Other naval authorities, including Admiral von 
Tirpitz, have differed with him. For various aspects of die debate see: Arthur W. Jose, 
The Royal Australian Navy (Sydney, 1928); Winston Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911- 
1914 (New York, 1924); M. D. Kennedy, Some Aspects of Japan and Her Defense Forces 
(London, 1928); and Grand Admiral A. von Tirpitz, My Memoirs (London, 1919).. 

* Tatsujt Takeuclli, Wa- 'nJ nitJnmnrv in the htoanese Rmtnr* tnW.etnn lOaSt lf,0 

c Takcuchi, 169-170. 
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\er$ely affecting British commercial interests there Therefore Britain 
hoped lapan would confine her activities “to protection of the sea tradt 
and postpone her declaration of war ” Japan countered with the state 
intent that her Kiaochow proposal was conceived as the best means o! 
^safeguarding this sea trade Britain now reversed her position com 
pletely, on August 11, she withdrew her request for assistance undei 
the Alliance - 

It was then Japan s turn to fed embarrassment Public opinion fa- 
vored war, the cabinet had already made its decision, sanctioned by the 
Throne, and tension had been heightened by reports that the German 
ambassador in Tokyo had used threatening language at the foreign 
office To have reversed Us decision would have rendered untenable 
the position of the Okuma cabinet.® From tins dilemma Kato was 
partly relieved on August 13, when Grey, again reversing himself, 
agreed to a Japanese ulumatum'to Germany for surrender of armed 
vessels and also of Kiaochow Grey requested, however, that Japan 
confine her zone of activity to the German base and the neighboring 
China seas,” and that this limitation be stated in the ultimatum to 
Germany However, on August 15, with Britain’s consent the Japanese 
ultimatum was dispatched without the reservation It reviewed the* 
jreaceful aims of the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance, it advised Germany to 
withdraw all armed vessels from Chinese and Japanese waters, to dis- 
arm any that could not be withdrawn, and to deliver to Japan by Sep- 
tember 15 ‘without condition or compcnsauon,” the Kiaochow lease- 
hold with a view to ev entual restoration of the same to China,” An 
answer was required not within the customary 48-hour period hut 
within eight da>s, namely, by August 23 1 

Barring an improbable German acceptance of the ultimatum, Japan 
v, as commuted to war, yet the British government made a further effort 
to limit the sphere of Japanese action In a press release, August IS, 
u described the ultimatum as designed “to protect the general interests 
in the Far East contemplated by the Anglo- Japanese Alliance,” and 
referred in particular to the independence and the integrity of China 
The statement continued 

It is understood that the acuon of Japan will not extend to the Pacific 
Ocean beyond the China 'Seas, except in so far as it may be necessary to pro- 
tect Japanese shipping line* m the Pacific, nor beyond Asiatic waters vvest- 

*Sce the detailed discussion by Charles Kelson Spinks, Japan s Entrance into the 
World War PaaRc Hulorual Rnxto, V (1936). 297 311, also Thomas E. LaFargue, 
Chna and tie UorU Kar (Stanford University, 1937), 3 27 
Spmks -Japan * Entrance into the World War." 308 309 
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ward of the China Seas, nor to any foreign territory except territory in Ger- 
man occupation on the Continent of Eastern Asia. 8 

The implications of this statement brought forth from Count Shigenobu 
Okuma, the Japanese premier, a denial of territorial ambitions and the 
assurance that Japan’s war activities would be limited to “self-defense.” 
At the same time Kato protested the British statement, and, as a result, 
the British government gave public assurance that Japan’s purpose was 
to eliminate German influence from China, thereby removing a menace 
to the peace of the Far East. “She [Japan] harbours no designs for 
territorial aggrandizement and entertains no desire to promote any ocher 
selfish end.” 3 

On August 23, Germany leaving ignored the ultimatum, Japan en- 
tered the war. From August 7, when Great Britain first requested as- 
sistance, the eventual entry of Japan was never in doubt. It is equally 
clear that Britain’s hope of limidng Japan’s field of acdon was fore- 
doomed to fail. As noted, Kato’s policy was not confined by consider- 
ations of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance alone. Of at least equal weight 
was the opportunity to destroy German influence in the Far East “and 
to enhance the international position of Japan.” Neither of these ob- 
jectives in the Japanese view would have been served by limitations 
upon her freedom of military and naval acdon. 

THE NEUTRALITY OF CHINA AND THE PACIFIC 

.The outbreak of war in Europe had aroused great alarm in Peking. 
If hostilities spread to the Far East, China’s foreign trade would be ad- 
versely affected; customs revenues would shrink; and Yuan Shih-k’ai’s 
government would thereby lose its most important source of revenue. 
Peking would be forced to seek loans abroad. Little could be expected 
from the United States in view of Wilson’s policy toward the con- 
sortium bankers. If the war were prolonged, less and less capital could 
be expected from Europe. Thus a weakened China would rest more 
, and more on the dictates of Japanese policy. China’s interests, reasoned 
1 Peking, would best be served by'exclusion of her territories and waters 
,from_the zone of hostilities. 

With the outbreak of hostilities, therefore, China attempted to enlist 
American diplomatic action as an instrument “of her own national 
policy.” She proposed, August 3, 1913, that the United States “en- 
deavor to obtain the consent of the belligerent European nations to an 

\ '/the- Times (London), August 18, 19 1-1, jauoted by Spinks, “Japan’s Entrance into 
> the World War," 309/' 

‘ * The Times (London), August 21, 19H. 
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linden andtns; not to engage m Wilmci either in Chinese ttxnttiry 
and intf^uul «»fer* ot in atljacm Ua acd tcin nries." x * On the i*- 
Mjjiijmt n prcsuin-My llut the neutral ty id Guru vui closely ImUd 
\n li tJw pruuij k of territorial mtrgruv dear to Amnrcan </amI policy, 
becrctarv of hutc Pryan a[ pruned <l*c rxutra’iAKiort at foreign sc«k' 
men » and comers ins m ( 1> na bu n«4 i ( leaded territories, and he 
appro, died ill c Lu«>{«ean powers on an c\m more ambmou* scheme 
dec td to rcmrahzc the entire Paulk Ocean at well at China and t $ 
adjacent waters However, none tf the l<cU ft erenls favored the idea 
save Germany 11 Furthermore, wfcdc the bryan j. rope-sal for neutral 
nation of the 1'act‘ic rtsted on a plane of high moral pofuy, ti« Uo ted 
htaier wa« not prepared to enforce it» iug^cjuon wnh sanctions. 

K1AOCHOW 

^-Following J rwnptly on licr declaration of war <«s August 23, 19H, 
Japan proceeded to the lovtitmcu < f tl e Kaaochow tea led territory and 
it* jwt tf Tsinj > tao.--Wiih {hr* port under natal blockade, Japanese 
military forget, Lin d _ng on Chinese soil f-r to die north, moved to att— .1. 
Tsingtao from the te*r and to <vci py the railway 7cne reaching from 
Tsingtao to Tsinan far in the interior or the | « wine ** A* in previous 
case*, (lima was unprep-teJ physically ard la morale to defenJ her 
ncutrjlu\ Slie had ahead* formally declared dus neutrality and *1« 
now protested Japan’s actu n, but she followed din protest wrih a procla- 
mation delimiting a war zone in areas adjacent to Kuochow. In so do- 
ing she was follow ing die prcccdcrt cstahhihed in Manchuria us l <M at 
the suggestion of die United Suics.s-bim.c Japan ptompdy ignored the 
war cone, it was aga.n patent that Chitu. could neither lap the war 
from her shores nor control its course within her borders. 1 ^'*’ 

Kiaochow surrendered on Nos ember 10, and Japan proceeded to ule 
lover not only die leased territory bi t also all Gamin interests m Shan 
Uung, including the Tsingtao-Tsirun Railway and bratuh lines, mining 
properties, and other miscellaneous German holdings, including public 

‘I'nuplSUItj l art foUitont l^/t (Ci^'InKu) tC2 0 

“Tor a nviit rfru d tUtcuunn tf CSutu i o ra[,t Aonltia u! ia ib; tety 

iuIiz-iud piopuul i« A. W Gniwoul Tie Fur £w m Ai&ry */ lit Unui Sutei (Nw 
yoiV, 1938) fft-lfcO 
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“H«h tl* Aloe* >!k 1 GctmMij tin furabmoiut tout cl Clara > neutrality 
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»trv tt» from other uni into <!>e Iq«| territory The lunfun pu»m ilu cm J Chitne 
rulrosj, (a reach the* f ahon* Oimrv Mortottrr l * the Cetnraoi *t t*u> na* tf ihnitu 
be that they welt voifli to J feed Tno^uo itwn jsuck jaJ not to bunch oitrrv 
u*e u were Japan inj EngicnJ, u<M Chinese neutral toe lory 
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works. v-Japan also took over from the Chinese, on the plea of military, 
necessity, the policing of the railroads outside the leased territory. - Jap- 
anese replaced Germans in the Chinese customs office at Tsingtao. The 
ousting of Germany was thorough and complete, and when in Decem- 
ber members of the Japanese Diet called on the government for a 'decla- 
ration'o Fpolr cy7 Count Kato, though declining to give a definite state- 
smen t of policy, declared emphatically “that Japan was not committed 
| to any power” on the future of Kiaochow. 1 1 While the Okuma gov- j 
ernment was thus reserving to itself full liberty of action, on January 
7, 1915, China cancelled the war zone on the ground that it was no 
longer necessary, all German resistance in Shantung having ceased. 
This cancellation, it will be seen, was to provide the pretext for further 
Japanese action. 

NATURE OF THE GERMAN RIGHTS IN SHANTUNG 

Since the ultimate disposition of the German rights in Shantung was 
to claim worldwide attention, and since these German rights were typ- 
ical in many respects of the system of special privilege, particularly eco- 
nomic privilege, in South Manchuria after 1898, the' nature and scope of 
these rights which Japan was to claim as a result of her military victory 
are matters of importance. They included among others the following: 
1) China had conferred upon Germany a 99-year lease of both sides of 
K iaochow B ay, on which Germany erected fortifications and in which 
Germany had~exercised “rights of administration”; 2) within a zone of 
50 kilometers of the bay, German troops held the right' of freedom of 
passage, and Chinese administration was subject to German approval; 

3) Germany acquired the right to construct certain railroads in Shan- 
tung, a provision which resulted in the building of the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
Railway by a Sino-German concern, the Shantung Railway Company; 

4) Germany also acquired the right to mine coal within 30 li of the 
railroads; 5) if Germany desired to return. Kiaochow to China before 
the expiration of the lease, China engaged to lease “to Germany a more 
suitable place”; 6) Germany engaged not to sublet the territory to an- 
other power, but there was no provisiQn regarding the transfer of the 
territory by Germany to another power as a result of conquest such as 
the Japanese action of 1914; 7) if assistance in the form of capital or 
services or materials were needed for any undertaking in Shantung 
province, China had agreed to approach German nationals. Under 
these suggestive privileges, Germany had built a modern port at Tsing- 
tao, had extended a railroad far into the, interior of the province, and 


Tatsuji. Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy Sn the Japanese Empire, 180-181. 
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had developed broad commercial undertakings, whde at Kiaochow she 
possessed a naval base from which her Pacific squadron operated Ji 
should be recalled, however, that her position in this respect was Com- 
parable in ns political implications with that pE Great Britain at Kovv- 
iloon, with France at Kwangchovv, and with Japan at Port Arthur 15 
So far as these powers were concerned in 1914, the question raised was 
not primarily one of returning these German rights in Shantung to 
China Rather it was the question How would Japan's acquisition of 
these rights affect the balance of power at Peking? ** 

JAPANS NAVAL OPERATIONS 

While Japanese naval and military forces were engaged in the rcduc 
tion of Tsingtao and in taking over other German interests in Shantung, 
units of the Japanese navy were operating in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans in co-operation with the British against German commerce raid 
ers Early m these operations, while the Australians were occupying 
German colonies and islands south of the equator, the Japanese occu 
pied the German islands north of the equator-jyThesc included the 
Mananas (excepting Guam), the Carolines, and the Marshalls. Con 
sisting of more than two thousand small islands and coral reefs, the 
three groups were widely scattered over a vast area of the western Pa 
cific Ocean— an area almost as large as continental United States.^By 
occupying these stepping stones Japan extended her territorial conquests 

“The British at kowloon d d not hate the extern »e economic right! in the Chinese 
hinterland that Germany had in Shantung 

“Tor teat! of the German Chinese agreement! litre ting Shantung see MaeMunay 
Treahcr X 112 189 and Ge Zay Wood The Stunting QietUon (New York, 1922) 
Appendix A. The English test of the leasehold agreement translated from the German in 
contrast with that translated from the Chinese employs the term “cede" instead of •’lease" 
and the phrase “rights of sovereignty as against ngbts of administration. 

The problem of 1915 from the standpoint of the Western powers may be compared 
with later events of 1937 (see Chapter 36) On each occasion the European powers were 
iropoirnr in the Far Easr because of war or imminent wir The only gVeat power free 
to act was the United States and on each occasion it refrained Japan as a result had a 
free field 

However no analogy here should be pushed too far for in many respects the two 
situations were quite different. In 1915 the European powers were at war and were in 
no pos Uoa to act thousands of miles away tn an area that was highly peripheral In 3937 
the European powers were not at war (though war was certainly threatening), and 
therefore had more freedom of action Moreover tn 1915 the actions carried out by 
Japan were launched at a time when Japan was allied w th Britain France and Russia. 
In 1937 Japan waj not allied with any of these but on the contrary was moving closer to 
Germany Thus, whereas in 1915 action against Japan might have had the effect of 
impeding the European war effort, tn 1937 measures to curb Japanese expansion would 
have been thoroughly consistent with oppos uon to German expansion. The problems of 
Germany and Japan were of one piece in 193” something wf ich was not true tn 1915. 
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had developed broad commercial undertakings, while at Kuochow she 
possessed a naval base from which her Pacific squadron operated Jt 
y should be recalled, however, that her position in this respect was com 
iparable in its political implications with that p£ Great Britain at Kow 
iloon, with France at Kwangchow, and with Japan at Port Arthur 16 
So far as these powers were concerned m 1914, the question raised was 
not primarily one o£ returning these German rights m Shantung to 
China Rather it was the question How would Japan’s acquisition o£ 
these rights affect the balance of power at Peking? 14 

JAPANS NAVAL OPERATIONS 

While Japanese naval and military forces were engaged m the reduc 
tion oETsingtao and m taking over other German interests in Shantung, 
units of the Japanese navy were operating m the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans in co-operation with the British against German commerce raid 
ers Early m these operations, while the Australians were occupying 
German colonies and islands south of the equator, the Japanese oecu 
pied the German islands north of the equator.,/Thcse included the 
Marianas (excepting Guam), the Carolines, and the Marshalls, Con 
sisting of more than two thousand small islands and coral reefs, the 
three groups were widely scattered over a vast area of the western Pa 
Cific Ocean— an area almost as large as continental United States^Jiy^ 
occupy ing these stepping stones Japan extended her territorial conquests 

* The Br ush at Kowloon did not luve the extensile economic rights in the Chinese 
hinterland Out Germ any had in Shantung 

“For texts of the Gcrman-Chinese agreements affecting Shantung see MacMurray 
Treaties I 112 189 and Ge Za> w'ood The Shantung Question (New York, 1922), 
Appendix A. The English text of the leasehold agreement translated from the German in 
contrast with that translated from the Chinese cmploes the term cede instead of “lease" 
and the phrase "rights of sovereignty as against rights of administration." 

The problem of 1915 from the standpoint of the Western power* may be compared 
with later events of 1937 (see Chapter 36) On each occasion the European powers were 
impotent in the Far East because of war or imm nent war The only {Jteat power free 
to act was the United States and on each occasion it rrfia ned Japan a* a result bad a 
free field. 

However no analogy here should be pushed too far for in many res petti the two 
situations were quite different In 1915 the European powers were at war and were in 
no position to act thousands of miles away in an area that was h ghly peripheral In 193" 
the European powers were not ac war (though war was certainly threatening) *nd 
therefore had more freedom of action Moreover in 1915 the actions earned out by 
Japan were launched at a time when Japan was allied with Rntain France, and Russia- 
Jn 1937 la.ban was not albes) my of shoe but oa tie eoira'iry war oKWStg do*er *» 

Goman) Thus, whereas iu 1915 action against Jajan might have had the effect of 
impeding the European war effort, in 1937 measures to curb Japanese expansion would 
have been thoroughly consistent with oppos tion to German expansion. The problems of 
Germany and Japan were of one piece in 1937 something which was not true in 1915. 
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fond influence to a zone of the Pacific which previously had been con- 
/trollecl exclusiveljTby Europe and the United States. . '/'Japan’s flag had 
f penetrated eastward and southward into the Pacific 2,800 miles from 1 
Tokyo to Jaluit in the Marshalls, more than half the distance to die Amer- 
ican naval outpost at Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands. In like 
manner Japan became a close neighbor of British and French colonies; 
in the South Pacific. More important, however, in the view of the time,) 
was the control which Japan acquired over the network of German-' 
Dutch submarine telegraph cables linking the East Indies and China by ' 
way of the tiny island of Yap in the Carolines. [The implications of 
this Jap anese penetration of the Pacific were overshadowed at the time 
b y re ason of Japan’s military alignment with the.European democracies , 
(at the time it was convenient to forget that Russia was not a democ- 
racy), but these same implications along with Japan’s penetration of 
Shantung suggest the grounds for Great Britain’s desire to limit the 
zone of Japan’s military acuon. 17 / 

With the occupation of the Pacific islands and the elimination of Ger- 
man commerce raiders from the Pacific and Indian Oceans, Japan’s 
major military contributions to the war were completed. She con- 
tinued, however, to convoy Australian and New Zealand troops to the 
European theater, and during the German submarine campaigns of 
1917, Japan sent three destroyer divisions to the Mediterranean. ^-'Never- 
theless, from the beginning of 1915, Japan’s relationship to the war was 
essentially" non-military. In the first instance, Japanese factories became 
tEegreaf supply depots for the Russian armies on the eastern European 
, front; in the second, Japan’s policies in China appeared as a threat not 
* only to Western commercial interests there but also to certain political 
; principles emerging in the pattern of Allied war aims. 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 

On January 18, 1915, Japanese Minister Hioki at Peking presented to 
President Yuan Shih-k’ai a group of wenty-one_demands designed to 
, “insure” Japan’s posidon in China at a time when Europe was preoccu- 
J pied w ith war. The fundamental policy behind the demands was not 
’ new. In its origins, it dated back to the beginnings of Japanese expan- 
sion in the 1870’s. What was now to happen in 1915 was ! a more intensi- 

17 On the Pacific islands taken over by Japan in 1914 see: Paul H. Clyde, Japan's Pacific 
Mandate (New York, 1935), 14-26; Paul H. Clyde, “Stepping-Stones to Empire," 
Amcrasia, VI (1943), 522-529; Willard Price, Pacific Adventure (New York, 1936); The 
Japan Year Book, 1938-39 (Tokyo, 1939), 1001-1016; and Willard Price, Japan's Islands ' 
of Mystery (New York, 1944). 
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Bed a brazenly far reaching application of the principles of power pol 
ittes which although employed by Eurojxan powers against China on 
numerous occasions, had never been used with the spirit of reckless 
abandon which was to characterize the Twenty-One Demands^ 

The reader will recall that though the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 
may ha\e settled some far eastern problems, it likewise created new 
ones. These new and vexing problems were concerned principally 
with the dash of Smo-Japanesc interests m Souih^fanc huria, tfie sphere 
of influence w hiclTja] >ah"li3d'taterf over from Russia m $05 After the 
annexation of Korea in 2910 both the Japanese government and the 
Japanese public became more vitally concerned with the status and 
future of Japanese interests in Manchuria As earl y as Janu ary, 1913, 
Count Taka akira Kato before leaving London to become foreign minis 
ter in the Okuma cabinet, informed Grey that “J apan entertained vital po- 
litical and psychological concern m the Kwantung Peninsula and 
South Manchuria" that Japan was “determined to maintain a per- 
manent occupation of the Kwantung Province , and that if_a psycho- 
logical moment arrived Japan would seek to extend her leasehold and 
concessions there 18 Thus, long before 1915 it was Japan s policy to in- 
sure the nauon s paramount interests in South Manchuna by means of 
more specific and inclusive treaty concessions from China. 

Closely linked with these Manchunan interests, a second phase of 
Jap anes e policy in Januaty^WlJkcpncerncd itself wjiluhc-nauonU-posL 
non and influence south oi the Great_Wall_in Chi na Proper. _. In the 
scramble there for railway antf mining concessiorfs,~Japan as a debtor 
nation had found herself at a disadvantage against European and Amer- 
ican competitors Her vexation was the greater because Yuan Shih kai 
appeared to favor Western rather than Japanese concession hunters, ft 
was humiliating to note that even Belgian capitalists fared better m 
China Proper than did Japanese The entry of Japan into the first 
consortium had not altered matters materially because the consor 
tium as finally constituted dealt only with loans covering political 
and currency reform, leaving industrial loans (railways, mines, etc.) 
open ta general compeuuon by the powers. Success would be with the 
powers having the largest purse and offering the most generous credit- 
It all added up to the fact that successive Japanese governments, rcc 
ogmztug the handicap under which Japanese capital operated, were un- 
willing to acquiesce m a European financial and railway monopoly m 
China Proper ** 

“Tatsu i Takeudu, War and Dipionocy m lit \tp*nete Empire 181 IgS 
UEargue C hat enj tie World War 28 32 
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The European war offered Japan an opportunity to challenge thisi 
European advantage in China Proper. At the same tune, however,' 
Japan’s military action in Shantung placed a further strain on diplomatic 
relations between Peking and Tokyo— relations already endangered by 
the clash of interests in South Manchuria. 

Tliis increasing tension between Tokyo and Peking had been aggra- 
vated late in 1914 by China’s various appeals to the United States. The . 
first of these, as already noted, was the effort to secure through Amer- 
ican action an inter-power declaration neutralizing Chinese territory. 
When this failed, and when it became evident that Japan proposed to ' 
attack in Shantung, China again sought to protect herself through 
American intervention. In this case the Chinese government strongly 
intimated that the Root-Takashira notes of 1908 20 established in favor 
of the United States a right to be consulted by Japan before the latter 
embarked on any military action affecting Chinese territory. Although 
the American government entertained no such view o£ its “rights,” 
many “serious and responsible” Chinese were convinced by a campaign i 
of rumors (many of which originated in Japan) that the United States i 
was preparing to act in opposition to Japanese interests in China. Upon , 
this delusion, China ! 

' _ t 

. . . founded extravagant hopes diat the United States would undertake to 4 
guarantee China against any territorial aggression, or disregard of its sover- ( 
eignty 21 

The point is that China’s evident eagerness to enlist American diplo-j 
made aid proved to be pardcularly irritating to Japan. 22 

It was against this background that China on January 7, 1915, abol- 
ished “abruptly and without previous notification” the war zone in 
Shantung province. It was against the same background diat Japan 
responded, declaring that China’s action revealed a lack of “international 
good faith" and disregard of “friendly relauons.” The “psychological 
moment" of which Kato had spoken two years previously had arrived. 
Japan now proposed to use it not only to adjust what she regarded as 

M Sec' page 350. 

a United States, Foreign Relations, 191-1 (Supplement), 186-7. Haw fantastic these 
Chinese hopes were was revealed by Acting Secretary of State Lansing when he informed 
the American legation in Peking that while the United States was prepared to promote 
China’s welfare by peaceful methods, “it would be quixotic in the extreme to allow 
the question of China’s territorial integrity to entangle the United States in international 
difficulties.” Ibid , 190. 

“For Japanese reactions toward the growth of American influence at Peking, see 
A. M. Pooley, Japan's Foreign Policies (London, 1920), 117-123. 
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specific grievances but also to establish if possible a general and para- 
mount influence over all China 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF THE DEMANDS 
The Twenty One Demands, as presented to President Yuan Shih k'at 
on January 18, 1915, were divided in five groups Group 1 concerned the 
disposition of the former German rights in Shantung; Group 2 re- 
lated to Japan's position in South Manchuria and eastern Inner Mon- 
golia, Group 3 dealt with a program for Japanese industrial capital in 
regions of the Yangtze Valley, Group -1 concerned the non alienation of 
Chinese coastal territory, and Group 5 included a variety of subjects, 
designated as ‘requests’* rather than “demands.” 81 Since these de- 
mands and the resulting treaties arc the measure of Japanese policy dur- 
ing World War I, their specific content justifies examination in some 
detail » 

GROUP 1 SHANTUNG 

Under these demands, China was required to assent to any subsequent 
German Japanese agreement disposing of German rights m Shantung; 
to agree not to cede or lease any part of Shantung “to any other power", 
to agree to Japanese construction of a railroad connecting Chefoo with 
the Tsingtao-Tstnan line and finally to consent to the opening of cer- 
tain ciues to the residence and commerce of foreigners. ' By these pro- 
visions Japan would preclude the return of Germany to Shantung at the 
close of the war Also, the acceptance by China of Group 4, by which 
China was to engage not * to cede or lease to any other Power” any coast 
territory, would prevent Germany from acquiring an alternative to 
Shantung and other powers from securing new holdings elsewhere. 
But Japan was interested m more than this. She was determined to sue 
ceed to certain of ihe German rights in Shantung, and equally deter- 
mined not to be deprived of them by the peace conference at the end of 
the war 81 Finally, the demands relauve to Shantung were in part a 
response to Japanese public opinion The capture of Kiaochow had 
cost 2,000 Japanese lives and 50 million yen The press demanded a 
quid pro quo How ever, this inspired demand of the Japanese press 
w as both illogical and deceptive. The demands w ere made on neutral 
China, n ot on enemy Germany Whatever demands Japan proposed 
“Text of the Twenty-One Demand,, Fomin ReUuoni 191$ 99 103 
“The Triple Intervention of 1895, and the Portsmouth Conference of 1905, Were 
usually considered by Japanese statesmen a* instances of diplomacy depriving Iapaa of 
I the rewards ot military victory 

“United States, foreign Rda/mnf 1911 (Supplement), 202 211, 
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The application of certain demands in this group to eastern Inner 
Mongolia was evidence too of a growing international contest in this 
backward area Here again Russia and Japan had already delimited 
their spheres in the secret treaties of 1907, 1910, and 1912, Russian inter 
ests being confined to Outer Mongolia Howes cr, after 1911, China at 
tempted to formalize her control in Inner Mongolia, and sought to stem 
the t de of advancing Russian and Japanese interests by opening towns 
to the residence and trade of foreigners, hy encouraging British capital 
to construct railways and by extending the boundaries of Chihli prov 
tnce far to the north in Mongolian lands. By 1915 Russia had created 
an effective sphere in Outer Mongolia Japan now proposed to do the 
same in Inner Mongolia M 

GROUP 3 THE HAN YEH PING COMPANY 
The third group in the Twenty-One Demands was designed to in 
sure to Japan a more adequate source of iron ore by making th e Han , 
Ych Pmg Company a Smo- Japanese cancan, and by giving the Com 
pany a mining monopoly in ccrtaui regions o£ the Yangtze__Valley 
This Chinese company owned some of the richest iron and coal proper 
tics in Central China. Japanese concerns had made extensive purchases 
of these ores since 1899 In 1903 Japanese interests extended to the 
Compam a loan of 15 million yen to be repaid ova a period of 40 years 
in iron ore and crude iron The enormous amounts of ore involved led 
to adverse criticism in China and to a demand for the nationalization of 
mines which was effected b> presidential mandate in November, 1914 
This development appeared to threaten the contemplated oredclivaies 
under the Japanese loan. According!), m her Twenty-One Demands 
Japan sought to acquire control of the Company, and thus of major 
mineral resources of the central Yangtze. * 

GROUP 4 NON ALIENATION OF TERRITORY 
This group consisted of a single article by which China was to engage 
not to cede or lease to any other Power any harbour or bay oq or any 
island along the coast of China” This would not only prevent the 
return of Germany at the dose of thc.war it would also preclude China 
from making territorial grants to other powers, including the United 
States 80 

LaFargue Chi a and the Hcr« War 29 41 
" F R Tegtngren The fton Ores and Iron Industry o£ China " The Gtologieel Surety 
of China Stt A ho.2 J66 380 

this case Japan bad n mind Hay a overturn o£ 1900 relative to 


Sam-Sih Inlet. 
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GROUP 5: ‘SWISHES” OR “DESIRES” 

These “desires” included: 1) that China engage influential Japanese 
as political, 1 financial, and military advisers; 2) that China grant the 
right to own land to Japanese hospitals, temples, and schools situated 
in the interior; 3) that China place her police under joint Sino-Japanese 
administration in designated regions where Sino-Japanese disputes had 
occurred; 4) that China obtain from Japan a supply of arms, or that 
an arsenal be established under Sino-Japanese administration; >5) that 
Japan be granted a concession to construct certain railways in South 
China; 6) that Japanese be granted “the right of preaching in China.” 

Only one article of this group, that dealing with Fukien, became a 
part of the eventual Sino-Japanese treaty settlement in May, 1915,' yet 
as a result of the sweeping objectives revealed by them, it was with these 
"wishes” or “desires” that world opinion identified Japanese policy, 
rather than with the more specific demands relating to Shantung and 
Manchuria. 

Japan’s pretexts for asking that Fukien be declared a Japanese sphere, 
rested upon: 1) the geographicaTrelation of the province to Formosa; 
2) John Hay’s efforts to secure an American coaling station at Sam-Sah 
in 1900; and 3) rumors current in 1914 that the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration was to construct a naval dock-yard near Foochow. 31 

'The clause in Group 5 relating to railroad concessions was a direct re- 
sult of previous Japanese ambitions to build a rail network in Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, and Fukien, diereby diverting traffic from die central Yang- 
tze to the South China coast at Swatow. In these plans Japanese inter- 
ests had suffered a setback in 1914 when certain railroad concessions in 
this general area were granted by China to British capital. 32 

Various interpretadons have been advanced to account for the inclu- 
sion of the remaining proposals in Group 5, and there is conflicting evi- 
dence on the point whether the Japanese government at first intended 
to make any distinction between “demands” and “desires” 33 In parr, 
the chauvinism of Group 5 has been attributed to efforts of the Okuma 
government to win an, election through appeals, to a “strong” policy. 
However this may be, the fact remains that these “wishes” justified ex- 
travagant speculation as to Japan’s real purposes, not' excluding the pos- 

31 Maclylurray, Treaties, II, 1230. 

“MacMurray, Treaties, II, 1113. 

53 Cf, despatches Guthrie to Bryan, February 21, 1915, and Keinsch to Bryan, April 2, 
1915, in United States, Foreign Relations, 1915, 96 and 118, 
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sihihty that her motive was creation of a Japanese protectorate over 

China 34 

THE SINO-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS, 1915 

In two particulars Japanese diplomacy misjudged the problem it faced 
in Ch na In the first place the Okuma cabinet does not appear to have 
ami pa ted the v olent reaction which was to come from the Chinese 
pcoj le— a reaction so widespread and so generally felt that it tru ly can 
be said to mark the built of natir nalism in ijipdcio CJima-Si In the 
second place, Japan s method of conducting the negotiations mill China 
from January to May when the resulting treaties were signed, was cal 
culated to increase the apprehension both of China and of the Western 
powers The demands were presented directly to the President, Yuan 
Shih k ai with insistence upon secrecy This encouraged China to pro- 
tect herself b> permitting the demands to become known through un 
official channels. Within a few days of their presentation various gar 
b'ed accounts appeared in the Chinese and the foreign press. 

The negotiant ns extended from February 2 to Ma> 7 By Apnl 26 
Japan bad accepted a number of China s coyntcr proposals and had 
agreed to return kiaochow to China following the war China how 
ever d d not regard the terms under which kiaochow was to Ik re 
turned as satisfactory and accordingly countered with new proposals on 
May 1 Finally Japan, finding some of Chinas counter proposals un 
satisfactory resorted to an ultimatum on May 7 Two weeks later, on 
May 25 China and Japan signed a number of treaties and notes embody 
ing many, though by no means all of the objectives set forth m the 
original Twenty One Demands. Most of these new concessions cm 
bodied in the treaties had been agreed to by China before presentation 
of Japan s ulumatum 

The more important treaty concessions gained by Japan included 
1) the German leasehold m Shantung which was to be returned to 
China after the close of the war in return for recognition of Shantung 
as a Japanese sphere 2) extension of the kwantung leasehold to 99 
years, together with increased railroad and other privileges m South 
Manchuria and 3) the ri 0 ht of Japan io be consulted first in case China 
required foreign cap tal for railway or harbor construction in Fukien.** 

“ Un ltd Slates, foreign fUkl cm 1915 S6 

“It a a mistake however to describe it as The b rth" of naaoiulism. Cf LaTargue 
CArn# and the H arid II or 35. There had been an important nationalistic element in 
she 1911 revolution, and eviJenee* of niUonaliun p evtoudy The events of 1915 stimu 
Uted and sj, ead what was al cadf begun earlier 

“Text of tbe trcajic, and notes of May 25 1915 n Ml Mur ay TrtJi tt II 1215 1210. 
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v Mongolia, nevertheless, the Untied States ]ranl<Jyjeex>gruzes that terri torial 
contiguity creates special relations betuxen Ja pan and these districts 

Although this voluntary recognition o£ “special relations” based on 
geographical contiguity vs as far from representing Japan s desires, never 
thcless, to get any recognition at all of her special relations to these two 
areas from the power which had hitherto offered the greatest resistance 
to such recognition represented a disunct diplomatic gain ’ 4l The 
danger lay in the likelihood that Japan would interpret this recognition 
of her “special relations in ways not intended or implied by the Amer- 
ican government 

The second step in American policy toward the demands was taken 
on May 11, two days after China had accepted the Japanese ulumatura 
In identical notes to China and Japan, Secretary Bryan informed these 
powers that the United States would not recognize 

any agreement or undertaking which has been entered into or which 
may be entered into between the governments of Japan and China, impairing 
the treaty rights of the United States and its auzens in China, the political 
or territorial integrity of the Republic of China, or the international policy 
relative to China commonly known as the open door policy jf 

This note, it will be observed was sent following China’s acceptance 
of the ultimatum but iw o weeks before the signing of the Sino-Japanese 
treaties and notes of May 25 The procedure was unusual, and the doc 
trine set forth— that of non recognition— though it was later to play a 
most conspicuous part in American policy, had no immediate effect 
upon Japan This is explained by the nature of Wilson’s policy “to 
move cautiously ” The United States ui 1915, while sympathetic_to 
[China, and concerned for American uitrrests therein, was not prepared 
to challenge Japan openly The result was an enunciation of policy 
: which on the one hand threatened non retogmuon if American treaty 
rights or policies were infringed, but which on the other hand softened 
the blow by conceding to Japan “special relations" in large areas of 
North China 

The psychological moment’ had indeed been tuned nicely Europe 
was powerless to oppose Japan because of the war To questions raised 
in the Commons, the British government indicated that Japan s de 
*■ minds would not be opposed so long as they did not infringe on Briush 

“The tubes are mine. 

° LaFargue, Cinw and the World War. 64-£5 

“United States, fores* Rehuons 19J5 146. 
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Chapter 22 


CHINA AND THE STAKES OF THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 

^T’HE birth of the Chinese Republic in 1912 was greeted in the United 
■l States with undisguised and ill informed optimism '* The Uadi 
tional and popular though somewhat vaporous friendship of Americans 
for a China with which they were almost wholly unacquainted found 
satisfaction in the thought that the new China, being republican, would 
seek above all to shape its national life on American precepts, habits, and 
institutions The attitude w as undoubtedly w ell tnicnuoncd, but U w is 
also unrealistic It took no account of the fact that the C hinese out 
breaks of 1911 1312 occurred spontaneously and for differing reasoqs, 
and that the principles of constitutional republicanism were ncithCLUti- 
derstood nor desired by the overwhelming majority By 1916, follow- 
ing \ uan’s attempt to restore the monarch), the forms of consututional 
government were still being maintained, bui thc> functioned under the 
threat of irresponsible military power Popular government had not re- 
placed ‘ the paternal despotism of the past ” 1 

CHINESE POLITICS, 1915-1917 
Although the political and diplomatic turmoil suned up by Japan’s 
Twenty One Demands aroused unprecedented resentment among the 
Chinese people, this popular diqila) of an infant nationalism did not 
produce an effective national government at Peking " The popular anti- 
Japanese enthusiasm served for the moment to bnng a semblance of 
greater unity among the pobucians, but this was short lived. The 
President, Yuan Shih k ai, was already planning m the spring of 1915 
to set up a monarchy with himself as emperor Factions representative 
of the old si>lc politicians promptly contended with one another for 
! power under the new dispensation However, Yuan’s colorful scheme 
' was wrecked by a combinauon of powerful forces The first of these 
involved international pressure upon China, the second, rebellion within 

Cf. M. M \ inacke, “Military Power and Constnulwnal Development id China, 
W American Poiiucal Science Review, XV (1921), 2 Si 
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■ China. Early in 1915 Russia and France were already hoping to bring 
China into the European war. They considered striking a bargain by ; 
which, if China aligned herself with the Entente, the Allies would give 1 , 
their blessing to Yuan and his proposed monarchy. When this scheme 
failed because of Japanese opposition, the Allies advised Yuan to defer ' 
the monarchy plan. 2 Yuan was indeed forced to hesitate, for the Allies 
could always threaten to withhold the funds so essendal to Peking’s vir- 
tually bankrupt treasury. 3 

Opposition to Yuan’s proposed monarchy came also from within 
China and was perhaps as important a factor as foreign pressure. Dur- 
ing the early months of 1916, rebellions occurred in many of the south- 
ern provinces. These outbreaks were so serious that Peking officially 
dropped the monarchy plan toward the end of March. 

China’s political ills, however, were not to be cured by a mere dis- 
carding of the monarchy plan. Polidcal disaffection continued to 
spread through most of the south. At Canton, rebellious provinces or- 
ganized their own provisional government. Then,' in June, death put ^ 
an end to Yuan Shih-k’ai, and Li Yuan-hung succeeded to the presi-, 
dency. Again there was a move toward unity, for Li was accepted by 
most of the rebellious southern provinces. The Provisional Constitu- 
tion of 1912 was-restored, and on August 1, 1916, the parliament which' 
Yuan had disbanded in 1914 met again in Peking. This session, like 
the former one, was doomed to fail, for the parliament possessed neither 
mandate from the people nor military power. Five years of nominal 
republicanism had not served to transfer the politico-military power 
either to parliament or to the people. Once held by Yuan, it had now 
•passed to the military governors whom he had appointed and controlled. 


THE ERA OF THE TUCHUNS , 1917-1927 


As will be seen in succeeding pages, these military governors, or . 
j tuchuns, as they came to be known, were to' mohopolize‘:the- political ; 

! stage in'China for a decade, 1917-1927. Usually pictured as the villains’ 
of the modern Chinese scene, the tuchuns were in many cases as much 
.sinned against as sinning. During the decade in which one combi- ; 
[nation or another of the war-lords controlled the Peking government, < 
1 Chinese politics became a sink of corruption, and although the nation’s ’ 
young spirit of nationalism grew stronger, the forms of national govern- • 


3 It would appear that Japan, hostile to Yuan, insisted that her allies refuse him loans, 
and that they were forced to agree since they needed Japan's help against Germany. 

J For a detailed discussion see Thomas E. LaFargue, China and the World War (Stan- 
ford University, 1937), 78-83; also United States, Foreign Relations, 1915, 63-76. 
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meat established in 1912 were all but wiped out, and the cultural hen 
tage all but submerged under foreign pressures. Ncverthelcss,*the 
tuchuns Mewed historically, were the natural, the inevitable, inhentors 
of Yuans politico-military power* In a China which had destroyed 
an ancient political edifice without creating a new one, they held sway, 
usually independent of one another, because they commanded personal 
armies. The area a war lord might control depended on the size of his 
personal army, whereas the army he could pay was dependent on the 
richness and area of land from which tribute and plunder could be 
drawn This meant that the centralized dictatorship of Tuan had given 
place to local military dictatorships. 

Many of the war lords exercised virtually no influence on China's 
national politics or upon her relations with the foreign powers; they 
need not be mentioned here Others succeeded at various times in head- 
ing or controlling die Peking administration and thus they did play a 
part in shaping both domestic politics and foreign relations. Among 
dicse were Tuan Chi jui, Premier in 1917 and head of the so-called 
Anhui group; Feng kuo-chaug, President in 1918 and head of the 
Chihli faction, Chang Tso-lm, war lord of Manchuria; General Tsao 
Kun of Chihli, General Wu Peifu, and the picturesque so-called 
“Christian General,” Feng Yuhsiang All these colorful figures and 
many others were to cross Peking with their armies in the troubled 
decade upon which China was entering in 1917 4 

BREAKING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 

In the midst of her domesuc political chaos, China, was called upon m 
February, 1917, to resolve the question of breaking diplomatic relations 
with Germany President Wilson, having announced the severance of 
American relations with Germany, called upon neutral powers to fol- 
low the American example. The American Minister at Peking, Paul 
S Rcmsch, not only conveyed the appeal to Premier Tuan’s govern- 
ment, but also proceeded with great zeal to urge its adoption. When 
Tuan’s government showed a disposition to bargain, asking for a $10,- 
000,000 American loan for military purposes and a funding of the Amer- 
ican share of the Boxer indemnity, Reinsch, without authority from his 
government, gave assurances. The result was that while China sent a 
mild note of protest against Germany’s unrestricted submarine warfare, 
u was made to appear that the American government was attempting 

4 For colorful comcmjxjjiry co m m e nts on die early jea n of war fordism tee B L. Ifot 
nun WcaJe [B L. Simpson], Tie hght jor tie Re full ,c tn Cl'na (New York, 1917) 
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CHINA ENTERS THE WAR 

Diplomatic relations having been brol.cn, the question of China's cn 
terms the war could not be delayed for long, particularly after the 
American declaration of war on Germany, April 6, 1917 This ques- 
tion, however, raised problems of the gravest import for China To be 
gin w ith, the Chinese people, in so far as they understood the w ar at all, 
w ere distinctly pro-German in their sy mpathics and remained relatively 
so up to the signing of the armistice " * 

Moreover, the delicate equilibrium in China’s domestic politics was 
not fashioned to withstand the shocks of war Certainly there was no 
popular demand for war, and at best Peking could claim only a very 
nominal allegiance on the part of man) of the southern provinces. In 
these circumstances, a declaration of war might well prove hazardous. 
Be this as it may, Tuan’s cabinet was prepared to take even this step if a 
favorable bargain could be struck with the Allied powers and die 
United States. The difficulty was that the powers were not in agree 
ment on the concessions to be made to China, and they were vexed by 
China’s mild policy toward German residents. 

In April, 1917, the question of a Chinese declarauon of war became 
sail more deeply involved in the political struggle between Tuan and 
the Parliament for control of the government Briefly, Tuan’s strategy 
was to place China in the war in return for Allied loans to maintain 
himself and his colleagues m power Tlic Kuon n ntang m ajori ty in 
Parliajnent was opposed to any such bargain since it would probably 
result in enabling Tuan to rule with no parliament at alL From this 
simple impasse there was now staged in Peking a fantastic political 
drama, absurdly human and tragic. 

Late in April, many of the provin cial militar y gover nors assembled in 
Peking at the invitauon of Tuan These gentlemen, after being socially 
cultivated by the Alhed and the American Ministers, announced that 
they favored war with Germany They also made it clear that they 
were opposed to the new draft consmuuon, then in preparation, since 
they preferred a government free from parliamentary interference- 
Then, on May 10, while the legislators were debaung a war resolution, 
a mob of government hirelings surrounded Parliament and by inuroi 
dation attempted to frighten the representatives into affirmative action 
But Parhament stood us ground, and m response to its demand, the 

’LaFargue, China and tkt World War 101 LaFargue bases hn statement on the 
oEicul French source, Ballciia pmidique dc la preuc efunout (Pans 1917 1923) So I,"' 
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entire cabinet save Tuan and one minister resigned. Parliament, not 
regarding Tuan and one minister as a government, refused, to treat with 
him, whereupon Tuan and his military backers demanded that Parlia- 
ment disband. At this point Pres ident Li stepped into the foreground 
in aid of Parliament by dismissi ng Premier Tua n. Th is insp ired the 
militaiY _governors to spr ing toJie.support.-of.Tuan by threatening to 
inva de Peking w ith their armies un less Li 'd i sban ded the Parliament. 
The hapless President, now pretty well beside himself, appealed for 
mediation to Chang Hsun, an old-line tttchun, but Chang Hsiin re- 
fused to act until Li dissolved Parliament, which he finally did on June 
11. Less than three weeks later (June 30), the busy Chang Hsiin stole 
a march on all concerned by restoring the young Manchu emperor^/ 
Hst ian Tung , to the throne. This was too much even for the war-lords. 
Under Tuan’s leadership, they invaded Peking; Chang Hsiin fled; the 
boy emperor went back into retirement; Kuomintang members of the 
dissolved Parliament scurried to southern ports, while tired and dis- 
heartened Pre sident L i. harried by forces which he could not control, 
resigned. Tuan was now free to re-establish his cabinet. The new 
government, in which there was no representation of the southern prov- 
inces, wa s dominated by m ilitarists and by..prorJapanese factions. On 
August 14, the new acting president, Feng Kuo-chang, declared war on 
Germany. 

./China, like Japan in 1914, had entered the war for reasons which, were •> 
pecul iarly her own, and which bore at best only the remotest relation- 
ship to the politico-moral issues professed by the Allied and Associated 
Towers. Tuan’s government had two objectives: 1) financial aid from 
the Allies; 2) international prestige as protection against the new . in- 
jdependent government which the southern provinces had by this time 
seL.up.at Canton. 10j 

CHINA’S DECLARATION AND THE ATTITUDE 
OF THE POWERS 

China’s decision to enter the war was primarily the work of the il- 
legal, unconstitutional, militaristic regime which controlled Peking in 
August, 1917£/Moreover, the war decision was furthered rather than 
retarded by the policies of the Western powers and the behavior of their 
Ministers in the Chinese capital. Furthermore, the upsetting of Li’s 
government, the first promising one China had had since 1913, was due 
directly to the question whether China should enter the war. Both Li 

10 The American diplomatic correspondence covering these events is given in consider- 
able detail in United States, Foreign Relations, 1917, and ibid., Supplement 1. 
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and Sun Yat-sen, neither o£ whom was a tuchun, were opposed to 
China s joining the conflict Tuan, tuchun and premier, favored war 
and, in this, was supported in the main by Japan and the Entente Pow 
crsA^On the top of all this Reiruch the American Minister, was com 
peting with the Japanese at Peking for the greater influence over China 
if she did declare War while the British and the Frenc h awaited the op- 
portu ruty which a_ Chinese decl aration of vvar~vvoul d give to liquidate 
German far eastern assets American advice to China, given J une 4, that 
her entry into war with Germany was of secondary consideration to 
the question of achieving pohucal unity at home carried no weight with 
the Peking militarists. 11 

In approaching China, the United States had proposed that similar 
advice be given by Britain, France, and Japan All declined And 
finally, u should be noted that^Avhen China issued her declaration of 
war, she did so Without definite assurance of concessions, financial or 
otherwise, from the Allied Powers.#- 

THE LAPSING ISHII NOTES 

While China s rulers and would be rulers played a pohucal game of 
“now you sec me, now you-don t m Peking foreign governments were 
playing for whatever advantages might accrue to them from Chinas 
status as a belligerent. Here it should be recalled that China, in her 
semi-colomal status was snll a mayor commercial and industrial Eronuer 
for capital investment where rival powers claimed spheres of economic 
and pohucal influence Now, however^, Germany was isolated in Eu 
rope, while the resources of the British and French groups were fully 
employed in the war Consequently, by 1917, Japan and the United 
States were the only powers with funds that might be used in China, 
and as the war m Europe began to draw more deeply on American 
financial resources, it appeared that Japan, now for the first time a credi 
tor nauon, would be free to control Peking through the well known 
channels of financial imperialism ^ 

The first round in this diplomatic battle had already ended in a 
qualified American victory, since the Smo-Japanesc Treanes and Notes 
of \Gy“25, 1915, had not given Japan the exclusive control of Peking 
which she desired. Nev erthcless, Japan s gams were substantial enough 

“ Varied Sates; Foreign Keicuont 13 IT 4S-i9 
France in reply to the American overture, observed that. It did not in (act, appear 
Eappy to say to the Chinese Government that we consider the entry of China into 
the War as of enurdy secondary importance. " United Suits, Foreign Reb 
•ton, J9J7 75 6 
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from the State Department, boldly attached Japan’s exclusive railway 
claims in Manchuria by suggesting to the Japanese Minister in Peking 
that Americans and Japanese co-operate in railway construction u\ 
South Manchuria, which Japan claimed as a sphere of influence. The 
American rights on which Rcinsch based this approach were those 
which had been reserved under the old Cbinchow Aigun Railway 
Agreement between the United States and China, October 6 , 1909 
Rcinsch s unauthorized action led to inquiries by the Japanese Ambassa 
dor in Washington Secretary Lansing informed the Ambassador that 
he did not recollect any such instruction” to Rcinsch on railway co- 
operation, and added that i 

The Ambassador must be aware that the American Government recog 
mzed that Japan had special interests in Manchuria Although no declara 
tion to that effect had been made by the United States, yet this Go\crnmcot 
had repeatedly shown a pracucal recogomon of the fact and did not desire to 
do anything to interfere with Japan * interests 15 

In these words. Secretary Lansing gave the Japanese just the kind of 
opening they desired They were not long in taking advantage of it. 

Moreover, in June, 1917, when the United States advised China that 
her entry into the war was of “secondary consideration,” the Japanese 
government, taking the view that America was following a consciously 
unfriendly policy set about to secure from the United States an official 
recognition not only of Japan s “special interests” in Manchuria (the 
phrase which had been used by Lansing) but rather of her paramount" 
interests m China. \s a first step to this end, Lansing yvas asked by the 
Japanese Ambassador to confirm the Bry an statement of March 13, 1915, 
on “territorial contiguity" (p 389), and to reassert “its friendly attitude 
toward Japan in respect of Chinese problems." '* 

This preliminary move by Japan was followed in the summer of 1917 
by the arrival in the United States of a special Japanese mission headed 
by one of Japan $ ablest diplomats, Viscount Kikujiro Ishn The pro- 
fessed purpose of the mission was to bring Unity and co-operation into 
the combined war efforts of the United States and Japan Ishn’s real 
purpose vv as to grapple with the complex problem of American Japanese 
rivalry concerning China More specifically, this meant that hcjUOS. 
seeking two objectives 1) to allay popular American suspicions con- 
cerning Japan's motives, 2) to secure from the American government 

“bn ted Suits, Relanoot 1917 U7 118 

** United Suits, F<.f„gn R Hat o or 1917 259 
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a public admission of, Japan's “paramount interests” in China. Relying 
off His knowledge of popular American psychology and encouraged by ■ 
a hospitable public reception, Ishii went far in disarming American pub- 
lic opinion. 17 

In Washington the ensuing Lansing-Ishii conversations took place 
against a background of feverish American war activity. Ishii sounded 
' off by asserting that Oriental immigration and the China problem were 
effective' weapons in the hands of German propaganda. Lansing coun- 
tered by saying that Japan’s allies and associates feared she was using the 
war to close the open door and to destroy the integrity of China. There - 
fore Lapsing favored a joint declaration reasserting the open, door, In \ 
this, Lansing was prepared to give public recognition to Japan’s “special f 
, interests.” Accordingly, on November 2, 1917, the conversations were j 
given. formal effects in an exchange of notes which acknowledged Ja- j 
,pan’s “special interests” in China and endorsed once again the already 
much endorsed open door policy. 18 

EFFECTS OF THE LANSING-ISHII EXCHANGE 

j 

/'.Publication of the notes did not prove to be. an, .unqualified blessing 
either as a war measure or as a clarification.of.American policy toward 
.China. Lansing’s purpose was merely to repeat the sense of the Bryan , 
statement of March 13, 1915, namely, that geographical propinquity 
creates special relations between countries. But Bryan’s statement had * 
never been made public and the American-people was unaware of its 
existence. Therefore Lansing’s concession of “special interests” came as j 
something of a shock to a public imbued with a tradidonal, if somewhat j 
vague, friendship for China. Even to that small section of the Ameri- 
can public which had long realized that Japan claimed and indeed pos- 
sessed a “special position” in China, it seemed that Lansing’s action was 
ill-advised since it would encourage Japan to close the door. 

Ifl- Japa n the exchange was received with enthusiasm. Government 
circles referred to Viscount Ishii’s “great diplomatic victory,” and in 
■general the Japanese press gave the phrase “special interests” a very 
broad definition, which, contrary to Lansing’s intent, could mean “po- 
litical special interests." .Far from reconciling American and Japanese 
policiesJa.China, the. notes served rather to intensify popular suspicion 

17 Kikujiro Ishii, Diplomatic Commentaries, edited and translated by W. R. Langdon 
(Baltimore, 1936), 118; Eleanor Tuppcr and George E. McReynolds, Japan in American 
Public Opinion (New York, 1937), 121. > ' 

74 United States, Foreign Relations, 1917, 263. 
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I in the United States that there was a deep, underlying conflict of in* 
' ' terests,^ 1 v 

Moreover, at die time of the exchange, the American government was 
more realistic in explanations given 10 the Chinese government than in 
those it gave to the American people- Discussing the notes with the 
Chinese Minister, Lansing said he assumed China, preferred us to join 
with japan rather than to leave China to that country alone. 2 '* 

Chinese public opinion interpreted the notes quite generally “as in- 
dicating a withdrawal of the American Government, in favor of Japan, 
from any desire to exercise any influence m Chinese affairs." 21 

CHINA’S WAR EFFORT 

China was neither able nor anxious to contribute much to the war 
as a belligerent Her behavior in this respect was subject to much criti- 
cism, particularly by England and France. She was accused of being 
lax m her control of enemy aliens and of failing in general to cooperate 
effectively with the Allies, 21 despite concessions made by them after her 
declaration of war 24 

Contributions by China to the war effort were, however, not wholly 

( lacking Both before and during her entry into the war, 190 ,000 labor- 
ers and artisans were recruited in China for labor of various kinds 
behind the lines in France 24 But it appears that not until the latter 
part of 1918, when the collapse of Germany seemed assured, did Tuan's 

“Tatiuji Takeuclu, II ur ani Diplomacy in ike lapaneie Empire (Chicago, 1933), 201- 
201 

“United States foreign Relation t, 1917,273 
“ United States Foreign Relations 19 IS, 91 

Two other features of the Lansing lthu negotiations deserve mention. First In the 
beginmfig Ishn was prepared to accept a general renunciation of spheret of influence, UJ 
return for recognition by the United Slates of Japan s special interests in the form of a 
Japanese Monroe Doctrine for China Second Behind the published Lansing Ilhu notes 
was a setret protocol in which Japan and the United States agreed that "they wiH not tale 
advantage of the present conditions to seek special rights or privileges in China which 
would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of other friendly states'" It was 
the Japanese who insisted on secrecy Existence of the protocol was not revealed until the 
publication of the War Mrmoirt a j Robert tenting (Indianapolis, 1935), the text of the 
protocol was published three >ears later in United Stales, Foreign Relations, 1922, IU 
595 

“United States, Foreign Rclauont 1917 Supplement 2, II, 687 
* The Allies and the United States agreed among other things to postpone for five years 
piymtnts on the Boxer indemnity of 1901 Russia however, only agreed to postponement 
of one thud of the installments due her China was also conceded an upward revision 
of the customs tariff to an effective 5 percent, though the revised rate* did not go into 
effect until August, 1919 United Slates, Foreign Relaliom 1917, Supplement 2, 1, 685 
687 

1 ** LaFargue, China end lie Morli War J 51 152 
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government bestir itself to adopt a vigorous war policy through more 
effective control of enemy aliens and through liquidation "of enemy 
prope rty. 23 These tardy steps were interpreted as a last minute bid by \ 
China’s government for consideration at the forthcoming peace con- * 
ference. They were also a recognition' by the Chinese war-lords that < 
Chinese public opinion was becoming more sympathetic to the cause of ’ 
the Allied and Associated Powers. 

China, however, was not solely responsible for what appeared as the 
short-comings of her war record. Against the responsibility of her ir- 
I responsible tuchun government one must weigh the tor tuous diplomacy 
) of the^ European Allies. Britain and France had assisted in pushing, 
j China into the war neither for high moral purposes nor in tire hope] 

| that she would become an effective belligerent, but rather with the* 
specific intent of eliminating German commercial and industrial com-* 
petition from a post-war China. 20 

THE FAR EAST AND THE VERSAILLES 
PEACE CONFERENCE 

i „ 

v ./As Japan and China, like other powers, had entered the war for 
j(easons..\vhich were peculiarly their own, so they approached the peace 
; conference. for purposes of their own/' If the war had swept away the ! 
iQld balance of power in Europe, it had also gone far to destroy tire 
! .balanc e of power in the Far East. Prior to 1914 Japan had been ac- 
corded a nominal status as a so-called great power, a result of her vie-', 
tories over China in 1895 and over Russia in 1905. Actually, however, 1 
the great powers of Europe did not consider Japan as a full ranking 
[member of their company. 27 _It was the World War. which gave Japan I 
’thc_opportunities she sought. A Europe devastated by war was ill! 
prepared to implement its policies in Asia. On the other hand,, the war 
had given Japan a virtual commercial monopoly in the foreign trade of 
China, India, the Netherlands Indies, and Australia. Japanese factories 
experienced an unprecedented growth, and, together with war indus- 
tries, made Japan a creditor-nation with surplus capital seeking invest- 

55 Proposals by Tuan’s government in December, 1917, to send a Chinese expeditionary 
force to Europe failed for a combination of reasons: 1) the- idea, though favored by the 
United States, svas not supported by England; 2) there was a rather general suspicion that 
Tuan's main purpose was to secure additional foreign loans; and 3) the Russian revolutions 
as they affected North Manchuria and the Chinese Eastern Railway suggested that any 
effective troops which China possessed were needed at home. 

“LaFargue, China and the World War, H9. Specific measures which the Allies urged 
China to adopt are given in United States, Foreign Relations, 1917, Supplement 2, I, 687. 
The United States did not support all these efforts. 

Cf. LaFargue, China and the World War, 186. 
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ment abroad It was a flood tide ot war prosperity where it hardly 
seemed possible to do any business without making money 28 ja pan, 
therefore, approached the peace conference conscious of her newly 
found economic and political power She sought general recognition of 
her status as a great power, and specific recognition of her hegemony 
in the Far East. 

The opposition to Japan's peace conference objectives was to come 
principally, though not exclusively, from the United States, for the end 
of World War 1 witnessed the beginnings of a more intense American 
Japanese rivalry concerning China It was a conflict of Japanese lm 
|>erialisuc expansion versus the traditional American policy of the open 
door and the integrity of China, and it was to involve not only the 
specific issues raised by japan at the Versailles Conferences but also 
others which were to culminate later in the Washington Conference of 
1921 22, The issues in this long range American Japanese diplomatic 
battle were to include 1) the effort to prevent a Japanese capita! in 
vestment monopoly m China 2) the effort to prevent annexation of 
the Russian Maritime Prov ince by Japan, and to prevent establishment 
of a Japanese sphere tn North Manchuria, 3) the effort to restore Shan 
tung to China, and 4) the effort to implement the principles of Amen 
can far eastern policy by a treaty structure covering the Pacific and the 
Far East. 2 ® 


JAPAN’S DEMANDS AT VERSAILLES 
At the Versailles Conference, Japan presented three demands 1) she 
asked for cession of the former German islands in the North Pacific 
! Ocean (the Mananas, the Carolines, and the Marshalls) , 2) she asked 
(confirmation of her claims to the former Gcrman_nghts in S hantun g 
'province, and 3) she asked for a declaration of jacial equality among 
'states as a basic principle of the proposal League of Nations. Unas- 
sailable as Japan may have believed these objectives to be, they led none 
thelcss to widespread and bitter opposition from some of her former ( 
allies and associates in arms. The sources of this opposition were many 
and varied Japan’s claim to the German islands v lolated the Wilsonian 
principle of no annexations, her claims to kiaochow and Shantung ran 
counter to a young and vmle Chinese nationalism, and her deman d_£or 
a declaration of racial equality raised a storm of protest from some of 
the British dominions, particularly Australia 


‘A. Morgan Young Jap*t r Under 7a,, to Team o 1912 1926 (London, 1928), 110 111 
" ^ w Gruwold, Far Eastern Pol cy of tie Vn ted States (New York 1938) 223 
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the resulting internal political confusion, anti the war lord governments 
which seized Peking Indeed, as the European war came to a close, 
there was little, if any, substantial evidence indicating that China was 
approaching political stability The .ins urgent Can ton government, or* 

, ionized by Sun Yat sen and the Kuomintang, professed ns faith in con- 
! stitutional government, but in reality it was as subvert lent to the tuchunt 
i of the south as Peking Was to those of ilie north 3f ~ leather north nor 
south at this time was concerned primarily with constitutionalism, but 
rather with the job of getting or keeping control of whatever adminis- 
tration was recognized by the foreign powers. 

THE CHINESE DELEGATION AT PARIS 

To a very considerable degree the program which China did present 
at Pans was a product of opportunism and of particular personalities 
in her peace delegation Although the Peking and Canton govern- 
ments had not achieved unity at home, they presented a fajadc of unity 
at Pans, for the Chinese peace delegation was composed of representa- 
tives of both governments, Canton as well as Peking *' In terms of 
political strategy and showmanship, this Chinese delegation was un- 
surpassed at Paris, for to the able political strategy of C. T Wang was 
added the eloquent English of Wellington Koo. These men fashioned 
the Chinese program as presented at Paris It was the program of 
a young, progressive, revolutionary, and idealistic China— a program 
which must have sounded strange in the ears of Peking’s parochial 
tuchunt Yet these tuchunt were the government de facto of China; 
they controlled the administration which was recognized by all the 
powers, and they were the authority to which live Chinese delegation 
was responsible. It may be added, too, that no spokesman supported 
with greater eloquence the Wilsonian program. Nevertheless, China & 
delegation was regarded with suspicion by the European Allies and 
Japan first, because in the light of China’s internal politics it was ques- 
tionable whether any delegation could speak for the country; and sec- 
ond, because it was soon evident that Wang and Koo were less con-j 
ccmed with the problem of making peace with Germany than with l 
using the conference to free China from her semi-colonial status. .To j 
statesmen of the traditional and conservative school, this purpose was 
alarming, for it implied, an attack not only on Japan’s "special interests’* 

“Chinas internal politics of the period is discussed in detail in United State*, Foreign 
Rtkttoni. 1919. 1 270 358 tf lit argue, China and the W orld War 173 174 

“It included such able representative* o£ the newt China as Alfred See Wellington 
Koo and C. T Wang 
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but also upon the larger system of. spheres o£ influence and the “unequal 
treaties” in general, to which all the victorious great powers were 
parties. 35 In addition, the mistrust of Japan, England, and France was 
further aroused because both before and during the Paris Conference, 
(Wang and Koo “set out systematically to cultivate the sympathies and 
pilist the support” of the American delegation, which in turn was not 
iloathe to give the Chinese the encouragement they desired. 3 ^ 

' T HE D EBATE BEGINS A T PARI S 

Japan’s demand for the “unconditional cession” of the German rights, 
in Shantung was made on January 27, 1919. The following day, Chi- 
na’j counter demand that Kiaochow and the German rights be restored 
directly to China was presented. 37 To President Wilson, the obvious 
answer to this deadlock between China and Japan was to be found in his 
own program which promised a new world of international justice un- 
der a league of nations. But Wilson could make no progress against 
the Japanese on this score while Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
France, Italy, and Belgium remained as insistent on annexing the Ger- 
man colonies in their respective regions as were the Japanese in theirs. 

1 The b est that Wilson could get eventuaily„was..the, sy stem of mandates' 
which , with the exception of those, in .Class A', gave to. the. mandatory 
power a control which for practical purposes was hardly to be distin- 
guished from annexation. 33 Under this form, a Class C mandate, Japan 
acquired the former German islands in the North Pacific, and the British 
dominions got those in the South Pacific. This was not to Wilson’s 
liking, for the Japanese mandate lay directly across the ocean highway 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the Philippines, and, in his opinion, was 
of value only in a strategic sense 39 


-i CE. LaFargue, China and the Wotld War,*. 175, who suggests that Peking tuchuns 
permitted Wang and K .00 to raise idealistic issues, which had little chance of being met, 
m order to satisfy the Young China elements and "to provide a smoke-screen for the 
realistic maneuvering which was taking place at the Shanghai conference.’’ 

“'Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 243; David Hunter Miller, My 
Diary at the Peace Conference of Palis (21 vols., New York, 1924), I, 60, 88; III, 527. 

w In’the weeks that followed Koo’s brilliant appeal, both the United States and Japan 
brought diplomatic pressure to bear at Peking, the former seeking to have the tuchun 
government stand firmly on the program of its young delegates, the latter seeking re- 
pudiation of that program. (Lansing papers, cited by Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of 


the United Stales, 245.) 

a For the mandate principle sec Quincy Wnglit, Mandates tinder the League of Nations 
(Chica 0 1930)’ D. H. Miller, “The Origin of the Mandates System,” Foreign Affairs, 
VI 077-289* G- H Blakeslee, “The Mandates of the Pacific,” Foreign Affans, 

t ^2i) 98-H5I Paul H. Clyde, Japan's Pacific Mandate (New York, 1935), 27-44. 
“Mfiler, Diary, I, 100. 
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RACIAL EQUALITY- A “HOT POTATO” 

Having “compromised” by accepting a mandate instead of annexation 
in the Pacific islands, Japan turned to her second objective. ’ With the 
approval and aid of President Wilson and Colonel House, her delega- 
tion presented as an amendment to the draft covenant of the League 
of Nations a resolution on racial equality. It provided thar 

The equably of nations being a basic puna pic of the League of Nations, 
the High Contracting Paiues agree to accord as soon as possible, to all alien 
nationals of States members of the League equal and just treatment us every 
respect, making no dj junction, enher la law or in fact, on account of their 
race or nationality 40 

This resolution, which, it should be emphasized, had the approval of 
the President, was a logical, if not an essential, complement to the whole 
spirit of the Wilsonian program as well as to the League itself; bur, in 
news room parlance, it was also a "hot potato ” It aroused the unre- 
lenting opposition of Premier Hughes of Australia, who was supported 
i by the chief British delegates, Arthur Balfour and Robert Cecil The 
1 argument advanced against any provision on racial equality was that it 
implied the right of the League to interfere in questions, concerning 
immigration and the rights of aliens, which were regarded as matters 
of purely domestic conccriy England feared embarrassment in some 
of the middle eastern colonies if such a resolution were adopted 
Hughes saw in the resolution a threat to the "white” Australia policy, 
and he threatened to arouse through public addresses an outraged pub- 
lic opinion in the British dominions and the United States unless the 
amendment were dropped At the same time he stooped to convince 
thq Japanese press that it was the United States and not Australia that 
was blocking the amendment. Regardless of Hughes* principles and 
-» methods, he held a powerful club over Wilson, and be was apparently 
prepared to use it without restraint. 

Wilson’s dilemma was real If the racial equality debate were 
brought into the open, as Hughes threatened to do, what would be 
the reaction on the American Pacific Coast and especially m California, 
which had already enacted the discriminatory alien land law ol 1913 
aimed at the Japanese, 41 and where influential politicians who did not 
** MiUox ui h>» Diary L, HI, orAts. 'iut "Tb* yvsttrti*®.! at \i< mni 

inert by Baron Mi Lino and by Viscount CKituii was admirably done, and it seemed to me 
that they bad the support of Ihe rnure room." 

“T A Bailey, ■California, Japan, and the Alien Land Legislation of 1913,” P*afie 
lUuoncal Kentw 1 (1932), 36-59 
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share Wilson’s ideals or his scruples were planning further legislation 
along these lines? But this was not all, it was only half of Wilson’s 
problem. American policy at Paris was attempting to hold Japan in 
check on many fronts. There was Shantung, which Wilson wanted 
to restore directly to China. There was the prospective Four-Powei 
Consortium into which he hoped to entice Japan in order to preserve a 
financial open door in China. There was eastern Siberia, which it was 
hoped could be rescued from Japan’s military expansionists despite its 
occupation at the time by more than 70,000 Japanese troops. And there 
warthe Island of Yap in the Japanese mandate, where it was hoped the 
United States might be given submarine cable privileges. The State 
Department was of the opinion that American policy would have a 
better chance of achieving these objectives, particularly the restoration 
of Shantung, if Japanese racial pride were satisfied by even an emascu- 
; lated concession to the principle of racial equality. Thus, on grounds 
] of high principle and of practical politics as applied to American policy, 

■ Wilson desired adoption of the amendment. 

The vote on Japan's amendment 12 was favorable, eleven to six, but 
r Wilson ruled against adoption of the amendment-because die vote was 
not- unanj mo us. 13 For reasons which to him seemed good, Wilson an- 
nounced defeat of the measure. The news men had been right; racial 
equality was a “hot potato.” Wilson could not risk the issue in open 
debate, and he feared that Hughes would force it into the open if it 
could be defeated in no other way. 

SHANTUNG: “OR ELSE” 

3 *. 

Two of Japan’s objectives at Paris had now been disposed of: in the 
Pacific islands there had been a “.compromise” which the Japanese had 
accepted but did not like; on racial equality Japan had a ccepted a defeat 
particularly galling to Japanese pride since the race issue was “the sym- 
bol of discrimination, the label of an inferior people.” 14 Japan’s gov- 
ernment was therefore in no mood to accept further reverses as it ap- 
proached the debate on its third objective: transfer to Japan, in terms 
of the peace treaty, of the former German rights in Shantung. Here 
Japan was determined to accept, neith er com promise nor._defeat. The 
problem was the more difficult because Wang and Koo had by this time 

“It had become merely an "endorsement of the principle of equality' of nations and 
just treatment of their nationals.” 

41 This was one of those rare occasions at Paris when the Chinese and Japanese were 
in agreement. 

41 Paul Birdsall, Versailles Twenty Years After (New York, 1941), 90. 
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.gone far beyond their original and earlier demand for the direct resto- 
ration of Kwochow and the German rights. Their work at Pans had 
aroused not only die sympathies of Western peoples, but also a public 
consciousness within China itself A new patriotic pride appeared to 
be taking possession of the Chinese people, expressing itself “in a spon- 
taneous mass movement” in. support of the Paris delegation 45 En 
couraged by the support of this spontaneous public opinion, Wang and 
hoo were now calling for abrogation of all the 1915 treaties and notes. 
This was a direct thrust not only at Japan’s pretensions in Shantung but 
also at her “special position” in South Manchuria and eastern Inner 
Mongolia and to her general ambitions in China as a whole. It was a 
challenge which the Japanese promptly accepted They stood firm and 
I demanded Shantung, their “pound. -of flesh,” jhreatem ngActWthdrajv 
'from the Conference if it were dented them. 

The Japanese position at this time was \ irtually impregnable except 
on the high moral ground of Wilson’s principles Much as he disliked 
it, there seemed to be but one decision that Wilson could make without 
wrecking the Conference, namely acceptance of the Japanese demands. 
In Wilson’s own mind, this ‘settlement was the best that could be had 
out of a dirty past.’ 4S In this he differed from some of his close ad- 
visers who felt that the Japanese were bluffing.” 

CHINA LEARNS TO SAY "NO'" 

China was now faced with what to her was an unhappy choice. She 
could accept m the peace treaty a direct cession to Japan of the German 
rights, or she could accept the obligation to carry out the even larger 
concessions Japan claimed under the treaties of 1915 and 1918 The 
Chinese delegation, however, refused to accept either, on the theory 
1) that China’s declaration of war had cancelled Germany’s rights in 
Shantung, and 2) that the 1915 and 1918 treaties were invalid on 
grounds of equity Right here lay the mam significance of the whole 
bitter contest over Shantung The real issue was the question of the 
validity of the 1915 and 1918 treaties A denial of Japan’s claims to 
Shantung would have opened the way for questioning the validity of 
the entire treaty structure of 1915 and 1918 Not to question that struc- 
ture implied, inter national approval of Japan.’* attempts to dominate 
China. On this issue^the W es tcxa powers were as widely separated 

* laFxrguc, China ind the World War 233 

“ Ray Siannard Baker, Woodrow II titan ead H erU Settlement (3 eoli- Garden City, 
1922), 11, 266 

“ Griswold. Far Easier* Polity of the Voted Slates 253 
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as were China andjnpan. While Wilson was careful to refrain from 
any" admission that the 1915 treaties were valid, he was equally careful , 
not to deny positively their validity. As in the Lansing-Ishii exchange 
of 1917, there was vagueness and ambiguity in the American position 
on the legal question. England and France, on the other hand, did. not 
question either Japan’s right to Shantung or the validity of the Sino- 
Japanese treaties in general. Indeed, since in terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles the policy of Japan was “to hand back the Shantung Peninsula 
in full sovereignty to China, retainmg only the economic privileges 
i granted to Germany,” the British took tire position that “China, with- 
out the expenditure of a single shilling, or the loss of a single life, had 
restored to her lights which she could never have recovered for her- 
self." 48 

CHINA’S BALANCE SHEET OF WAR 

Although China refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles between the 
Allied and Associated Powers and Germany, and although her defeat 
in the Shantung issue was a reverse of great magnitude, her bala nce 
sheet of wa r~was. tio.U\gittai_wholiy„irLj:ed_inJ>. Indeed, she had 
achieved results which, if not clearly apparent at the time, were none 
the less real. Her appeals to public opinion had elicited deep sympathy 
for C hin a’s cause-Asymputhies which, though sometimes founded on 
• misconceptions, were to be of inestimable value in the revolutionary 
years ahead. Within China itself, the-stand of-Wang ancLKoo at Paris 
iiad-produced stirrings of a newmationaLpride. And, pore than tins,''. 
the w ar had terminated China’s old “unequal” treaties with Germany,” 
Austria, and Hungary, thus opening the way for new treaties with these 
powmnegouated on a basis of equality d 3 \ v 

“Blanche E. C. Dugdalc, Arthur James Balfour (2 sols , New York, 1936), II, 295. 

‘“Robert T. Pollard, China's loreisn Relations, 1917-1931 (New York, 1933), 86-87. 
China did sign tilt. Treaty of St Germain with Austria, September 10, 1919, the Treaty of 
Neudly with Bulgaria, and the Treaty’ of Trianon witp Hungary. China's war with 
Germany was ended officially September 15, 1919, by proclamation - of the Chinese presi- 
dent. 
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LEGACIES OF WORLD WAR I' 

T HE end of World War I did not bring peace, military or diplo- 
matic, in the Far East. The war, as already suggested, had ef 
fccted a major shift in the far eastern balance of power. Germany was 
no longer a force in eastern Asia, but in her place there had appeared 
a newly rich and powerful Japan whose energies had not been depleted 
t* by the war In China there were rumblings of discontent and the first 
uneasy stirrings of an infant nationalism made more vocal by the oratory 
of Wellington Koo at Paris Tor the first time, a China humiliated by 
nearly a century of foreign pressure appeared to be on the point of as- 
serting Us right to sovercign'indepcndcncc w Would this mean an im 
mediate frontal diplomatic assault by China on ihc enure system of 
“unequal treaties as well as upon the “special position” of Japan? 

SIBERIA AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
Late in 1917, and in the years which succeeded, the Russian Revolu- 
tions had created what may besf be described as a political vacuum in 
Siberia and to a lesser degree in the zone of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in north-ceQtral Manchuria During the years 1913 to 1920 and after, 
Siberia, North Manchuria, and Outer Mongolia became a confused and 
cruel batde ground for armies, political creeds and irresponsible bng 
ands, in which all the major powers, England, France, Japan, and the 
United States, became acuvcly involved with their pohucs and thcif 
armies. 

In tracing these various developments in some detail, it will be neces- 
sary first to recall some aspects of Russo-Japanese relations in the Far 
East 

RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1916 
After the Russo-T^qancse.War.,Bussja. retained, hrx.umjnrranr.sqhere. 
o£ influence in North Manchuria and her control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway with the branch line running south from Harbin to Kwan 
chengtzu (Changchun), where u connected with Japan s South Man- 
412 
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churia Railway. 1 - There was evidence too of the vitality of Russian 
policy in the secret Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907, 1910, and 1912, in 
which the two powers defined more specifically their spheres of influ- 
ence and agreed upon methods of close co-operation in defense of their 
“special rights.” (Chapter 19, pp. 347-354) . By 1915, Russia had also 
consolidated her position in the Far East through a “protectorate” over 
Outer Mongolia. Although the tripartite treat)' of 1915 again acknowl- 
edged Chinese suzerainty in Outer Mongolia, it was Russian influence 
de facto which prevailed there. 

' By 1916 Russia and Japan, now allies in the World War, came to a 
further agreement in defense of dieir contiguous -spheres of influence. 
A new secret convention provided for co-operation in defense of their 
“vital interests” in the Far East to the end that “China should not fall 
under the political domination of 'any third Power hosdle to Russia or 
Japan.” 2 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS, 1917 AND AFTER 

The functioning of these nicely laid Russo-Japanese plans was soon to 
be disturbed by events within Russia itself. The Russian Revolutions 
of 1917 were as striking in their impact upon the Far East as was the 
World War. The ousting of the Tsarist Imperial regime, the subse- 
quent collapse of Kerensky’s provisional government, and die resulting 
chaotic warfare between revolutionary and anti-revolutionary forces 
either weakened or destroyed the political bonds which had held these 
vast Siberian territorial and political interests together. The resulting 
political vacuum posed questions of the greatest magnitude, and in the 
first instance most of these questions concerned Russia’s altered relation- 
ship to the European war. Could Russia be maintained as an effectives 
ally in the war against Germany? Would not a defeated and a politi- 
cally helpless Russia become the granary of a revived and possibly vic- 
torious Germany? How could Russia be restored as a fighting ally? 
With what Russians, White, Pink, or Red, should the Allies deal ? As 
the power of the old Russian Imperial regime collapsed, what authority 
would fall heir to those vast Russian interests on "Chinese soil, such as. 
the strategic Chinese Eastern Railway ? These and many other similar 
questions were to worry leaders of the Allied and Associated Powers 
from 1917 on to the autumn of 1918, while their armies were still locked 


1 c. W. Young, The International Relations of Manchuria (Chicago, 1929), 93. 

= E. B. Price, The Russo-Japanese Treaties (Baltimore, 1933), 77-90. Note that in 
convention, “special interests” had become “vital interests." 
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m a desiderate battle on die itciuin front and vvlulcdic decisive power 
of the Amerjean war ctfcirt war yet to be felt. 

CHINA AND 1HL RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 

The most immediate effect m the Far Last arising from the Russian 
revoliJitons was a temjwrarv rcassertion of Chinese authority in areas 
previously dominated by the Tsarist government; North Manchuria, 
Outer Mongolia, and the Uarga territory. 3 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN SIBERIA, 1917-1920 

Political affairs throughout Siberia fiom late 1917 to 1920 presented 
a picture of unmeasurable confusion 1 he collapse of the Imperial 
government m the spring of 1917 brought first a revival of the fate 
nineteenth-century movement for Siberian autonomy— a movement 
supported by ‘'socialists of various complexions, liberals, and even mod- 
erate conservatives " * Opposed to these “regional! its,” there was from 
November, 1917, to the summer of 1918 the rising influence of die focal 
soviets. The defeat of these groups in the summer of 191S paved the 
way for the Kolchak White government at Omsk, which "claimed * all 
power in Sibena from November. 1918, to January, 1920. Although 
Kolchak's government was accorded a "kind of dcLuto recognition" 
from the Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers, it was 
opposed by a nondescript array of Siberian factions great and smalL 
In the end Kolchak’s government fell iicforc the rising tide of the Red 
armies, but meanwhile it was also opixncd more or less openly by a 
variety of self appointed ‘saviors’ of Siberia There was, for example, 
Cossack Captain Gngoni Semenov, wl>o had been commissioned by 
Kerenskv’s provisional government to recruit troops m Trans-Baibalix 
With the fall of Kerensky, Semenov, seizing die Trans-Siberian Railway 
in the Chita region, preyed upon the inhabitants with a nice lack of 
discrimination, butchering anyone sujpcctcd of being a Red. His un- 
speakable brutalities contributed to “the popular hatred of all ‘White’ 
organizations" He was supported openly by the Japanese army. 8 
There was Baron Ungern von Sternberg, who used Mongolia as a base 
from which to attack the Reds and helpless peasants m general, and 
who had visions of setting up a Pan Mongolian empire. Many of the 

* Robert T Pollard ChinSt Fo'nga RtUuont (New Yoik, 1913) 

‘Utna Varneek anJ 11 II Usher, ofo, T he Testimony o / KtArAal (Stanford Uw- 
verntj 1935) 217 * 

* V a meek ami Fiihef, The Teiamonj of Rofotir( 231, 261, WtUttin S Graves, Ama- 
<ca t SlUnait iJventure (New Vork, 1931), 66 fl , Dinuin Alioslun, AaJn OJyitty 
(New York 1940) 48 
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1918, ami Bolshevik governments appeared at Samara and Omsk shel- 
tered by Czech arms.* 

THE QUESTION OT ALLIED INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA 
While this checkered pattern of events outlined m preceding pages 
w is developing, the Allied Powers considered the question of military 
intervention m Russia to re-establish a new eastern front against Ger- 
many Basically, the object was to keep Russia in the war against the 
Central Powers, but Allied representatives in Russia were divided as to 
the means that should be used to this end While some favored assist- 
ance to anti revolutionary White elements, others conferred with the 
Reds At the close of 1917 opinion among the powers themselves was 
widely divided Japan and France favored intervention against the 
Bolsheviks, Britain favored intervention with Russian consent against 
the Germans, and the United States was opposed to any intervention at 
all During the early months of 1918, the Allies considered the pos- 
sibility of Japan acting alone as their mandatory in the occupation of 
Siberia, and when on April 4, 1918, two Japanese were killed at Vladi 
vostok, Japan landed troops to police the city, and the British sent i 
small legation guard In Moscow this was viewed as the beginning of 
an ami Bolshei ik intervention Shortly following this came open war- 
fare between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks in the region of the Volga. 10 

AUSTRO-GERMAN PRISONERS IN SIBERIA 
Another sumulus in Allied countries toward the cause of intervention 
was the reports that German and Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war in 

[ Siberia were being recruited into the Red armies ‘ for defense of the 
Soviet regime and the expected world revolution” The measure of 
truth in these reports has never been determined with accuracy Al- 
though in general these reports appear to Ivave been greatly exaggerated, 
the tendency in Allied countries was to accept them aTfaci^ealttft^-TflCS'"'' 
they had immense effect on both official and public opinion and cer- 
tainly influenced President Wilson’s final decision m favor of interven- 
tion 11 

•Junes Bun) an, Inteneniion Ctrl War and Communism in Russia (Baltimore. 
1936) 75 87 
M Bun) an 60-75, 87 92 

“United Slates, Fore go Relations 1918 Fsisaa 11, 52 57, 63 64 83 84, passim F U 
Schuman, American I obey la ward Ru, !UI (New York, 1928), 87-88. Fischer. The Soviets 
in World AGain, 1 103 106 
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THE DECISION ON INTERVENTION 

The break between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks was one of th- 
most decisive factors in the final decision of the Allies to intervene, fo 
the hold of the Czechs on the Siberian Railway and their strategic posi 
tions in the Volga region appeared as the first-substantial footholds fron 
which a new eastern front might be built. On June_ 1, 1918, the Su 
preme War Council at Versailles decided to reinforce .Murmansk ir 
northwestern Russia, already held by British troops since, March, anc 
to occupy Archangel also. The United States offered no objection tc 
this move, though it was as yet unwilling to agree to intervention ir 
Siberia. 12 A month later, on July 2, the Allied decision to intervene ir 
Siberia was made final, the basic argument advanced being that the 
Allies could not win on the western front even in 1919 unless the Ger- 
mans were forced to divert troops to the East. 13 

WILSON’S RELUCTANCE TO INTERVENE 

It remained to secure President Wilson’s approval of intervention in 
Siberia and his consent to have the United States participate in it. Fot 
Wilson, this was a difficult and complex problem. The President was 
already on record m a declaration of friendship' for Russia., But for 
what Russia? White, Pink, or Red? Moreover, American policy was 
opposed to any intervention that would place Japan in Siberia. 

It was British, French, and Japanese pressure and the determination 
of these governments to act anyway which finally forced Wilson’s hand. 
On July 17, 1918, the United States informed the Allied ambassadors 
of its decision to intervene, and of its objectives, to which it asked their 
adherence. " 

Military action is admissible in Russia . . . only to help the Czecho- 
slovaks consolidate their forces and to get into successful cooperation with 
their Slavic kinsmen and to steady any efforts at self-government or self- 
defense in which the Russians themselves may be willing to accept assistance. 
. . . The only legitimate object for which Americans or Allied troops can 
be employed ... is to guard military stores which may subsequently be 
needed by Russian forces and to render such aid as may be acceptable to the 
Russians in the organization of their own self-defense. 11 

u American troops were dispatched to Murmansk in June. United States, Foreign Re- 
lations, 1918, Russia, II, -184-485. 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia. II, 243-244. 

14 United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 288. 
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' From August until November, 1918, troops of the Allied Powers, Brit- 
ish, Japanese, French, and Americans, were landed at Vladivostok. It 
was Wilson s intention to curb the Japanese by an agreement limiting 
the American and Japanese contingents to some 7,000 troops cache In 
the end the United States sent 9,000 troops; the Japanese something in 
excess of 72£Q0 15 

THEORY AND PRACTICE IN SIBERIA 
Now that the Allied contingents were id Siberia, what were they to 
do? There was as much disagreement on this question as there had 
been on the original point of inters enuon. The poticyof the American 
military forces, commanded by Major General William S Graves, had 
been determined by President Wilson. It rcquired_that they refrain 
from “any interference of any kind with the political sovereignty of 
Russia" and from “any intervention in her internal affairs." J * Since 
these American troops were already on Russian soil, these were ad- 
mittedly difficult instructions to follow Nevertheless, General Graves 
did his best to carry them out. Where American troops patrolled the 
railroads, they did so for all Russians, whether White or Red Graves’ 
actions m this respect appear to have been proper, but they led to a tense 
situation, since of all the key personalities m the intervening armies, he 
alone held unswervingly to his instructions and to the announced pur- 
poses of the intervention On the other hand most of the Allied repre- 
sentatives, including many Americans, disregarded completely the prin- 
ciples of non interference and neutrality in Russian affairs. The 
European governments, the Japanese, and some Amen can officials had 
reached the view that the purpose of the intervention was to fight the 
Reds. The announced purposes of the intervention were no longer 
to be the real purposes. Thus England, France, and Japan, with the 
willing support of certain American consular officials and member* pf 
the Department of State, became the de facto allies of the Cossack brig- 
ands and murderers Semenov, Katmikov, and Rozanov, who masquer- 
aded as the leaders of the Russian people. Moreover, the Allies, mainly 
the Bnush and French, were responsible for bringing Admiral Alek- 
sandr Vasilevich Kolchak to Siberia where they installed him as head 
of the White government at Omsk There this well meaning but mild 
l and ineff ectual reactionary was surrounded by discredited Russian 

Century to the general belief Out Japan agreed to tins limitation, it appears that *be 
'►at eyeful to reserve the liberty to send add tioaal troop* if in "her view artunurances de-, 
nunded it. United Sate*. Foreign Kel&oat 1918 R usuj II, 321 326, 

“United States, Roerryo RcLittaai 1918 Ruixa 11,289 
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Whites whose sole thought was to get back into power, and by the, 1 
British and French military missions which appear to have been un- 
aware that Russia could not be pressed back into the political and eco- ' 
nomic mold of the tsars. From November, 1918, until January, 1920, ( 
Kolchak, the Czechs, and their British and French allies fought the 1 , 
Bolsheviks, long after Germany had fallen and the need of an eastern s 
front had disappeared. 11 On the part of the European Allies and Japan, 
the original stated purposes of the intervention had been sidetracked 
without Wilson’s consent for very different purposes, that is, for inter- 
ference in the internal politics of Russia. 18 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY POLITICS 

It was inevitable that the Siberian adventure, regardless of its real or ; 
stated purposes, should become involvec^with the control of the Siberian!, 
Railway system and with that integral segment ! of it, the Chinese East-| 
ern Railway. Whoever controlled these railways,, controlled Siberia. / 1 

In March, 1917, after the United States had severed diplomatic re- ? 
lations with Germany but before the declaration of war (April 6), the 
strategic importance of the Trans-Siberian system had been impressed 
upon the American government. On April 2, after the fall of the- 
tsarist regime, the United States approached Kerensky’s government < 
asking whether it would welcome an inspection of Russia’s' railroad , 
systems, then in a state of virtual collapse, with a view to their reh'abilw 
tation for war purposes through American technical assistance. The 
British government had gone so far as to suggest American manage- 
ment of the, Siberian system as a war measure, a proposal which Am- 
bassador Page in London sent to Washington with the comment: 

* V 

This seems so important a suggestion looking towards future American- 
Russian trade that I send it for your investigation if you think wise. 10 


"United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 324-329. Graves’ refusal to co- 
operate with Semenov's White brigands or with Kolchak led to unsuccessful British 
pressure at Washington for his recall. (Graves, America's Siberian Adventure, 195.) For 
alleged efforts of certain members of tho State Department to force Graves into line with 
die White factions, see ibid., 296-7 . The most infiuenual foreign representative in Siberia 
was General Alfred William Fortcscue Knox, chief of the British military mission, and 
a pillar of support to Kolchak until the latter’s cause became hopeless. Knox's qualifi- 
cations arc suggested by .his remark to General Graves: “1 [Graves] was getting the 
reputation of being a' friend of the poor and didn't I know they were only swine.” 
Graves, 87. 

18 Graves, 192-193. 

13 United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, III, 184. 
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ShonJy after this a special American diplomatic mission went to Russia. 
It was headed by the distinguished Republican et-Sccrcury of State, 
Elihu Root Its purpose was to gain a better understanding of how the 
United States might co-operate m the solution of Russian war problems- 
This mission returned from Moscow with enthusiastic reports of what 
Russia would yet do in the war.- In reality the mission, and this wa* not 
entirely its fault, had achicsed no real success at all Prom the first, it 
was \iewed as sceptically by most of die Russian* as it had been pre- 
viously by it* critic* in the United States w 

THt RAILROAD COMMISSION 

Meanwhile, in May, 1917, a second American mission, known ai 
the Railroad Commission, bad entered Russia at Vladivouok U was 
beaded by John I' Stevens, formerly chief engineer of die Panama 
Canal Its task was to find means of rehabilitating ihe Russian rail- 
ways, and it began us work b/ attempting to relieve die congestion in 
the Vladivostok region The broad projxiulj of this commission svere 
accepted by die Russian gosernment in August. These included a pro- 
gram for railway assembly plants to be set up by American technicians , 
vvuh American equipment and under the supervision of American rail- 
way engineers, for dus purpose a Railway Service Corps of technical 
experts, headed by Colonel George Emerson, proceeded to the Far East 
to carry out die recommendations of the Stevens Commission. Tlic 
work was to be financed by a Russian loan floated m the United States. 
The enure business was supposed to be a Russian affair. Secretary 
Lansing had cautioned Stevens that he must in no way Create tbi im- 
pression that the Railway Commission either represented or spoke for 
the American government. 

By, December, 1917, however, Kerensky’s government, with which 
these plans had been made, had been thrown out by the Bolsheviks, and 
political conditions were such at Vladivostok that for a time the Railway 
Service Corps was unable u> land Stevens thought the United States 
ought to send a warship and 5,000 troops to Siberia The "nine is com 
mg,” he said, ‘to put [the fear?] of God into these people [the Rus- 
sians] ” So matters stood until April, 191*, when, as already noted 
(p 416), the Japanese first landed troops to police Vladivostok— an act 
which gave substance to the prediction of the American Ambassador at 
Tokyo, Roland S Morris 

"tinted States, For tipi RtUttem 191 S Rttmj J, 107 152 P 1_ Schunun, intr* 
icon Policy lower J Ruini (New Vork, 1928), <0 41 
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. . . The [Japanese] army is powerful and the General Staff, I believe, 
would welcome and probably exaggerate any occurrence which might afford 
an excuse [for action in Siberia]. 

By this time, Stevens, now in Harbin, was trying to discover what, if 
anything, could be done to restore traffic on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which was laboring along in a half-hearted way under General 
Horvath’s White government. Emerson meanwhile had been author- 
ized to confer on railway matters with the Reds where this seemed de- 
sirable. This situation led Stevens to comment that: 

The new [Horvath] administration of the Chinese Eastern are bitterly 
anti-Soviet. ... We are thus placed in impossible situations of trying to 
help two bitterly opposing [Russian factions] with the usual result facing us 
[of] antagonizing both. 

Nevertheless, Stevens’ presence at Harbin seemed necessary if control 
of the entire transportation system of Manchuria was not to fall into 
Japanese hands. 

Moreover, Japan was legally, as well as' strategically, in a position to 
take advantage of the political uncertainties in Manchuria and Siberia. 
In May, 1918, she signed two treaties with the tuchun government of 
Peking providing for Sino-Japanese military co-operation if “the general 
peace and tranquility" of the Far East were menaced. 21 Thus, late in 
. July, when Semenov’s brigands were hard pressed by the Reds, Japan 
invoked these military agreements with China and dispatched troops 
to the zone of the Chinese Eastern Railway. This made it appear that 
Japan was already well on the way. to make North Manchuria a Jap- 
anese sphere. If this was Japan’s purpose, it was blocked by the in- 
sistence of the United States that inter-Allied, not exclusive Japanese, 
control be maintained on the Chinese Eastern Railway. Not, however, 
until January 9, 1919, was an inter-Allied railroad agreement reached. 
By it, the operation of railroads under Allied military control was to be 
in the hands of an inter-Allied commission which in turn was to be 
advised by Stevens and a technical board. 22 

21 Text of these treaties in United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, 222-226. Supple- 
mentary Sino-Japanese agreements were signed in September, 1918, and February, 1919. 

11 United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 433-461 ; 111, 239-249; 1919, I, 
590-615; Graves, America’s Siberian Adventure, 175-207; Thomas E. LaFargue, China 
and the World War (Stanford University, 1937), 170-172; Schuman, American Policy 
toward Russia, 139-143. 
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THU END Or THE INTERALLIED INTERVENTION 
As the weaned months of 1919 draped on, evil days settled upon the 
enure S henan adventure. The h gh purposes of military strategy for 
which it was conceived no longer had any meaning for Germany had 
long since collapsed and ll e war in Europe was over The ill-concealed 
^ desire of the Western powers and Japan to crush Bolshevism in Russia 
l had resulted in dismal failure By the ctul of 1919 the remnants o£ 
Kolchak s ainnes were in complete rout before the rising Red tide and 
ihc infuriated peasant partisans. The White elements both within and 
outside Russia had failed to provide any program or any leadership 
winch the Russians would accept Ambassador Morns in Tokyo went 
far to explain this when he said 

The advent of Allied forces |in Siberia] hat led to the hope among 
former I Russian] officials civil and mil ury that they will regain the power 
and influence they liad before the rcvoluuoa. The atutude of these officials 
indicates that they will be relentless in their endeavor to suppress all l bctjl 
or moderate movements Pass hly nothing but their inevitable failure will 
bring them to reason. 

Moms believed that only a correction of “industrial inequalities will 
modify the existing bitter class feeling of the Bolsheviks ” * 

As for the Western Ml es, by 1 >20 they were ured of ihe whole busi 
ness. The war in Europe liad been ended more titan a year They 
therefore withdrew their armies and left Siberia to die Russians — and 
to the Japanese. 1 * 

For two years the Japanese remained The Japanese government and 
the army regarded the whole eastern Siberian question as bang sull 
very decidedly Japan s business. There were many reasons which ac- 
count for this .atutude The growth of the rcvoluuonary ferment in 4 
Russia and the discredmng of the Whites appeared as the prelude to a 
possible communist society touching the shores of the Pacific which 
would be a threat to Japan s posiuon m South Manchuna and even 
to the soaal fabnc and political structure of her society at home. The 
massacre of Japanese at Nikobevsk. in 1920 seemed to confirm the wis- 
dom of army expansionists who desired to annex the Mantime Province 
with Vla divostok So japan stayed on, temporarily in cotttrol_of a 

” United Stales Fort gn Rdu cm 1918 Ruin* II 4H ■> 

“Erca bcfoJe tic vubdrawal, lie Canadian contingent in Sibcna was “"a a 
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great circular area reaching from Vladivostok to Chita, an area traversed 
by the Chinese Eastern and the Amur Railways. She entertained the 
hope that a buffer state, friendly to Japan, and free of Bolshevik con- 
tagion would yet arise in the Far East. But whatever justification there 
may ever have been for this hope had already been destroyed by the; 
inter-Allied intervention itself, for in general die Russians appear toj 
have been as h appy.to.see the Allies go as the Allied soldiers themselves 1 
were to get out ofSiberia. Wridng in 1931, General Graves noted that 
thtTparticipating governments seemed to take “very little pride in this 
venture. Who can blame them?” 

THE FOUR-POWER CONSORTIUM 

Throughout the two years (1918-1920) of international wrangling in 
Siberia there had been an almost! continuous succession of clashes be- 
tween American and Japanese policy. Virtually the one common 
ground between the Gaimttsho and the Department of State was the < 
mutual desire to crush Bolshevism with its program of world revolution. • 
In every other respect American policy in Siberia and North Manchuria 
was firmly set against Japan’s efforts to implement her policy of “spe- 
cial” or “vital interests.” This conflict between policies was not new. 
It was simply growing more intense as American and Japanese aims and 
interests clashed in many theaters: in Shantung, in North Manchuria, 
in Siberia, and, as will now appear, in the broader scene of international 
finance in China as a whole. 

It will be recalled that in 1913, President Wilson, disapproving of the; 
control measures employed by the First' or Six-Power Consortium as; 
infringements upon the “administrative integrity” of China, informed' 
the American banking group that it would not enjoy the official support 
of the American government. In the five years which followed, the* 

’ basic principles of Wilson's policy toward China — territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity and the open door — did not change, but his views on 
the means of achieving and maintaining these principles did change 
materially. -» By November, 1917, the President, though not fully con- ! 
vinced that independent loans to China were impracucal as political \ 
weapons, had decided to encourage the organization' of a new four- 
power consortium. The following year, on the initiative of the Amer- 
ican government, a new American banking group was formed. The ' 
bankers, however, were not of a mind to enter the field of Chinese in- 
vestments save in concert with British, French, and Japanese banking . 
groups, and with' the public support of the American government. 


x Graves, America's Siberian Adventure, 356. 
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These conditions the American government accepted, and on its part 
insisted that in turn die prospective consortium must respect die well 
established principles of American policy in China— principles which 
were well known to be at variance with Japan’s theory of “special inter 
csts and with the theory of the British and the Trench toward spheres 
of influence 

The reasons for this complete reversal of method by the Wilson ad 
ministration are significant. The World War had given Japan a free 
hand in financing China, and it had also destroyed temporarily any 
possibility of China s receiving British or trench credits. But more was 
involved than the mere matter of investment. Wilson was forced to 
recognize that, China s political position being what it was, the political 
aspects of American policy could no longer be detached with safety from 
economic considerations This was made particularly clear during 1918, 
when as a result of the mysterious mancuvcrings of K. iMshihara, per 
sonal representative m China of Premier Count Tcrauchi, the Peking 
tuchun government contracted Japanese loans in the amount of some 
Yen 120 million These were not investments in the usual meaning 
of that word Rather they were payments to officials then in power in 
exchange for certain agreements that would promote Japanese policy, 
particularly in Manchuria Japan was thus buying an economic and 
political stake from a Chinese tuchun government that was willing to 
sell * 

A 0 amst Sino-Japanese financial politics of this type, doctrinaire slo- 
gans of American policy on the open door and the integrity of China 
were of little value unless implemented by more realistic factors. 
Therefore Wilson sought to revive and apply international cooper auve 
action through a new consortium his hope being that with British and 
French support, Japan could be held in line and her efforts to gain a 
financial monopoly at Peking frustrated Japans adherence, however, 
was easier asked than secured, for the new consortium, as conceived by 
the United States was a revival and an extension of the international 
principle basic to the Knox neutralization scheme of 1909 10 “* Japan 
was no more prepared to accept the unqualified application of this pnn 
ciplc in 1919 than she had been ten years earlier Indeed it required 
two years of dreary ncgouation, 1918-1920, before a compromise agree 

r C.F Reiner Foreign Inustmentt <a China (Nc v York 1933) 539 545 

"See tlie report* of J V A. AtaeMurny at Felt ng, Un ted Slates Foreign FrUtroat 
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ment for the new four-power consortium could be reached. In this, 
compromise the United States, England, and France pledged their “good 
faith” to “refuse their countenance to any operation [of the con-, 
sortium] inimical to the vital interests of Japan.” These powers also , 
agreed to exclusion from the joint activities of the consortium of the,' 
zone of the South Manchuria Railway and a number of other railway,] 
mining, and industrial projects in the Japanese sphere. 30 This was aj 
vital reservation. It meant that while the powers would now pool alii 
loans, administrative and industrial, in China Proper south of the Wall, 
Japan still retained her “special position” in South Manchuria. 

CHINA AND THE CONSORTIUM 

The revival of the consortium in 1920 has been interpreted in a num- 
ber of ways. In part it was due to the new position, political and 
financial, of the United States in world commerce, industry, and finance. 
In part it was a specific effort by three powers to block Japan’s polidco- 
financial conquest of China, and thus in the American view, to imple- 
ment the traditional doctrines of the open door and the integrity of 
China. The idea was that the consortium could be regarded not only 
as an important piece of financial machinery for the industrial develop- 
ment of China but also as an international pledge of China’s integrity 
and thus of American policy. In this sense the consortium appealed 
to American public opinion and to traditional concepts of American 
friendship for China. There were other advantages too, because the 
idea of a revived consortium had enabled the United States, to bring 
pressure on Britain and France to relinquish in some measure their ex- 
clusive options in their respective spheres of influence. In all these 
ways the consortium was publicized as an instrumentality to preserve 
China’s political and administrative integrity. 

Contrary, however, to official and popular expectations, China showed 
no enthusiasm for the consortium and refused to do business with it. 
The Chinese government and Chinese political leaders in general took 
the view that the consortium was a “threat of international control of 
Chinese finance” and “a monopoly or an attempted monopoly” designed 
to deprive China of a free world market where she could borrow on the 
best terms available. 31 Again it was evident that the problem of “pre- 

M Selected correspondence on these negotiations in Paul H. Clyde,' United States Policy 
toward China, 271-280. See also United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, 169-199; 1919, 

I, 420-555; 1920, 1, 497-605; and Field, American Participation in the China Consortiums, 
142-166. 

31 Rcmcr, Foreign Investments in China, 331. For American reacdons ta the con- 
sortium see Eleanor Tupper and G. E. McReynolds, Japan in American Public Opinion 
(New York, 1937), 118-120. 
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serving * China and of serving American interests at the same time was 

not a simple task. 

THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND SHANTUNG 
If the intricacies and complexities of America’s positron in the Far 
East were apparent m the years under review, 1918 1920, the motives 
which fashioned policy were not so apparent as they arc today The 
debates in the United States Senate on the Shantung clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles provide a case in point 82 
The Treaty, with a long list of amendments, was reported to the 
Senate on September 10, 1919 Among the amendments was the pro* 
posal to reverse the Treaty by restoring Shantung directly to China 
The importance of this projxisal is clear when it is recalled that it was 
the Shantung articles on which Japan had been most insistent at Pans 
The Senate now plunged into a long and verbose debate in which the 
Shantung amendment played a conspicuous part. But the debate was 
not confined to the Senate chamber It was carried on simultaneously 
m the daily and periodical press, on the lecture platform, and in the pul 
pit. Although public sentiment was divided, the overwhelming opiO* 
ion appears to have been that the transfer of German rights to Japan 
■ was an outrageous affront to international morality 33 

On Capitol Hill, those Senators who opposed the Shantung clauses of 
the Treaty advanced two basic arguments 1) die absence of equity or 
morality m permitting Japan to succeed to German rights, 2) the in- 
creased power Japan would enjoy at the expense of American far eastern 
interests Those Senators who favored accepting the Shantung clauses 
as drafted at Pans admitted the moral weakness of the solution, but in- 
sisted 1) that it was the only agreement which could be reached at 
Paris— that it was already made and could not be reversed unless the 
United Slates was prepared to go to War to do so, and 2) that the cre- 
ation of the League more than balanced any temporary injusucc to 
China ( temporary ’ because Japan had promised to return Shantung) 34 
The Treaty of Versailles was defeated by the Senate in March, 1920, 
but it retrains to raise the question whether the senatorial arguments 

“On the Senate s handling o£ the Treaty of Versailles see D F Fleming The Veiled 
States end the league of Nations 1918 1920 (New York, 1912) Deitcr Perkins, Hands 
Off A History of the Monroe Doctrine (Boston 1911) ch vui H C. Lodge, The Senate 
mid the League of Nations (New York, 1925) 

“Tupper and McSejnoldt Japan in American Ft the Opinion 145 150 
“Robert E Hosact, The Shantung Quest on and the Senate South Atlantic QuarttrlS' 
XUII (1944), 181 193 These supporters of the Shantung clauses poured their most 
derisive scorn, however on those who opposed the Shantung clauses as a betrayal of 
ethical principles at the same time that they attacked the pottttCi of President Wilson as too 
Visionary and idealistic 
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on behalf of the birthplace of Confucius represented a genuine and 
sincere senatorial interest in the hopes and aspirations of China. The 
answer would appear to be drat “it is doubtful whether the Senate was 
genuinely interested in the fate of Shantung” at all. The moral argu- 
ments advanced in the Senate and the oratorical appeals to traditional 
popular sympathy for China were “basically an effort to protect the 
-moral reputation of the United States rather than an effort to apply 
ethical standards in world affairs.” The question of practical and 
“actual relief for China was of less importance than the abstract moral 
integrity of the United States.” Furthermore, both proponents and 
opponents of the Shantung clauses viewed the “question in the light of 
its effect upon the passage or rejection of the Treaty as a whole.” 35 la 
other words, the fate of Shantung so far as the Senate was concerned 
was a subordinate issue, despite the fact that it was Shantung which 
prompted some of the more glowing flights of oratory. With some few 
exceptions, the opinions of Senators upon the Shantung question were 
not determined by the merits of the Shantung question itself or upon 
the relation of the Shantung question to American far eastern policy but 
rather upon their views on whether the United States should accept or 
reject Wilson’s League of Nauons, This was certainly true of many of 
the small group of “irreconcilables," the men who were' irreconcilably 
against the Treaty in any form and who were prepared to defeat it by 
fair means or foul. The motives of some of them at least may have been 
sincere — the belief that the United States must “be rescued from im- 
minent peril.” M Shantung was merely one convenient weapon among' 
others to achieve dais end. 

But while Shantung was injected into the senatorial debates primarily 
for reasons not germane to the interests of American far eastern policy, 
the effects of the debates bore very directly on later efforts to implement 
Asiatic policy. Indeed, the loud debadng of China’s senatorial “friends” 1 * 
contributed fuel to far eastern fires. The loud debating riled the Japa-j 
nese, encouraged the Chinese to hope for what was then impossible, ;- 
made more difficult the uldmate return of Shantung to China, and* 
weakened rather than strengthened the influence of the United States ini 
eastern Asia . 37 ’ U 'ifi - x ~ > 

“Hosack, “The Shantung Question and the Senate,” 189-193. 

M T. A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal (New York, 1945), 59-61. 

37 Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal, 161-164." Note in particular Bailey’s 
discussion of the degree to which misrepresentation may enter discussions of foreign policy; 
of the ironical aspects of senatorial indignation after twenty years m which the Senate had 
accepted leaseholds and spheres without becoming "unduly concerned"; and of how Sen- 
ator W. E. Borah could fight to keep the United States out of the entanglements of a 
League in Europe while at the same moment he strove to push the United States into 
the broils of Asia. l 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 

GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN, 1889-1918 

I T WILL be recalled that in 1889 the Meip emperor presented his 
people with a constitution This document was the symbol and the 
measure of Japan’s modernization and her westernization But it was 
more than this. The Consutuuon was promulgated on February 11 
This was the official though legendary anniversary of the day on which 
in the year 660 b c the divinely descended Emperor Jimmu proclaimed 
his kingdom in Yamata This coincidence was not a matter of chance. 
It symbolized the purposes of the makers of modern Japan, for it was 
their intent to erect a nauon state, modern and Western in the forms 
of its material life, but controlled bv an intellectual and spiritual phi* 
losophy that was neither modern nor Western 
In the larger sense, this Japanese experiment with Western constitu- 
tional forms appeared to reflect the general progressiveness of the mod 
ern Japanese state By the close of World War I, Japan had achieved a 
place among the select company of the so-called great powers She had 
created a modern army and navy She had participated in three ma|or 
wars Though a relatively new member in the family of nations, she 
had show n considerable aptitude as a student of power politics. In the 
material shape of her domestic life she had gone far along the road of 
modernization westernization, and even industrialization This vital 
ity in her new national life created both friends and foes among the 
nations who watched her progress, but even among foes there was a 
general admiration for a people frequently described as able, intelligent, 
progressive and patriotic Nevertheless, the seeming ease with which 
Japan made these material and political adjustments tended to create 
unwarrantable assumptions among Western peoples. There was, for 
example the tendency to assume that Japan, having acquired a consutu- 
uon and a parliament, deseed to set up Western, liberal and democratic 
insUtutions, and that she would seek Western democracy with the same 
covetous regard that marked her adopUon of railways, steamships, tele 
graphs, paved roads, and Scotch whisky This ts merely to say that 
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there was a general tendency to assume that the spirit as well as certain 
forms of Western democracy would soon prevail in Japan and that this 
spirit along with the principles of democracy would mean to the Orient 
what it had meant to the West. 1 

Actually, the political Japan that was being shaped in the years 1889 
to 1918 was a curious complex of the new and the old, of the Occidental 
and the Oriental, of forces liberal and conservative, representative and 
autocratic, mundane and theocratic. In general, it is a period in which 
Japan’s political history was controlled by a powerful oligarchy against 
which proponents of liberal and representative government waged a per- 
sistent political warfare and achieved measurable results. But it should 
be noted that the struggle toward liberalism was fought not against a 
long background of Anglo-Saxon political ideology but against a Japa- 
nese background of military dictatorship and feudal clan government. 
It is against this background that the history of Japanese political 
thought in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries should be 
seen. 

MODERN JAPANESE POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Japanese civilization in the broadest historical sense has been built to 
a very notable degree on alien cultures. During most of her history, 
certainly from the fifth to the eighteenth century, Japan drew heavily 
upon the wealth of Confucian China. 2 Since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Western civilization has all but transformed, completely 
the material face of Japan, and has also influenced, though in lesser de- 
gree, her intellectual outlook. Nevertheless, the realities of her domi- 
nating political thought in modern times have been peculiarly Japanese. 

DISTORTIONS OF CONFUCIAN DOCTRINE 

In two vital ways Japanese political philosophy has since early times 
changed and distorted some of the fundamentals of Confucian political 
thought. It is true that in a general sense Japan has accepted the basic 
concepts which hold that society is more important than the individual, 
that all men are by nature unequal, that politics is synonymous with 
ethics, that government by man is superior to government by law, and 
that the patriarchal family is the model of the ideal political state. 3 In 
China, however, there were certain safeguards. Although the Chinese 

1 The attitude in the United States was somewhat analogous to that which later greeted 
establishment o£ the Chinese Republic in 1912. 

3 Sir George Sansom, Japan; A Short Cultural History (London, 1932), in particular 
chs. iv-ix. (A revised edition was published in New York, 1943). 

3 R. K. Rcischauer, Japan: Government-Politics (New York, 1939), 21-33. 
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emperor was a theocratic sovereign who ruled because he possessed the 
“Mandate of Heaven,’ U is notable that heaven might deprive an un- 
worthy sovereign of the mandate. It thereupon became the duty o£ his 
subjects to be disloyal, to rebel, to overthrow the unworthy ruler, and to 
replace him by a virtuous sovereign Furthermore, in China, the high 
est and most coveted honors in society and government were reserved 
for the civilian scholars, ihe literati These men, comprising the ruling 
class, owed their position nor solely to any accident of birth, but to a 
system of competitive examinations, for which in theory at least every 
educated person was eligible Japan, m contrast, distorted these prin- 
ciples to create a ' line of emperors unbroken through ages eternal " 
She thereby produced a theory of absolute loyalty, Confucian in basis, 
but wholly lacking in Confucian safeguards In addition, the guardians 
of this theory of patriotism, the historic Japanese ruling class, were not 
scholars selected by competitive examination, but feudal warriors who 
ruled by force of arms and by hereditary title * 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY REVOLUTION 

The opening of Japan to Western intercourse in mid nineteenth cen- 
tury, coinciding with the rise of a powerful mercantile class, precipi- 
tated the downfall of the shoguns, and of feudalism itself, thus paving 
the way for the creation of a new Japan based not on feudal clan loyalucs 
but rather on a unique nationalism inspired by the restoration of the 
emperor to de facto power 5 The Restoration leaders sought in creating 
a unified and nationalistic Japan to preserve their power by directing the 
absolute loy ally of a people toward a sovereign who was to be regarded 
as the descendant of the gods, and whose will was to be interpreted as 
that of “the state.” 6 

This new political structure and the theories on which it rested were 
devised and evolved by men who were political theorists and office 
holders at one and the same time In 1367, before the abolition of feud- 
alism, most of them were samurai, military feudal retainers of the 

* Sansom, Japan A Short Cultural History chs xir, xv, xvn jjx, m 

*See H. S Quigley Japanese Got eminent and Politics (New York, 1932), eh. u, fof 4 
lull discussion of the Restoration. 

* Foe conflicting interpretations of the theory of Imperial powers, see Quigley, Japanese 
Got erament and Politics 67 68 Rciscbauc? Japan Got tmment Politics 167169 G E- 
Uyrhata, The Political Development of Japan 1867 1909 (London, 1910), 19, ToraJO 
Natano, The Ordinance Power of the Japanese Emperor (Baltimore, 1923), 5, H Sato, 
Democracy and the Japanese Gotemmenl (New York, 1920), 1, E. W Clement, “Con 
stnuuarul Imperialism in Japan," Proceedings of the Academy of PoJ Science, VI (1916), 
325, U Iwasaki, Working Forces tn Japanese Politics (New' York, 1921), ch. a The 
Japanese doctrine postulating the identity o£ the emperor and the state u known as 
kokulai. 
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setting in the intellectual turmoil of the post Restoration era It in* 
spired the platform of the first political party, the ]iyuto (Liberal Party) 
in 1881, and in part prompted die Imperial rescript promising a con 
stituuon and a parliament in 1889 Rousseau’s Social Contract had 
already been translated by Tokusuke (Chomin) Nakae Montesquieu 
and Voltaire were read widely, and for a brief period Kimmochi Saionji, 
one of the greatest of Japan’s liberals, reflected the democratic spirit in 
his Eastern Free Press English as opposed to French political influ 
ence was seen in the appearance in 1882 of the second political party, the 
Rify/jen Kaishinto (Progressive or Reform Party), with a parliamentary 
program somewhat more-conservame than that of the Jiyuta 12 
Reaction, inspired by the government, was, however, already at work 
The indigenous nationalistic and absolutist trends were strengthened by 
German influence Many Japanese were already turning to the writings 
of Stein, Gneist, Bluntschh, jhenng, and others Ito drafted the Con 
sutution under the spell of Bismarck and Prussia 13 On the eve of 
promulgation of the Constitution, Ito and Yamagata banished from the 
capital more than 500 liberals This move was designed to extinguish 
all social and democratic thought 14 The Constitution was thus intro- 
duced in an atmosphere of Bismarckian constituuonal «imperia[ism 
For nearly three decades this influence fused with State Shinto was sus- 
tained as the orthodox pohucal philosophy As a result, most hberal 
political thought was dmen into the literary channel of the political 
novel. Ryukei Yano in his Ketfyhu Bid an glorified the democrauc 
zeal of heroes of ancient Greece. Tokaisanshi in his Kapn no-Ktgu 
presented his hero standing m deep reverence before the Liberty Bell 
in Philadelphia ,s Yet, it would be easy to overestimate the influence 
of such works, particularly in view of the bet that a new, and in part, 
spontaneous resistance to European thought had already set m before 
the turn of the twentieth century This movement paraded under the 
banner of Preservation of nauonal [Shinto] virtues ” As early as 1892 
Christianity was attacked by Tctsujiro Inou>c on the ground that it did 
“not conform to. traditional Japanese ideas concerning the State." 14 

Nevertheless, Japan in the early twentieth century appeared to be 
moving toward a responsible parliamentary government From 1918 
until 1932 the party politicians, as spokesmen of the new and powerful 

** K)«0S Tiuchub, Contemporary Thought of Japan and China (London 1927) 21 29 
Quigley Japanese Cot ernment and Tobtut -50 

”T»ucbida Contemporary Thai gkt oj Japan and China, 29 
Tidao Kumtomo, Japanese Literature smee iSGS (Tokjo 1938), 13, 23 28 
TiUcKuU, Contemporary Thotght oj Japan and China 32 
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industrialists, were in power. 17 Liberals hailed it as the dawn of Ijensei 
no jodo (period of normal government). In 1918 precedent was broken 
when Takashi Hara, a commoner, became prime minister. Manhood 
suffrage was achieved in 1925. Significant as were these changes, they 
by no means represented the extreme left wing of Japanese political 
thought. While academic philosophers followed neo-Kantian individ- 
ualism and remained aloof from the so-called practical %political prob- 
lems of society, many of the younger professional, political, and social 
scientists were turning to socialism as the answer to new problems aris- 
ing from Japan’s industrialization and the consequent disintegration 
of the traditional family system. 

LEFT WING THEORIES 

The foundations of a new political and social philosophy had already 
been laid in die late Meijt and early Taisho eras (ca. 1910-1920)^ Odo 
Tanaka demanded a sweeping reinterpretation of Japanese philosophy. 
Kojiro Sugimori saw the need for a new evaluation of political theory 
in the light of Japan’s industrialization and social needs. His basic 
politico-ethical concept described man as “a free agent.” Jiro Abe found 
in “freedom” his ideal society. Reikichi Kata advocated a democracy 
and “the right of revolution.” iS By 1920 political thinkers outside of 
government had swung far to the left. Some of these men were critics 
who shunned the ideological approach, such as, for example, Manjiro 
Hasegawa, who attacked the concept of the State based on Shinto 
mythology. In Takanobu Murobuse’s The Downfall of Civilization 
(1923), there was the clear reflection of Spengler’s influence. Sakuzo 
Yoshino and Tokuzo Fukuda were direct in their attacks on the con- 
trolling oligarchy and bureaucracy. 39 

From these critics it was but a short road to the advocates of socialism. 
Although socialistic pamphlets appeared in Japan as early as 1881, it was 
not until 1901 that the Social Democratic [Marxian] Party was formed 
by Denjiro Ivotoku, Iso Abe, and Sen Katayama. Suppression of the 
party by government was not surprising, for its anti-imperialistic phi- 
losophy made little popular appeal during the era of two wjys, the 
Russo-Japanese (1904-05) and World War I (1914-19). Radical so- 
cieties and their publications were banned almost as rapidly as they ap- 
peared and socialist and anarchist leaders were put to death with little 
discrimination. After 1919, however, Marxian doctrine gained rapidly 

11 Reischauer, Japan: Government-Politics, ch. vi. 

13 Tsuchida, Contemporary Thought of Japan and China, ch. vti. 

10 Tsuchida, Contemporary T bought of Japan and China, ch. vhi. 
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in popularity Das Kapilal was translated m full by Motoyukt Take 
barake. The Russian Revolutions found their chief Japanese spokesmen 
in Toshihiho Sakai and Km Yamakawa Hajime Kavvakami, while 
yet a member of the faculty of the Imperial University, began in 1919 a 
socialist periodical Studies in the Socid Problem In 1923 students of 
Waseda University, under the leadership oE Professor Ikuo Oy ama, cam 
paigned against the introduction of military training Gradually this 
post war peace mo\ ement became identified With general progressive 
and socialistic movements. Professor Sakuzo Yoshino of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo led in organizing the Shalvas Kagakp Ren 
go\ai (Intercollegiate Association for the Study of Social Science) 
Thus the fusion of pacifism and socialism appeared as a challenge to 
the orthodox political philosophy of the oligarchy and to the tradition 
of militarism which had survived the collapse of feudalism. 

THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 
The foregoing brief sketch of Japanese political thought suggests the 
dual aspect of Japanese politics m the period of constuuuonaljjovern 
ment from 1889 to 1918 An oligarchy of the Genre*, the Elder States- 
men, had fashioned the new political Japan, and it was these men who 
conunucd to control political destinies during the first three decades of 
government under the Constituboa Their power, however, was sub- 
jected to persistent attack from the "liberals,” better termed the parlia- 
mentarians, who sought to reduce the oligarchic and dan statesmen to 
parliamentary and party control It is a period in which aristocrats, 
oligarchs, and their servants, the bureaucrats, attempted, and for a ume 
succeeded in, preserving the essentially autocratic and theocratic ideology 
in which the Constitution had been framed The chief characteristics 
of this document and of the groups through which it functioned have 
already been outlined The questions which now present themselves 
arc What was the experience of this consututional government in 
action 5 What new forces challenged its control ? 

THE LEADERS IN GOVERNMENT 
As already suggested in Chapter 10, it was the Genro who made the 
decisions and who executed them in the first thirty years of constitu 
uonal government Between 1889 and 1918 the post of Prime Minister 
in a rapidly shifting series of seventeen governments was held by only 

k' v (lolegtosc, Msltferum tit Japan (Boston, 1936) 15 Influential organs o£ lb® 
press (Asks (Tokyo) and Nicks Nicks (Tokyo)) supported this ann mi) Unstic mo' e 
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eight men, all of whom were Genro,-quasi-Genro_(in the case of Okuma), 
or loyal proteges of Genro, as in the cases of Katsura, Yamamoto, and 
Terauchi. With two exceptions, every president of the Privy Council, 
the highest constitutional advisory body to the emperor, was also a 
Genro." 1 Moreover, certain members of the Genro (Yamagata, Oyama, 
and Katsura) carried over into the constitutional regime the military and 
clan traditions of feudal days. Yamagata, as master of the Japanese army 
until his death in 1922, measured every political decision of government in 
terms of its effects upon army power and prestige. 2 " This principle was 
only slightly less pronounced in Matsukaca’s control of the navy. As a 
result, the influence of the Genro was supreme in government" because 
the Genro controlled not only the cabinet but also the Privy Council, the 
army, and the navy, and such key positions as Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, Minister of the Imperial Household, and the presidency of the 
House of Peers. 23 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Constitutional government had its beginnings at a time when Japa- 
nese “patriots,” dissatisfied with government policy toward the unequal 
treaties, were resorting to attempted assassination of government leaders. 
It was in this atmosphere that Yamagata, arch-militarist, faced the first 
House of Representatives, in which Itagaki of the Jiyuto and Okuma of 
the Kaishinto were smarting with resentment because they and their 
party followings had been excluded from all key positions in the new 
government. It was a stormy first session', a .dissolution was avoided 
largely by the inability of the political parties to combine effectively. 
It marked the beginning also of efforts by Okuma and Itagaki to make 
the government responsible to the Diet. When they failed to make any 
progress on this point they turned to tactics of obstruction. When gov- 
ernment was forced to dissolve the House, the opposition felt its first 
major victory had been won. 21 

THE ELECTIONS OF 1892 

After Yamagata’s resignation, Premier Matsukata and his hench- 
men, through their grip on the Ministry of Home Affairs, employed 

Count Takaco of Hizcn, 1890-92, and Count Kryotaka Kuroda of Sauuma, 1895-99, 
though not Genro, represented the interests of that group. 

3 For the perpetuation of the military tradition sec: Colcgrove, Militarism in- /a pun, 
1-16; and E. E. Causton, Militarism and Foreign Policy in japan (London, 1. 

75-99. x 

a TatsujiTakeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Chiw h . 

31-42. , 

21 UeisChaucr, japan: Government-Politics, 110, * 
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every devious device by which elections are controlled, yet, when in spite 
of this the party opposition was victorious, the Prime Minister refused to 
resign Howev cr, his cabinet surv ived on! y one session. Ito, who now 
(1892) succeeded to the premiership, proved to be abler than his prede 
cessors as a political manipulator He used die power of the Imperial 
rescript to establish die principle that the Diet cannot change fixed ex- 
penditures. F urthermorc, he used the pou er of die Throne to make the 
appointment or removal of ministers of state a matter subject only to 
the will of the sovereign "* 

THE OLIGARCHY SAVED BY WAR 
The resulting deadlock between ltos government and the opposmon 
in 1894 was relieved only by the outbreak of ihe Sino-Japancse War 
The elections of this year were free from the strife and bloodshed that 
had stained previous ballots Extraordinary war budgets were passed 
without parliamentary opposmon This temporary parliamentary 
peace was accompanied by a renewed shifting of political influence 
within the ranks of the Genro While war enhanced the reputations of 
Yamagata and Oyama the stigma of accepting the Triple Intervention 
of Russia, France, and Germany rested heavily upon Ito Increased 
taxation added to ho s unpopularity He continued in power, however, 
unul 1896, on the basis of concessions to Itagaki and the Jiyuto When 
later in the year Matsukata succeeded to the premiership, he too found 
it expedient to offer political favors to Okuma and his Shimpoto, suc- 
cession party to the Kaishtnto Thus was precedent established for 
opportunistic deals between the oligarchy and the major political parties. 
But Matsukata s efforts failed as ripidly as ho's. A new ItO govern- 
ment succeeded Matsukata, but again collapsed within six months 

In the summer of 1898 Okuma and Itagaki, the party leaders, were 
called upon to form a government Ito, who led the Genro to this de- 
cision, was influenced not only by the failure of the previous non party 
governments but also by his jealousy of the growing influence of the 
militarists under Yamagata The new government supjported by the 
Kensetto (a union of the Jiyuto and Shimpoto) was short lived Party 
strife over the spoils of office destroyed the Union, the cabinet resigned, 
and by November, 1893, after four mondis of party gov ernment, Yama* 
gata was again premier In their first government, ihe party poliucians 
had proved themselves as irresponsible as the oligarchs. Yet even Yam 
agata had (earned that he could not rule without some party support 

* For ihe eonstotuuonal rcbuoiuh p ot the government and ihe Throne see TaUeadu, 
IV ar and Diplomacy m tie fjpenete Empire 3 13 
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He continued therefore the precedent of opportunistic alliances with 
chosen party leaders. Holding party politicians in contempt, he was 
nonetheless ready to purchase their votes in order to secure army appro- 
priations. 20 i y 

THE' WAR AND NAVY MINISTRIES 

It was at this time that Yamagata performed his most significant po- 
litical work. It was he who devised the system whereby the Ministries 
of War and the Navy were to be headed only by high-ranking generals 
and admirals on the active list. From the strengthening of this tradition 
in later years arose the power of the army and navy to make and to 
break cabinets by the simple device of causing a service minister to re- 
sign, and refusing to appoint a successor until the demands of the Gen- 
eral Staff had been met. This peculiar army and navy control was built 
on the theory of “die supreme command” embodied in an Imperial re- 
script of 1889, and in Articles 11 and 12 of the Constitution. Under 
these authorities, the Ministers of War and the Navy and the Chiefs of 
Staff had direct access to the Throne on matters within the compass of 
the supreme command. The service ministers thus enjoyed unique po- 
litical power. They functioned: l) as members of the cabinet reporting 
to the Throne through the Prime Minister; 2) as representatives of the 
supreme command reporting directly to the Throne. 27 

ITO AND THE SEIYUKAI, 1900 

By 1899 there was a wide gulf of personal political dissension between 
Ito and the military wing of the Genro. Accordingly, in 1900 it is less 
surprising to find Ito accepting the presidency of'a new political party, 
the Seiyu!{ai, successor to the Kenseito which, ridiculously enough, had 
previously supported Yamagata. Deprived once again of party support, 
Yamagata resigned in 1900 and was promptly succeeded as premier by 
- Ito, who selected an all-party cabinet save for the foreign and service 
ministries. But this government too suffered an early death, when Ito 
was accused of using the Throne to force his policies upon the House 
of Peers. This was the fourth and last of Ito’s ministries. His failure 
spelled new advantages for the militarists within the Genro. 28 

M Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics, 210. 

On the theory o£ the supreme command see: Hirobumi Ito, Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the Empire of Japan (2nd edition, Tokyo, 1906), 28; Quigley, Japanese Gov- 
ernment and Politics, 87-89; Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, 14-16; 

' Colegrove, Militarism in Japan,, 16-26; Tomio Nakano, The Ordinance Power of the 
Japanese Etupeior (Baltimore, 1923), 154-256. 

M Reiscbauer, Japan-. Government-Politics, 119-120. 
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Yamagata, who was the natural successor to Ito m the now well estab- 
lished process of shuffling premiers, refused to head the new govern 
menu A number of factors influenced this decision 1) the power of 
the military-dan Genro was for the time being secure; 2) Yamagata was 
of no mind to face the political attacks of lto and the hostile Sciyufyu 
in the Diet, and 3) the time was at hand when younger men were to hold 
the premiership while the older Genro continued their control behind 
the scenes. Accordingly, it was a military protege of Yamagata, Gen- 
eral Taro Katsura of Choshu, who became premier in Jjune, 1901. Kat 
sura, faced by parliamentary opposition, was forced like others before 
him to fall back on the budget of the preceding year. During 1903 the 
militarists continued to strengthen their position. Ito was made presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and thus removed from party affiliation. Hu 
place as president of the Sayulyu went to his civilian (Kuge) protege, 
Kimmochi Saionp, who was eventually to become a full ranking Genro 
and the last member of the august body Here too, as in 1894, war came 
to the aid of the militarists As the tension with Russia increased, the 
Diet sprang to the financial support of the army. Thu fervent patriot- 
ism continued unchecked until the signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
Then political peace promptly gave place to violent attacks on govern- 
ment resulting m declarations of martial law Unwilling to face the 
hostile Diet, Katsura resigned, and was succeeded by Saionp. 

For two and one half years (January, 1906-JuIy, 1908) Saionji's gov- 
ernment, supported by the Sctyu^ai maintained itself in office. Its fall 
was due primarily to financial policies which failed to satufy the military 
oligarchs Katsura again succeeded to the premiership, and when m 
1909 Ito was assassinated in Harbin, Yamagata, militarist and arch- 
enemy of all liberal and representative trends, was left as supreme 
direcung head of the Genro Against this newly entrenched position 
of the oligarchy, the parliamentarians could exert but little pressure, 
since political discord within the ranks of the Seiyu\ai precluded any 
vigorous attack upon the government As a consequence, Katsura was 
left free to carry through the annexation of Korea. Far from attacking 
the policy, the House of Representatives urged Katsura to use the “big 
suck’ in Korca."^ 

The annexation of Korea was another major victory for the militarists. 
Katsura therefore reured, and Saionji again headed the government ill 
August, 1911 It was in this administraUon that the growing inner con-, 
flict of principle within Japan’s political machinery was clearly exposed 
Yamagat a and the Army warned the creation of two divisions for Korea. 

* Takcudii ftjw’ and Diplomacy ia tkejaponrse Empirr 166 167 
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Saionji, with the civilians o£ his cabinet, refused to support this, policy. 
Thereupon, the Minister of War resigned, and when Yamagata and the 
General Staff refused to name a successor, there was nothing for Saionjr 
and his cabinet to do but resign. The army oligarchs had given a prac- 
tical demonstration of their power to dominate over the civilian wing 
of government. 30 

With doleful regularity, Katsura again became Prime Minister (1912), 
though by this time he was no longer the disciple but rather the rival of 
the aging Y amagata. This estrangement and his unpopularity with the 
parliamentarians led Katsura to form his own political party, the Rilfan 
DoshUjai (Constitutional Fellow-thinker’s Society). However, even 
with lavish use of funds he was unable to secure a majority. He had 
failed in his challenge to the power of Yamagata and in his efforts to buy 
parliamentary support. 

YAMAMOTO AND NAVAL SCANDALS 

The Genro now turned to Admiral Count Gombei Yamamoto (Sat- 
suma), but when it was discovered that the Navy was implicated in 
financial scandals touching battleship construction, the Diet refused to 
pass the budget, and Yamamoto resigned. 

The new premier was Marquis Shigenobu Okuma (1914), whose 
command of the Diet during two and a half years was in part due to 
a new coalition party, the Kcnsei,\ai. By this time the opposition Sei- 
yttljai had passed under the able leadership of a commoner, Kei Hara. 
Though Okuma had been one of the early champions of popular gov- 
ernment, his administration from 1914 to 1916 was also marked by un- 
precedented chauvinistic nationalism: Japan’s entry into World War I, 
and .presentation of the Twenty-One Demands upon China. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the government under Okuma recognized in a 
measure its responsibility to the Diet. 31 

TERAUCHI AND THE MOB 

When Okuma resigned in 1916, the premiership passed with unfailing 
monotony to one of Yamagata’s men, General Seiki Terauchi, a soldier 
of some reputation but wholly unprepared to meet the political, eco- 
nomic, and social dislocations of a Japan undergoing wartime industrial- 
ization. War profiteers had already been the occasion of popular in- 

30 Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics, 214; A. Morgan Young, Japan under 
Tassho Tenno (London, 1928), 21; Reischauer, Japan: Government-Politics, 126 - 127 . 

=1 For a Japanese interpretation of Okuma see Smimasi Idditti, The Life oj Marquis 
Shigenobu Optima (Tokyo, 1940), ch. w. 
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dignation, and, when the government failed to control the price of rice, 
the authorities were defied, and noting spread from city to city.** 
These nee riots, as they were called, were symbolic of new forces stirring 
within Japan— forces with which the military oligarchy lacked the ca- 
pacity to dcaL Accordingly, in May, 1918, Kci (Takashi) Hara, the 
first untided man to hold the office, became premier Often referred 
to as Japan's "Great Commoner,” Hara was a gifted politician who had 
achieved leadership of the Seiyufot through his ability to command the 
personal loyalty of his followers Like many of the military oligarchs 
who preceded him, Hara was unscrupulous, recognizing only loyalty 
to party rather than to any abstract program of political ideology. Yet 
his elevation to the premiership was a significant event. It marked the 
end of rule by the Genro and the clansmen of Satsuma and Choshu. 
It marked the beginnings of rule by party "politicians — men of a new 
Japan in which the commerce, industry, and finance of a bourgeois so- 
ciety seemed destined to replace the feudal and military traditions per 
petuated by the Genro 85 

Vounfr lapaa under Tauko Tenno 116-118 
“The economic and industrial background of the politic* ducuued in ihu chapter w II 
be presented in Chapter 28 



Chapter 25 


THE FAR EAST AND THE 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

/ 

^ >CS WORLD WAR I receded into the category of things past, and as 
-TV mankind welcomed the new years of peace, thoughtful men could 
evaluate with greater perspective the popular slogans of the war years. 
It was already becoming clear that decisive victories on the battlefield 
had. not been followed by equally decisive victories at the conference 
tabled There was the suspicion that the world had not been made “safe 
for democracy.’’ The public mind was troubled with foreboding ques- 
tions. Had man witnessed the “war to end war”? Had militarism 
been crushed? Where were “the open covenants openly arrived at”? 
What of “freedom of the seas,” and the removal of economic barriers 
among the nations? Did the revelations of nationalism at the Paris 
Peace Conference forecast a better world ? Was there to be implemen- 
tation of the principle of arms reduction? Was the United States, 
which had deserted its traditional neutrality in 1917, and whose presi- 
dent had given vitality to the concept of a League of Nations, now to 
return to isolation under cover of “the rhetorical mirage of normalcy” ? 

! Indeed, the entire program of Wilsonian principles in which humble 
men and women had placed their faith seemed, like the war itself, to 
recede into a past compounded of pleasant but impractical idealism. 

' The new post-war statesmanship would recruit its ranks from the 
apostles of “normalcy.” There were Hardings in every major capital. 1 

By 1920, to this fundamental questioning of the overall post-war pic-: 
ture had been added new and.specific problems, international in charac- 
ter, some created by the war, others magnified by it. These new focal 
points of friction were by no means limited to particular geographical 
areas, for they were found in the Old World and the New World alike, 

'For the background of the immediate post-war period sec: D. F. Fleming, The United 
States and the League of Nations, 1918-1920 (New York, 1932); C. O. Johnson, Booth 
oj Idaho (New York, 1936); II. 15. Learned, “The Attitude of the United States Senate 
towards the Versailles Treaty: 1918-1920," H. W. V. Tempcrley, editor, A History oj 
the Pence Conference oj Pans (5 vols., London, 1924), VI, ch. v; W. Stull Holt, Treaties 
Defeated by the Senate (Baltimore, 1933). 
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but they vyere particularly acute in the sphere o£ Amencanjapanese 
retenoas. ^Tbe co-belligerency o£ the Umted^tates and Japan had not 
served to harmonize their respective far eastern policies.' As the reader 
is aware the roots of American Japanese friction had grown lustily since 
the days of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-05^ Dollar diplomacy m 
Manchuria Oriental immigration in California, special interests versus 
the open door in China had already made it quite dear that there was a 
growing coolness m the traditional nineteenth-century friendship be 
tween Japan and the United States By 1920 there was a widespread 
popular conviction m the United States and Canada, and to a lesser 
degree in Great Britain and France, that Japan had shown httleintercst 
in the defeat of German militarism, and that she had used thc_war 
primarily to advance Japanese hegemony in China This is simply to 
say that between 1918 and 1920 cordiality in American Japanese relations 
had reached an all time low This record was traceable directly and in 
an immediate sense to the differences which had arisen out of the 
Twenty-One Demands of 1915 the Lansing Ishu exchange of 1917 , the 
Japanese program as presented at Pans with respect to Shantung and 
the German islands in the Pacific and finajly, to Japanese military and 
railway policies in Siberia and Manchuna during the fnter Allied In 
tcrvention of 1918 2 $ 

GIVE US YAPI GIVE US YAP1 
Although there u ample evidence to support the marked detenorauon 
in Amcr can Japanese relations it should be noted that neither the 
Senate nor the American public at large can be said to have felt any deep 
concern over far eastern politics in the early post war years. It will be 
recalled that the most impassioned senatorial pleas for the restoration of 
China s rights in Shantung do not appear to have been prompted by any 
real concern for the birthplace of Confucius Even in the case of ques- 
tions which had a direct and immediate bearing upon real and tangible 
American interests in the Pacific the American public showed at best 
a rather half hearted interest As a case jn point, reference may be 
made to a controversy that arose with Japan o\er the hitherto obscure 
lml&aslanilpf Yap Located in the western Carolines Yap was one of 
the former German islands of the North Pacific, taken over by the Japa- 
nese Its peculiar virtue lay in the fact that it was a submarine cable 
center in ine 'Cierman'Dutch system which connected the 'Netherlands 
Indies with Shanghai, and also in the fact that it was linked by cable 
* With the trans-Pacific American cable running through Guam to Ma 

’See Chapter 23 
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fore faced with the prospect of an American navy which by 1924 would 
equal, if it did not surpass, the British fleet. 9 The only doubt lay in, the 
question \\ hether the American voter would support the nav al appropn 
atioxjs called for by the Naval Appropriation Act of J91<S Both Re 
publicans and Democrats hesitated to add to the nation's gigantic war 
debt Furthermore, the fact that the United States had repudiated the 
League of Nations did not mean that the’Amerlcan people had forsaken 
the ideals of peace for which they believed they had fought The 
scrapping of the Versailles Treaty and the election of Harding m 1920 
did not mean that the Wilsonian program had been blotted from the 
American consciousness Among Warding s advisers and m the Re 
publican Party at large were many leaders such as Charles Evans 
Hughes, the new Secretary of State, who were committed to the princi 
pie of arms reduction among the great powers, and to American leader 
ship to this end 8 

THE TROUBLESOME ANGLOJAPANESE ALLIANCE 
On the international poliucal front no problem of the immediate 
postwar years was more perplexing than that presented by the Anglo* 
Japanese Alliance ^During nearly two decades this Alliance had re 
mained as the keystone of Anglo-Japanese policy tf By 1920, however, 
when Russia and Germany, the powers against which the Alliance was 
originally directed, w ere no longer threatening British or Japanese in 
terests, big navy advocates m the United States supported by the yellow 
press and by brochures of more substantial scholarship, 1 had taken the 
position that the Alliance was aimed at the United States and would 
eventually involve this country m war against Japan and Great Britain 
in eastern Asia The idea was one which the British had sought to 
allay over a period of years In 1911, as the Alliance was being renewed 
for a second time, the BriUsh made it clear that thp obligation of bel 
ligcrency would not apply against a power with which either signatory 
had concluded a treaty of general arbitration However, the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty of August S, 1911, was not approved by the 


* R. U Buell The Washington Conference (New York 1922) 139 144 H cTBywater 
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United States Senate. s The subsequent Anglo-American Treaty o£ 
1914 (Bryan Peace Commission Treaty) was not one of general arbi- 
tration as interpreted in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 0 Finally^Japan^s , 
position at Paris relative to Shantung, and her relations with the British j 
in Siberia (1918-1920), led once again' to the growing conviction that! 
the Ang lo-Ja panese . Alliance w as a bulwark of Japanese policy in Asia.e 
Even Bri tish assur ances given in 1920 that the Alliance would not be! 
binding in the event of war between die United States and Japan did' 
not dispel these fears. 10 Moreover, official American apprehension was 
heightened during 1920 by the belief that Anglo-Japanese negotiations 
looking to further renewa l of the Alliance were in progress. Finally, 
it is to be observed that in Canada the Alliance was regarded with equal 
apprehension. Like the states of the Pacific Coast, Canada was showing 
increased concern with Oriental, particularly Japanese, immigration., 
^Canadians readily believed that in an Anglo-American war, Canada, 
would be a principal theater of operations. How strong this Canadian; 
sentiment was may best be judged by the success of Premier Arthur 
Meighen, who literally forced the London Imperial Conference of June, 
51921, tojgree that the Alliance must be ended and replaced by a new 
and broader agreement covering the Pacific. 1 ^ 

THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM 

Sufficient has been said to indicate how little had been contributed 
by World War I to the hopes for peace and tranquility in the Pacific. 
fit is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Pacific rather than the Atlan- f 
Stic had become, temporarily at least, the center of world politics in-r 
| volving a threatened naval race and increased tension between the* 
United States and Japantf^Here, in part, lay the explanation of why a 
Republican administration which had repudiated Wilson’s League now 
turned to the idea of an international conference on arms reduction. 
Even before Harding was inaugurated, Senator W. E. Borah of Idaho 
introduced (February 24, 1921) a resolution for a three-power confer- 
ence. Despite Harding’s opposition, the resolution, widely supported 
by the press and by public demonstrations throughout the country, was 
approved by the Senate and House by overwhelming votes (May 25 and 
June 29). By this time both Britain and the United States were moving 

8 See A. W. Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United Stales (New York, 1938), 168. 

"Text of the Bryan Treat) in United States, Foreign Relations, 1914, 304-307. 

10 C. N. Spinks, “The Termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” Pacific Historical 
'Review, VI (1937), 326. 

11 J. B. Brtbner, “Canada, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Washington Conference,” 
Political Science Qnaiterly, L (1935), 45. 
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rapidly toward the idea of a conference. So far as these two powers 
were concerned, it was becoming a question as to which should gam 
t the prestige of calling the nations together But behind this superficial 
rivalry lay a fundamental political question transcending the more ob- 
vious problem of arms reducuod It was the question whether Great 
Britain under a new Anglo-jipanese Alliance “was to support the spe- 
cial interests of Japan in the Far East or to align herself more solidly 
with the traditional American principles of the open door and the in 
tcgrity of China. 1 * 

The sequence of events leading to the calling of the Washington Con 
ference may now be briefly told On March 16, 1921, Lord Lee, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, proposed publicly a naval agreement with 
the United States recognizing the principle of parity Ia Shortly there 
after, Adolph Ochs, publisher of The New Yorf^ Times became the 
medium of a British proposal to the United States whereby the two 
states would accept naval equality, the British navy guarding the 
■ Atlantic while the American navy would lie concentrated in the Pacific. 
(Thus Britain, while moving cautiously toward renewal of the Anglo- 
| Japanese Alliance, was also suggesting concentration j>f American sea- 
power against Japan Nevertheless the proposal was welcomed "In 
Washington where it was becoming clear that Britain was prepared to 
muddy the Japanese alliance to meet the wishes of Canada and the 
United States As a consequence, on July 5 Lord Curzon suggested to 
Ambassador George Harvey 

that the President [Harding] invite Ithe] power* ditecuy concerned 
to take part in a conference to be held to consider all essential matters bear 
ing on [the] Far East and [the] Pacific Ocean with a view to arriving at a 
common Understanding designed to assure settlement by peaceful means 
the elimination of naval warfare [and] consequent elimination of arms, 
etc 14 

The British also conveyed this proposal to Japan Harveys cable to 
Washington carrying the British suggestion was crossed by one from 
Secretary Hughes asking whether the British would receive favorably 
an invitation to a conference called by the United States ,s Meanwhile, 
Hughes concept of the proposed meeting was growing both in point of 
agenda and membership and ofP'l uly 11. 1921. the press of the world 

"United Stitts Fore g„ R,Ut ors 192 1 I! 314 316 Also, the Republicans called the 
Washington Conference so part because they had voubJed conscience* growing out of 
their fa lure to find a way n o the League 

“E. J Young foMxrfut America (New York, 1936) 47 54 

** United States, Fore gn Rebu oat 1921 I 19 21 
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announced that President Harding was inviting the powers to an inter- 
national conferejace. 

XHE-RELUCXANT GUEST 

The response of the powers to America’s informal overtures was for, 
the most part cordial, but there AYere._SQme,_ffiscocdant_nQt.es. The) 
Belgians protested that they had been ignored. 10 Russia, unrecognized; 
at this time by the “respectable” society of nations, asserted her un-j 
deniable interest in the Far East and proclaimed her own non-recogni-,1 
don doctrine applicable to “any decision taken” by the proposed con -i 
ference. 17 Japan, too, as was to be expected, showed her reluctance to} 
rush into a conference which was to discuss questions of the Far East.) 
Japanese opinion, both official and public, was critical./' 'It was impossi-' 
ble t o d isguise the fact that the conference was designed in considerable { 
measure to. apply the brakes to policies which Japan. had followed since! 
the- Tw enty-One Demands of 1915. Moreover, the most influential 
forces in Japanese politics still favored retention of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. For various reasons Japan was favorable to the idea of arms 
reduction, but on the subject of political questions concerning the Far 
East she suspected that a trap had been set, and she wanted a bill of 
particulars on the agenda. This, Hughes refused, and it was not until 
July 26 that Japan finally gave her reluctant consent to attend a confer- 
ence on questions of the Pacific and the Far East as well as on the limita- , 
tion of armament. IS In accept! ng the invitation, the Japa nese govern- 
ment gave notice that “problems_such as .are the. sole. concern..to certain 
partic ular po wer s or such matters ..that rnay be regarded, [as] "accom- 
plished jfacts ; should- be scrupulously, avoided.” 19 

STATESMEN OR POLITICIANS? . 

‘ The formal invitations went out to the powers on August 11, 1921. 
/Nine powers were on the guest list. The great powers included Great 
Britain. France, Italy, Japan, and the UnitecLStates. The lesser powers 
were Belgium, China ; .the Netherlands, and Portugal. These were in- 
cluded because of their real or supposed interestsm the Pacific. oTt was 
not anticipated that they would pardcipate in the arms conference.^ 
S.ince German and Austrian interests in the Far East had been iiqui- 

l “ United States, Foreign Relations, 1921, 1, 30. 

17 United States, Foteign Relations, 1921, 1, -50-43. 

19 On these preliminary negotiations with Japan see: United States, Foreign Relations, 
1920, 11, 682-685; 1921, I, 31-53 passim; Dennis, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 64-9 3; 
Tatsuji Takcuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (New York, 1935), eh. xx; , 
Kikujiro Ishii, Diplomatic Commentaries (Baltimore, 1936), 

10 United States, Foreign Relations, 1921, I, 45. 
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dated by the war, these powers were excluded The absence of Russia 
from the list of muted guests could be explained, however, only on the 
basis of a blind and irrational quarantine with which the victorious 
powers hoped to i solate the Soviet g overnment.* 0 
j In terms of personalities "t he con ference was an asse mbla ge of poh n 
i <il and diplomatic stars"’ The American delegation, headed by Sccre 
tary of State Charles Evans Hughfj, included Ehhu Root, long associ 
ateef with the conduct of American foreign po/icy, Henr y , Caho( fx xfgc, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, a politician who 
more than any other American was responsible for the repudiation of 
Versailles and the League, and Senator QscatW^Underwood, Demo- 
cratic minority leader on the Foreign Relations Committee Britain s 
dejegauon was headed by the T ory a r istocrat 3nd scholar statesman, 
Arthur Balfour, a former Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary Japan 
sent Admiral Baron Tomosaburo Kato, who in 1922 was to become 
premier Leadership of the French delegation was held first by Ansudc 
Briand, Minister for Foreign Affairs, a diplomat “shrewd and skillful in 
emergencies," and later, after Brands departure, by Rene Viuam, a 
member of the Chamber, and eloquent in his appeals to foreign s>m 
pathy 'Out of this group came the Big Three —Hughes, B alfour, and 
Kato— who in secret negotiations guided the conference and in general 
determined its decisions 


THE WAY TO DISARM IS TO DISARM 
It was an illustrious assembly of notables that gathered m Memorial 
Continental Hall on November 12, 1921, to hear President Harding s 
exuberant remarks of welcome He was followed immediately by Sec 
rctary Hug hes, chairman of the co nference, who, avoiding the triteness 
of diplomacy s language, declared that the nations had come together 
notfor general resolutions,* but fraction rf Thereupon he pre 
sented to the startled delegates and the galleries a plan-fonmtncdiate 
slashing of naval strength In brief, the American proposal called far. 


a) a naval holiday for 10 years in capital ship construcuon, 

b) the scrapping of many ships including some already in commission and 

others in process of building, • 


Russia of course as fvoted protested ag* n t her tjulus on and promised la advance 
not to be bound by any of tivc decuxuu. Untcd States Foreign Rein one 1921 I 4<MJ 
"Ichbashi The Hit! n tt on Conference uid After ehs i u Buell The »«*»£ o« 
Conference chs. 1 u iu 

"i 5 *"/*"** ° a ,he Lm °* °t rlrmenuat llethngroa ha, ember 12 1921 Fehra 
*n> o 1922 (Washington D c, 1922) 58 
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Balfour had come to Washington hoping to substitute “a tn partite 
agreement with America for the old two-power alliance 54 He was 
convinced that the Japanese would accept this if they could not have the 
old alliance intact- However, Secretary Hughes would have none of 
this proposal for it would have amounted to A mcnan recognition of 
the special interests" of Japan and Britain, m the Far East”* Rather, 
he hoped the alliance could be replaced by an agreement embodying the 
principles of the Root Tahahira notes of 1908 ^Opposed at first by both 
j Balfour and kato, Hughes not only won his case hut secured the in- 
clusion of France in the f our Power Pacific. Treaty, signed December 
13 1921. _By this 10-> ear'trea'ty, super seding~the~ Anglo-Japanesc Alb 
ancc, the signatory powers agreed 

a) to respect one another s rights in the regions of the Pacific uv respect to 

their insular possessions and insular dominions , 

b) to meet in joint conference for consideration and adjustment" of any 

"controversy arising, out of any Pacific quesuon and involving thar 
said rights which is not saUsfactonly settled by diplomacy", and 

c) if the rights of the contracting panics “arc threatened by the aggressive 

acuon of any other Power to communicate with one another 
fully „« 
is 

The early signature of die Four Power Treaty materially advanced 
the fortunes of the conference The inclusion of France was one of 
the moves designed to win that country to acceptance of the inferior 
naval ratio (1 as against 5-5-3 for the great powers) assigned to it by 
the Hughes plan. &By ending the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance and substi- 
tuting the broader pledge of “consultation,” die Treaty iycnsMcjo 
remove American and Canadian fears of Anglo-Japanesc co-operation 
in some future w ar ^Furthermore, by combining principles of the Root 
-Tahahira notes of 1903 with those of the Bryan treaties of 1914, the 
United States had been given a renewed pledge against aggression in 
j the Philippines-^ fact of consequence since Japan, now in possession of 
the Marshall Manana, and Caroline Islands, lay athwart direct Amen 
can approaches to Manila * 8 

“Dugdale, Balfour U Z« 

"Griswold, Tar Eorttrn Foley of the United Stale, 309 

^ Go t-d States fore go Helot oat 1922 I 7 36 
Tljeic was a long wrangle between the B g Three, involving a question of national 
” 10 "■hither the Four Power Treaty appl ed to the Japanese homeland Hughes 
and Balfour claimed that t dtd Kato that it did not. The Japanese argument was that 
their homeland <1 J not wuh to p ohi by a pledge usually granted to weaker nations- l» 
the end the Japanese had iW wa> United Suits, Foreign Relation, 1922 1 13 39 
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c) limiting the tonnage of capital ships anti aircraft earners to 35,000 and 
27 000 respectively, and the caliber of their guns to 16 and 8 inches 
respectively t 

The Treaty was to apply until December 31, 1936, and might be termi 
nated thereafter through two years notice by any signatory S9 J^ 

The terms of this epochal treaty are easily stated, but its immediate 
effect upon the interplay of national policies in the Pacific and the Far 
East is not susceptible of simple evaluation Wi th the ex ception of 
Italy, all of the fiv e powers profess ed their dissatlsfacuonj'ltaly s case 
was unique Throughout the conferencesbe hatTbeen vexingly agree 
able, insisting only that she be accorded naval parity with France. 
France, on the other hand, was piqued not only by this Italian attitude 
but also by the determined policy of the Big Three., to keep France as a 
third-class naval power To France, the naval ratio was primarily a 
matter of national pride, for her policy of security was bqsed on land 
armaments Nevertheless, France did not accept the ratio until Hughes 
had appealed over the heads of the French delegation to Bnand 
in Pans 30 Likewise, the British, Japanese, and American delcgauons 
were far from satisfied The naval men m particular grumbled that 
they had given more than they had received 

Granting that the results of the naval conference cannot be measured 
with mathematical precision, it may nonetheless be conceded that 
Japan had won tangible and specific advantages If her sensitive na 
tional pride was w ounded by the inferior capital ship ratio, her security 
was gready increased by the same ratio, by the non fortificauon agree 
ment, by her possession of the former German islands in the North 
Pacific and by the rcsulung liberty she enjoyed to pursue her own 
specific aims in China 

Britain also profited Although she did forego the right to add to the 
fortifications of Hongkong and islands- m the Central Pacific, she re- 
tained full Liberty to fortify Singapore, Australia,_ajid NeW_Zealand, 

"Tor the negouauons drifts, and final text of the treaty United Sates Jtorr'f't 
Mai ons 1922 I 53 267 

"Poor to World War I France had been a first-class naval power During the w**v 
however she had concentrated on land power while the Bnnsh vastly expanding lh el * ^ 
navy took respons b Uty for the war at Sea Thu, at the end of the war French naval 
power was at low ebb French pnde was hurt by the Hughes proposal to freeze Frew* 
naval power by ratio at this inferior level Hughe* was convinced however, that estft 
reg strength was the only basis on wb ch any general 1 m tation could be made 
sens nitty of the French was also piqued when, at the first scis on of the conference 
cha rs at the head table were occupied by members of the American British, wJ 
Japanese delegations. This arrangement was corrected at later meetings. 
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which were not likely to be threatened so long as Japan observed the - 
non-fortification clause. In a word, Britain gave up littje_and received ' 
much in return. Her advantage was the more striking because the 
Far East, while of great importance, was of much less significance in i 
British policy than were the Middle East or Europe. 31 

Did the United States win advantages comparable to those gained by , 
Britain and Japan ? Conceding that the conference had made Japan the | 
naval master of the western Pacific, the arbiter of China’s future, and 
that the United States in terms of naval fortifications had agreed to re- 
main east of Pearl Harbor, it would seem that Secretary Hughes had 
given much "in return for a 10-year naval holiday ’in capital ship con^' 
struction. But the foregoing discussion by no means gives a complete" 
pipture of either the American position in 1922 or of the realides of 
American public opinion with which Hughes had to deal. As will be 
seen in subsequent pages, the Five-Power Naval Treaty was not to be 
regarded as an isolated agreement but as an integral part of a larger 
settlement embodying the decisions of the concurrent conference on 
problems of the Pacific and the Far East from which emerged the Nine- 
Power Open Door Treaty concerning China — a treaty which bound the 
signatories to respect the traditional principles of American policy^ in 
C hina . Again one must raise the question as to what alternatives 
Hughes could have proposed to Kato’s suggestion for the non-fordfica- 
tion clause ? The evidence on this question is reasonably clear. In the 
first place, it was not Hughes who surrendered the idea of a strong 
American military and naval base in the Philippines. That surrender 
had been made in 1905 when Theodore Roosevelt gave his approval to 
the Taft-Katsura understanding. 32 In the second place, the alternative 
to the non-fordficadon clause was an American naval building program 
which would have blocked any program of naval limitauon and thus 
have made the conference itself unnecessary and futile. Moreover, at’ 
the time of the conference, senatorial leaders were convinced that Con-- 
gress would not vote the appropriations that a large building program; 
would have entailed. 33 This was the view not only of Republicans and 
Democrats who had favored the League’s machinery for peace, but also 
of the “irreconcilables” and the former advocates of the “large policy,” 
including Henry Cabot Lodge. These are the factors that must be 


11 Note in particular the discussion by Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United 
States, ch. vui, especially 317-322. 
a See pp. 465. 

33 Cf. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 320, citing Philip C. 
Jessup, Eli/w Root (2 vols., New York, 1938), ch. xlvii. 
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weighed in any effort to determine whether Hughes surrendered too 

much and gained too little 34 '-j~ 

THE FAR EASTERN CONFERENCE ^ 

The answer, of course, to the critics who maintained that the United 
States had not struck a good bargain on naval power in the Pacific was 
Jhe Nine Power Open Door Treaty concerning China which emerged 
icon the concurrent conference on far eastern questions. This treaty 
an both its weakness and its strength will be understood best by those 
•who tiew it as the culmination of nearly a ccntury_of_American policy 
in the Far East tfThit policy had rested essentially on three principles 
The first of these was most favored nation tmatment, to which m 1 899 
and 1900 had been added the commercial open door and the integrity^ 
of China- The resulting composite policy was one of self inter est, not 
sentimen t. Practically, it was vulnerable in the highest degree, because 
American commercial interests in China were relatively sTnall and be 
cause the American people had never shown a willingness to defend 
bv force the open door or the integrity of China The result was that 
American policy was never fully implemented Between 1900 and the 
end of World War I the powers had violated the open door and China s 
integrity whenever they regarded it as advantageous to do so and when 
ever they were not restrained by their mutual jealousies and fears 
American policy had served to retard these encroachments, it did not 
prevent them 

THE REASSERTION OF TRADITIONAL 
AMERICAN POLICY 

In the light of the foregoing historical background, the American 
delegation had little choice in the course it should pursue. The Con- 
ference itself w as based on the idea of naval limitation The Congress 
and public opinion were opposed to large naval appropriations There 
fore Hughes was limited from the beginning to diplomatic and legal 
implementation of American principles respecting China. Here, as in 
the case of the open door notes of 1899, it was the British who made the 
first positive overtures 3 " Balfour had come to Washington not only 
with the proposal of a three power agreement to take the place of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but also with a suggested five power agree 

** Another factor beyond the scope of this discuss on is that the eatra League Washing 
ton Arms Conference interrupted the disarmament plans of the League and had some - 
thing to do w tb their final failure, though they probably would have fa led anyhow 
Cf the Hipp sley RocMull conversations p 295 
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ment among the United States, Britain, France, Japan, and China. It 
was designed to insure four principles: 1) the peace of eastern Asia, 2) 
the independence and territorial integrity of China, 3) equality of com- 
mercial opportunity in China, and 4) international co-operation toward 
China. 30 Using this British suggestion as a starting point, Hughes set 
about “to give new vigor and reality to the co-ordinated principles of 
territorial and administrative integrity of China and of the ‘open door’ 
or equality of opportunity for all nations in China.” 37 He proposed 
to do this by writing these principles into a multilateral treaty, thus 
making them for the first time a part of the body of international law. 
Even here, the obstacles in Hughesjqaath might well have seemed in- 
surmountable. First, there was Japan’s well publicized claim to a| 
“special position.” Second, there, was the general confusion in China’s ; 
domestic politics in which an “independent” government at Canton un- ! 
der Sun Yat-sen was contesting the claims of the recognized war-lord ' 
government in Peking. And thirdly, there was the general habit of ’ 
the powers to give lip service to such ideas as China’s integrity, while ) 
they clung tenaciously to all those special privileges derogatory to Chi- , 
na’s integrity which they possessed under the so-called unequal treaties. ; 
To put it another way, the revolutionary tendencies within China were , 
as unpopular with the Western powers as they were in official circles in . 
Japan. 38 Adding to Hughes’ difficulties was the fact that a chaotic and ! 
revolutionary China was represented at Washington by a delegation; 
which, as at Paris in 1919, ^was demanding a “bill of rights” quashing', 
all the unequal treaties. This would have meant abolition not only of ;■ 
Japan’s “special position,” but also of the conventional tariff, extra- 1 
territoriality, and so forth, enjoyed by all the treaty powers. 3 V 

THE 'NINE-POWER OPEN DOOR TREATY 

> 

When these obstacles are assessed in their full measure, the extent of 
America’s diplomatic triumph resulting in the Nine-Power Open Door , 
Treaty is more apparent. Here too is revealed the basis for Hughes’ j 
concessions on Pacific fortifications. / ’ 

The Nine-Power Treaty was to be so vital to the future of American , 
policy 'in the Far East that some of its articles must be given in full. A 
T he signatory powers (the United States, Great Britain, France, Japan,| 


“United States, Fdrctgu Relations, 1922, I, 1-2, 271-272. 

37 United States, Sen. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd sess., 820. 

“Owen Lattimore, Solution in Asia (Boston, 1945), 73. 

33 United States, Sen. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd sess., 4-H-445; United States, Foreign 
elutions , 1922, 1, 272-274. i 
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Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, and China) consented to the 

following articles: 

Article T 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 

U) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China, 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China 
to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government, 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and 
maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and in- 
dustry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrmn from taking advantage of condmont ,n China in order lo 
seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the right* of subjects 
or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action inimical to (he 
security of such States. 

Article II 

Not to enter into any treaty, agreement, arrangement, or understanding, 
cither with one another, or, individually or collectively, with any Power or 
Powers, which would infringe or impair the principles stated in Article I. 

Article 111 

With a view to applying more effectually the principles of the Open Door 
or equality of opportunity m China for the trade and industry of all nations, 
the Comracung Powers, other than China agree that they will not seek, not 
support their respective nationals in seeking 

(a) any arrangement which might purport to establish in favour of their 
interests any general superiority of rights with respect to commercial or 
economic development in any designated region of China, 

(b) any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals of 
any other Pow tr of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or industry 
in China, or of participating with the Chinese Government, or with any 
local authority, in any category of public enterprise, or which by reason of 
it* scope, duration or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the prac- 
tical application of the principle of equal opportunity 

It is unders ood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article arc not to 
be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such properties or rights as 
may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, industrial, ot 
financial undertaking or to the encouragement of invention and research 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the foregoing 
Stipulations of this Article in dealing with applications for economic right* 
and privileges from Governments and nationals of all foreign countries- 
Whether parties to the present Treaty or not. 
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Other articles bound the signatories: 1) to refrain from supporting 
their nationals in seeking spheres of influence or “mutually exclusive 
opportunities in designated parts of Chinese territory”; 2) to respect 5 
China’s neutrality; 3) to consult fully in circumstances requiring the! 
application of die Treaty. China agreed not to permit discrimination' 
in railroad rates. Powers not signatory to the Treaty were invited to 
adhere to it. 40 

The Nine-Power Treaty was, beyond any question, a tangible advance 
over any previous enunciation of American policy in the Far East. By 
it, historic American principles had been made a part of international 
law binding upon each of the signatories. However, the Treaty %vasj 
marked by strikin g limitations. Far from being a renunciation of j 
“rights” acquired in the past, it was merely a contract limiting future! 
action. Furthermore, the Treaty was wholly ‘lacking in sanctions other j 
than the good faith of the signatory powers. Finally, it was a treaty 
concerned primarily with principles upon whose definition the powers 1 
had more often than not been in disagreement. If, on the basis of these 
limitations', American policy in 1922 as represented by the Nine-Power 
Treaty is to stand condemned, the question must still be raised: Was 
there an alternative policy which the American people would have ac- 
cepted at that time? To this question, the answer supplied by available 
evidence is an emphatic, No. 


TARIFFS, EXTRATERRITORIALITY, SHANTUNG 
Several other major Chinese problems were tackled before the Fan 
Eastern Conference adjourned. The first of these was China’s demandj 
for tariff autonomy. To meet this the conference agreed to the Nine-j 
Power Treaty on the Chinese Tariff (February 6, 1922), which, while not; 

granting tariff autonomy, did permit substantial increases in the^rates ■ 

and thus in China’s revenue. The basic, though unpublidzecffTeasbns' 
wHyTKeoShference was not prepared to concede more included a num- 
ber of considerations: 1) the opposition of foreign commercial interests 
to increased tariffs, and 2) the conviction that increased revenues would 
be squandered by numerous war-lord factions in fruitless civil wars. 
However, the Treaty, in setting up a commission for study and reform 
of the Chinese tariff administration, kept the door open for further con- 
cessions if and when China’s government showed itself capable of as- 
suming fuller responsibility. 41 


‘"Text o £ the Nine-Power Treaty is in: United States, Foreign Relations, 1922, I, 
276-282; Sen. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd scss., 893-897. Clause 3 of Article I amounted 
in substance to the secret protocol attached to the Lansing-Ishu notes of 1917. Cf. p. -102. 
“Text of the Tariff Treaty, United States, Foreign Relations, 1922, 1, 9-18-957. 
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'J On the vexed quesuon of cxUatcrritoriality^which the Chinese hoped 
'to abolish, the conference resorted to a resolution setting up a .commis- 
sion which was to study the entire complex problem and to prepare the 
way for abolition in the future.- This was far from bang what Chinese 
spokesmen wanted, but it was all that any of the foreign powers at this 
time were willing to concede. Indeed, for many years after the Wash 
ington Conference even the United States remained unwilling to submit 
its nationals to the mercies of China’s system of courts and police.* 1 
Other resolutions adopted bv the conference abolished foragn post of 
fices in China, except those in the leased territories, with, however, the 
proviso that China must set up a satisfactory postal service. The pow- 
ers also restricted by resolution forcign-owned and operated radio sta- 
tions on Chinese soil 45 

Although the Washington Conference itself did not attempt to deal 
with the Shantung question, Hughes and Balfour were responsible for 
bringing the Chinese and Japanese together and for breaking the dead- 
lock which threatened to result At Washington the Chinese vvcje sull 
demanding as they had at Pans three years earlier, full and direct res- 
toration of the former German rights The Japanese were equally cm 
pliatic They were prepared to restore the leasehold, but only under the 
terms of the 1915 and 1918 treaues and through direct negouations with 
China** The good offices of Hughes and Balfour finally resulted in 
Sino Japanese discussions extending through thirty six meetings with 
Bnush and American * observers ” Even then the negotiations were 
|Only sustained through persistent and powerful British and American 
'pressure at Peking and Tokyo 45 ^By the Sino-Japanese treaty which 
resulted (February 4, 1922), Shantung was returned to China How 
ever, Japan would retain control of the Tsinan T$mgtao Railway for 

“Paul It Cl) dr ViuteJ Suits Policy tcwarJ Chian (Durham, 19-10), statement by 
Secretary of State Frank B Kellogg 286 291 The United Slater and Great Britain 
relinquished their extraterritorial rights in China in 1913 

“ On these various resolutions see die diwussions in Yamauj Ichihasht, T he Washington 
Conference uni ifier ths. xi no and R- L. Buell The Washington Conference chs. 

“The principle was one on which the Japanese hjcf insisted ever since the 'Shtmonoseti 
negouations of 1895 

“President Harding told the Chinese Minister that “it would be a colossal blunder in 
statecraft if China were not to take advantage of the opportunity now afforded her for the 
settlement of the Shantung quesuoa as the alternative m ght involve a risk of losing the 
Province United States, Foragn Relations 1922 I 945 

Balfour had meanwhile attempted to draw concessions from the Japanese by agreeing 
to return Wet hai wci to China a gesture which appeared more generous than it was in 
reality since this leasehold bad .already lost routh of ta strategic value. 
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fifteen years during the life of a loan through which China purchased 1 
the road. The settlement was obviously a compromise. Japan retained 
temporarily a considerable measure of economic and political control 
while China had won something more than the mere principle of her 
claim. ^ 

China made less headway in her efforts to abrogate the Manchurian 
clauses _of the treaties and notes of Jyfay,, 1915. None of the great pow-| 
ers at Washington was prepared to concede officially the Chinese claim/ 
that these treaties were invalid because they had been forced uponj 
China. Such a concession might well have opened the way for attack j, 
on many other treaties. Moreover, invalidation of the Japanese sphere 1 
in South Manchuria would have undermined the foundations of the', 
British and French spheres, to say nothing of the Russians in North! 
Manchuria who were not represented at Washington. -Thus China’s j 
case against Japan in Manchuria was doomed from the start. c^Japan, itf. 
is truejmade a gesture'of ■'concessions- wlrich-was- largely meaningless 
since she had already conceded two of the points mentioned. She 
opened- her railway options to the joint activities of the consortium 
(this she had already done in 1920 under careful limitations) ; she with- 
drew Group V of tire Twenty-One Demands which she had previously 
“postponed” because of the unanimous opposition of the powers; and 
she denied any intention to impose political, military, or financial ad- 
visers upon the Chinese government in South Manchuria, 

The posidon of the United States relative to this diplomauc battle 
between China and the sphere-holding powers was, however, given ex- 
plicit statement by Secretary Hughes. He stated : first, that under most- 
favored-nadon treatment, the United States would claim from China all 
benefits enjoyed by Japan under the 1915 treaties; and second, he care- 
fully reserved any, American expression as to the validity of those 
treaties^ 0 

Before the conference adjourned, the United States also appeared in’ 
what may seem as the curious role of defender of Russia’s territorial 
integrity in eastern Siberia. At this time, it will be recalled, Russia wasj 
not recognized by the United States, nor had she been invited to the 
conference. Nevertheless, repercussions of the Siberian Intervention 
of 1918 still possessed weight as Hughes won from the Japanese (Janu- 
ary 23, 1922) another assurance that their military forces would soon/- 
be withdrawn from Siberia and North Sakhalin, It appears, however. ' 
that pressure from within Japan rather than the diplomacy of Hughes 

la United States, Sett. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd s ess., 779-780. 
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i was responsible for Japan’s subsequent withdrawal from Soviet tem 

tory ^ 7 

YAP AGAIN! 

During but not as a part of the conference, the United States raised 
again with Japan its claims concerning the island of Yap These nego- 
tiations brought forth an American Japanese treaty, February II, 1922, 
whereby the United States recognized the Japanese mandate over the 
former German islands in the North Pacific, while Japan in return 
granted to American citizens residential, cable, and radio rights on 
Yap ^ 

IN CONCLUSION 

When Harding convoked the Washington Conference, much was ex- 
pected of its labors When the conference adjourned, much had been 
accomplished Outstanding were ma|or steps in the limitation of naval 
armament and in writing American principles vu-i vis China into the 
treaty structure of international law Z These were positive contributions, _ 
but they should be assessed in the light of conditions as they -existed at 
the time of the conference These conditions political, economic^ and 
diplomatic did not suggest that the conference possessed a clear man 
date either for disarmament or for the scrapping of historic policies of 
nationalism and imperialism in Asia or elsewhere. It is true that the 
conference met at a time when a war weary world, disillusioned by 
Versailles was demanding some tangible evidence that the war hail not 
been fought m 'ain On the other hand there was ill-disguised and 
world wide skepticism of the League of Nations as an instrument for 
peace, particularly after its repudiation by the United States Senate. 
Harding was not wide of the mark when in 1920 he estimated American 
opinion by say ing 

America s present need is not for heroics but healing not nostrums but 
'normalcy not revolution but restoration not surgery but serenity 49 

There was an irresistible, if unseen, pressure to return to ways which 
men thought of as tried and tested Men wanted a better world but 
also rllogtcally a world that had returned to normalcy " Naturally t his 

2H 2)5 U * H ar and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire ch. xvui. uv particular 

“Text of t! t Yap ueaty t!n ted Suta Fore t n Relation, 1922 I 599-604 
*F L. Mica Only Yesterday (New York, 1931) 4 M2 
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jumbled post-war philosophy was reflected in the Washington Confer- 
ence. While the powers were prepared to make limited concessions 
toward a naval holiday in capital ships, and toward the principle of 
consultation in future disputes arising in the Pacific and the Far East, 
they were not prepared to extend naval limitation to other categories ofj 
ships or to land armies, nor weie they prepared to surrender in China 
their special lights resting on nearly a century of unequal treaties. A 
world which wanted peace still placed its trust in nationalism and spe- 
cial alliances rather than in disarmament and collective security. In 
China,' t he co nference did little more than freeze the status quo/ 

Finally, it must be concluded that America’s policy from Versailles 
to Washington is a curious commentary on the logic of facts. In 1919- 
1920 the United States had turned its back on the League of Nations 
and the principle of collective security. ~ It was thereupon thrown back 
on its own national military and naval power for the implementation 
of its policies whether in Europe or in Asia. Then at Washington in 
1922, the United States effectively curbed the offensive arm of its navy 
by capital ship limitation. By making Japan supreme in the western 
Pacific, the fate of American policy in China was placed in Japanese 
hands. ^True, there was the Nine-Power Open Door Treaty, but this; 
was a sad substitute, completely lacking in sanctions, for the system of 
collective security which might well have emerged had the United 
States assumed leadership in the League of Nations. The fact that 
America had not assumed this leadership cannot be attributed solely, to 
Lodge and the “irreconcilables.” Rather it must be explained by the 
weight of historic traditions. It was natural that policies which in the 
nineteenth cenfuryTiad served this country well, should be surrendered 
reluctantly as a new world called for new policies. 50 

M As an aftermath to the conference, tile Lansing-Ishn Agreement was cancelled on 
December 27, 1922, 
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FROM FREE IMMIGRATION TO 
, DISCRIMINATION AND EXCLUSION 

J UST as World War I bequeathed a legacy of international rivalry 
and suspicion touching every major area of the globe, so also it 
bequeathed national domestic problems of the most serious import. As 
will be seen, these domestifc questions, by their very nature, did not 
recognize national boundaries Though domestic an thei r ori g ins, the y 
were international in their immediate and ultimate conse quences. 

THE REVIVAL OF NATIONALISM 
The war, which was to have made the world "safe for democracy,” 

I and was to have created an international philosophy suggested by the 
League of Nations, had created instead an intense, and often unreason- 
ing, nationalism 1 This new nationalism became a sort of popular 
hysteria Responsible American officials warned the public that ‘ten 
million people were ready to leave Europe ’ for America Bills were 
proposed to stop immigration entirely since the influx would lower 
American standards of living and demoralize Amencan character . 2 
Moreover, the impression grew that the new immigrant tide would bring 
to America the contagion of European revolution, in particular the 
radicalism of the Bolshevist Russian revolutions 3 
Indeed, the immigrant scare assumed a vast variety of forms. Sec- 
tarian groups saw in immigration a possible "menace to prohibition and 
even Protestantism * 4 

In reality these flamboyant mamfestauons were more than the ex- 
treme symptoms of racial, religious, economic, or political prejudice. 

1 Arthur M Schlesinger Pol tical end Social Grom A of the Amencan People 1863 1940 
(New York, 19-41), 494 

*0 Fnuof Antler The Effects of the- Immigration Law of 1924 upon a Minority 
Immigrant Group ' Annual Report of the Amencan Hicioncal Anooation III (1942), 
343 352 H B Parkes Recent America (New York, 1941), 440, John D Hicks, Tie 
Amencan Nation (Cambridge, 1941), 561 
•Ander, The Effects of the Immigration Law of 1924, 345 
* Congremonal Record 68th Cong, 1st sess , 6271 
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They were signs of America's post-war and “post-frontier search for a 
v stable and an indigenous civilization.” The war had served to em- 
phasize that the era of free land was now past and that the nation’s new 
task was to produce “a civilization peculiar to the American race and 
suited to a static society.” 3 This, of course, would involve modification, 
if not repudiation, of official American attitudes toward foreign peoples. 
It would challenge the historic concept that America was the “asylum 
for the oppressed.” 6 The high peak of the earlier philosophy of free 
immigration had been reached in the Seward-Burlingame negotiations 
of 1868. These had imbedded in the solemn words of a treaty the dic- 
tum that “man has an inalienable right to change his home and his 
allegiance.” But the “march of events" had overtaken and passed Sew- 
ard and Burlingame and their treaty. A nineteenth-century shibboleth 
had lost its appeal to the generation of post-war Americans. 

BEGINNINGS OF EXCLUSION 

The story of the exclusion of Chinese laborers from the United States 
and its possessions and of the barring of Chinese nationals from Amer- 
ican citizenship has already been told. 7 This principle of Chinese ex- 
clusion had seemingly been made final by 1904 when Congress re-\ 
enacted the statutes covering Chinese immigration. The occasion was j 
the expiration of the Sino-American treaty of 1894. The result was 
an outraged Chinese opinion which expressed itself in 1905 in a sys- 
tematic boycott of American business in China. s While the Chinese ; 
\ phase was thus disposed of, the specter of Oriental immigration had ’ 
raised its head in another quarter. 

THE JAPANESE IN HAWAII 

By 1900 there were 61,111 resident Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands, •, 
or about 40 percent of the total population. Most of these had come j 
under the terms of a Hawaiian-Japanese cheap labor convention signed ; 
in 1896 at the instigation of Hawaiian sugar growers. The political 
implications of this fast-growing Japanese population were not lost on 

“Rodman W. Pan], The Abt o gallon o} the Gentlemen's Agreement (Cambridge, 1936), 

3; sec also Andcr, “The Effects of the Immigration Law of 1924,” 345; H. P. Fairchild, 
Immigration (New York, 1925), 460. 

“ Evidences of intolerance — racial, religious, and political — in the post-war years pointed 
not only to the foreign immigrant but also totyard domestic groups m the United States 
that were considered radical. The period was personified by the work of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Attorney-General of the United States. F. L. Allen, Only Yesterday (New York, 
1931), 46. 

7 See Chapter 12. 

8 C. F. Remer, A Study of Chinese Boycotts (Baltimore, 1933), 29-39. 
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inncxation of the 
1897, the revolu 
ns, created some- 
thing of a crisis when « refused enuy to 1,174 Japanese immigrants. 
Japan protested and sent a warship to Honolulu where its actions were 
watched by three American warships Under American mediation, 
Japan’s claims against the Hawaiian government were soon settled, but 
the importance of the incident was its effect in hastening American an 
nexauon of the islands, August 12, 1898 10 

THE JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 

The disposal of Chinese immigration by the Congressional enact- 
ments of 1904, and the crisis in Japanese Hawaiian relations in 1897 98, 
coincided with the rise of a new problem — the Japanese immigrant m 
the United States. Until 1900 there were virtually no Japanese m the 
United States The census reports for 1870 listed 55 Japanese, for 1880, 
148, for 1890, 2,039, but for 1900, 24326 11 The tendency of Japanese 
immigration to the United Stales to show marked increases had been 
noted as early as 1892 when United States immigration officers protested 
the wholesale importation of Japanese laborers to the Pacific Coast. As 
a result of this protest the Japanese government took steps to discourage 
the movement 12 Then, in the American Japanese commercial treaty 
of 1894, the United States was careful to stipulate that white in matters 
‘ of residence and travel Japanese were to enjoy all the privileges of the 
most favored nation nevertheless, such rights were in no way to 

affect the laws ordinances and regulations with regard to trade, the int 
migraUon of laborers, police and public security which are m force or which 
may hereafter be enacted in either of the two countries. 1 ® 

Anti Japanese agitation first took shape in San Francisco m (f 1900 when 
public meetings demanded application to the Japanese of thc 'CH nesc 

The first alx>rnve American attempt at annexation was the Matey Treaty o£ 1851 
In 1875 the United States secured from the Haw aiian government a favored commercial 
status and a pledge that no Hawaiian territory would be alienated la any other power 
In 1884 the Un ted States secured the right to use Pearl Harbor as a naval base In 1891 
a revolution against the Hawauao government resulted in a second attempt at annexation. 

“R.L Buell Japanese Imm grat/on (Boston 1924), 286 A W Griswold, Far Batter* 
Pol cy of the United Statet (New York 1938), 339 344 T A. Bailey, “Japan* Protest 
Against the Annexation of Hawaii Journal of Modem History Ul (1931), 46-fil 

“Bueit, Japanese Immigration 284 

U P J Treat, Diplomatic Relaiiom between the United Smut end Japan, 1853 1895 
(2voU. Stanford University 1932), U 383 385 

“W M Malloy Treoftt (2 volt, Washington 1910) I, 1030 


those Americans who had now become interested in : 
J islands* It was not surprising, then, that in M^rch, 
' tionary Hawaiian government, dominated by America 
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earlier had been heaped upon the Chinese immigrant. The Japanese 
Here M,d 10 be immoral and vicious, and as children in the schools they 
Here too old to associate with American >omh. The charges were 
cither unfounded or delilierately exaggerated ia 

JAPAN PROTESTS 

On October 25, 1006, basing her action on the treaty of 1894, Japan 
formally protested * the condition of affairs in San Francisco,” pointing 
out that die segregation of Japanese children because of nationality was 
‘ an act of discrimination carrying with it a stigma and odium which it 
is impossible to overlook.” ” The President, recognizing the serious- 
ness of the ensis, took prompt action Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, was sent to the Pacific Coast to investigate. The 
Secretary of the Navy was instructed to submit comparative data on 
American and Japanese nav at strength The President assured the Jap- 
anese Ambassador privately that the question would be placed before 
Congress, this was done in the message of Decemtar 4, 1906. The mes- 
sage bristled with Rooscveltun vigor It touched upon the progress 
and growing power of Japan, upon the histone friendship between the 
two nations, and upon the School Board resolution^* a "wicked absurd- 
ity ” It ended w uh a plea that Japanese be admitted to citizenship by 
naturalization, and threatened use of the army to protect Japanese in 
thar treaty rights 14 While the message w as received u ith enthusiasm 
m Japan, and with favor in eastern United States, it broug ht forth ( icsh 
bursts of wrath from California, where, after all, a settlement would 
eventually have to be reached Accordingly, the President turned to the 
softer methods of compromise. He tried bur failed in securing Japan's 
assent to a treaty mutually excluding the laborers of both countries. 
With the San Francisco Board of Education, which he had invited to 
Washington, he was more successful In return for Roosevelt's promise 
j to end the immigration of Japanese laborers, the Board agreed to rescind 
the obnoxious re solution 

The problem before the President was now two-fold The first was 
to stop the migration of Japanese laborers from Hawaii to the mainland 
of the United States. This was accomplished by amendment to the 

** Raile>, Roosrrtli th „ Usual Suits Sen. doe. H7, 55th Cong, 2nd ecu. At 
the time thj School IVuiJ resolution Was adopted there were 9} Japanese pupils *a San 
Franciscos. pubis: school, Of ihsw; .wee- .hm-iucao .•aoxABr, Jlf j*w*- l !swh -V **» 
between 15 and 20 years of age The charge* of immorality were never substantiated 
There were some instances of twenty -one year-old Japanese setting to e nte r the first grade 
with ux year olds 

1T Radey, Rooiet ell M 

’■tinned States, Foreign Retettomi 1906 »u If 
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immigration law of 1907 providing at the President’s discretion for ex- 
clusion of immigrants carrying passports “to any country other than the 
United States or to any insular possession of tire United States or to the 
Canal Zone.” w The more difficult problem remained — the stoppage 
of direct labor migration from japan to continental United States. 

THE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT, 1907-1908 

The first proposal made by President Roosevelt and Secretary Root 
was for a treaty prohibiting immigration of Japanese laborers to the 
United States and American laborers to Japan. Japan was agreeable if 
the United Statcs-woukl recognize the naturalization of Japanese im- 
migrants other than laborers. This was unacceptable to Root, who in 
turn proposed that Japan herself impose the restrictions desired by the 
United States.* 0 Accordingly, on February 24, 1907, the Japanese gov- 
ernment indicated its intention to continue the policy then in force of j 
nor issuing passports for continental United States for laborers except to 1 
those 

who, in coming to the Continent, seek to resume a formerly acquired domi- 
cile, to join a parent, -wife, or children residing there, or to assume active 
control of an already possessed interest in a farming enterprise in this 
country.*’ 1 

Details of this Gentlemen’s Agreement were not complete until Febru- 
ary, 1908, and it was nor until the following October that departures of 
Japanese immigrants exceeded arrivals. Meanwhile, anti-Japanese agi- 
tation in California had continued. All in all, it was patent that no 
matter how successful the Gentlemen's Agreement might be in curbing 
the influx of Japanese, it was not regarded as a wholly acceptable answer 
to the problem. Writing in 1908, Professor A. C. Coolidge said “it 
would be idle to pretend that the outcome is wholly satisfactory.” 
While the Gendemen’s Agreement would give the United States the 
protection demanded, it rested “not on the efficiency of its own [Amer- 
ican] laws, but on the fulfilment of obligations voluntarily assumed by 
a foreign state.” " 2 

u Congressional Record, 59th Cong., 2nd scss., 2S09. 

Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 351. 

"'■Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1903 (Washington, 
1905), 125-126. The Gentlemen’s Agreement is not contained in a single document. 
Its texr, on the contrary, consists of correspondence exchanged between the United States 
and Japan during 1907 and 1908. A resume is printed in United States, Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1924, II, 339-369. It was published in 1939. , I 

■ a A. C, Copluige, The United States as a World Power (New York, 1917 ; first pul 
fished in 1903), 355-3S6. 
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The Gentlemen’s Agreement, however, was far more than an impor- 
tant executive agreement whereby Japanese immigration was to be con- 
trolled In the mmd of the President it was a necessary part of the ^ 
complex of delicate forces supporting American far eastern policy. If 
there were to be renewed outbursts of anti Japanese violence on the Pa- 
cific Coast, new campaigns for discriminatory legislation and eventual 
abrogation of the Agreement, then the whole framework of American 
far eastern policy would again be in jeopardy There would be no se- 
curity for the American flag in die Philippines or for the open door in 
China 

THE PACIFIC COAST WANTS SECURITY TOO ' 

As events were soon to prose, the vocal elements in Pacific Coast pol- 
itics did not find the Gentlemen’s Agreement to their liking. They 
continued to find in the presence of Japanese communities a threat to 
American institutions and ways of life Although the Agreement did 
provide effective control of the flow of Japanese immigrants, it was 
found wannngAin other respects. From the inception of the Agreement 
1 untd 1924, total entries of Japanese into die United States were 120,317; 
departures, 111,636 For the United States and Hawaii the figures 
I were arrivals, 171,584, departures, 155,483 This was a nermcrease 
I of only 16,096, or 7,415 for Hawaii and 8,681 for continental United 
! States 2S V Nevertheless, although immigration was controlled, the Jap- 
■ anese population in the United States multiplied with what was con- 
sidered alarming rapidity From 24326 in 1900, it rose to 72,157 m 
1910, and to 111,010 m 1920 Those w ho view ed with alarm cottld assert 
that whereas between 1910 and 1920 the total population of the United 
States increased 49 percent, that of the Japanese had increased 533 per 
cent Related figures appeared equally arresting The excess of Japa- 
nese births over deaths in California in 191 1 was 523 , in 1921 tt was 4379, 
Actually, these figures taken by themselves w ere misleading They rep- 
resented temporary trends due in part to the fact that virtually all Japa- 
nese women in the United States were of child bearing age. 24 

Renewed troubles w ere not long in appearing When the California 
Commissioner of Labor issued in 1910 a favorable report on the con- 
tribution of the Japanese to California agriculture, the document was 
suppresqpd as not representing “the wishes of the people of this common- 

3 Buell, Japanese Immigration 29 1 

Annual Census of lie Veiled Stales H, 779 Buell, Japanese Immigration 285 " 
"The Fecundity of Immigrant Women, Immigration Commission Reports. XXVIII 
(1910 11), 116, 805 
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non In return for this effective exclusion the United States was to 
„uarantcc resident Japanese from discriminatory treatment. They 
would enjoy all rights possessed by other foreigners save naturalization. 
These proposals however, were swamped by the rising tide of tnlt im 
migration sentiment which followed the World War The crusade for 
alien land !a« s was no longer confined to the Pacific Coast. Fourteen 
states reaching from Montana to Delaware to Louisiana and Washing 
ton enacted legislation on the California model between 1921 and 1925 
If there still remained any doubts as to the legality, the constitutionality, 
of these proceedings that doubt was removed in 1922 when the United 
bntes Supreme Court ruled in the famous Ozawa Case that Japanese 
were ineligible to citizenship by naturalization In 1923 the principles 
of this case w ere held to apply to all Orientals Lastly, the constitution 
ality of the California alien land laws was upheld 19 

Another factor in creating sentiment against the Japanese was the in 
stituuon known as the picture brides The great bulk of Japanese 
immigrants who entered the United States before 1907 were men 
After 1907 however passports were issued to Japanese women married 
in Japan by proxy through an exchange of photographs to Japanese 
men who were already in the United States The mstituuon was pa 
fectfy proper according to Japanese custom and if the Japanese male 
population was to remain in die United States, it was desirable that this 
population should acquire wives. The fact that the Chinese in the 
nineteenth century had not been accompanied by their women had 
opened the way for charges of immorality against the Chinese. But 
whatever the mans of the “picture brides as a social institution may 
have been the arrival of these women on the Pacific Coast (legally un 
der the Gentlemen s Agreement) was directly responsible for the rapid 
increase in the Japanese population between 1900 and 1921 w 

THE EMERGENCE OF A NATIONAL POLICY 

It will be recalled then that by 1904 the principle of Chinese exclusion 
had become an established fact of American policy To this by 1907 
had been added the diluted principle of Japanese exclusion — diluted; be- 
cause it was disguised in the form of an executive agreement enforceable 
not by the United States but by-Japan This arrangement, regardless of 
Us merits m terms of high policy had not been acceptable to public opm 
ion on the Pacific Coast, and as World War I came to an end, discnrm 

*260 U S. 1 » 261 U 5 204 263 U S 197 26d U S 225 
jFor a iluciw on of the “ptclure br des,” tee Yaltia o lctuhaihi Japanese 1a lie United 
Suet (Stanford Unnenit) 1932) 291 296. 
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nation against Orientals was fused with the general demand for more 
rigid controls on all immigration on a basis of discriminatory selection. 
The first step in this direction was the law of 1921, by which Congress 
limited the admission of aliens of each nationality to 3 percent “of thej 
number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in the.j 
United States” in 1910. This was the Emergency Quota Act of May j 
19, 1921, renewed in 1922 for two years. In its yevised form the Act re- \ 
duced admissions to 2 percent based on the foreign-born resident popula- 
tion of each nationality in 1$90. 3J The particular years selected for de- 
termining the percentage of admissions favored the immigrant quotas < 
from northern and western Europe as against southern and eastern' 
Europe. 

In other words, by 1921 the principle of disaiminating against immigrants 
of certain nationalities on the presumption of their inferiority to others — die 
very principle to which Japan had so consistendy and so strenuously objected } 
— was being applied by Congress to Europeans as well as to Asiatics, and* 
written into the national immigration laws of the United States. 3 " . 

By December, 1923, die Congress undertook the business of drafting 
a permanent immigration law to replace diese hurried statutes which , 
had been rushed through to stem the immigrant tide from war-torn; 
Europe. It was proposed that the new law be based on the quota sys- ' 
tem of the recent legislation, but in addition, the new bills in both House ' 1 
and Senate denied entry to aliens ineligible to citizenship. The Japa- 
nese, although not named, were the obvious target. Secretary Hughes, 
now thoroughly alarmed, argued with the House Committee on Im- 
migration that while Japanese immigration should be effectively con- 
trolled, the method proposed was inadvisable. In his opinion, it was . 
bad policy to offend Japan unnecessarily when, by assigning Japan a 
quota, not more than 230 would be admitted annually. Furthermore, 
the proposed legislation would, the Secretary felt, '‘largely undo the 
work of die Washington Conference.” 3:1 Nevertheless, in March, 1924,’ 
the House Committee recommended legislation excluding all aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship. The bill passed the House on April 12, by the 
overwhelming majority of 326 to 71. 31 

a United States, Department of Labor, Immigntijn Judes sr.d Regulations (Washing- 
ton, 1937), 37 IT. 

“Griswold, Fur Rustem Policy of the United States, 370. 

“Buell, fjfjnese Immigration. 353-355; also House of Representatives, fiith Con,;.. 

Ht sens., Report No. 35t). 

For full discussion of the House debate see Paul, The sJhrogetion of the Censlemea’s 
.{greaness. ch. ii, 13-33. 
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Meanwhile, apprehension was mounting both at the State Depart- 
ment and at the Japanese Embassy. To straighten the case which he 
proposed to present to the Congress, Hughes had prevailed on Japanese 
Ambassador Hamhara to give the Secretary a memorandum clarifying 
Japan’s understanding of the Gentlemen’s Agreement. This was done 
in a Japanese note, prepared with the collaboration of the State Depart- 
ment, and given to Hughes on Apnl 10. The note reviewed the history 
of the Agreement, defined Japan’s objections to legislauon embodying 
exclusion, and in conclusion “truthfully but most lll-advisedly" referred 
to “the grave consequences which the enactment of the measure [ex- 
clusion clause] retaining that particular provision would inevitably 
bang upon the otherwise happy and mutually advantageous relations 
between our two countries ” Hughes disljked the phrase “grave con- 
sequences" for there were few stronger phrases in diplomatic language, 
but he regarded the Japanese analysis of the Gentlemen’s Agreement as 
excellent, and so sent the note to Congress 33 
It was several days after the Hughes letter accompanied by the Ham- 
hara note had reached Congress before the phrase "grave consequences" 
appears to have been noted Indeed, the Senate was considering rather 
favorably Hughes' suggestion that the Gentlemen’s Agreement be rec- 
ognized and thus that Japan be omitted from any exclusion clause. Then 
on April 14, behind locked doors, the Senate turned its attack on the 
Hamhara letter It was described as “impertinent,” as not to be “toler- 
ated ’by even a fourth-class power, and as a “veiled threat." The Hughes 
compromise was voted down, and on April 16 the Senate followed the 
House by voting ?1 to 4 to exclude aliens ineligible to citizenship 38 
Last minute efforts of President Coolidge to delay application to Japan 
of the exclusion clause in the hope that a new treaty might be negotiated 
also failed, and on May 15, the immigration bill emerging from con 
ferencc was passed by House and Senate, the votes being 308 to 62 and 
69 to 9 It was to become effective July 1, 1924 The President in sign- 
ing the bill on May 26 announced that had the exclusion clause not been 
an integral part of the larger bill, he would have vetoed it on the ground 
that the method adopted by Congress m securing Japanese exclusion was 
“unnecessary and deplorable at this time ” 37 
Wnh passage of the new immigration bill into law, including the ex- 

“For sources on some ol these particulars see T A Bailey, A Diplomaur 
the Jlmencan People (2nd ed . New York. 1942), 705 and note 
”*Faid, The Abrogation of the Gentlemen i Agreement chi m v 
B huell, Japanese Immigration, 371 
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elusion clause, the United States had entered upon a new phase in its' 
far eastern policy. The principle of exclusion, first applied to the Chi-', 
nese, a weak power, had now been extended to Japan, a proud, sensitive,! 
and powerful state. Only two years previously at the Washington Con-’ 
ference, American policy had been based on the assumpdon that this 
country’s interests in the Far East could best be'preservcd by the limita- 
tion of naval armaments and by multilateral treaty commitments (with- 
out armed sanctions) to preserve the American open door in China and 
American sovereignty in the Philippines. It would now remain for the 
“march of events” to determine whether the new immigration policy 
adopted by Congress would serve to strengthen or to weaken the founda-' 
tions of that larger policy. 

Immediate reactions to the abrogation of the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
were more pronounced in Japan than in the United States. Japan’s- 
official protest was a mild reflection of bitter outbursts in the Japaneses' 
press and of deep resentment in the Japanese popular mind. In the 
United States, reactions were varied because the issues involved were 
more complex. Public opinion throughout the country, though favor- 
ing rigid control of Japanese immigration, does not appear to have fa- 
vored the method used by Congress. Naturally this view was more pro- 
nounced in the East than on the Pacific Coast. as The Senate, however, 
was not guided by the general flavor of public opinion, but rather by 
known public reactions to specific domestic issues. The immigration 
debate was largely controlled by concurrent domestic reactions that 
might be expected from “the Southern vote in its relation to the Dyer 
and-lynching bill, the issue of Congressional prerogative, the questions 
of the senatorial investigations and of party loyalty, the need of thinking 
of the Pacific Coast’s 'presidential vote, to say nothing of the Pacific 
Coast’s racial future.” 30 It was hardly surprising that in a post-war 
period, in which the United States was shunning the idea of collective 
security, local group pressures in domestic politics should outweigh the 
broader considerations of foreign policy. Undoubtedly many Amer- 
icans believed, as did The Cincinnati Enquirer , that “the crux of this 
, matter is that the United States, like Canada and Australia, must he kept J ■ 
a white man’s country.” 10 An heroic step, so it was thought, had been 


“ Bailey, A Diplomatic History, 706, note 12. I5ot.Ii Roum.mi.i and Italy protested tlic 
act of 1924 as discriminatory against their nationals, 
r -‘ Paul, Abrogation oj the Gentlemen's Agreement, 99. 

,0 ln this opinion, The Los Angeles Times, The Kansas City Star, and The Chicago 
Tribune concurred. Literary Digest, April 26, 1929, Ja-H- 
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taken not in the implementation o£ race prqudice but jn producing a 
(civilization peculiar to the American race and suited to a static a> 
iciery 11 

POLICIES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
The United States was by no means alone in excluding Asiatics £rotn 
us shores By 1924 many though by no means all, of the countries of 
Latin America had erected barriers against the Oriental immigrant 42 
Prior to 1900 the Australian colon es had enacted various anti-Chinese 
laws The following year the Commonwealth government passed the 
Immigration Restriction Act prohibiting the entrance of any person un- 
able to pass a dictation test in a European language prescribed by the 
examining officer The law was administered to exclude Asiatics but 
not Europeans After 1903 Japanese tourists merchants, and students 
entering for temporary \ isus w ere exempted from the test At the same 
time the phraseology of the law was amended to read “any prescribed 
language" instead of any European language 42 The law and the 
administration of it were designed to implement the scxaUed “White 
Australia Policy without what might be called legal discrimination in 
the letter of the statute. That the policy itself was discriminatory has 
never been open to quesnon 

From 1903 to 1920 New Zealand applied a similar dictation test, but 
in the latter year the admission or exclusion of immigrants was made a 
matter of executive discretion administered by the governor general. 

The dictation test which was apparently acceptable to the Japanese 
government, was also welcomed by the British government, which fre- 
quently reminded the Dominions of its policy of avoiding discrimma 
tory legislauon on a basis of race or color At the turn of the century 
\t recommended the adoption, of the dictation test by Canada where, in 
1897, anu Japanese demonstrations iti British Columbia had resulted m 
a flood of anti Japanese legislauon all of which was disallowed By 
1921, when the control of the Dominions over immigration had been 
recognized, there was a wide gulf on the one hand between British un 
migrauon policy in principle and, on the other public senument in 
Canada toward Chinese and Japanese immigration or, more' embarrass- 

** After 1924 nfiucnual American group, ,, bus ness and professional, advocated revision 
which would give Japan and China a quota T1 e move was hailed by the Manchurian 
tnsis 1931 Chinese exrjuswo war coded a 1943 
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ingly, toward British Indians. The year 1907 brought a marked increase 
in the number of Japanese immigrants, the major portion coming from 
Hawaii. As a result Canada and Japan entered into a Gentlemen’s 
Agreement whereby Japan agreed to issue passports only to 1) previous 
‘residents, their wives and children, 2) not more than 400 domestic and ' 
agricultural laborers annually, and 3) contract emigrants.' 1 ' 1 In 1910 ! 
Canada passed an immigration act giving die governor-general discre-i 
tionary power to exclude immigrants, and in 1913 adhered to the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1911 on the understanding diat this act was not to' 
rescind Canada’s rights under the immigration act. While the Canadian 
Gentlemen’s Agreement was defended vigorously by the Dominion 
government, it was attacked m the press and particularly in the provincial 
legislature of British Columbia. In the spring of 1924 it was amended, 
reducing from 400 to 150 the number of agricultural laborers and domes- 
tic servants to be admitted annually. At the timepf these developments, 
there was no racial bar to naturalization in Canada or New Zealand. 


“ Buell, Japanese Immigration , 331-336. 
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THE NEW JAPAN TO 1918* ECONOMIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

J APAN, it will be remembered, had not plajcd a major role as a bel 
ltgerent in World War I, jet no nation was more profoundly af- 
fected bv the war than was Japan It. was the war which made J apan 
an industrial state, which placed her among the world’s three greatest 
naval powers; which ‘prompted her greatest strides toward economic 
and political liberalism, but which likewise created unprecedented social 
problems and eventually opened the way for the suppression of liberal 
thought and the resurgence of reacuon and fascism In a word, the 
decade which followed World War 1 was a period of deep significance 
in Japan s modern history In the historical background of these jears 
may be seen both the lights and shades which will undoubtedly affect 
Japan’s future. However, the social and economic road which Japan 
followed after 1918, though determined m pan by the war, was also a 
result of policies adopted and followed during the Meijt era from 1867 
to 1912 The poliUcal philosophy and constitutional machinery of Ja- 
pan’s government have been discussed in Chapters 10 and 24 Here it 
will be helpful, before entering on Japan’s post war industrial and social 
development, to explore the Metp social and economic foundations of 
which this development was a natural outgrowth" This is simply m 
say that the Japan which at Washington in 1922 could demand recog- 
nition as one of the Big Three owed her position as^a great power not 
only to the opportunities of World War I but also to the economic and 
social policies bequeathed by Mciji statesmen 1 

THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION AND THE END 
OF FORMAL FEUDALISM 

I By 1871, with the framework of feudalism already destroyed, Japan 
was creating a new and unified political regime which would make m- 

P Penrose, Population Tirantf and Tkerr Appkcauoa mth Specud Kc/erecCC 
Japan (Stanford Unireraty, 19 W) ~160 
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vasion from abroad too dangerous and too uncertain an undertaking. 
This new Restoration government, replacing feudalism and resting on a 
centra' fi zedfTnac h i nery of state, derived its power from the financial 
backing of the merchant-capitalists, and its leadership from' the lesser 
but capable rnlimraTTif *"tfie "Western Clans. In the face of violent 
domestic opposition, these leaders pursued steadfastly until 1894 the goal 
of internal reconstruction. Only after the foundations of the new eco- 
nomic, social, and political Japan had been laid did they venture into 
the field of foreign expansion." What then were the economic and 
social foundations of the new state ? 

t 

FOUNDATIONS FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION 

At the close of the Tokugawa period, although rice was still the stand- 
ard of exchange, money had become the principal means of exchange. 
In the great castle towns (eighteenth-century Yedo had a population of 
some 1,300,000) there was a thriving trade in the products of the skilled 
handicraft industries of Kyoto and other centers. A division of labor 
was also becoming apparent between those who produced raw materials 
as against the finished products. This division, however, was restricted 
by the dominance of household industry which has prevailed, though 
in lesser relative degree, into contemporary, twentieth-century Japan. 
Commercial capital was concentrated in the hands of traders and usu- 
rers, dominated by the fudasahi (rice brokers) of Osaka, among which 
were numbered such families as Mitsui. In general, the economic sys- 
tem which had developed was a kind of primitive monopoly mercantil- 
ism between the great cities and the adjacent rural areas. 

In other words, one niight say that the mercantile system with 

... its monopoly of trade and reliance on the absolutist state (as in 16th- 
17th century France and England) was the crutch with which capitalism 
learned to walk. Grown to full strength, European capitalism discarded 
the crutch, absolute state power, and finding it a hindrance, turned against 
it and destroyed it. 3 , 

• 

But in Japan the young capitalist class, far from dispensing with the 
crutch of state absolute power, leaned more completely upon it in the 

3 For detailed treatment of the decay of feudalism, of the rise of the merchant-capitalists, . 
and of the lower , samurai as political leaders of early Restoration Japan see: E. Herbert 
Norman, japan's Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 19-tQ) , l-KH; Sansom, Japan; 
A Short Cultural History] ch. xxiii; Eijito Honjo, Social and Economic History of Japan 
(Kyoto, 1935). 

“Norman, Japan's Emergence as a Modern State, 110. 
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Mctji era than tn the days of the lohugaw as. The reasons for tins are 
readily discernible In the first place, early Map Japan, intent upon 
overtaking the Western states m point of industrial progress, did not 
possess any great reservoir of skilled labor In the second place, the 
merchant-capitalists who iud financed the Restoration and who were m 
a financial position to set up factory industry on the Western model, 
hesitated to assume the vast risks involved. As a result, factory industry 
was undertaken in early Map by the government itself drawing its 
capita! from merchant loins and from the labor of the peasants >n ihe 
form of land tax revenue * Private capital, m contrast, tended to remain 
m the field of trade or in banking, where it found a safe and profitable 
outlet in government loans This policy of gov emment in industry was 
followed closely until 1880, when the principle of direct control" began 
to give place to indirect protection.” It was at this ume that the gov 
ernment, which had earned on the initial development of industry, be 
gan to turn over some specific enterpnscs to die financial oligarchy, the 
Zaibatsu at amazingly low rates ” 5 By this means, industrial as well 
as financial capital came to be concentrated in the same hands. Finally, 
it may be added that the economic structure of nineteenth-century Map 
Japan w as fashioned without a major resort to foreign loans. 

THE MEIJI GOVERNMENT AND 

THE STRATEGIC INDUSTRIES 

In applying the economic policy outlined above, the interest of the 
Meiji government was centered fi rst upo n t hose ind ustries directly con 
cerned with ihe armed defense oFthe nation, this course would save 
Japan from the unhappy” plight'd! Ch i na“Thesc* were in general the 
heavy industries mining, steel, shipbuilding, etc. They w ere also the 
strategic industries and “from the very first in modern Japan they were 
government owned and inextricably interwoven with the military prob- 
lem 8 The same principle was followed m transportation The prin 
ciple of nationalization of railroads was recognized in 1892, and by 1906 

lo general a system was emerging in which agriculture bore a disproportionate share 
of ta«« as corn pared with industries. 

* tsornun la pan t Emergence as a Modern State 1 H The principal families which 
during Me i Japan came U> be known at the 7a baity are Mitsui Mitsub shi Sumitomo, 
and Yasuda. 

horBum, Japan t Emergence os a Modern State 118 Note in particular three chapter! 
jo Shigenobu Oleum a, ed, Ft/tf Years e/ Ae«r fafaa {2 role Landau, 1 910) J) Aritomo 
Yamagata The Japanese Army 2) Gornbei V amamoto. The Japanese Navy" and 3} 
Kanctake Oura The poUe of Japan - 
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‘ most of the lines were nationalized.” As early as 1872, the national- 
ization of telegraphs was likewise recognized on strategic grounds. s 
These developments do not necessarily suggest that Meiji Japan from 
the beginning was bent on an ultimate policy of foreign conquest. 
They do suggest, however, that the leaders of Meiji were conscious of 
the “political necessity” of defending the Restoration government from 
attack, foreign or domestic, and that, as a result, industrialization and 
strategic security became not a dual but a unified single concept. 9 An- 
other consequence was that, contrary to what had occurred in the West, 
in Japan it was the heavy rather than the light industries that first as- 
sumed importance. Then, as already indicated, after 1880 the govern- 
ment, while maintaining its rigid grip upon basic military industries, 
disposed of others to its financial friends, principally the Zaibatsu, con- 
tinuing to support them with generous subsidies. This dual form of gov- 
ernment control, direct or indirect, was still a predominant feature of 
Japanese industry at the outbreak of World War II. 

LAND AND LABOR IN THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 

, This pattern of industrialization for early Meiji Japan was applied, 
however, in a society which was overwhelmingly agricultural. It is not 
surprising therefore that the leaders of Meiji applied themselves to the 
agricultural settlement with the same revoludonary vigor they were 
showing in politics and industry. The importance of their agricultural 
settlement can scarcely be overestimated, for it fashioned the unique 
features of much of Japan’s twentieth-century social, as well as eco- 
nomic, structure. 

PRIVATE LAND OWNERSHIP 

In the later years of the Tokugawa Baljafu , the illegal alienation of 
land to a new landlord class had gone on at '^considerable rate. Then, 
after 1867, the Restoration legalized the sale of land. Although this 
made the peasant a nominal free-holder, it also created the means 
through which he could be dispossessed through foreclosures on mort- 
gaged land. This was a matter of significance, since in 1870 many of 
die peasants were small, independent cultivators. Meanwhile, die 

' Toshiharu Watarai, The Nationalization of Railways in Japan (New York, 1914), 
57-62. 

8 See Kcnjira Den, "Japanese Communications: The Post, Telegraph and Telephone," 
in Okuma, Fifty Years of New Japan, I, 408-423. 

” Norman, Japan's Emergence as a Motlern State, 123-124. 
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Restoration government was seeking a unified and work able system of 
taxation to pros ide the revenue with which it hoped to carry the burden 
of military expenditure, and the capital necessary for the new strategic 
industries The ansvv er was found in the land tax policy o£ 1873, which 
effected a radical revision in previous methods of taxation. It involved 
three principal changes 1) the tax was to be fixed by the value of the 
land, not as formerly by the yield of the harvest, 2) the tax would he at 
a fixed rate (3 percent), not adjustable as it had been in feudal times to 
good or bad seasons, and 3) the tax would be paid in money and not as 
formerly in kind (rice) From the standpoint of government, these 
changes were logical, particularly in a country not enjoymg tariff auton- 
omy, where a fixed and predictable revenue was the more essential 
Moreo\er, the new tax could be administered more efficiently since it 
was now paid by the landowner without regard to who worked the 
land. 10 

THE LAND TAX AND THE PEASANTRY 

How did the new policy of taxation affect the peasant? It meant 
in general a steady dispossession of the landowning peasantry and the 
occumulauon of land in 3 new, wealthy, landowning class. 11 Yet, un 
like- the eighteenth-century enclosures in England, this did not mean 
that the Japanese peasantry deserted the countryside and moved to the 
ernes Since from the beginning Japanese landlords were able to collect 
excessively high rents, they preferred to retain the tenant on the land 
rather than to oust him and exploit the land themselves as capitalists. 
Thus the tradition and habit-bound peasant remained upon the land, 
paying exorbitant rents and sinking into deeper and deeper poverty 
During Mttji Japan his economic decline, caused principally by fantastic 
rents, was aided and abetted by other factors I) the decline of the older 
household industries, and 2) a marked increase in the rural population 
The resulting conditions of extreme agricultural poverty were closely 
related to developments marking the expansion of the Japanese tcxule 
industries in the twentieth century The joungcr generation in the 
tenant households the girls in parucular, moved to the cities seeking to 
increase the family income. The tcxule industry was thereby provided 
with extremely low-cost labor In periods of unemployment, this new 

” Norman Japan t Emergence as a Modern Slate. 136-142, YmwoOno, Tie Inivsind 
Transition in Japan (Baltimore, 1690), Publications of the American Economic Society II 
No 1 

" For details on the dispossession o£ the peasantry see Norman, Japan s Emergence at > 
Modem Slue H4 148. 
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factory labor tended to return to the family homes in the rural villages. 
In consequence, the burden of unemployment relief was removed in 
large part from tire employers and from tire state, while the pressure of 
population in the villages maintained the high rents on land. 1 " ' 

Again, the depressed position of the peasant was conditioned by the 
size of the average unit of land cultivated by a single household. The 
growth of tenancy in Japan was not accompanied by any marked in- 
crease in the size of the lots cultivated. In 1874 the average holding 
cultivated by a peasant household was 235 acres. In 1909 it was 238 
acres, and in 1914 (including the larger individual holdings in Hok- 
kaido and Ryukyu) it was 2.61 acres. These figures, covering both 
paddy and dry fields, are considerably larger than the averages for paddy 
field holdings alone. The perpetuation of small holdings was partly 
traceable to Japanese topography, but it is also a direct result of the 
agrarian, settlement made in the early Meiji period. Furthermore, 
while the Japanese tenant-farmer assumed all the risks involved in crop 
raising, the landlord, through high rent, took most of the profit. The 
composite results of this subsistence economy were far-reaching. Those 
members of what Norman calls the “stagnant surplus population” not 
protected by the family system were forced into part-time labor on roads, 
railroads, etc., and into the cities as unskilled labor, where their presence 
lowered the general wage level. This was occurring at a time when 
Japanese industry though expanding rapidly was not keeping pace with 
the growth of surplus population, and when for various reasons emi- 
gration, was not providing a safety valve. It was a situation of which 
industry could and did take advantage. The peasant could no longer 
resort to the common lands for fodder, wood, implements, etc. His 
household cotton industry was destroyed first by imported cotton and 
then by the rise of the urban industry in Japan; thus he was forced to 
turn chiefly to sericulture as the principal supplementary household in- 
dustry, The partial destrucdon of the old domestic industry created a 
home market for the products of Japan’s new factory industries, but this 
expanding home market was subject to limitations: 

. . . The extremely high rent and land tax, which left very little surplus in 
the hands of the peasantry, whether tenant or proprietor, the limited extent 
to which the separation of industry from agriculture was carried out and 
the existence of the huge, impoverished surplus population all combined to 
keep this home market relatively narrow . 13 

u D. H. Buchanan, “Rural Economy in Japan,” Quarteily Journal of Economics, XXVH 
(1923); Norman, Japan's Emergence as a Model n State, 149-153. 

“Norman, Japan's Emergence as ‘a Modern State, 165. 
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This limited purchasing power of the Japanese home marker became in 
the late nineteenth as in the twentieth, century one of the chief factors 
impelling Japanese industry to seek foreign markets for iU goods and 
impelling the nation to use war to this end." Japan’s case was not of 
course unique. Nevertheless the direction of her national policy could 
not be unaffected by the fact that the masses of rural labor and unskilled 
industrial labor were unable to buy the products of their nation’s indus- 
try 

INDUSTRY IN AN ERA OF THREE WARS, 1894 1919 

Between 1894 and 1919, Japan was involved in three major wars’ the 
Sino-Japancse War, 1894 95, the Russo Japanese War, 1904-05, and 
World War 1, 1914 19 From each of these wars Japan emerged with 
greatly expanded industrial power Her first major industrial boom 
reached its height m 1897 when the system of gold coinage was intro- 
duced During the decade 1894 1903, while imports increased six-fold 
tn value and four fold in volume, the export trade increased five fold in 
value and three-fold in volume compared with the years 1884-Si 
Paid up capital rose from ¥232,000,000 in 1893 to ¥887,000,000 tn 1903 
Following the Russian war, Japan’s industrial and trading position re- 
vealed marked changes Whereas in 1930 Japanese investment ut 
China was negligible, probably not more than $1 000,000, by 1914 this 
figure was swollen to some 5220,000,000, largely because of the growth 
of Japanese interests in South Manchuna, the newly acquired sphere of 
influence 10 By 1^30^ the figure for Japanese investment in China, in 
eluding direct business investments, investments in Chinese corpora- 
tions, and obligations of the Chinese government, was jl,136ffil.QQ8cL. 

During World War 1 Japan’s industrial expansion showed unprec- 
edented growth Modern industrial techniques were applied more 
generally than before, modern machinery was installed in new factories, 
and die volume of foreign trade continued to increase. Removed as 
she was from the areas of major combat, Japan entered world markets 
where previously her goods were unknown, markets which for the tunc 
being were deprived of goods supplied formerly by European factories. 

’‘Norman, Japans Emergence as t Modern Slate 166, atei “Horn pa Bo sd.igyt> 00 
Hanatsu {The Development of the Cotton Industry in Our Country], in Nihon Songyn 
Shnyo edited by MuVai and Takimoro, which rtdate* how the Smo-Jjjaneie War 
1894 95, give the Japsotse cotton industry a jptatVj expanded mailed in Knid Mid A 
Yangtze Valley 

“.S Uyehaia Tie Industry and Trade of Japan (2nd rev «|, Loadori, 1936), 5-15 ' 
C-P Reiner Foreign Investments ,n Chme,(New YoA, 1933), 408 446 

“Remer Foreign lineaments m China 548 
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politicians gave up the struggle for liberal principles (for which there 
was no long background of tradition as m England), and sought the 
spoils of ofEce by selling their parliamentary support to the oligarchy 
In turn oligarchs such as Hirobumt Ito, and militarists such as Taro 
Katsura accepted the presidency of major political parties With such 
leaders, it becomes obvious why the panics could no longer stand etfee 
lively for liberal or responsible government It should not be surprising 
then to discover that m the first two decades of this century, the panics 
came to ment little distinction in their respective political and social 
philosophies Between 1881 and 1923, the lack of stability in political 
thought and of loyalty to political principle is revealed in the appearance 
of more than twenty five parties not counting many minor groups. 
However, it would be unwise to assume that the barren character of the 
parties was due to an inherent or moral incapacity of political leaders 
to appreciate principles of responsible government. Many factors 
played their part lack of tradition lack of experience, the feudal-clan 
spirit of the Restoration leaders the autocratic philosophy m which the 
Constitution was conceived and finally the fact that the economic foun 
dauons on which the first political parties were built were not designed 
to foster the orderly and healthy development of liberal, responsible, or 
democratic government. 

THE ECONOMIC RASE OF THE 

FIRST POLITICAL PARTIES 

The J tyulo or Liberal Party of 1881 presented the seemingly mcongru 
ous spectacle of liberalism promoted by a class of rural landowners- 
Tbis was due to the peculiar character of Japan s rural economy in the 
Restoration era Landed proprietors occupied a dual position. They 
collected the profits of agriculture id the form of land rent paid by 
tenants in nee These profits, which the proprietors converted into 
money at the best possible rate, were usually invested cither in land or 
in rural industries such as the manufacture of sa^e (nee wine) or muo 
(bean paste) Thus the landowner became a local rural industrialist, 
or nce-broker or merchant He thereby combined the funcuons of 
“semi feudal landlord" with those of the commercial capitalist It was 
in this latter capacity of commercial capitalist that the manufactunng 
landlord entered politics in 1831, combining his efforts with other 
groups in the formation of the fiyuto He did so because he was op- 
posed to the government s policy of financing its military and naval pro- 
gram by increasing taxation on the products he manufactured, and be- 
cause he objected to pay mg the bulk of the nation s income in the form 
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of the land tax, 21 while government bestowed its favors and protection 
on the financial oligarchy of the cities. Other rural groups also had 
their special complaints. The tenant cultivator wanted reduction in his 
rent. Those who owned their land were already .threatened with dis- 
possession at the hands of larger landowners. Thus from these various 
groups, particularly from the landed, rural manufacturers came the 
crusade for “Liberty and the People’s Rights” with its subsequent devel- 
opment into the constitutional movement culminating in the Constitu- 
tion of 1889. In this sense Japanese liberalism sprang from the country- , 
side and not from the cities. In contrast the ideological leadership of 
the movement came from quite a different group. This was a nucleus 
of samurai from Hizen and Tosa who had been pushed out of the new 
government bureaucracy by the samurai politicians of Satsuma and 
Choshu. These men of Tosa and Hizen, no longer enjoying office, be- 
came the ideological leaders in the demand for a people’s assembly. 

The second and rival political party, the Kaishinto, led by Okuma, in- 
cluded in its membership other disgruntled bureaucrats who were out 
of office, a scattering of liberal intellectuals who favored the British par- 
liamentary system, and significantly from the economic point of view, 
some of the wealthier urban merchants and industrialists, including rep- 
resentatives of the Mitsubishi interests. The Kaishinto in ideology was 
a mild reflection of the current English liberalism and utilitarianism. 

From 1880 until 1918 the oligarchy, led by the Genro, was able to 
. channel within narrow limits all movements of political liberalism, and 
thus to uphold its authoritarian concepts on the economic and social 
structure of society. It accomplished this in a number of ways. It neu- 
tralized the parties by playing one against another. It won over to its 
own fold some of the party leaders by various means, not excluding that 
of bribing them with offices. Freedom of speech and of the press were 
seriously hampered long before the Constitution was promulgated. The 
Press Law of 1875 and the Peace Preservation Law of 1887 were 
the nineteenth-century manifestarions of what came to be known in the 
' twentieth century as the control of “dangerous thoughts.” The first 
liberal political parties were for a time, suppressed entirely, thus de- 
priving the economically and socially depressed masses of any political 
leadership. What is more, when the resurrected Liberal Party (Jiyuto } 
took its place in the first Diet of 1890, it had been shorn of its liberalism 
and its democratic ideology. By 1900, when it became the Seiyuljai, it ' 

The land tax made up 80.5 percent of the national revenue, 1875-79; 65.6 percent 
during 1880-84; and 69.4 percent during 1885-89. Norman, Japan’s Emergence as tt 
Modem Slate, 171. 
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was the party o£ the great landlords and rural capitalists- As such, it 
became a bulwark of the rural economic settlement which impoverished 
the small farmer 33 

A number of tendencies therefore stand out clearly in Japan s political 
and economic history from 1&90 to 1918 First, there was a pronounced 
willingness on the parr of liberal leaders to forsake their liberal pnn 
ciples and to join in the scramble for office with little regard for basic 
political principles ” M Second party politicians, having compromised 
the principles for which their parties were supposed to stand, usuallj 
found it expedient to support the governments plans and economic 
measures for military and naval expansion. Third, die former liberal 
and progressive parties became increasingly subservient to the most 
powerful Zatbaisu families— the financial oligarchy Mitsui contrib- 
uted heavily to Se>)»kai campaign funds, Mitsubishi, to the campaign 
chest of the ht»jal(ai and later of die Mmseito Tor the first two 
decades after the turn of the twentieth century the basic principle* in 
solved in this situation did not change materially A* Japan s indus- 
trialization progressed, the ncwl> created wealth gravitated more and 
more to the landed aristocracy and to the Zaibauu As this process 
went on it made little difference from the standpoint of economic and 
social pb losopbv whether the government was headed by hatsura, a 
protege of \ amagata ami an avowed champion of the militarists and the 
bureaucrats or 1 y Si onjt a Genro and simultaneously president of the 
Seiy i{at wh ch drew its support from an aristocracy oE landed capital 

ISIS 

These relations among an autocratic and oligarchic government weak 
political parties, and the great mass of economically submerged tenant 
farmers md industrial laborers were the result of a conscious national 
policy on which government had embarked. The Meiji leaders sought 
cons stentlv to enrich the national treasury through government -owned 
or -controlled industry The object was to provide for a strong military 
and naval defense,* 1 All groups m Japanese society supported the 

” Nomwn Japan t tmergtnce as a Modern State 1/4 185 G E- Uyehara, Tke Political 
De elcpme B t v f japan 1S67 1909 (London 1910) 89 106, 215 253 VusuVe Twrunu, 
T* Liberal Movement n Japan (New Haven 1925) 68 ff W W McLa cn A Pot ucd 
History of Japan i nn g tke Mct,t Era JS67 JW2 (New York 1910 153 172 

"Norman Japan i Emergence as a Modern S ate 185 

** Antonio Yamagata T1 e lspan e . se Army “ in QVuitu Fifty Yean of hem Japan 
f 194 21? E. H Norma n. Sold er and Peasant in Japan (New York, 1943) a study of 
the origins of conscription and Gombei Yamamoto “The Japanese Nav> ” in Qkuroa, 

F fiy Year/ of hem Japan t 2IS 30 
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policy, for if was looked upon as essential to the nation’s political and 
economic independence. The military victories which followed Japa- 
nese arms in 1895 and 1905 increased further the prestige of the oli- 
garchy and die politico-economic system it had fashioned. 

The oligarchs could also claim other achievements of great impor- 
tance. By the revision of the treaties in 1894 the nation had won tariff 
autonomy and the abolition of extraterritoriality. It was also well on 
the way to being recognized as a great power. These were among the 
• primary objectives of the Meiji leaders. Tariff autonomy was essential 
to national independence. Tariff autonomy plus recognition as a great 
power opened the way for new commercial advantages in die nation’s 
search for foreign markets. In turn the search for foreign markets was 
conditioned by both political and economic conditions at home and 
abroad. Europe’s economic imperialism in China was an invitation to 
•Japan to join in the same game. But Japan was also pushed into a 
policy of economic expansion by conditions within her homeland. 
Since the social and economic order created in Japan by the Meiji leaders 
precluded the development of a large home market and thus limited the 
profits of industry, expansion to create foreign markets and to find raw 
materials was the obvious, if not the wise, policy. Thus, considered in 
the economic sense, the policy of expansion was something far more 
fundamental than the militaristic whim of samurai who had become po- 
litical generals. 25 

A related factor of importance was the speed with which Japan at- 
tempted to push forward her economic revolution. As Norman has 
said, she passed rapidly from a 

restricted type of tovvn-against-country mercantilism to a social organization 
compounded of monopoly control in private industry and state control in 
vital industries, thus permitting no economic freedom of the laissez-faire 
variety and consequently very little political freedom . 215 

Prom this it must be concluded that Japan’s late entry into the family of 
nations affected deeply the course of her subsequent history. 

“The economic basis of Japanese expansion is given in Norman, Japan’s Emergence as 
a Modern State, X9T-19S. 

“Norman, Japan's Emergence as a Modern State, 199. Account should also be taken 
o£ the tendency of dependent peoples in Asia to sacrifice much in the way of liberty 
for die sake of independence and security. On the other hand, all party leaders of 
Meiji did not intend that liberalism should fail. They were hampered by their past and 
they tended to be opportunistic. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POLITICS, 1914 1918 
After 1895, Japan used the same policies to develop her new colonial 
empire (Formosa, 1895, the South Manchurian sphere, 1905, and Korea, 
1905-10) as she had used previously to build industry at home. Railway 
construction, banking, and industry were conducted by the govern- 
ment or by semi governmental corporations such as the Bank of 
Chosen and the South Manchuria Railway Company. In Japan itself, 
although some government industries were sold to private firms, the 
change was hardly fundamental since the firms selected were intimately 
associated with government In some lines government control in- 
creased. The nationalization of railroads in 1906 37 was a prelude to 
government monopolies in tobacco, salt, and camphor. It was govern- 
ment again which built the first steel works. Even where industries 
were turned over to private enterprise, government continued to bolster 
them through high protective lands and generous subsidies. , ' 

Some new factors also appeared in Japan’s economic structure be-* 
tween 1895 and 1914 After 1897 foreign capital entered Japan in in 
creasing amounts. These loans were floated on the London and later 
on the New York market 3S In addition, the nation now possessed a 
larger and growing class of commercial and industrial entrepeneurs 
skilled in Western techniques of large scale production. This was the , 
period when the Japanese cotton industry developed with amazing 
speed. The new foreign capital opened the way for the development 
of new industries hydroelectric power, mechanical engineering, etc 
With this background of industrial training, Japan was able to achieve 
industrial maturity dunng World War 1. Industries which previously 
had lagged because of foreign compeuuon now were able to enter world 
markets which a warring Europe could no longer supply Pre-eminent 
in this respect were the Japanese woolen industry, 3 * the chemical indus- 
try, and the artificial silk industry The pottery ind “china" industries, 
hitherto conducted by small scale organization, moved into large factory 
production 10 The munitions and shipping industries were also ex- 
panded to meet the demands of the Allied pow ers. In the silk industry 
machine reeling began to replace traditional methods. 11 

Masaiu l«ni>e, “JipancM: Communication! Railroad*," in Oltuma, Fifty Years of 
Arm Japan I 4Z4 446 

4 376^ Wh * Matsulcau, “Japan* Finance," in OVuma, Fifty Yean of New Japan I 
Small Industries o/ Japan (New TorW, 1938), ch. it. 

« Japan and lit rnbltms (New \otlc. 1927), tit US 
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Chapter 28 


JAPAN, 1918-1930. AN ERA OF INDECISION 

>T -, HE YEAR 1918 seemed to hold the promise of a new Japan m • 
1 which liberalism and democracy Mould have some chance to tri- 
umph over the oligarchy and the aristocracy of birth and class so care- 
fully preserved by the Met)} leaders. The end of the World War found 
Japan more intimately associated with the great Western powers than 
ever before. Her membership among the Allied and Associated Pow ers 
brought her within the orbit of the Wilsonian program for a democratic 
and free world Wuhm Japan the new and unprecedented industrial 
tzauon, together with the new Social groups and classes thus created, in- 
creased the nations wealth and foreshadowed the appearance of new 
political leadership in government The new literature of the war year* 
discarded the former sordid naturalism for new concepts of idealism. 1 
The Genro as a group w as passing from the scene, and no successors of 
equal stature had appeared to take its place. Both Yamagata (who died 
in 1922) and Matsukaca (who died m 192-1) were aged Saionji, the 
only other surviving Genro, was a political liberal, as were other key 
figures in the aristocracy, such as Makino Consequently, the failure of 
the militarist Teraucht and the subsequent selection of Hara, a com 
rnonet and president of the pohucal party Sttyu{aj, to head the new 
ministry was hailed by liberals as the dawn of \enset no }odo (period of 
normal government) This implied that rule by the oligarchy had 
ended and that henceforth Japan, under the Constitution, would develop 
representative government patterned on a democrauc ideal. 

THE CONSERVATIVE AND REACTIONARY HERITAGE 
But between this hopeful prospect and tts uiumate fulfillment lay 
obstacles of great magnitude The nation had long accustomed itself to 
rely for political leadership on the genius and the prestige of the Genro- 
The political parties had developed no aggressive independent leader- 
ship The army and the militarists enjoyed a privileged position in the 
Japanese political scheme, but Yamagata a leadership in the army had 
‘Tacfao kamtomo ftpinc e Lttewt , e „r e e 1868 (Tokyo, 193S), 139 
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acted as a brake on the abuse o£ this power. It was now clear that 
Yamagata’s days were numbered, and equally clear that there was no 
successor with comparable prestige to restrain the militarists. This all 
seemed to suggest that liberalism would not be given a free hand, but 
rather that it would be opposed vehemently by the oligarchy and by 
those special groups, such as the army, associated witK it. 

THE KARA ADMINISTRATION AND THE SElYUKAl 

The first genuinely party cabinet in Japan’s constitutional history be- 
gan its career against a background of economic and social unrest, of 
rapidly increasing wealth in the hands of the few, and of inadequate 
income if not abject poverty for the many. Since it was the economic 
maladjustment which had brought Terauchi’s cabinet to an end, it was 
to this problem that the new government first turned its attention. 
Nothing in the nature of radical reform was adopted, but the national 
finances did reflect the genius of Korekiyo Takahashi, the new Minister 
of Finance, and the labor situation was relieved by wage increases in 
many industries. These gestures, however, fell far short of the need. 
From 1919 to 1922 bitter labor disputes occurred in a number of kej 
industries. 2 By 1921, the infant labor union movement comprised 30C 
unions with a total membership of more than 100,000. Side by side 
with this struggle of labor to free itself from what Uyehara has described 
as “the most miserable conditions,” 3 there appeared a type of reaction- 
ary organization whose concern was the suppression of “dangerous 
thoughts.” Their major function was to intimidate the liberal and 
labor movement.' 1 

Yet during 1920 some members of Japan’s Diet revealed a grasp of 
world politics and a sense of responsibility rarely revealed in that body. 
Members of the House of Representatives charged that the Siberian ex- 
pedition had been a failure from the first; that the purpose was to fight 
the “Reds” and to assist the “Whites”; and that Japan’s participation was 
a result of machinations of die Genro and the militarists. Probably 
never before had Japanese liberals spoken with such vehemence. Their 
views, too, were shared by the informed public. The trouble was that 
most of the public was not informed, because Hara’s embarrassed gov- 
ernment, caught between the Diet and the oligarchy, turned to the time- 
honored expedient of suppressing the press. It was not until 1922 that 
Hara’s successor, Premier Admiral Kato, a member of the oligarchy, 

s Mibu Kohno, Labour Movement in Japan (Tokyo, 1938), 15. 

3 S. Uyehara, The Industry and Trade of Japan (2nd rev. ed., London, 1936), 37. 

1 R.' K. Reischauer, Japan: Government-Politics (New York, 1939), 138. 
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was able to get the army out of Siberia 5 Meanwhile Hara was harassed 
by squabbles within the Sctyufai and fay the persistent demands of the 
army for a free hand in Siberia In the midst of this political turmoil, 
the cause of representative government was threatened when on Novem 
her 24, 1921 Hara was assassinated by a fanatic. Political assassination 
was a hoary institution in the politics of feudal Japan but its revival m 
the first days of party government was not a hopeful sign In the per 
son of Hara, it had removed an able and a practical politician Referred 
to as Japan s Great Commoner Hara possessed great force of char 
actcr by which he attached men to him What his political views were 
it is hardly possible to say Though patriotic in a conventional sense, 
he was not a great reformer, and in many respects he was not even a 
liberal Nevertheless, as a staunch party man and a commoner, Hara 
was the agent of representative forces far greater than himself, and his 
death was thus a loss to the liberalizing of the new Japan.® 
TAKAHASHI AND THE SEIYUKAI 

With Hara s death die premiership was passed to Ins brilliant Minis- 
ter of Finance Korehi yo Takahashi also a commoner but certainly no 
politician Thereupon, the dissens ons which had already weakened 
die Seiyu\ai broke out afresh Takahashi resigned the party split into 
factions and the surviving Genro called a navy bureaucrat. Admiral 
Tomosaburo Kato, to form a government Kato had been navy minis- 
ter in the two prcced ng cabinets and was Japan s chief delegate at the 
Washington Conference When he died late in the summer of 1923 
the Genro again turned to the navy selecting as Premier, Admiral 
Count Yamamoto who in turn chose a second non party cabinet This 
cabinet survived less than three months, September 2 to December 27, 
1923 when it was succeeded by the so-called “Peers Cabinet headed by 
Viscount Kijoura president of the Privy Council, and composed of con 
scrvatives from the House of Peers. 

This temporary revival of conservative, non party pbinets was of 
course not unrelated to intense currents of social unrest. Beginning 
With Hara s murder m 1921 the Japanese public was treated to a sue 
cession of assassinations Liberal associations were attacked by organ 
ized bullies (soshi) The House of Representatives was the scene of 
fist fight s as Diet members charged each other with all manner of 

Tor ike deoates in Che House of Rep esentatives see Tacsu i Takeuehl, It 
D plomatyta the l*pa n < K Emptre IChxago, ]«5> 2H2I5 Uafortunatdp ibe liberal 
>sm of the Kara period was marred since t was also a period notorious for spoils and 

Corruption. 
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scandalous conduct. Current literature, to the chagrin of government, 
was filled with - “dangerous thoughts,” some of which ventured the no- 
tion that “Soviets are better than Diets.” 7 In the midst of this in- 
cipient battle between Right and Left, when no' liberal editor was safe 
from attacks, by hired bullies, the heart of metropolitan Tokyo was 
destroyed by earthquake and fire, on September 1, 1923. 

The appointment of Kiyoura and the “Peers Cabinet” did not restore 
national confidence in the oligarchy. Instead, it served to unite the 
party factions in their determination to restore party cabinets. 8 The 
Premier therefore resigned and was succeeded by Takaakira Kato, presi- ‘ 
dent of the Kenseiljai. Kato’s party cabinet presented a curious balance 
of forces in terms of broad policy. The liberal policy which it pursued 
at home was generally acceptable to the nation, but in part this was due 
to the fact that Kato as Foreign Minister nine years earlier had formu- 
lated the Twenty-One Demands. He could therefore be counted on 
to pursue a strong foreign policy toward China. This idea was popular, 
but his appointment of Baron Kijuro Shidehara as Foreign Minister was 
equally unpopular, since Shidehara was known to favor conciliation and, 
in general, decent treatment of the Chinese. 3 

KATO, THE KENSEIKAI, AND THE ^MITSUBISHI 

Indeed, Kato’s premiership represented a distinct advance in the 
theory and practice of Japanese government. Kato had been Minister 
• in England; he was thoroughly versed in the English party system and 
believed that its major principles could be applied in Japan. He was 
now head of the strongest political party, and had had long experience 
as an administrator. Furthermore, he had the backing of the powerful 
Mitsubishi interests, having served this house as a young man and hav- 
ing married the sister of Baron Iwasaki, Mitsubishi president. Indeed 
the Kato cabinet was known popularly as the “Mitsubishi government,” 
because of this connection, because Shidehara had also married into the 
family, and because Hamaguchi, the Minister of Finance, came from 
the province of Tosa, the nadve place of the Iwasaki clan. 10 These con- 
nections were of importance, since the Mitsubishi interests were at least 
more inclined toward a liberal foreign policy and responsible govern- 
ment at home than any other group, including their greatest rivals, the 

7 Reischauer, Japan: Government-Politics, HO. 

s During Takahashi’s premiership the former Seiyukai had split into the Seiyuhonto 
and the Setyukpi. " " 

3 Reischauer, Japan: Government-Politics, H2. 

10 H. S. Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics (New York, 1932), 216, 223. 
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Mitsui interests, which normally supported the Sciyukat. The out- 
standing act of the administration was the passage of the manhood 
suffrage bill on March 29, 1925. This was the most substantial victory 
jet claimed by the forces of liberalism. But it was soon evident that 
the party unity which had made possible the passage of the bill was a 
marriage of convenience. A rift was already apparent m Kato's coali- 
tion The Sciyukat backed by the army, was already attacking the 
financial reforms and retrenchment of Yuko Hamaguchi, the Minister 
of Finance, and the liberalism of the manhood suffrage law was bal 
anccd bj the passage of a Peace Prcscrvauon Law" (April, 1925), 
which threatened imprisonment to those who proposed to alter the form 
of government or attacked the system of private property Most of the 
liberals who had voted for manhood suffrage also voted for the Peace 
Preservation Law Liberalism was not without its limitations 

This was again apparent when the government tackled the delicate 
matter of army reorganization and reduction In March the govern 
ment did do away with four divisions. Against this there was prac- 
tically no popular clamor, for after the Siberian fiasco the army had 
sunk somewhat in the national esteem However, the reduction was 
not so substantial as it appeared to be Actually, the military indoc- 
trination and training of the nation were increased Many officers of 
the disbanded divisjons were sent as insirunors ro ihe schools where an 
enlarged sj stem of military training was set up In addition, the funds 
saved by disbanding the new divisions were devoted to new equipment 
and to modernizing the army The result was that while the army was 
reduced, it was placed on a more efficient hasis 

Then, on Kato’s death in December, 1925, Rcijiro Wakatsuhi suc- 
ceeded to both the premiership and the presidency of the party . The 
Wakatsuhi cabinet remained m office until April 18, 1927 Its record, 
reflecting the irresolute personality of the Premier, was colored by noth 
mg more important than incessant wranghngs within the Diet. Seem 
ingly the government lacked both the plan and the leadership for con 
strucuve or progressive policies both at home and abroad Instead of 
assuming leadership itself, the KcnsetkfU majority and the cabinet at- 
tempted to forestall criucism by attacking alleged scandals within the 
Sciyukat opposition ‘Trivia” and “^nonsense,” to quote Reischauer, 
formed the basis of politics 11 Wahatsuki and the Kensn\at satisfied 
neither sincere liberals nor the conservatives and the militarists When 
the cabinet resigned (April, 1927), it was tinder violent attack for its 
failure to formulate a ‘ posiuve ' policy toward China and for its timidity 

u Reudiaucr, /apaa Government Pol he, 147 
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in failing to meet certain financial problems in Japan’s colony of For- 
mosa. 

TANAKA AND THE SEIYUKA1 

It was now the turn of the Seiyu\ai. Its problem was to satisfy the 
conservatives and the militarists, to formulate a “strong” policy toward 
China, and to re-establish the presuge of party government. Responsi- 
bility in seeking to achieve this political miracle rested primarily with 
General Baron Giichi Tanaka, president of the Seiyul{at, who now be- 
came the new premier. The prospects for liberalism were not bright, 
for Tanaka, as leader of the Seiyuljai with its backing of landed barons, 
was also a prominent member of the Choshu militarists, who were still 
the most influential group controlling the army. Early in 1928 the first 
general election under the manhood suffrage law was held with in- 
decisive results. The broader franchise exercised for the first time in 
the 1928 election appeared not to affect the quality of the legislators. 
The election of 8 out of 88 proletarian candidates infused some new 
blood into the legislature, but in general the House of Representatives 
remained as boisterous as it had been before. Sterility in domestic pol- 
icy was, however, to be matched by considerable notoriety in foreign 
affairs. 

THE ‘.‘POSITIVE POLICY” IN CHINA 

Ever since the Washington Conference, and particularly while Baron 
Shidehara had been Foreign Minister, there had been much criticism of 
Japan’s “mild” policy toward China. Critics held that Japan’s vested 
rights in China would be lost unless vigorously protected against a rising 
Chinese nationalism that was becoming more and more difficult to deal 
with. Accordingly, Tanaka, as Premier and Foreign Minister, called' 
an important conference of key officials (June 27-July 7, 1927) which 
framed the principles of “the positive policy towards China.” This 
policy distinguished between Japan’s attitude toward China Proper and 
toward Manchuria and eastern Inner Mongolia. In the latter areas it 
was held that Japan had .“special interests" and that it was therefore her 
duty to maintain peace there. 1 "” It seemed too that the policy was to 
have immediate implementation, for, in the spring of 1928 Japanese 
troops were dispatched to Tsinan in Shantung. The announced pur- 
pose was to protect Japanese residents during* the northern march of the 

“Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy m the Japanese Empire, 2-17-2*18 . A document 
later published in China as the “Tanaka Memorial,” and said to have been presented 
to the emperor, July 25, 1927, purports to be the findings of Tanaka’s conference. 
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Chinese Nationalist armies Then on June 4 the Manchurian war lore?, 
Chang Tso-lm^was.assassuuUci-near Mukden m the center of Japans 
sphere of influence Circumstances surrounding the assassination were 
such as to suggest Japanese connivance The Japanese public, the more 
liberal organs of the press and the parliamentary opposiuon soon 
formed a substantial block against Tanaka s China policy Even mem 
bers of the House of Peers and the Pnvy Council joined the opposition 
In an effort to placate his political adversaries, Tanaka finally withdrew 
the troops and as a gesture to China accepted the revised tariff sched 
ulcs of the Nanking government 13 

THE PACT OF PARIS 

The prestige of Tanaka and his Setyufa cabinet was thus already at a 
low ebb when it exposed itself to further attack both from the Diet op- 
position and from the conservatives on the delicate question of the cm 
perors constitutional position On July 20, 1928, the Tanaka govern 
menthad agreed to sign the Treaty for the Renunciation of War (The 
Kellogg Brand Peace Pact) on the understanding that die .phrase in 
the names of their respective peoples d d not signify that the emperor 
s gned as the agent of his people but rather meant on behalf of the 
people or on behalf of the state Once the treaty had been signed 
.the Mtntato opposition promptly made political capital of the phrase 
I in the names of their respective peoples The words were declared 
lo violate the spirit of Japan s Constitution and to encroach on the Im 
'penal prerogauve of the emperor The ensuing debate raged through 
the press and finally reached the Privy Council On the advice of this 
conservative body the emperor ratified the treaty with the dedarauon 
that the objectionable phrase "is understood to be inapplicable in so far 
as Japan j concerned 14 The incident threw much light on the char 
acter of Japanese government It indicated that the liberal Mmseito 
Was master o the most realistic techniques know n to party politics. It 
also revealed the chauvinism of ihe “patriots and indeed of large sec 
Uoas of the press and the populace to anything touching the sovereign 
authority of the emperor 15 On July 2 1929 the Tanaka ministry came 
to an end It had sausfied the nauon neither m the domestic nor in the 
foreign field The overall result was highly injurious to the cause of 
representative gov eminent Wakatsuji s ministry had been thoroughly 
irresolute and without a program Tanakas government in contrast 

“Takeuch War and D plomacy j* the fapanese Emp re 248 258 
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ginning to l* fch; strode to impart some political ideals to a Diet well 
nigh destitute of them; and, together with bhidclura, attempted to im- 
plement the principle of mil control In government. This was a big 
order if Mewed in the b ft ht of Japan’s past politics. Nevertheless, 
Hamaguchi was as fearless and resolute as Wakauuki, his predecessor 
in the \tinscm, was timid. In the midst of the growing depression the 
government signed the London Naval Treaty, banned the export of 
gold, and effected economies through reorganization of the administra- 
tion, not excepting the army. All this was laudable and pleasing to 
many elements in business as well as to political liberals, but it stirred 
the resentment of the army, of the conservatives in the bureaucracy, and 
of the ubiquitous and chauvinistic "patriots" with which Japan was 
overly supplied Again, as m 1921 when Uara was murdered, fanati- 
cism was permitted to have its day. On November H, 1930, Yukn 
Hamaguchi was shot at Tokyo’s central railroad station- Though he 
survived unul April of the following year, he was unable to carry on as 
Premier Hu post w a* filled for the time being by bhidehara, and then 
after April by Wahatsuhi, who also succeeded to die presidency of the 
Mmsetto Hamaguchi s passing signified that the cause of representa- 
tive government was deprived of its most promising leadership. It 
was a blow from which Japanese political liberalism never recovered. 
In Western countries, liberalism had been able to survive the assassins 
dagger or gun This was liccausc liberalism in the West was based on 
political principles which appealed to high ideals of human dignity and 
character and because ot the presence of a monied and conscious middle 
eLss. But m Japan, the parties had developed no sutb ideals, though 
they had often given them lip service Party behavior m Japan de- 
pended to an extracr inary degree therefore on the quality of us leader- 
ship Up to 1'JlS w i -n Hara became Premier, development of leader- 
ship from •» nong die commoners had been all but precluded by the 
influence i ib. Genro and by the survival of aristocratic, feudal, and 
clan tradiuons. In these circumstances the emergence of Hamaguchi 
revealed the (xuenuolities of the liberal and constitutional movement 
Hamaguchi, a believer in civil authority in government, was able and 
honest, simple m his tastes, and steadfast m his beliefs. He was among 
Japan's greatest men, and when he died the hope for great political 
principles died with him. 1 * 

INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND FINANCE 

During the decade following 1918, Japan felt the effects of those gen- 
cral econ omic maladjustments which trailed m die wake of World War 

“Young Im pen J Japan, $\-4£ ' 
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I. In part these maladjustments were inherent in the Japanese eco- 
nomic structure; in part they arose from world conditions. The rapid 
expansion of industry during the war was followed by tire liquidation 
or reduction of capital, by a decline in exports, and by the reappearance 
of an adverse balance in trade. Along with this came continued in- 
flation of the currency, soaring food prices, and, as a consequence, a 
great increase in labor disputes. In 1923 the Tokyo earthquake re- 
sulted in perhaps as many as 156,000 deaths and a property damage of 
more than ¥5,000,000,000. In 1927 a financial panic resulted in the 
closing of many private banks and in the liquidation of a number of 
industrial plants. These were the general conditions which Hamagu- 
chi sought to correct by a policy of administrative reorganization and 
economy and by the lifting of the gold embargo in January, 1930. 19 It 
is not possible here to enter into any detailed discussion of the causes of 
Japan’s economic distress, but it should be noted that condidons in the 
decade of the 1920’s had their immediate origin in the rapid expansion 
of Japanese industry occasioned by the war. Only after 1928 with the 
adoption by government of a deflationary policy and the return to gold 
did Japanese industry “make serious efforts to improve its organizadon 
and technical efficiency.’^ 20 

THE GROWTH OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 

In the light of Japan’s political and economic conditions described in 
preceding pages, it is not surprising that the decade of the 1920’s wit- 
^ nessed a remarkable expansion of the labor movement, an increase in 
the number of industrial disputes involving labor, an awakening in- 
terest in the theories of socialism and communism, and finally, in the 
appearance of proletarian political parties. 

The earliest labor unions in Japan were socialisdc. .The movement 
began about 1897 when Sen'Katayama, a Japanese who had acquired 
his Marxian indoctrination in the United States, organized the Rodo 
Kumiai Kiseiljai (Association to Form Labor Unions). The first un- 
ions were formed in Tokyo among iron workers and railway engineers 
and firemen. A society for the study of socialism ( Shaljai Shugi 
Ken/(yit/(cii) was also formed, counting in its membership such names 
as Katayama, Iso Abe, Denjiro Kotoku, and Kiyoshi Kawakami. The 
joint activiues of this group and the Iron Workers’ Union resulted, in 
1901, in a political party, the ShaJ^ai Minshiito (Social Democratic 


13 Uyehara, The Industry and Trade of Japan,' 18-20. 

33 G. C. Allen, “The Rise in Productive Efficiency,” The Industrialization of Japan and 
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Party), whose platform called for disarmament, universal suffrage, and 
nationalization of land and industry* 1 
This early appearance of socialism went far to reveal by contrast the 
basic philosophy and purposes of the Map oligarchy and the elements 
m society allied with them In 1900 the government passed the Chun 
keisatsuho (Police Peace Law) This virtually ended the labor and 
socialist movement since it was now illegal to organize m any move 
ment to raise wages, shorten hours or lower land rents,’ The Home 
Minister was endowed with authority “to suppress the meetings of any 
association which he considered dangerous to the peace and order of the 
community 

The industrial expansion and prosperity of World War I brought re 
birth to the labor mo\ cment The awakened movement centered about 
Bud) i Suzuki s Yuaifa (Friendly Society of Workers), an organization 
dominated by intellectuals Working on the idea of federauon, the so- 
ciety was undoubtedly influenced by the theories of Samuel Gompcrs. 
In 1921 ihe name was changed to Nippon RoJo Sodomei (Japanese 
Federation of Labor) 

The gams made by Japanese labor toward the end of World War 1 
were achieved despite growing discord within the ranks of labor and us 
intellectual leadership There were the conflict over federauon, the dis- 
putes over labor s entry into politics, and the ideological conflict sprint- 
ing from the Russian reyoluuons of 1917 and after Following 1919 the 
intellectual base of a radical movement was strengthened by the cam 
paign of Sakuzo ^ oshino, professor in the Tokyo Imperial University, 
against militarism, by the organization of socieUes to study liberal gov 
ernmeni and socialism and by the popularity among student groups 
of Marxian socialism and pacifism This more radical trend of thought 
was reflected among the labor unions, some of which were accused of 
Bolshevism ” In 1922 the Federation of Labor was among the strong- 
est advocates of withdrawing the army from Siberia. 

The national emergency created by the earthquake of 1923 was seized 
upon by the reactionaries as a glorious opportunity for suppression of 
anything that could be described as radical The new trend was aided 
rather than retarded by the Federauon of Labor, which in general 
floated a long with the ude of reaction Homes of socialists were in 

The best br ct account is Kenneth Colegrove, “Labor Faroe* in Japan " Jmencan 
Poll/ cal Science Renew XXltl (1929) 329 363 on which I hare drawn heavily See 
also Sen Kaujama The Labor Movement in japan (Chu-a^o. 1918) Iso Abe Socialism 
m Japan ln Fifty Year/ of beta japan Shigcnobu OVuma. ed <2 voU, New York 1909) 
II 494 512 The Shakiulo (Socialist Party) organized at Nagasaki w 1882 by Toluclu 
Tarut was immediate I j suppressed by the government. 
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vaded by hired ruffians who confiscated socialistic literature. A Captain 
Amakasu of the emperor’s gendarmerie strangled with his own hands 
labor leader Sakae Osugi along with his wife and a seven-year-old 
nephew." To curb these scandalous proceedings or at least to bring 
them within the bounds of legal respectability, the same government 
which passed the manhood suffrage bill of 1925, also enacted the Chian 
Ijiho (Peace Preservation Law), which provided, in Article I: 

To organize an association with the object of changing the fundamental 
character of the state or to deny the system of private property, or to join 
such an association with knowledge of the nature of its purpose, shall be 
punished by imprisonment of not more than ten years. 

The law was understandable in view of the fear created among both 
conservatives and liberals by Bolshevist propaganda; but its phraseology 
(fundamental character of the state), together with the arbitrary powers , 
possessed by the Home Ministry, made it possible for this legislation to 
be used indiscriminately against moderate as well as radical freedom of 
thought. The whole business was disastrous in its effects upon the 
development of a sound, moderate, and law-abiding labor movement. 
Trimming its sails to the conservatism of government, the Federation 
of Labor expelled some unions regarded as too radical. The expelled 
unions formed the Nippon Rado Kumiai Hyogiljai (Japan Council of 
Trade Unions), which now became the left wing of labor. Then other 
unions seceded from the Federation in protest against its harsh treat- 
ment of the communists. Other splits followed, until by 1926 organized 
labor was hopelessly divided into “four camps — one representing the - 
right, two the center, and one the left. . . .” 23 

JAPANESE LABOR AND POLITICS 

Japanese labor, particularly the Nippon Rodo Sodomei (the Federa- * 
tion) had avoided politics for a number of reasons. The Federation 
was conservative and cautious; the working classes did not have the 
vote; and the government had not consulted the unions in dre appoint- 
ment of delegates to the labor conference at Geneva. Moreover, the 
government’s announcement in 1923 that it proposed to introduce man- 
hood suffrage, far from creating unity, revealed that there was no unity - 
in the ranks of Japanese labor. Conflicts which divided and subdivided - 

~ Rcischaucr, Japan: Government-Politics, 140-141; Colegrove, "Labor Parties in Japan,” 
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the proletarian parties revealed that m Japan as elsewhere the struggle 
among the socialists was between those who aimed “at a state socialized 
by constitutional processes and the radicals who arc not so particular as 
to how die revolution comes” 5 * 

LABOR AND THE ELECTION OF 1923 
The general election o£ 1928, the first held under the manhood suf- 
frage law, which had increased the electorate from 33-11,000 voters to 
12334,000, gave die proletarian parties only eight seats niq of, the total 
o{*>6m the House of R epresentat ives. This indicated serious weak- 
ncsses'inThe politics of~the laBoFmov ement, since the new voters in 
eluded most of the male factory workers and a large part of agricultural 
labor Colcgrove attributes this near political impotence to five basic 
factors 1) the absence of class consciousness due to labor’s lack of pohu- 
cal experience and its primitive techniques m trade unionism; 2) the 
limited number of recognized and experienced .leaders among labor, 
3) the absence of campaign funds to compete with the financial re 
sources of the 5n>i<^ai and the \Unseuo, who were supported by the 
Mitsui and the Mitsubishi interests respectively; 4) the long history of 
oppression of the labor movement by arbitrary government decree and 
by inumidation by hired soshi, 5) the electorate’s fear of radicalism; and 
6) the disputes within the ranks of labor itself It may also be said that 
the importance of the labor movement in the decade of the 1920s lay 
not so much in its own limited development as in the fear which ic en- 
gendered m other groups It frightened the old-style aristocrats and 
conservatives, it diluted the liberalism of the major political parties al- 
ways fearful of socialistic doctrine, it stimulated a revival of the crusade 
against dangerous thoughts ’, and it played ditectly into the hands of the 
militarists the super patriots, and of all who fed on fascist doctrine. 59 

THE NIGHTMARE OF DANGEROUS THOUGHTS 
Although the government had some success in suppressing the or- 
ganized labor movement as such, it found it more difficult to control the 
spread of proletarian thought. 2 ' The Russian revolutions had stimu- 
lated proletarian thought, and, on the eve of the earthquake in 1923, 
the Japanese Communist Party was secretly organized The Party was 
strengthened in 1926 vyith the return of Japanese students from the 

| uOipau,' y-fir'iW 

“For a discussion o£ radical ideology sec Hugh Bjas, The Communist Movement in 
Japan, The Contemporary Renew CXU (1932) 190-197 
Tadaa kurutomo, fepaeeit Literature ante 1803 221 242. 
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Lenin University in Moscow. The developments were soon felt in the 
left wing of the labor movement. During March, 1928, more than one 
thousand persons suspected of communist sympathies were detained 
for examination in police stations. Larger numbers were detained in 
1929 and 1930. By 1932 virtually every alleged communist had been 
arrested. The police campaign led to the discovery of “an alarming 
growth of communism among students.” Included in the group of stu- 
dents arrested was “the heir of a viscount,” “the son of a general," and 
“two sons of a university president.” It was this aspect of "dangerous 
thoughts” that gave the authorities greater concern than any other. 28 
Could it be that a society thought to be rigidly indoctrinated with em- 
peror-worship, Shintoism, and government by the privileged, was never- 
theless honeycombed with an intelligentsia of communists? Actually, 
the situation was not so serious as it was pictured in official quarters. 
“As prohibition of alcohol had made drinking fashionable in some 
American universities,” so the frowns of the government had “made 
Marx fashionable in Japan, and the term ‘Marx-boy’ ” became the label, 
not of the serious socialist, but rather of those who wished to be in style. 
When brutal third-degree methods used by the police did not prove 
wholly successful, milder methods were tried. Government officials 
met with university faculties to discuss “means of. directing students’ 
thoughts into safer channels.” Out of these conferences arose the belief 
that the failure of students to find suitable employment after graduation 
was a principal cause of student communism. 25 , 

THE OPEN DOOR TO FASCISM 

Among the Japanese themselves, there were some able men who fore- 
saw the dangers ahead. A judge of the Supreme Court who had pre- 
sided at the trials of many communists described the nation’s feelings 
and its plight when he said: / 

There is no doubt that the public in general has no sympathy with ex- 
treme ideas which aim to establish a proletarian dictatorship. Most people 
know that change can only come gradually if it is to be lasting, but every- 
one knows that change must come, and reactionaries who try to retard 
progress and hamper freedom may lead this growing nation into paths which 
are more dangerous than their own short-sighted vision can perceive. What 
the result of this struggle between the longing for freedom and justice and 
the desire to preserve die old order will be only the future can tell . 30 

“Byas, "The Communist Movement in Japan,” 192. 

^Byas, “The Communist Movement in Japan,” 196. 

* Byas, “The Communist Movement in Japan,” 197. 
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These were timely words, because long before the adoption of the "poa 
we policy" by Tanaka’s administration there were signs that the re- 
actionaries were making their bid for control In Japan this was a 
peculiarly dangerous sign, for the national character, a product of the 
family system, was steeped m shibboleth* of loyalty, discipline, and re 
sponsibihty The public was thus indoctrinated toward the right rather 

I than the left, toward respect for established authority rather than toward 
change, toward the “respectability'’ of fascism rather than the "subver- 
sion of communism 

THE MILITARY TRADITION 

/ Militarism was the element which made Japan’s soil so suitable to the 
'growth of authoritarian ideals All great modern states of course have 
a military tradition In Japan the tradiuon is unique only in the degree 
to which it has shaped and controlled the nauonal character and the 
national destiny 31 

It must not be supposed, however, that modern Japanese militarism 
has existed solely as a result of tradition, habit, or philosophy The 
Constitution of 1859 and the pohucal structure and machinery cmanat 
ing from it gave militarism a legal foundauon and a functional role 
t f the greatest importance- Of first concern m this connecuon was the 
ct ncept of the supreme command (u^u no gun nut) This was the 
absolute control cf the armed forces by the emperor, reserved to him 
by Articles XI and XII of the Consuiution If this were a constuuuonal 
formality, little significance would be attached to it, but in th*s case 
formality had no place in the purposes which ho, the framer of the Con 
solution had in mind 31 The removal of the supreme command from 
all agencies of popular control has perpetuated in modern Japan an in 
stituuon whic< flourished dunng the centuries o{ feudalism, namely, 
du^m^rnment In the case where the civ iI wing of the government 
differed fre intTie rfuhtary there were in reality two governments advis- 
ing the emperor, the Prime Minister representing the civil government, 
and the service ministers representing the military government. F» ' 
nally, resignation of one or both of the service ministers rendered the 
government powerless since the militarists could refuse the service of a 

"Kenneth tv Cofcgrov, MUuanm t a Japan (Boston, 1936). 10 Thu brochure w 
tie best brief treatment of the subject in Edfiiuh See also E. H Norman, SeUur At* 
Peasant in (efua (.Men Xo*t VM1) N 

"Hirobumi Ito, Commentaries on the Constitution of the Empire of Japan, tran*. bf 
Miyojt 1(0 (3rd ed ToV> 0 1931), 24 25 
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successor until their wishes in terms o £ policy were accepted by the gov- 
ernment. 113 

THE MILITARY-FASCIST ALLIANCE 

j 

Closely allied with Japan’s tradition of militarism were a motley array 
of reactionary groups with many and divers aims. Some were impe- 
rialistic, others extolled patriotism, some were of a pseudo-religious na- 
ture, and nearly all professed concern in preserving “the Japanese spirit” 
and “the fundamental character of the Japanese state.” It is easier to 
tell what these factions opposed than it is to describe what they sup- 
ported. In general their opposition could be counted upon in any move- 
ment which had as its objective liberalism in government or business, 
the development of representative political institutions, the strengthen- 
ing of responsible parliamentary government, and, finally, any strength- 
ening of the labor movement, socialism, communism, and social reforms 
which rested on democratic control. The support of these groups could 
usually be counted upon in all movements extolling Shintoism and em- 
peror-worship, in policies advocated by the army, in imperialistic move- 
ments, and in all forms of chauvinism. However, the background of 
some of these groups was more complex than this since they claimed a 
social philosophy which demanded reforms for farmers and workers. 
These attitudes, however, were not fixed or static. They changed fre- 
quently and oftentimes the programs of various groups were contradic- 
tory. By the decade of the 1920’s when the liberal movement was strug- 
gling to establish itself, what, for want of a better name, we may call Ja- 
pan’s fascist societies already had a long and colorful history. The “pa- 
triot” was usually in opposition to international co-operation in any use- 
ful form. 31 

THE GROWTH OF REACTIONARY SOCIETIES 

Parliamentarians also played their part in the creation of fascist-soci- 
eties. The Society of the Imperial Way (Ocio Gil{at) was founded in 
1918 by a group of Seiyul{ai politicians and officials of the South Man- 
churia Railway. The Society of the Spirit of Great Japan (Dai Nippon 
Kolytsttiljiii) promoted “harmony between capital and labor” by break- 
ing up union meetings. The Society of the Foundations of the State 
(Kol^uhonsha) was organized in 1919 at the time of the great outbreak 

“For an analysis of the supreme command and dual government sec Colegrove, 
Militarism m Japan, 16-27. 

“ Colegrove, Militarism in Japan, 27-29. 
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of labor troubles. One of its organizers was Kuchiro (later Baron) 
Hiramima, who was seeking to destroy the democratic movement at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo Later m its career the society supported 
Hiranuma for the premiership Although the society claimed to be 
seeking harmony between capital and labor, us record was decidedly 
anti-democratic. 8 ® 

Other aspects of the fascist trend were evident in the pronounced 
militarism of Japan’s youth movement. 

IN SUMMARY 

The years from the end of World War I to the assassination of Hama 
guchi were among the roost vital in Japan’s recent history. In many 
respects they revealed the best and the worst in Japanese life. They 
were years of democratic progress and of awakening social conscious- 
ness stirred by the maladjustments of a young industrial society But 
they were also years which revealed the barrenness of party polices and 
the paucity of great political leadership among the commoners. These 
were fatal weaknesses in a land where reactionary patriotic societies 
had long flourished and where the political assassin was too often re- 
garded as a savior of the state 

"E L N Caution UiLanim and Foreign Polity in Japan t London, 1936), 53, 163, 
GwgiWe MUiijntm in [apan 30 32 



Chapter 29 


CHINA: THE KUOMINTANG AND 
' THE RUSSIAN ORIENTATION, 1917-1927 

i ' ' 

T HE decade following World War I, which witnessed in Japan the 
political and social turmoil traced in the two preceding chapters, is 
also one of the most significant periods in the history of modern and 
contemporary China. It was during these years that the Chinese revo- 
lution entered upon a new, a vibrant, and a critical stage in its develop- 
ment. The position in which the Chinese found themselves at the 
'■"Versailles Conference of 1918-1919 emphasized the tragic failure of 
China’s republican revolution of 1911 and of the regime of militarism 
which followed it. Out of this humiliation there was to come, how- 
ever, a reborn revolutionary party, the Kuomintang, whose mission was 
to make of nationalism a living political force in Chinese life. 1 More- 1 
over, the new revolutionary fervor which appeared after 1918 was not 
solely political and national. After 1920 there were signs of a social 
upheaval which for a time seemed destined to tmnsformTKef ancient and 
moribund Confucian society into a proletarian dictatorship. In reality, 
this was the reflection of a fear prevalent among foreigners rather than 
a potentiality inherent in Chinese political forces at that time. For a 
time, as will be seen shortly, the nationalist and the proletarian move- 
ments joined forces in a brief and unstable marriage of convenience; 
but for the moment it is sufficient to suggest that these stirring events, 
here to be related, were manifestations of profound and complex revolu- 
tionary unrest in the entire structure of Chinese life. By 1920, China 
was entering not merely a political revolution but rather a complex of 
revolutions taking place simultaneously. 2 

1 Kuomintang is a combination o£ three Chinese words meaning country, people, and 
party. It is translated variously, National People’s Party being perhaps the most ac- 
ceptable rendering. 

The failure of China’s revolution, 1911,1 was not solely the fault of the Chinese them- 
selves. In part the failure, and its consequences, must be attributed to the tenacious 
belief of the foreign powers that only a “strong man” could handle China. This led ’the 
powers to support Yuan Shih-k’ai to an extent which upset the natural balances in Chinese 
politics. , 

a It is hardly possible in a few words to indicate with accuracy the degree to winch 
the Chinese people in recent decades have- become more articulate in the political sense. 
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Kuomintang and Russian Urjintation 


A SINO-JAPANHSE CONTRAST 
In approaching the subject of Chinas rev ltalized rcvoluuon, one 
should note that the problem of readjustment in China was far more 
difficult than in Japan In China, no political leadership comparable 
to the Genro had yet been de\ eloped The confused and divided lead" 
crship of the republican revolution of \9U did not appreciate that the 
gap between the crumbling Confucian society and a modern par ha 
memary republic could not be bridged lit one step The old Imperial 
regime of the Manchus had been swept away or had crumbled from 
the weight of us incapacity for adjustment, but there was nothing ca 
pable of taking its place save the dictatorship of Yuan Shih k’ai and the 
later chaos of tuchumsm In these circumstances it was inevitable that- 
r evolutionary forces should again arise as an answer to China's plight 
As in 1911, these revolutionary forces were personalized in the character 
and name of Sun Wen, or, as he is better known to history, Sun Yat sen, 
who as provisional president of the Republic m 1912 had stepped aside 
in favor of a so-called national settlement under Yuan Shih k’ai 

Sun Yat sen was born in 1866 or 1867 at Hsiang Shan, Cacvton delta, 
in the southern China which had nurtured the T’ai p’mg Rebellion m 
the neighboring province of Kwangsi While still a youth he was 
educated in Honolulu, acquired a knowledge of English, was converted 
to Christianity and became impressed by the jpower of the great West 
cm states a power which he attributed to their philosophy of national 
ism In contrast, he saw a vast and populous but u eak China resung 
on what Sun regarded as the worn-out Confuaan theory of the world 
community Sun was determined that this China should be trans- 
formed into a modern nation state His work was begun while he 
studied medicine at Briush Hongkong, and later when he practiced 
briefly at Canton and Macao His early poliucal methods followed an 
accustomed Chinese pattern the formauon of a small group of fol- 

Dunng their lcig history the Chines* do eloped their own political method* for political 
protest. Thrr methods however were not those of \Vestern nations, and as a con 
sequence the Westerner haj often described the Chinese a* bang inarticulate ui the 
(Mliucal sense. Thus during the catty years of the Nationalist movement it seemed that 
toe Chinese husks, if they did anything it all merely followed that leaders. A* a 
people they tended to be onlooker* rather thin an acore. forte rising against their 
government Many of them suit remain in this category of onlookers. Nevertheless, 
id the >car» since 1911 that has also been ait amazing political awakening among the 
pOTpJe One cannot measure with accuracy the degree to which or die rapidity with 
which, die Chinese people is discarding the role of onlooker for that of active political 
participant, yet tie evidence is certainly clear that the movement' is in this direction. 

For much of the interpretation which follow* m this chapter I am indebted to Arthur 
H Holmrf* s study TA« CWre iWuno* (2nd ed, Cambridge, Mas*, 1911) 
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lowers, which took him back to the roots of the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion; 
affiliation with other groups; petitions to the authorities; and terroristic 
attacks. By the time of the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895, the revolu- 
tionary organization of Sun Yat-sen had become “modernist, nationalist, 
and antimonarchicai, instead of merely patriotic and antidynastic.” 3 
His original revolutionary body, the Society for the Regeneration of 
China ( Hsing Chung Hui), 1894-1905, soon began to draw strength 
from overseas Chinese who had acquired wealth abroad and who were 
determined to end the old order in China. By 1905, when the move- 
ment was reorganized as the League of Common Alliance ( Tung 
Meng Hui), 1905-1912, republicanism was receiving greater stress 
through formulation of an ideology which was later formalized in the 
San Min Chit I, or the Three People’s Principles: nationa lism, d emoc- 
racy, and liveli hood (sometimes interpreted as socialism in some form). 
The hope of the T’ung Meng Hui was the overthrow of the Manchus, 
the establishment of a republic, and control of the parliamentary regime 
which would follow. At this stage there was a naive though perhaps 
natural tendency on the part of the revolutionists to assume that once 
the old system was destroyed, democracy would naturally follow. 

From 1912 to 1914, Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionists adopted the name 
Kuomintang, or National People’s Party. From 1914 to 1920 they be- 
came the Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang, or Chinese Revolutionary Party. 
But this was a period in which the revolutionary cause was almost as 
chaodc as the Chinese society in which it struggled to exist. In an effort 
to meet and capitalize on the disintegration that followed the collapse 
of Li’s government at Peking, Sun Yat-sen and a few of his followers in 
1917 set up their own administration at Canton which claimed to be the 
true or lawful republic, since it was composed of remnants of the Peking 
parliament dissolved by Li Y uan-hung. Actually the real power in the 
south rested not with Sun, who, although elected generalissimo, had no 
army, but with T’ang Chi-yao, the governor of Yunnan and Kweichow, 
and with Lu Yung-t’ing, who controlled the troops in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. This trio was united only in the sense that it was opposed to 
the government of Tuan Ch’i-jui at Peking and that government’s policy 
of carrying China into the World War. The result was intermittent 
warfare between Peking and Canton and the failure of all efforts to 
unite.* 


3 P. M. A. Linebarger, Government in Republican China (New York, 1938), 34. 
'T’ang Lcang-li, The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution (London, 1930), 
121-137. Both at this time and later, T’ang was closely associated with Wang Ching-wei 
as a traitor m the service of the Japanese. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN REPUBLIC 

For a time the southern Canton government maintained a precarious 
existence, and in April, 1921, Sun Yat sen was able to summon a special 
parliament which elected him president of the "Chinese Republic." 
'There were now tvvo republics and two presidents. Canton itself 
seemed on the road to becoming a modern municipality under the lead- 
ership of Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat sen, as major. But politically condi- 
tions were not stable The revolutionists had all but ceased to exist as a 
party since 1912 They were held together almost solely by the person- 
ality of Sun Yat sen Efforts to right this situation in 1920 by rcadopt 
mg Ktiotmntang as the party name were not successful. From the 
standpoint of revolutionary action the weakness was that little connec- 
tion existed between the pity on the one hand and the military and 
political power on the other Some members of Sun’s Canton govern- 
ment were not members of the party at all. An additional weakness 
lay in the fact that the new Kwangtung army, created by two party lead- 
ers, Wang Ching wei and Hu Han min, and commanded by Ch’cn 
Chiungming, governor of Kwangtung, received no political indoc 
tnnation and, in temper, was hardly distinguishable from the armies of 
i the war lords Sun was thus largely dependent on the whims of a south- 
ern militarist 6 

Against the free bootery of militarists. Sun Yat sen was helpless. 
While he remained high in the esteem of all who hoped for a better 
China he had no effective contact with the masses of the Chinese peo- 
ple, and his party was weak and lacking a program of action Further 
. more, in the view of some of Sun’s immediate following, the cause of 
I reform in China could look for no help from the capitalistic Western 
• powers. The Washington Conference, which had just concluded its 
deliberations, had refused to recognize Sun’s Canton government and 
had conunucd to deal with the Peking militarists. As a result, its work 
Was seen at Canton as freeing "China from the Japanese policy of in- 
dependent Violent encroachment” while subjecting it “to the co-oper- 
lauvc slow encroachment” of all the powers. 6 It w%s against this back- 
ground of military jobbery within China and the policies of the Western 
democracies at Washington that Sun Yat-scn turned to Russia for aid 

’T'ang Leaijg-li, The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution, lit, recount* the loss 
at dm tune of Sun * manuscripts, on which a monumental wort. The Reeonstnutton of 
the Stole, was to be based "The loss of "The Pnnaplc of Livelihood especially was un- 
fortunate, as In the absence of my authociuave guidance, Vus follower* had only their 
own interpretation of this principle 

Wang Clung wei, Chinn and the Powers quoted by Harold R. Isaacs, The Tfogvdf 
of the Chinese Revolution (London, 1938), 63 
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REORGANIZATION AND REORIENTATION 
' OF THE KUOMINTANG 

■ Early in 1923 the way had been opened for collaboration between Rus r V 
sia and the Kuomintang through a meeting at Shanghai of Sun Yat-sfenl 
and Adolph Joffe, Soviet emissary to the Far East. A joint statement' 

’ which resulted from this meeting set forth their understanding: 1) that 
communism and the soviet system were unsuited to China’s present 
needs; 2) that China’s immediate goal was the realization of political 
unity and independence, to which ends Russia would lend her assist- 
ance; and 3) that Russia reaffirmed her declaration of 1919 in which 
she had renounced the imperialism of the tsars though carefully re- 
serving certain rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 7 Late in 1923 
Michael Borodin arrived at Canton, where he set about creating a new 
Kuomintang characterized by rigid party organization and discipline 
and pledged to a program of action. Implementation of this new pro- 
gram would end the days when the Kuomintang was held together 
largely by bonds of personal loyalty to Sun Yac-sen. The change, how- 
ever, meant more than this; it meant that the new Russia had become 
the model for the new revolutionary plan of action in China. The 
model of the new party at Canton was the Russian Communist Party. ' 
That some members of the old Kuomintang would not accept the new 
membership was more than made up by admitting to the Kuomintang , 
members of the newly formed Chinese Communist Party. 

* The constitution of the revitalized party reflected the purpose of 
broadening the base of the revolutionary authority. At the base of the 
organizational chart were the local groups empowered to promote the 
revolutionary cause, to conduct necessary local business of the party, and 
to discipline the members of the group. Above the local groups were 
district arid then provincial organizations culminating in a National 
Party Congress designed to meet annually and to be the ultimate au- 
thority on policy. With the Congress was a Central Executive Com- 
mittee and a Supervisory Committee to direct when the Congress was 
not in session. Although the purpose - of this new machinery was in 
part at least to get away from the old personalized relation of raera- 

r Thc Sun-Joffc joint statement is printed in The China Year Book, 1924 (Shanghai), 
863. 

In further explanation of the beginnings of collaboration between China and Russia, 
there was the fact that Russia was not admitted to the Washington Conference and that 
roost Western countries were hostile to Russia and were still acting on the assumption 
that the Bolshevist regime was doomed to fall. Ostracized Russia and disappointed, 
frustrated China had reasons for making common cause over and 'above any merely 
willful intervention of Russia in China's affairs, 1 
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ibcrs to Sun Yat sen, the prestige o£ Sun was such that he was made 
Jpresident of the party for life® His constitutional powers remained 
targe, including the right to veto resolutions of the Party Congress. 
to general, then, the party organization as it had evolved by the be- 
ginning of 192-4 was a compromise between the former exclusive per- 
sonalized control by Sun and the ideal of thorough democratic control 
originating in the local party cells Actually ^however, conditions 
within China after 1924 were such that in the conduct of party altair* 
more and more responsibility gravitated to the Central Executive Com- 
•miitce. 0 

SUN VAT-SEN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE REVOLUTION 
Hie reorganization of the K.uomintang was but one phase of the new 
revolutionary activity at Canton An understandable program of pnn 
ciples that could be popularized among the people was also imperauve 
if the new party machinery was to have meaning. Thus it became nec- 
essary for Sun Yat sen to give more attention to the philosophy and the 
principles of his program for the new China. Most of his thought was 
therefore commuted to writing during the years 1917 to 1925 — the years 
in which the newly organized Kuommtang was taking shape. 

As the social thought of early China is linked with the name of Con- 
fucius, so the revolutionary political thought of early twenueth -century 
China is inseparable from the name of Sun Yat sen Although in many 
passages Sun s writings are neither clear, nor precise, nor complete, they 
provide when taken as a whole “a systemauc and remarkably complete 
program for the regeneration of China-" 10 Sun’s revolutionary phi 
losophy and his program of action arc set forth in 1) Plans /or National 
Reconstruction 2) the San Mm Chu l, or Three Principles of the Pco- 
ple 3) the fundamentals of Najional Reconstruction, and 4) the Mani- 
festo of the KuommUng issued at the Fust Party Congress m 1924. 

In the first of his three volume Plans for Reconstruction 11 Sun reveals 

The party reorganuation mi) also have been intended to sue more effectiveness to 
a characteristic of Son * methods of politics which was already well marked Sun had 
I6ng shown an aptitude for a tjpe of coahnon politics in which he used in his Follow ing 
men of widely different Ineeteslt and ulomacc arms. The party reorganization would 
a( this time provide to some extent both for keeping this diverse following togtther and 
for keeping ts component parts in balance 

Tang Uang lu The Inner History of the Chinese Resolution, 175 ITS 
Arthur N Holcombe, Tie Chinese Revolution (Cambridge. mi). !2J Host SI 
of Holcombe s chapter v for a discussion of Suns writings and Ins political thought. 

Part of this work has been published jn English under the titles Memoirt of a Chin ett 
Jrfiofamwary (London 1919). and The hlemu.i 0 nal Development of China (London 
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the influence of the Confucian background. It was good Confucian 
theory to say, as Sun did, that those who would govern must first learn 
to govern themselves through the pursuit of knowledge. Operating 
on this theory of education, the old Chinese scholars had assumed that 
the people were to be ruled. Sun, however, held that education was the 
essence of democracy, and that the best way for the people to learn 
democracy was to practice it. even if imperfectly at first. Although in 
these first writings Sun was not unmindful of the importance of China’s 
material reconstruction, he appears to have rejected the economic inter- 
pretation as the most important base of politics. He was Confucian inj 
his belief that Heaven is more apt to be impressed by virtue rather thanj 
by the material power of brute force. 

By far the most famous enunciation of Sun’s political principles for 
the reconstruction of China is the San Min Chtt l (Three Principles of 
the People). These materials were first delivered as lectures in 1924 
after the reorganization of die Kuomintang. They were a part of the 
campaign of propaganda designed to reach the popular mind. But 
they were more than this. The fact that they contained a wide range of 
statements and interpretations which in part represent conflict between 
a number of theories and in part compromises between different theories 
suggests the interpretation that they were designed to hold together a 
coalition which was growing diverse and which, because of that fact, 
included components which oscillated between collaboration with each 
other and rivalry. The lectures, hastily composed, present many im- 
perfections of thought and style, but remain nevertheless a basic por- 
trayal of Sun’s philosophy and of the ideological goal of his revolution. 
Although the lectures were not delivered until after the Russian orienta- 
tion had taken place, most of the ideas contained in them had long been 
in Sun’s mind and thus do not appear to have been inspired primarily 
by„ Moscow. However, as revolutionary propaganda the Three Prin- 
ciples had immense effect upon the thinking of the Chinese people. It 
gave them for the first time a positive approach. to the revolutionary 
cause in place of the former negative approach which prevailed during 
the anti-dynastic, anti-Manchu phase of the revolution. 12 

TPIE FIRST PRINCIPLE: NATIONALISM 

s The first of Sun’s principles was peculiarly alien to the traditional 
habits of Chinese thought. It will be recalled that the old China was 
held together by bonds of a common social and cultural heritage rather 
than by any machinery of centralized political authority. The idea that 


“Lincbarger, Government in Republican China, 
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the Chinese were to learn to think of themselves not as a society but as 
a nation state was in itself daring, and, perhaps, the most revolutionary 
of all Sun Yat sen's proposals fts achievement would he the more diffi 
cult since all Greater China was to be incorporated into the new nation 
state Even in the simplest classification. Greater China consisted not 
of one people hut of five Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and the 
Mohammedans, each represented by the five bar flag of the Republic of 
1912 Thus when Sun talked of a nationalism incorporating all these 
peoples, he was not thinking of what the West originally termed nation- 
alism but rather of a new patriotism to the state transcending these 
racial complexities. Patriotism to the state was to take precedence over 
the customary Chinese lovalties to family, clan, and village. 15 

It may be granted that Sun s nationalism rested upon lofty ideals and 
upon appreciation of China’s great past, yet he also appealed to those 
arguments which have been the stock in trade of young nationalism 
throughout modern times. He was alarmed by the white peril," was 
attracted by protecuonist theories of trade, and looked to the time when 
China, assuming * the w htte mao s burden, ’ vv ould bnng ci vdizauon and 
light to weak and less fortunate neighbors When tins background of 
Sun s nationalism is borne in mind, the anti imperialistic and the anu 
foreign-control aspects of China s revolution become understandable. 
THE SECOND PRINCIPLE DEMOCRACY 

In contrast with the absence of political nauonahsm or patriotism, 
certain democratic concepts had played tlieir part in Chinese thought 
from ancient times. A society devoid of democrauc impulses could not 
have developed or pracuccd the theory of the Mandate of Heaven In 
theory at least the highest as well as the lowest offices in Old China had 

W hen Sun talked of nationalism w th n a nation which included Mongols T betans, 
and Mnhamr Ktlan* (the Manchus were of lesser Importance), he faced a problem of 
extreme I icacy The question involved not only patriotism to the state but also the 
problem of what kind of state. War it to be a state in which the Chinese, as the over 
whelming maturity were to hare a corresponding ascendancy over such people aj the 
Mongols! Or wai it to be a federated state in which the Mongols and the Tibetans were 
to hate the standing of majorities within the t own territories? A number of the Mongol 
koont ntang rollowcn of Sun at this tunc believed that the eventual outcome would be 
a federated state The subsequent failure to create such a state, and the more recto’ 
cm phi! s on pot iocs which, if successful would result in the compulsory conversion of 
such peoples as the Mongols from a status of tub-standard Chinese Jo a statu* of 
standard Chinese" has deeply alienated Mongols and Tibetans, and has pven their 
nanonalism a bend which is increasingly aim -Chinese. Fnr 5un to 1924 it was « 
traorduurdy difficult to come to gr ps with this problem If he had advocated too openly 
a federated status for the frontier peoples he would, in view of China s weakness at the 
tune have exposed them to the danger of annexation or near annexation by for® S a 
powers 
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been open 10 any Chinese who could pass die civil scrv ice examinations. 
Loud government, too, had been a thing of the people in the local com- 
munity Yet even hete it should be remembered that loyalties and re 
sponsibditics were to the family, dan, or guild and not to the people of 
the community as a whole, much less to the people of the whole state. 
Sun argued that the Chinese in achieving democracy must acquire a 
new concept of liberty, recognizing it as the ideal through which the 
individual curhs his own freedom in the interest of the general welfare 
of all the people of the state 

On equalit), the companion principle in a democratic society, Sun 
held that since men are not naturally free, neither did nature create 
them equal \\ hen wc speak of democrat) and equality but yet want, 
the world to advance, wc arc talking about political equality For 
cquahty is an artificial not a natural thing, and the only equality which 
we can create is equality in political status ” 15 
The government which Sun therefore proposed to erect was to rest 
on the sovereignty of the people but was to be run by men of political 
capacity The government of a nauon must be built upon the rights 
of the people, but the administration of public affairs must be entrusted 
to experts It was to be temporarily an authoritarian administration, 
but one which even in the beginning was to be held responsible to the 
people through certain mechanisms of control such as the election and 
recall of officials who determined policy, and through the imuauvc and 
referendum. Ulumatcl), the exercise of these mechanisms was in- 
tended to make possible the replacement of the authoritarian structure 
by a democratic structure of elected representatives Constitutionally, 

I ihc proposed government would rest on five powers instead of three, for 
in addition 10 the legislative, executive, and judicial, there were to be 
added the powers of examination and of censorship 14 Since the events 
of 1911 1912 had made it abundantly dear that the Chinese masses were 
Unprepared for these new responsibilities, the new revoluuotury pro- 
gram of 192? 1924 provided for three stages in the development of the 
revolution and m the education of the Chinese people. The first of 
these would be the military period, lasting for as long as extensive field 
operauons w ere still under way Dunng this period the military pow er 
would necessarily be supreme. The second would be the period of po- 

^Sua Yiticn, u „ Cku J Irani- by F W Pnce (Shanghai, 1927) 243 245 
Toe principle involved here wax doi new The Cettsorate under the Minch us cl 
erased the function of a ticmng o Sails from the highest, including the emperor W 
the lowest. This right » is not always exercised w thout bus, nor always with impunity 
but in general the ery existence of the Censorate had a salutary egect upon ofSoddont. 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH PEKING, 1924 25 
While Sun $ control at Canton continued to be precarious, 11 be had 
never abandoned hope of reaching a peaceful settlement with the mill 
tamts who controlled Peking For some two years he had engaged (n 
intermittent negotiation with the north, and by 1924 he hoped to strike 
a bargain with Tuan Chi jui, provisional chief executive in November, 
and the Manchurian war lord, Chang Tso-Un, and to have combined 
with them in attacking the armies of the rival militarist, Wu P'et fu 
Because he could not even control the militarists at Canton, Sun was 
obviously unable to send any forces from the south against Wu, hut, in 
December, 1924, he went to Peking to work out with Tuan, Chang, and 
the so-called Christian General, Feng Yu hsiang, a plan for a united 
China Arrived in the capital, already a sick man. Sun was now to dis- 
cover that the militarists had fixed upon terms of a settlement which he 

I could not approve His final effort to create a government for a united 
China had failed On March 12, 1925, Sun Yat sen died at Peking in 
the private residence of Wellington Koo which had been taken over 
and to which Sun was removed from the Union College Medical Hos- 
pital where he had undergone an operation for malignant cancer 
The passing of Sun Yat sen had pronounced and conflicung effects 
upon the nationalist movement and upon the fortunes of the Kuotmft- 
tang So long as Sun lived, bis shortcomings, his mistakes, and his lack 
of practical political acumen had been obvious not only to many of fus 
immediate followers but also to bis enemies Now that he was gone, ail 
this was changed The failures of the man whom many had regarded 
as a visionary were forgotten Sun became the embodiment of all the 
idealism within the nauonaiist movement, and the personification of all 
the revolutionary fervor of the rcconsUtuted Kuomintang As Con 
fuci us had become the sage of ancient China, so would Sun Yat sen in 
hent the role in tvvenueth<entury China Confucianism would give 
place to Sun Yat semsm 

On the other hand, no single leader had emerged to take, Sun's place- 
Rivalry among his immediate associates was therefore a natural ConsC 
quence — a rivalry which tended to rest us case on divergent interpreta- 
tions of Sun’s political and economic philosophy Here there was am 
pie ground for ideological warfare and party strife because of the vague, 
general, uncertain terms in which Sun had so frequendy expressed hi* 
ideas The immediate victory in this mtra party contest for powd 
rested wi th the left wing and its Russian communist advisers The 
"T ang Leaag ti, Wang Clung urt (Peiping 1931) 97 IDO 
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Adolph Joffc met with Suq Yat sen in Shanghai 21 Only a few months 
later, Michael Borodin, one of the most successful and tried of Russia’s 
agents of resolution, arrived at Canton Born in Russia, he had come 
to the United States as a boy bearing the name of Grusenberg, he had 
later, under the name of Berg, conducted a business school in Chicago. 
But, abandoning the quiet profession of teaching for the more active life 
of a revolutionist, he appeared as an agitator in Mexico and Turkey under 
the name of Borodin He was possessed of energy, charm, and Intel 
ligence. Moscow could hardly have found a better man to promote its 
purposes at Canton 

There was a twofold objecuve in Borodin’s Canton mission 1) to 
give Chinese revolutionaries the benefit of Russia’s experience in the 
techniques of revolutionary action, and 2) to find ways of putung Chi 
nese communists in control of the Kuomintang Under Borod n’s 
guidance, the reorganization of the Kuomintang, already referred to 
(p 511), was soon under way 

In the second phase of his work, Borodin was equally successful 
The first Kuomintang National Congress admitted Chinese commu- 
nists to membership provided they took the oath of allegiance to the 
Party This was a deeply significant victory for Borodin and his Rus- 
sian backers The Chinese communists were weak numerically, hut in 
their ideology, organization, and discipline they were comparatively 
strong Once within the Kuomintang, they were able to exert an influ 
encc disproporuonate to their numbers For the moment they were 
pledged to support the Kuomintang program, but their ultimate goal 
was a communist-controlled China 22 

THE AUDIENCE OF THE NEW KUOMINTANG 

The audience to which this new Kuomintang was to address itself 
may be roughly described as made up of two major and many lesser 
groups. By far the largest was the vast agricultural population of the 
countryside Next in size was the aty populauon of masters, journej- 

*Sc* p 3Re 51! 

The statement is of course, an o\ er-simplificaaoo since it doe* not deal with the 
complex and speculative question of intermediate forms which the communists may h»»c 
had in mind to appl> before the ultimate goal was reached Nor doe* it uke into 
account the span of time which the communists contemplated should elapse before 
achieving their full purposes It should not be assumed, however that the coronui cists 
believed (unless they were extraordinarily naive} lhat they would at some propitami 
moment be able to execute a quick switch from a communist influenced program to *n 
all communist program It should also be noted that at this ume confl ct had appeared 
both among Chinese and fore gn communists In particular, the rivalry between fol 
lowers of Trotzky and followers of Suim was already bitter 
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men, and apprentices of the guilds, where industry was still conducted 
in small shops and on a pattern essentially medieval. In a few of 
China’s larger cities such as Shanghai where there were modern, large- 
scale textile factories, there were also the beginnings of an urban, indus- 
trial proletariat, and here the conventional communist line — the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat — could be used with great effect. But this appeal 
could have little meaning among the masters and workers of small-scale 
guild industry throughout China as a whole. To these artisans, whose 
position was already threatened by the beginnings of factory industry, 
the Kuomintang slogan of nationalism was far .more understandable. 
Where modern industry already had gained a footing there were also the 
beginnings of an organized labor movement. It had first manifested 
itselfamong tHe transport workers of the treaty' ports toward the close 
of World War I. Later the movement made some progress among 
workers in die cotton textile factories at Shanghai and Hankow and in 
the flour mills at Tientsin and Harbin. The first Chinese national labor 
conference met at Canton in 1922 and, shortly thereafter, the Seamen’s 
Union at Hongkong gained recognition. Thus by 1924, the labor union 
movement in China though still in its infancy was making notable 
progress. 

The problem of reaching China’s numberless peasant-farmers, still 
clinging Jto customs hallowed by forty centuries, was a task which the 
Kuomintang had not faced prior to the new Russian orientation. By 
1924, however, vast numbers of China’s peasantry were ready to lend 
a willing ear to almost any gospel that promised relief.-- 5 In spite of all 
-his innate conservatism and his slavish acceptance of custom, the peasant 
was beginning to react against the inequalities within his village, and 
against the manifold forms of extortion drat had enabled tuchuns, lesser 
militarists, and small-fry brigands in general to collect taxes for as much 
as twenty years in advance. The peasant was therefore receptive to the 
propaganda of the new Kuomintang, and in South China after 1924 
there was a remarkable growth of peasant unions. 24 

THE YOUTH AND STUDENT MOVEMENT 

As the new Kuomintang with its new Soviet adherents reached out to 
capture the latent revolutionary potential of farmers and laborers, much 

13 This is not to sj> that the hard-pressed peasantry was wholl> lacking m discrimina- 
tion. To an increasing extent m recent times Chinese peasants have responded most 
directly to those programs that were specific m proposing measures comprehensible to die 
peasants m terms of their oivn needs and desires rather than in terms of nebulous ideo- 
logical generalities. 

The subject is developed in C. L’Estrangc Malone, New China-, A Report of an 
Investigation (London, 1926), Pt. II. 
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o£ its most effective propaganda was carried into the treaty port* and 
to the interior by what has been called the student movement The 
marked influence diat students have exerted at times upon China s na 
tionalist revolution is traceable in part to the historic position ot scholar- 
ship and the scholar in Old China It was natural for the Chinese to 
look to the student for answers to the manifotd political questions that 
plagued China in the chaotic revolutionary > cars after 1911 It was also 
natural for the students to voice their political opinions with an air of 
authority This was particularly true of those who had received a mod 
ern education in Japan in Europe, or in America After 1911, too, 
China s modern schools increased wuh great rapidity, as did also the 
number of students. In the turmoil of prevailing conditions, many m 
this increasing body of graduates could not find positions they consid 
eted commensurate With their training These readily became active 
critics of government So it was that a growing body of students, in 
spired by Western learning became the most likely revolutionary mate 
rial within China Many students were fanatical supporters of Sun 
Yat sen, and the most enthusiastic, if at tunes irresponsible, members of 
‘the kuomintang Many too were ardent supporters of the Russo-com 
mumst orientation at Canton which promised action and results Yet 
while many students supported Borodin s program for the new Kuomin 
| tang they were less interested in its Soviet implications than m its im 
mediate promise of a vigorous Chinese nationalism Far, too, from 
confining their doings to poliUcs, the students were in the forefront of 
the intellectual and literary renaissance of the time, and m the move- 
ment for emancipation of Chinese women Since, in the view of the 
students the new Chinese woman was to enjoy political equality (a 
strange and terrifying idea to Chinese of the old school), she was like 
wise to have a new social freedom to bob her hair, to choose her own 
husband and to express her own tnind in public ** 

There were many other sources as well which the Kuomintang-Soyict 
Entente sought to cultivate and from which it drew support for the 
revolutionary cause. The wealthy overseas Chinese communities, long 
backers oE Sun Yat sen were sull courted by the left wing in power at 
Canton. Disaffected soldiers of the tuchuti armies were also a con 
venicnt target for Cantons propaganda. At first the agents for this 
work were hastily trained in sjfccd up courses at Canton, but after 192? 
the abler personnel received special schooling at the new Sun Yat sen 
Universit y for Chinese revolutionaries in Moscow And, all the while, 

"The subjea is developed by T C. Wing The Youth Moiement in China (New T«fc 
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*THE CANTON REVOLUTIONARY 'NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT” 

This new government created by the reorganized Kuorruntang was 
headed by a deliberative body, the Political Council, composed of 
all the outstanding Party leaders, and an Administrative Council, 
composed of the heads of the executive departments Both councils 
were appointed by and responsible to the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang Government was therefore wholly in the hands of 
the Party The danger and the great weakness in the status of affairs 
at Canton by in the ill-defined union and relations between thc-Kuo- 
mmtang and the Chinese Communist Party, and also within each of 
these parties But those who entertained such fears were pushed aside 
by the revolutionists of the left wing Tt^pfinppil n( itiwaasAy ang 
ghing wci, a devoted follower of Sun, who by 1926 had become the offi 
ciaTTead of the Party This was the man w hose egotism and ambition 
eventually led him to become a traitor in the service of the Japanese. 
Canton itself was not only in the gtip of a. revolutionary fervor, it was 
also enjoying a wave of unprecedented civic progress and prosperity 
W hile young political agents were being recruited and trained to use 
the latest mvecuve against imperialism and capitalism, other revolu 
nonanes were making a new and model city of Canton New and 
triking personalities that caught the public eye w ere appearing in public 
« dice T V Soong a brother in law of Sun Yat sen, and a Harvard 
graduate, had already brought a new efficiency into the handling of pub- 
lic finances C C. Wu, a son of Wu Tmg fang, one time Minister to 
M ashington was handling with skill Canton s unofficial relations with 
the powers in the face of the great strike and boycott which had brought 
British trade at Hongkong to virtual stagnation 31 

CRISES IN KLOM1NTANG LEADERSHIP 
^ ct In die midst of this new revolutionary prosperity, new crises arose 
on the question of left versus right wing dominance A new factor was 
Injected when Chiang K.’ai shek m March, 1926, arrested some mem 
the extreme left wing Wang Ching wci and Hu Han mm (the 

"Hu Han m n, anodicr of Suns devoted disciples who bad not favored the ntCrwiur 
So*»ct onenuuon, was forced into exile tn 1926 after the Second Party Congress had 
totnf to conanue the collaboration with Moscow The program of the defeated 
wing the axalled Western HU. Groups bad called for- 1) expulsion o f the com- 
munou from the Kuoountang 2> duimml of Borodin and other Russian advucr* a" 5 
i) mceunux of the Central Executive Committee in Shanghai instead of Canton, S« 
T ang Lcang !>, f» j*g ( king wn 12(1-123 
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latter now returned from exile) both fled from Canton, and a modus 
vivendi was patched up whereby Borodin was to remain as adviser while 
Chiang K'ai-shek was to take the chairmanship of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Central Executive Committee and thus become acting 
leader of the Party. It was a compromise settlement representing a 
delicate^ balanc e. It meant in substance that the recognized Kuomin- 
tang political leaders had surrendered, 1 and that the revolution now ap- 
peared to be in the hands of two groups: 1) the Soviet left wing ele- 
ments that controlled the unions (workers' and peasants’); 2) the new 
military leadership of the Nationalist armies. How long would Bor- 
odin and Chiang K’ai-shek continue to work together? 23 

THE ADVANCE TO THE YANGTZE 

This new accord at Canton, though far from guaranteeing stability 
in the ranks of the revoludonists, had given a new prominence and 
power to Chiang K’ai-shek and his new Kuomintang army led by 
young officers trained at the Whampoa Military Academy. It was this 
military leadership which made the decision by the summer of 1926 that 
the time was ripe to launch a military campaign to oust the war-lords of 
the north. 20 Assuming supreme command of the expedition, Chiang 
K’ai-shek handed over nominal leadership of the Party to an intimate 
friend of Sun Yat-sen, Chang Ching-kiang, while to the Foreign Office 
at Canton came Eugene Chen, vituperative journalist and native of the 
British West Indies. The stage was set for a great adventure in revolu- 
tionary politics and war. . 

Paced by political agitators who appealed to peasants and workers, the 
Kuomintang armies moved north over the route which the T’ai-p’ings 
had foflowed less than a century before. In August a Soviet regime 


29 In reality, the controlling forces of the revolution were not wholly within this simple 
classification. For instance, the unions, workers, and peasants were not controlled entirely 
by the Soviet left wing elements. There was in particular an agrarian radical group; 
especially strong in the Fourth Army which marched from Canton through Changsha 
to Hankow, which for a time worked in alliance with the communists but was never 
dominated or controlled by them. This army was in large part recruited from the 
original strongholds of the T'ai-p’ing Rebellion, and it produced men who, even after 
the later split between the communists and the Kuomintang, were reluctant to co- 
operate unquesrioningly with the right wing of the Kuomintang. ' 

“ At the time, Peking politics was in total chaos, as revealed by the fall of Tuan 
Ch’i-jui and the substitution of a military dictatorship headed by Chang Tso-lin, the 
Manchurian war-lord. The real power of this government extended only as far as Chang’s 
armies. Shantung was controlled by 1 Chang Tsung-chang, a thoroughly rapacious tuchun ; 
Shansi by Yen Hst-shan, die so-called model governor; the Nanking area by Sun Cbu.in- 
fang; and the central Yangtze by Wu Pei-fu. Another war-lord, Tang Sheng-chi in 
Hunan, professed himself an ally of the Kuomintang. 
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\was set up in Hunan Hankow on the Yangtze was m Nationalist 
i hands in September, and the sister city of Wuchang in October* 
Shortly thereafter, the province of Kiangsi fell to the Nationalists. In 
the spring of 1927 Anhui and Kiangsu were invaded and the old south- 
ern capital of Nanking was taken Other Nationalist armies moving 
up the coast overran Fukien and Chekiang Aid, too, came from the 
north where Feng Yu hsiang, now back from Moscow, had joined the 
I battle as an ally of the Nationalists, had occupied Shensi, and had aided 
in the taking of Honan Less than a year after Chung’s armies had left 
Canton, they could regard themselves as masters of half of China. 
Their victory to this point was a product of 1) superior military train 
ing leadership, and morale, 2) the propaganda of the left wing and the 
communists, and 3) the incompetence of the political and military op- 
ponents w 

THE CANTON NATIONALIST SOVIET 
MOVES TO HANKOW 

While these military campaigns were vet in progress, the Canton Na- 
tionalist Soviet government also moved north to Hankow It was a 
step of great consequence, since it meant a Victory for Borodin and the 
left over Chiang K ai shek This was so because the Wuhan cities 
(Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang) were the center of the most highly 
developed capitahsne industry in all China outside of Shanghai Here 
there was a large body of industrial wage earners who could be easily 
reached by Borodins agitators Here, too, were large foreign Conces- 
sions held by the British, the French, and the Japanese The move 
to Hankow was therefore a definite advantage for the left wing and for 
Russian influence, but at threatened the right wing and the moderates 

I and also the chances of the Chinese controlling their own revolution 
The complete control of the left wing and the communists at Hankow 
was soon apparent. Peasant unions, the product of an astonishing 
'mushroom growth, were soon in a posiuon to threaten landlords with 
confiscation of their property In Hankow and Kiukiang w orkers from 
_ die new industrial unions took over the British concessions by force, a 
clash bein g avoided only because the British marines withdrew to their 
“H F MacNair China m Rtvoluiion (Chicago 1931) 

The gro ving friction within the Kuormnung Communist Entente which was eventually 
to lead to the dramatic split between Hankow and Ranking in 1927 has been allowed 
obscure the feet that the cleavage between the communists and Chiang K ai shek was not 
the Only important cleavage of the time A factor of much neglected significance Wav 
the rivalry between the Fourth Army which marrW to Hankow, and the Fiat Army 
which took Shanghai and Nanking 

41 The German and the Russian concessions had been surrendered to China at the tnd 
of World War 1 
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river gunboats. For the moment Hankow was directing its anti-im 
perialist attack exclusively against the British, as had been the case dur 
ing 1925-26 at Canton. ^ 

The unprecedented success attending the rise of the Hankow regime 
was made doubly evident when the British government, in December, 
1926, sent a new Minister, Sir Miles Lampson, to China, instructing him 
to visit Hankow en route to Peking. Britain also issued- a striking 
“Memorandum on Policy in China,” calling for a new and sympathetic 
approach to its~proBIems,*to the Nationalist cause, and to policies* that 
would implement the spirit of the Washington Conference treaties and 
resolutions^ This memorandum was presently implemented in an 
agreement between Britain and the Hankow government for formal 
rendition of the British concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang to the 
Hankow regime. This was tantamount to de facto recognition. 32 
Coupled with the military laurels already won by the Nationalist armies, 
this diplomatic triumph over Britain’s imperialistic interests brought 
enormous prestige to the revolutionary cause. It was pictured as the 
unwilling but inescapable retreat of British imperialism. 

The left wing andkhe communists exploited this new prestige to swell 
the number of workers’ and peasants’ unions and to win new members 
for the Chinese Communist Party. Although the number of Com- 
munist Party members in 1927 was still small, perhaps 50,000, the vigor 
of the Party leadership at Hankow under Chen Tu-hsiu, gave it disJ 
proportionate influence. At the same time the labor, and more particu- 
larly, the peasant, unions enjoyed a remarkable growth in number and 
membership. The former claimed to have doubled their membership 
to a total of 2,500,000 in the ’single year 1926-27, and peasant unions in 
Nationalist-controlled areas claimed a membership of some 12, 000,000. 
This swelling proletarian movement gladdened the hearts of the left 
wing of the Kuomintang and of the communists, but created intense 
apprehension among all conservatives, including the right wing of the 
Kuomintang. On the surface, relations between the Kuomintang and 
the communists suggested a continued and still more intimate union. 
Actually, a rupture' was already in the making. When in March, 1927, 
Chiang K’ai-shek and others refused to attend the Central Executive 
Committee at Hankow, he was deprived of the chairmanship of the 
new Standing Committee and was replaced by Wang Ching-wei. This 
placed the radical group of the Kuomintang and the communists in 
complete control of the Hankow government. The Nationalist revolu- 
tion had not become the Red revolution, but it seemed to be headed 
toward that goal. 


53 Cf, China Year Book, 1928, ch. xii. 
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CHINA’S NEW NATIONALISM 
AND THE POWERS, 19224927 

S INCE the fate of China’s revolution after the triumph of the “Na 
tional" Soviet at Hankow in 1927 was not dependent solely upon the 
course of domestic politics, it is now appropriate to resume the story of 
China s relations with the Western powers and Japan in the years which 
followed the Washington Conference of 1921 22. 

It has been noted (Chapter 25) that the Washington Conference 
produced, among other things, a rcasscrtion of traditional American 
principles respecting China, among which were such ijlcas as equality 
of opportunity (the open door), and the territorial integrity of the Chi 
nesc state The hope was that the framework of China's so-called re 
pubheamsm could be saved from collapse, and that China herself would 
oc able to offer effective resistance to the new imperial power of Japan, 
and to the Soviet * contagion" which lurked beyond the long Smo-Rus- 
sian frontier 

To this end, as early as March, 1922, the conference powers undertook 
to execute at least some of the pledges given to China at Washington 

REVISION OF THE CHINESE TARIFF 

The first concrete accomplishment took the form of a revision of the 
Chinese tariff rates to yield an cffccuvc five percent as contemplated by 
the treaties The new rates provided a measure of financial relief to 
China by raising the specific duties to the approximate 5 percent ad 
valorem provided by the old commercial treaties, but they did not meet 
the Chinese desire voiced at Versailles and Washington that the treaty 
tariff be abolished since it limited the income of the Chinese government 
preventing higher duues for luxuries or for protection 1 


*The negotiations of the Shanghai comnussioa arc dealt with by C. S. K. Chew “The 
Revision of the Chinese Treaty Tariff in 1922, Cfuruic Soc and Pol Same Rmen 
Vll (1923) 
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THE FOREIGN POST OFFICES ' 

At Washington the powers had also agreed to relinquish the post 
offices which they had maintained on Chinese soil for many years before 
there was any adequate postal service. Before the end of 1922 die Brit- 
ish had closed their twelve post offices, the Japanese, sixty-six, the 
French, thirteen, and the United States, one. This latter had been 
maintained at Shanghai. By the Washington Conference resolution, 
the powers were still permitted to maintain post offices in leased terri- 
tories “or as otherwise specifically provided by treaty.” Under this pro- 
vision, the Japanese continued to maintain post offices in the zone of the 
South Manchuria Railway, pending further negotiations with China. 2 

THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 

In 1922, also, the Japanese fulfilled the pledge given at Washington by 
withdrawing their troops from Siberia, and the former Allied and As- 
sociated Powers terminated their control of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, thus bringing to a close the futile intervention undertaken in 1918, 
and clearing the way for such future settlements China might reach 
with whatever Russian government eventually emerged in eastern Si- 
beria. 3 

JAPAN AND SHANTUNG 

During 1922, the Sino-Japanese agreement concluded at Washington 
relative to Japan’s position in Shantung was carried into effect. Qfhus 
the political aspects of Sino-Japanese relations in Shantung had pro- 
gressed toward a substantial settlement, though Japan’s economic influ- 
ence in the province remained paramount. 4 

THE 1915 TREATIES AND NOTES 

These favorable developments in Sino-Japanese relations were bal- 
anced, however, by China’s unsuccessful efforts in 1923 to reopen the 
question of terminadon of the Sino-Japanese treaties and notes of May, 
1915. Japan was presented anew (MarchTO, 1923) with the well-worn 

3 The China Year Book,. 1925, ‘102, Sino-Japaiyae agreements on post offices arc in 
League o£ Nations, Treaty' Sews, XX, 224, 246, 278, 318. 

3 The report of John F. Stevens, president of the Inter-allied Technical Board for the 
supervision of the Chinese Eastern and' Siberian Railways, is printed in United States, 
Foreign Relations, 1923, I, 758-775. 

‘Texts of the agreements arc in Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1929), 100-101, 114-126, 
127-129. A Japanese garrison stationed at Hankow since the Revolution of 1911 was 
withdrawn in 1922. t 
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arguments Chinese delegates had used at Versailles and Washington 
Japan replied expressing her oft repeated views that the treaties had been 
s gned b) Chinas recognized government, that they were valid, and 
were not susceptible of further modification 8 

BRITAIN AND RETROCESSION OF WEI HAr WEI 
During the Washington Conference, in response to China’s demand 
for retrocession of the leased territories, the British had agreed to sur 

[ render Wei hai wet as a means of facilitating a Smo-Japanesc settlement 
on Shantung 6 Intermittent negotiations were conducted by an Anglo*, 
Chinese commission at Wei hai wei and Peking during 1923 and 1924 
but complete agreement was not reached until April 18, 1930, by which 
time the Nationalist government at Nanking had replaced the war lord 
regime at Peking The incident was suggestive again of the reluctance 
of the powers to surrender the special privilege they had acquired m 
China* 

FRANCE AND THE GOLD FRANC ISSUE 
Difficulties were also developing between China and France After 
China s entry into World War I her pa) ments on the Boxer Indemnity 
had been suspended by agreement with the Allied pow ers. Payments 
were to be resumed m 1922, at which time France desired to use the 
funds due her in paying creditors of the Banque Industrielle de Chine, 
the recent failure of which had seriously affected French prestige The 
balarce of payments if any were to go to Sino-French educational and 
charitable foundations To this China agreed, but trouble appeared 
vvvhcn the French government demanded that China pay in gold" 
wanes at a pre war rate of exchange Previous payments, determined 
by an agreement of 1905, had always been made by China in the cur 
reticles of the creditor nations The franc, however, had now deprea 
ated as a result of the war and thus France was demanding payment in 
gold a demand in which she enjoyed the support of the Boxer Protocol 
powers This impasse between China and France was far reaching in 
its results for while it continued France refused ratification of the Wash 
Wgton agreement on the conventional tariff refused to join the commis- 

‘R.T Pollard, Chnas Foreign Mason, 1917 1931 (New York, 193}) 25Z2S1 V 
Confenncr on she L,m tattoo of Armaments (Washington. 1922) 226 1070 
For pertinent documents see Arthur Balfour t letter lo Alfred Sze, Feb. 3 1922 
Brtnsh and Foreign State Papers CXVI (1922) 435 438 te« of the draft agreement of 
May 31 1923 The China Year Booh, 1924 831 837 Ban* statement on Bntami de- 
mand* rebate to We, hai we, m Parliamentary Debates 5th ser, Vol 172, 1387 teat of 
the 1930 agreement. The China Year Boohj 1931 183 4S6 
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sion to investigate extraterritoriality, or to consider relinquishment of 
the Kwangchow leasehold. Finally, in April, 1925, a compromise 
agreement was reached. Payments were to be made by China in gold 
dollars and were to be resumed as of December 1, 1924, instead of 1922. 
With this settlement at last achieved, France gave belated ratification in 
July, 1925, to the Nine-Power Open Door Treaty and to the Washing- 
ton Treaty on the Chinese tariff. The treaties thus came into full force 
on August 5, 1925. 8 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY Or/' ' . 

At the Washington Conference China had asked the powers to end 
their exercise of extraterritorial rights at the end of a limited period, 
meanwhile adopting a plan of progressive modification. A' resolution 
adopted by the conference provided for a commission to inquire into 
the practice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China, into the judicial 
system and administration of that country, and to make recommen- 
dations for improving the'system to the end that the several powers might 
be warranted “in relinquishing, either progressively or otherwise, their 
respective rights of extraterritoriality.” By May, 1923, after the Chinese 
government had undertaken at the suggestion of the United States to 
prepare translations of its codes and of other judicial data, the Peking 
administration notified the powers that it wished the commission on 
extraterritoriality to meet at Peking on November 1. A number of the 
powers, however, considered the time ill-chosen, for political chaos 
within China by die summer of 1923 had exceeded all precedent. To 
Chinese protests against rumored postponement of the conference, Secre- 
tary Hughes informed the Chinese Minister in Washington, Alfred Sze, 
that it “was idle for China to declaim, as she had at the Washington 


. 8 Relevant documents will be found in Treaties and Agreements , 1919-1929, 103-104, 
160-164; for excerpts of die 1905 correspondence on rates of exchange and methods of 
payment sec MucMurray, Treaties, I, 319;_texts of various notes in die intermittent cor- 
respondence, 1923-25, between China and France, and China and the powers are printed 
in The China Ycai Book., 1924, 841-849, and 1925, 1297-1300. By 1925 all die powers 
had agreed to a settlement by which Boxer payments in part at least were to be devoted 
to cdUcadonal and phdandtropical purposes mutually beneficial. Britain had announced 
such a policy m 1922, details being worked out by an Anglo-Chinese committee. For its 
recommendations sec The China Year Booh, 1928, 631-634. The Japanese government 
in March, 1923, agreed to devote a small part of the payments due it to cultural purposes; 
see The China Year Book., 1929-30, 669-670. The United, States by Congressional Act, 
May 21, 1924, agreed to remit to China for educational purposes, die balance of Boxer 
payments due to tlus country; see Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 132, 147, 156. 
The Netherlands proposed to devote its share for a survey of flood prevenuon measures in 
the Yellow River Valley; see The China Year Booh, 1928, 634-635. Portions of the 
Belgian and the Italian shares were also to be devoted to philanthropic. work. 
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Conference” about her sovereignty and her rights as a nation while she 
failed to provide herself with a government with national authority or 
competence to discharge its international obligations China, the Sccre 
tary added, could hardly expect foreign considcrauon while she ex 
hibited before the world inability to protect even the lives and safety of 
foreigners” 0 Accordingly the United States proposed that the com- 
mission should not meet unul November, 1924 But France had not 
as yet settled the gold franc question, nor ratified the Washington trea- 
ties, and, as a consequence, the first mecung of the extraterritorial com- 
mission was not held until January 12, 1926 10 The commission’s in- 
vestigations were limited to North China since the Canton government, 
holding that extraterritoriality hould be promptly ended without in 
\estigation, would not receive it It will be recalled that at this tune 
Soviet influence was dominant at Canton The commission’s report 
was a qualified tribute to China’s efforts in legal reform It acLoowl 
edged the new modern courts and their procedure but criticized the 
continued use of military courts and magistrates courts, m the latter of 
which no line had been drawn between judicial and administrative 
functions The commission asserted that China must entrust jusuce 
to a judiciary which shall be effectively protected against any unwar- 
ranted interference by the executive or other branches of the govern 
ment w hether ci\ il or military It was recommended that China pro- 
ceed to the completion and further revision of her modern codes, that 
she modernize her prisons, and make adequate financial provision for 
her whole judicial system Further, the commission agreed to certain 
modificauons m the consular courts, and indicated that the powers 
would consider abolition of extraterritoriality when China had made 
substantial progress on the principal reforms suggested 11 

* Uni to! States Foreign Relit out 192) I 625-626 Mr Hughes hail reference to the 
prevalence of band try tn the spring and summer of 1923 In May a group of foreigners 
ha I been k Snapped from the famous Puhow Tientsin Express Nobody but the Chinese 
appreciated the humor of a situation in wh eh the foreigners were held captive in the 
mountains of Shantung while tie question was argued whether the band ts should be 
accepted into the Chinese arm) 

The powers represented included the United Stales Belgium China, Denmark 
Fiance Creat Britain, ltal) Japan the Netherlands Norway Portugal, Spa n and Sweden. 
Silas Straw n representing the Uo led States, was cha rman China a case was presented 
by her distin&u shed )unst, W ang Ch ung bm ‘ 

Relevant documents include Memorandum of the Ch nese Commissioner on the 
Present Practice of Extra trrntonal Jurisdiction in China Great Br tain, Parhammarj 
Papert China No 1 (1927) Cmd 2797,3 11 United States Dept, of Stale Report of the 
Comm saon on Extraterritoriality tn C hi if (Washington 1926) Detailed American 
documents and correspondence wdl be found in United Stales Foreign Relation 1926 
I 966-983 



THE TARIFF CONFERENCE OF 1925 

The eventual ratification by France in 1925 of the Nine-Power Treaty 
on the Chinese tariff cleared the way for the meeting of a tariff confer- - 
ence which assembled at Peking in October, China had already re- 
iterated her position, which had made clear at the Washington Cot 
ference, that she would demand complete tariff autonomy. Within 
month tire conference had recognized “China’s right to enjoy tari 
autonomy”; had agreed to remove the tariff restrictions contained in tf 
treaties, and to accept the Chinese National Tariff Law as of January 
1929. China on her part agreed to the effective abolidon of li /{in as c 
this date. 12 * 

NATIONALISM AND ANTI-FOREIGNISM o-’ 

In the three years from 1922 to 1925 the solution of the Chinese prob- 
lem for which the Washington Conference was supposed to provide had 
not been achieved. Indeed, .conditions within China seemed to grow 
worse rather than better. It was abundantly clear, as Secretary Hughes 
had said to Minister Sze in 1923, that China had shown no disposition 
to put her house in order, that she had no discernible government, and 
that consideration could not be expected from the powers unril China 
herself showed' some regard for the duties as well as privileges of nation- 1 
hood. Yet as early as June, 1924, in a note addressed to the Washington • 
treaty powers the Chinese government “seemed to imply that the pro- j 
gram adopted at Washington should be scrapped,” and that without ( 
more ado China should be accorded full equality among the nations liVj 
This view was unacceptable, teethe Washington; powers. Nevertheless, ! 
whilFpoIitical confusion and the failure of the Chinese to create a na- 
tional government appeared to justify the powers in clinging to the 
treaty rights, the emergence of a new Chinese nationalism was making, 
of the treaties an issue which the powers would be forced to meet re- 
gardless of China’s good faith or their own desires.' 11 

The appearance of a new and vigorous nationalism associated with 

“Documents and. statements on the 1925-26 tariff conference are printed in The China 
Year Book, , 1920. See also the correspondence in United States, Foreign Relations, 1925, 

I, 833-835; 1926, 1, 793-862. The most complete -study of the history of the conventional 
tariff in China is Stanley F: Wright, China's Smuggle for Tariff Autonomy, 1843-1938 
(Shanghai, 1938); aspects of the problem that developed in the twentieth- century are 
coveted in chapters v-vii. 

“Pollard, China's Foreign Relations, 1917-1931, 269. 

11 Chinese police methods and the conduct of many of the Chinese courts in practice 
- made reasonable, from the standpoint of Western trader and diplomat, the unwillingness 
of the Western powers to surrender- their special privileges. 
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the revitalized Kuomintang, the labor and peasant unions, the student 
movement, and the new cultural renaissance have already been discussed 
(Chapter 29) In so far as these movements were concentrated in the 
great treaty ports, they were bound sooner or later to clash with foreign 
business interests In particular the nationalism o£ the Chinese student 
movement was both anti imperialistic and anu-Christian 13 More than 
an> pronouncements from the governments cither at Peking or Canton, 
it was the agitaUon by the students which aroused and directed the fury 
of the Chinese populace in the treaty ports against the foreigners and 
the system they represented This new Chinese popular nationalism 
drew no fine distinctions All the treaty powers were looked upon 
as obnoxious imperialists, whether the imperialism stopped at consular 
jurisdiction or whether, as in the case of Japan, it contemplated the 
alienation of substantial portions of Chinese territory ” 58 Thus it was 
that while China as late as 1925 had failed to create a respectable national 
government her people, particularly on the coast, had achieved an un 
raistakable national consciousness sensitivcjo all the indignities real and 
imaginary which China, a quasi-colonial area, had suffered at the hands 
of the powers 

THE SHANGHAI AFFAIR, MAY 30, 1925 
On May 30 1925, a Chinese mob in the International' Settlement at 
tractcd by student agitators declaiming against labor conditions in Jopa 
nesc cotton mills w as fired upon by Sikh and Chinese constables. The 
order to fire, given by a police inspector of British nationality, resulted 
m the death of nine Chinese Chinese anger at this “inexcusable out 
rage took the form of a general strike supported by virtually all sec- 
tions of the populace. Business in Shanghai was at a standstill and re- 
mained so during most of the summer lT However, repercussions of 
the May 30 incident were not confined tq Shanghai Anti foreign out 
breaks resulung in loss of life and property damage occurred at widely 


“The aim Christian aspect* of the undent movement which wese particularly Urol'S 
from 1922 u> 1927 are explained b) 1) the association of Christianity with the un- 
penaluoc powers responsible for the unequal treaties 2) the developing interest 
Chinese students in science and philosophies of skepticism, 3) the cooservat sm and w 
tolerance of some of the missionaries, 4) the persistence of Confuaan philosophy and 
tradition and 5) the growing influence of communism The subject is discussed in dct»d 
“ psao-kwang Wu, The International Aspect of the Missionary Movement tit Chins 
(Baltimore 1930) 


"A. Whitney Cr £ 
1938). 38S ?86, and 
284 


iswold The Tar Eastern Policy of the United Stoles (New Votk, 
Chang Tun->o. “American Imperialism, Ppetfie Affairs HI (1930), 


"The China Year Booh, 1926 9 19 ff 
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separated points spreading far into the interior, even to Chungking. 
The most serious disturbances took place, as was to be expected, in the 
Canton area, the headquarters of the Soviet-dominated Kuomintang. 
A few foreigners and more than a hundred Chinese were killed when 
Chinese demonstrators paraded, June 23, on the Shakee bund opposite 
the British and French concessions on the island of Shameen. Cantom 
instituted a successful boycott of all British goods, and a general strike! 
of Chinese workmen paralyzed business in British Hongkong. Not a* 
houseboy or cook remained in the palatial homes of Hongkong’s mil- 
lionaires. 18 In the face of these “alarming developments” relations be- 
tween China and the Washington treaty powers reached a new high - 
point of tension. In general, while the foreign merchants, whether 
British, Japanese, French, or' American, protested that fotce had been 
used only in defense of their lives and property, their governments, 
puzzled as to what course to pursue, fell back on the customary appeal 
to the sanctity of treaties and China’s obligation to protect foreigners 
and their property. Doubtless many informed Chinese also believed 
in the sanctity of treaties, but in new treaties among equals, and not in 
the old unequal treaties, a product of the nineteenth century. Even the 4 
moribund Peking government protested the May 30 incident, 19 asking * 
a complete revision of the treaties in the name “of the legitimate na- 
tional aspirations of the Chinese people.” 

THE CANTON SOVIET AND THE POWERS 

When therefore in 1926 the Nationalists at Canton were preparing for 
the northern march, they were able to capitalize not only upon the un- 
happy events just related but also upon a long series of blunders by 
which the principal pov/ers had shaped their policies toward China. 
World War I had already, done much to destroy the prestige of the white 
man in the Far East. After the war there was the failure to apply the 
Wilsonian program, of equality and self-determination to Asiatic peo- 
ples. Then in 1919 came the failure to restore Kiaochow to China. 
Lastly, the Washington Conference, while voicing the principle of Chi- 
nese sovereignty, perpetuated the unequal treaties under a modest pro- 
gram of prospective revisions The net effect, as we have seen, though 


v ’The..Ch:na Year Book, 1926, 965 8,; United States, Foreign Relations, 1925, 1, 6-37- 
721, 739-760. See also the excellent study by Lennox A. Mills, British Rule in Eastern 
Asia (Minneapolis, 1942) . It should be noted that popular anti-foreign outbreaks, boy- 
cotts, etc , were not entirely spontaneous. There svas often much organized intimidation 
of the populace. 

10 The China Year Book, 1926, 930. 
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not wittingly designed by the powers, was to drive Sun Yat sen to make 
anti imperialism a clarion call o£ the Nationalist revolution 50 
From 1915 to 1925 the principal target of the Nauonalist invective was 
Japan, from 192? to 1927 it was Great Britain The grearand British 
strike and boycott at Hongkong and Canton continued for fifteen 
months under the ITv ely inspiration o f the Cant on Na tionalists, a govern 
ment which both Britain and theotfieTWashington treaty powers had 
consistently refused to recognize Indeed, when the strike and boycott 
were ended, u was Canton which made the deciston, not because it 
wished to placate British feeling but in order to gain strength for the 
contemplated northern expedition Meanwhile the powers knew not 
what course to pursue since the end of the unequal treaties was dc 
manded not only by the communists and the left wing of the Kuomm 
tang but also by conservatives and militarists, including Chung Kai 
shek3‘ 

THE ANTI BRITISH CAMPAIGN AT HANKOW 
The drive of revoluuonary forces against Bnush imperialism, so sue 
cessfully begun at Canton, was continued with like success at Hankow 
when in December, 1926, the Nationalist capital moved there from 
Canton A general strike of industrial labor in the Wuhan ciues called 
in November was followed by mass demonstrauons, and Nationalist 
orators intensified the anti British crusade The agitauon was so effee 
tive that on December 18, 1926, the British government proposed that 
the Washington treaty powers 1) legalize what Canton was already 
doing, by agreeing lo immediate collection of the Washington surtaxes, 
2) recognize and deal with regional governments, 3) implement a grant 
of tariff autonomy immediately upon China’s promulgation of a na 
Uonal tariff, and 4) seek to develop better rdaUons with China even 
while no nauonal government existed 23 
Britain s gesture of concession, far from satisfy ing the Nationalists, 
spurred them to new outbursts of fury The British policy was dc 
scribed as a design to weaken China by creaung regional governments, 
and by encouraging militarists to seize the ports and to profit by collec 
tion of the proposed surtaxes 24 

Meanw hile, before the powers could reply to the British proposal, die 

* Vinous aspects of the Nationalist movement axe abl? discussed m H P MacNW 
ChiBits \eto Nationalism nod Other Essays (Shaa„hai 1925) 

3 Pcflaid China t Foreign Kclat oat 29> 

“Text in Treauei and Agreement, J9i9 1929 185-192. 

See detailed Amen cm d plomatic correspondence. United States. Foreign Kekuocs 
JS26 I 618 653 
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anti-British crusade on the upper Yangtze had been carried still further. 
During the first week of- January, 1927, under the threat of mob vio- 
lence, the British abandoned their concessions in Hankow and Kiu- 
kiang. Both concessions were immediately taken over for administra- 
tive purposes by the Chinese. Likewise, without waiting for action by 
the powers, whatever Chinese groups happened to be in control of the 
treaty ports applied the surtaxes without further ado. In January, this 
developing situation brought forth hurried assurances from the Japa- 
nese government and the American government expressing sympathy 
with China’s “just aspirations” and indicating willingness to aid then- 
attainment in an orderly fashion. 21 In the light of this rising tide of 
nationalism. Great Britain, already disposed to find a new basis for her 
relations with China, concluded agreements with the Nationalists dur- 
ing February and March, 1927, handing over the Hankow and Kiu- 
kiang concessions to China. 25 

THE NANKING INCIDENT, 1927 

Almost immediately following these agreements, Britain’s policy of 
conciliadon faced new trials at Nanking late in March. No sooner had 
the old southern capital been captured by the Nationalists than it be- 
came the scene of violent and seemingly premeditated attacks by 
Kuomintang troops upon foreign persons and property. American, 
Bridsh, French, Italian, and Japanese nationals were killed, wounded, 
or subjected to less fatal outrageous treatment. Foreign property was 
looted. Nor was there an end to these doings of the Kuomintang sol- 
diery undl British and American gunboats laid a protective barrage 
about the properdes of the Standard Oil Company where surviving 
foreigners had taken refuge. 2 ® The United States, England, France, 
Italy, and Japan demanded (April 11) apology, reparadons, and guaran- 
tees for the future. 21 China’s reply was evasive, but despite this the 
powers did not press for an immediate setdement. To have done so 
would have strengthened the radical wing of the Kuomintang-Soviet 
leaders at Hankow. Actually the powers were hoping for the success 
of a new, conservative, and non-Soviet national regime at Nanking. 


“Texts in Japan Chronicle, weekly, Jan. 27, 1927; Treaties and Agreements, 1919- 
1929, 193-197; United States, Foreign Relations, 1927, II, -14 ff. 

a Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 203-215. This left at Hankow only the Japa- 
nese and French concessions, the German having been surrendered in 1917 and the 
Russian in 1920. 

w Arnold J. Toynbee, ed., Survey of International Affairs, 1927 , 382-391. 

21 Toynbee, 392; Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 216; United States, Foreign 
Relations, 1917, 11, 146-235. 
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It was with this gov crnmcnt at Nanking a year later (February 26, 

1928) that a settlement of the Nanking incident was concluded 23 

PEKING AND TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 
During the advance of the Nationalists on Hankow and Nanking, the 
war lord government at Peking had continued to bid for popular favor 
ar home by an almost equally aggressive assertion of China’s right to be 
nd of the old treaties Between 1925 and 1928 Peking was as much 
\conccrncd with the question of the treaties as were the Nationalists of 
Ithe south The chief difference by in the fact that while the Nation 
Mists did not hesitate to use violence against the foreigners, Peking was 
/disposed to seek new treaties through diplomacy. In this, if m nothing 
(else, us work was eminently significant 

Peking s first success was a new treaty of commerce with Austria, 
October 19 1925 confirming the wartime ending of Austria's extra 
territorial rights. a A second treaty betw ceil equals was concluded with 
Finland October 29 1926 *° Encouraged by these minor successes dur 
mg 1926 Peking became bolder asserting its right, when certain daises 
of a given treaty were sub)cct to revision, to demand revision of the en 
tire treaty, and failing this, to abrogate the treaty by unilateral action.* ‘ 
^This polio was first applied to Belgium In November, 1926, China 
.announced bv presidential mandate the abrogation of the Belgian treaty, 
That countrj having refused China’s demand for complete revision As 
a result, m January, 1927, Belgium indicated her willingness to negotiate 
a new treaty n In August, 1927, the Peking gcneroment, still further 
i emboldened after some correspondence with France gave notice that 
lihe Franco-Chinese commercial conventions of 1886-1887 and 1895 were 
no longer regarded as in effect. France, too, then agreed to join in 
negotiations for a new convention on the understanding that the old 
conventions would remain m force in the interim period The nego- 
nauons continued until Peking fell to the Nationalist armies in 1923 33 
Peking «as also able to inmate negouauons with Japan for revision of 

*T nates and Agreements 1919 1929 216-226 David Hr^n Jones, Iran* JJ Kellogg 
(New York 1937) 215 219 Pollard, China t Tore gn Relauont 307 
League of N» I10 ns Treaty Senes Vol 55 9 
M Nauons, Treaty Senei Vol 67 Jf> 

Most of the old treaties with China pronded for periodic revision of specified clauses 
St *** Jvquest of cither contracting party to 1926 Pelang appealed not only to this P 10- 
vistott hut also to the ptuiaple oi rebut 1 1 tuntibut (Pollard China s foreign Relation! 

“United States, fore gn Relations 2926 I 984 1000 and TAe China Year Book, 192S 
785 86 

China Year Book 1929 1930 830 31 
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CHINA, 1927-1931. THE NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT AND THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE RUSSIAN ORIENTATION 

I N THE year 1927 control of the Nationalist revolution was lost by 
the coalition of the left wing of the Kuomintang and the commu- 
nists The new masters were to be the Kuomintang conservatives led 
by Chiang K'ai shek Under their guidance, the revolution became in 
certain of its aspects a counterrevolution, and the Russian-Soviet orienta- 
tion was discarded in favor of new alignments with the Western capi- 
talistic states and Japan The processes by which this change came 
about necessitate some further discussion of Russo-Chincse relations. 

After 1920, Russia s relations with China were twofold There was 
the phase (already related in Chapter 29) in which Soviet Russia and 
the Chinese communists brought aid and comfort to Sun Yat sen and 
the Kuomintang at Canton and later at Hankow At the same tune, 
Russia, after discouraging beginnings, succeeded also in establishing 
formal relauons with the government of Peking* Mongolia and 
North Manchuria are the keys to this phase of llie story. 

THE OUTER MONGOLIAN PUZZLE 
The general confusion prevailing in Outer Mongolia from 1919 to 
1921 was a particularly serious obstacle to Chinese rccogmuon of the 
Sov icts Outer Mongolia, it will be recalled, had achieved autonomy is 
1912 at the time of the republican revolution in China Then, in 1919, 
China taking advantage of the general chaos in Siberia and thd border 
lands succeeded m briefly rc-establuhing her military ascendancy, 
largelv limited to the city of Urga, and more uneasily maintained in 
some other areas of the territory 2 This w as accomplished by a Chinese 
general, Hsu Shu tseng, an able and unscrupulous marauder, who was 

1 The Russian, suffered from fewer diplomatic ini ibiUons lhan did the Wet tern powers 
and Japan Entarn, tr mil be recalled dd not approach the Nationalises d reed) ppJ 
formally until the affair of the Hankow and Kmkiang concessions in 1927 
R. T Pollard, China' 4 Foreign Rdanoat (New York 1933), 118 119 
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affiliated with the notorious pro-Japanese Anfu clique in Peking. Hsu’s 
, exploits drove the local Mongol princes into the arms of a White Rus- 
sian soldier of fortune, one Baron von Ungern Sternberg, who also had 
Japanese backing. The maraudings of this brigand and his motley 
army of mercenaries opened the way for the Living Buddha of Urga, 
as nominal ruler of the area, to declare Outer and Inner Mongolia an 
empire, and to declare himself die emperor. It thus appeared that the 
Mongols wanted independence; von Sternberg wanted to attack the 
Soviets, and the Chinese wanted to reassert their control. 3 Behind this 
rather amazing confusion stemming from outside Mongolia were im- 
portant political phenomena within thd country. Here there were two 
rather distinct though related movements. 1) The traditional conserva- 
tive leadership in Outer Mongolia was rapidly passing from the ineffec- 
tive hands of the princes to the hands of ecclesiastical functionaries of 
the Lama Church. The Urga Living Buddha, already referred to, was 
grossly incompetent, being far gone with syphilis, but the Church as an 
institudon was from this time forward to prove itself a much more 
centralized and well-organized bulwark of the whole conservadve so- 
ciety in Mongolia than were the princes. 2) Moreover, there was al- 
ready in Mongolia a revolutionary independence movement as well as 
, the conservative independence movement. The interaction between 
these two movements became an essential part of later developments. 
For the time being, however (that is, for the period 1919 - 1921 ), it was 
the Russians who clarified the picture. They invaded Mongolia, exe- 
cuted von Sternberg, and stood by while the Mongols set up a Peoples’ 
Revolutionary Government. This government in turn requested Rus- 
sia to assist in restoring peace between the new Mongolian state and 
China. 4 

THE MISSION OF ADOLPH A. JOFFE 

Soviet assistance in the creation of this “independent” Mongolia 
widened still further the breach between China and Russia.”-' It was 
now clear that Mongolia had been detached from China, partly as a 
result of Russian intervention, and also as a result of efforts made by the 
Mongols themselves to achieve their own independence. Nevertheless, 
it was not Russia’s desire that this should prevent efforts toward a re- 
sumption of formal Sino-Russian relations. 

For this purpose, Adolph A. Joffe, among the ablest of the early Soviet 

’Pollard, China's Foreign Relations, 162-163. t 

1 George Stewart, The White Armies of Russia. (New York, 1933), 400-405. 

c Treaties ami Agteements, 1919-1929, 102-103. 
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diplomats, armed at Peking m August 1922. Chinese intellectual* re 
cencd him with enthusiasm, the government, with considerable re 
serve Jolles objectives were 1) to establish diplomatic relations, 2) 
to preserve the new Russian influence in Mongolia, and 3) to salvage 
Russian interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway which the Chtnese 
assumed to have been surrendered by the L M. Karahhan declarations 
of Soviet policy toward China in 1919 and 1920 6 Wellington Koo 
Peking s Foreign Minister, wanted a Russian withdrawal from Mon- 
golia as a precedent to any negotiation joffe countered w ith the accu- 
sation that China permitted White Russians to use Chinese soil as a 
base for attacking the Russian people n This was for Peking an em- 
barrassing thrust, for at the time Manchuria, where most of the White 
Russians were, was controlled not by any authority in Peking but by 
Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war lord, vv ho asserted his independence 
whenever it suited his purposes to do so This gave point to Joffcs 
second thrust that the Chinese Eastern Railway was being ruined by 
die economic and financial policies of its manager Boris Ostroumoff, a 
White Russian, who had been appointed in 1920 by the Russo-Asiaoc 
Bank, successor to the Russo-Chinese Bank The Bank was the osten 
sible guardian of the interests of the original French and other stock 
holders in the Chinese Eastern Railway Company 7 When Koo re 
called that Russia had already voluntarily renounced the works of 
imperialism, Jotfe made haste to explain that Russia had not surrendered 
all her interests in China but rather only those which denied from the 
predatory and violent policy of the Tsar s.” All Russia s legal rights 
remained unnl such time as they were surrendered by Russia or unul 

*Rus an polity a, announced by Chichersn m 1918 appeared to concede Chinas cx 
dun e paiibcaf rights in the railway zone while reserving Russia » fin a n cia l and economic 
ngh s The hmakhan note cl October 2 1920 asserted a> "null and void alt the treaties 
concluded w h China by the former governments of Russ a," and suggested among other 
thm„s, a special treaty on the Chinese Eastern Rad way See R. T Pollard Cbnai 
Fore gn Kelt o ns 1917 1931 (New lork, 1933) 124 7 129 30 135 7 It would scan 
that the differ ace between the Karakhan declarations of So set policy toward China and 
other more cauoous Russian statements can be to some extent explained by the fact that 
Karakhan »a identified with the Trotsky snog for which he was later purged. The 
Trotsky world revolution Mew bold ng to the likelihood or at least the desirabil tf of » 
comp at o erturn of the existing world order allowed for more reckless and sweeping 
denunciations of old treaties while the Stalin view which was already beginning to shape 
the future policy of revolution w thin a given country required more cauuon in the word 
ing of su ementx dealing w th external rights and treaties. 

’Ac the Washington Conference China had defeated the efiorts of the powers to estab- 
lish uucrnational control of the railway but the powers in turn had ins4ted b> resolution 
that 1) China gise better protection to the 1 ne 2) China was responsible for the obbgi 
bons toward the foreign stockholders, bondholders, and creditors of the Ene. £«* 
lereoce oa tie Ltmuat on of Armament 13 6-80 1502-04 
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new and mutually, satisfactory agreements were negotiated. The policy 
enunciated by Joffe could appear at first glance to be a mere reassertion 
of the political significance of the Chinese Eastern Railway to- Russia,- 
and thus identical in principle with the earlier policy of the tsars, but 
- closer examination compels recognition of a distinction between Russian 
surrender of political rights and Russian efforts to retain economic in- 
terests in the Chinese Eastern Railway. In January, 1923, the Joffe 
negotiations came to an end. Joffe left for Shanghai to meet Sun Yat-sen 
(see p. 511) having first advised Koo that the time had come for China 
to choose between Russia’s Whites and Reds. s 
■ During 1923, the rigid, stand-fast status quo policy of the great pow- 
ers, plus a train- of events in the Far East played direcdy into the hand; 
of Soviet policy. Joffe’s meeting with Sun at Shanghai was a preface tc 
the remarkable growth of Soviet influence in the Kuomintang. More- 
.over, Joffe’s subsequent visit to Japan suggested a rapprochement in 
Russo-Japanese relations. In Siberia the Soviet position had been 
strengthened in November of 1922 when the Far Eastern Republic for- 
mally joined the Soviet Union. 3 Finally, in the late spring of 1923 the 
inability of Peking to protect_foreign lives and property in China sug- 
gested the possibility of intervention by the Western powers. Accord- 
inglyj China was in no position to refuse further, Russian overtures 
when in September, 1923, L. M. Karakhan, tire new Russian envoy, 
arrived at Peking. i 

THE RUSSO-CHINESE TREATY, 1924 

Not until May 31, 1924, were the subsequent Koo-Karakhan nego- 
tiations crowned with success in a treaty and supplementary agreements 
through which the two powers resumed formal relations. 10 - Russia 
gave up her extraterritorial rights and her concessions at Tientsin and 
Hankow. The Russian legation and consulates were restored; prop- 
erty of the Orthodox Church was turned over 'to the Russian govern- 
ment; Russia’s remaining shares of the Boxer Indemnity were to be 
devoted to education of the Chinese people; Russia recognized China’s 
sovereignty in .Outer Mongolia and a commission was to arrange for 
the withdrawal of Russian troops. Concerning the Chinese Eastern 
Railway it was agreed; that the line was a “purely commercial enter- 
prise"; that Chinese sovereignty prevailed in the railroad zone; that 

s Pollard, China's Foreign Relations, 172-177. 

3 Sec H. K. Norton, The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia (London, 1923), and Louis 
Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vois., New York, 1930), I, 373; II, 531. 

“ Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 133-1-M; Harriet L. Moore, Soviet Far Eastern 
Policy (Princeton, 1935), 156-167. 
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THE RUSSO-MANCHURIAN AGREEMENT, 1924 
W .he Chinese «-» I 

of Chang Twin, over wh.ch a. thc Ume P^ „ tmlh 
Karakhan negouated (September 20 192-1) a sepaxate ag 
the Manchurian d.cta.nr" Though 

this agreement followed in general the previous T C ““S ^ 

The agreements, houever, did not solve ninth, ng D“ "S 
1926 Sino-Russian relauons, as they resolved about the , , 

Railway and ssere aggras ated by one dispute after a ”° lh “' S J 

svorse “ Moreoser, b, 1926 the Pekmg government was mo ^-8^ 
trolled b, die pro-Russ, an wchun. b C hang 

Bolshes lb Chang Tso-l,n of Manchuria Once 
asked for die recall of harakhan, and announced that he '' J , 
North China of Bolshes. k influence Russia, however, n 

accept this reverse svith equanimity, for at Canton her ,r, "“ e “ c 
creasing steadily and, as die reader ssrll recall (Chapter 29), 
paramount sshen the Nauooahsts removed their capital to Han , 
January 1 1927 * 

HANKOW VERSUS NANKING 
Having traced China's relations with the powers (Chapter 30) a “ 
Peking s particular difficulties with Russia, we may now rc * um 
narrative of the Nationalist revolution. The reader is already a 

Protests were lodged at Peking against the railway agreement by 
Bank, Japan. France, and the Umied States all of whom dinned a fioanoal in 
the line United States, Foreign Relations 1924 I 482 513 ' * 19JJ* 

“Text in Moore. Sorrel For Extern Pol cy 168 174 Trttliet end Agrtementr 

1929 148 152 _ iqR204 

“For the na-urc of these disputes see Pollard Ciina’i Fortign K ,~ ai x\l 

“The “pro-Russuo" and “a no Bolshevik” attitudes o£ Feng and 
arc unlc sundable. Feng though a war lord represented a Chinese nanonalnmj^ 
d inland having no secure access to a treaty port through which to 


from abroad. Feng therefore was rceepuve to deals with Russia for the ‘ " 3 . 
by an overland route. Thu consideration was much more important 
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^ oon on Fengs part to deal with Russ a because of s} mpathy 
Chang, on the other hand depended primarily on the Japanese in the ^msdl mtt , 


foreign arms, and while m any case there w 
Russian arms, his acuse ana Bo-shevist attitude w 
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that dissension had been obvious in the Kuomintang-coramuhist united 
front from the beginning. These divisions were intensified once the 
Nationalists, victorious on the battlefield, were able to move the govern- 
ment to Hankow. 15 Conservative, propertied members of the Kuomin- 
tang, apprehensive because of the growth' of labor and peasant unions 
bent on industrial and rural reform, foresaw that the Nationalist move- 
ment under Russian inspiration was leading to independence and social 
revolution instead of to “an independent China in which the people 
would be docile.” 15 Therefore, once the Nationalists had reached the 
Yangtze, the gulf between the right and left wings became wider. In- 
stead of the two groups seeking accommodation in a mutually accepta- 
ble and truly national program, they moved farther apart. Hankow, 
it will be remembered, dropped Chiang K’ai-shek from membership of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, and threatened 
to deprive him of his military powers. Chiang in turn defied Hankow 
His troops were soon in control of the wealthy Shanghai area, and b) 
April he was able to set up at Nanking a government rivalling the 
Hankow regime. 17 


EXIT COMRADE BORODIN 


At this point, events in Peking rather than on the Yangtze determined 
the immediate future of the Nationalist cause which seemed so hope- 
lessly divided. As a result of raids on the Russian embassy in Peking, . 
carried out on April 6 by order of Chang Tso-lin, it was revealed that] 
Borodin, the chief Russian adviser to Hankow, was under direct orders 
from Moscow, and that the Communist International had approved 
plans for the sovietization of China. is . Peking promptly broke relations 


15 Hankow, 600 miles inland on the Yangtze from Shanghai, was with its sister cities o£ 
Wuchang and Hanyang the greatest urban center of interior China. They were known 
collectively as the Wuhan cities. Because of their early industrial development and their 
large laboring population, they constituted a strategic center in the revolutionary plans 
of the left wing. 

“Lawrence K. Rosinger, China’s Crisis (New York, 1945), 13. 

17 These seemingly dear and definite moves were the external manifestations of far more 
involved political struggles in which many of the details are still obscure. It is clear, 
however, that the dropping of Chiang from the Central Executive Committee must be 
seen in the light of earlier events. Toward the end of January, 1927, Chiang had refused 
to go to Hankow, insisting that the Central Executive Committee meet at Nanchang where 
he had his own military headquarters. The Central Executive Committee therefore had 
at least a technical rea son for dropping him for insubordination to a party decision. 
Thereupon Chiang made a deai with Chen Tiao-yuan, war-lord of Anhui, moved his 
troops down die Yangtze, and got into negotiation with the Shanghai merchants, who 
agreed to back him for leadership of the Kuomintang on terms which were understand- 
able to the merchants and bankers. 

“Texts in Chinese Sac. and Pol , Science Review, XI (1927), 193-272. 
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with Moscow These and other revelations brought to an end the 
Russian orientation. It was now generally accepted that Borodin had 
plotted to overthrow the Kuomintang ard to establish 3 communist 
state. Borodin his corps of advisers, Eugene Chen, and others fled to 
Russia where they were soon followed by Madam Sun, the widow of 
Sun Yat sen 

Cleansed of the Russian influence, the Kuomintang was sail a house 
divided against itself Right and left wings were still irreconcilable. 
Neither the victories of the Nationalist armies over Chang Tso-lin nor 
the resentment occasioned when in May and June Japan sent more than 
4 000 troops to guard her interests in Shantung served to weld the Party 
together In August the intra party estrangement was eased when 
Chiang K ai shek went into temporary exile in Japan He returned in 
November to head again the Nationalist armies. The resulting regime 
which emerged at Nanking was one in which the Kuomintang con- 
servative* had the upper hand Moreover, the Use of force by Chiang 
at Shanghai to suppress the communists, left wing elements, and labor 
unions gave warning that the social phases of the revolution were to 
be curbed Chiang s repressive policy on this occasion was soon to be 
come a major left wing point of historical reference, and was thus to 
develop a significant bearing on future relations between the right 
wing of the Kuomintang and the varying parties and groups of the left. 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AT NANKING, 1927 

The National government of China which was progressively taking 
shape at Nanking toward the close of 1927 was to prove by far the most 
substant al China had known since the time of Yuan Shih k ai Many 
factors contributed to this stability The new government played very 
successfully on the name of Sun Yat sen the patron saint of the revolu- 
tion and his philosophy of the state San Mm Chu l Its armies had 
already proved their superiority Its treasury was financed by the Chi 
nesc bourgeoisie m particular the bankers of Shanghai Moreover, the 
| foreign capitalistic powers, since the retreat of the Russians, looked 
lupon the new government with some favor Its bureaucracy of civil 
^servants had already acquired some experience at Canton and Hankow 
Lastly when in 1928 its armies drove Chang Tso-lin from Peking Nan 
king was accorded diplomatic recognition by the Western powers and 
Japan 19 

“The best general reference tor ihu penod a H. F MacNaxr, China tn RenoUinoa 
(Chicago, 1931) See also P M. A. Luicbarger Goicmmcni ,n Republican Cbna (hew 
York, 1938) 
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prisonment of workers, peasants, and students who had been arose m 
the left wing of the resolution, the expulsion of the communists from 
the Kuommtang, and suppress.on of the labor and peasant moaemenls. 
The official slogan of this reign of terror svas suppression of communism 
and communists Actually what svas taking place was much more than 
this The purpose of the right sving Kuommtang, now in the saddle, 
was to eradicate from party and government not only the communists 
but also all liberal elements interested in fundamental, political 
and social reform. The processes of reorganization which had been 
effected at Canton in 1925-24 were undone "In the new Kuonuntans 
as it now appeared at Nanking "there would hase been no place lot 
Sun Yat sen 


NANKING THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
The National Government as it was established at Nanking (1927 28) 
was created by and was responsible to the now purged Kuommtang 
Its constitution (1928-31) was the so-called First Organic Law of the 
Nauonal Government Under this instrument power was concentrated 
at the top and w as exercised through five yuan (departments or din 
sions), rather than the three— legislative, executive, and^udiaal— com 
mon to Western government Finally there was no .parliamentary 
body Until 1931 the president of the National Government exercise 
extensive powers controlled by a council of state The system was al 
tered somewhat in 1931 when the Kuommtang promulgated a pro- 
v lsional constitution Under this the president lost practically all power 
to the Executive Yuan 21 


THE FIVE FOLD DIVISION OF POWERS 
The five fold division of powers known as the yuan, s ystem was a 
distinctive feature of Sun Yat sen s political plan The Executive Yuan 
was in a sense the cabinet of the Nauonal Government. 

The Legislative Yuan, a body of eighty-eight members, was neither 
a parliament nor a legislature as die term is commonly understood m 
the West Basically its function was research and the drafting of tegis- 
lauon 


"LavrenceK Rosinger ChuutpCnat (New YorL, 19-15), 14 . 

“The pnne pie o£ party rule and not the people > rule is expressed in Art. I “ rf 
First Organic Law “The Nauonal Government shall administer affairs ot the n**°“ undcr 
the direction and supervision of the Kuonunlang For descriptions of the organization 
of the National Government see Shih Chao y ng and Chang Chi hsien editors, * 
Chine, e Year Boo* I9J6 37 223 362 946 955 Linebarger, Government in Rcfutf*** 
China 173 182 
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The Judicial Yuan comprised the Supreme Court, Administrative 
Court, the Ministry of Justice, and a Commission for the Disciplinary 
Punishment of Public Functionaries. It dealt with cases of government 
personnel in the civil service. 

The Examination Yuan was concerned with applying a merit system 
to all government officials, excepting the top political positions. There 
were two divisions in this yuan: the Examination Commission and the 
Ministry of Personnel. Merit systems are of course difficult to apply 
even in the most advanced democracies and in circumstances where 
there is a real will to make them work. It is not surprising then that in 
contemporary China the work of the Examination Yuan has not been 
outstanding/. Merit alone apart from considerations of hewing to the 
party line, be it Kuomintang or Communist, is not an effective key to 
the doors of public office. 

The last of the five divisions, the Control Yuan, suggests the Censorate 
in Old China. Its functions; as that of its ancient predecessor, was to 
denounce (in the modern sense bring suit) against irresponsible officials. 
It also included a Ministry of Audit. s 

Because of the political, social, and economic conditions of stress 
which have prevailed in China in recent decades, it is impossible as yet 
J to pass considered judgment on the effectiveness of the division of pow- 
ers under the yuan system. Certainly the “elaborate 'scheme of bu- 
reaucratic departmentalization” was too cumbersome to permit ready 
adjustment to circumstances of foreign war and domestic revolution. 
Furthermore, the relative effectiveness of Chinese government at this 
time is to be attributed not so much to constitutional forms as to the 
greatest concentration of military power since 1911.“ 

THE PERIOD OF POLITICAL TUTELAGE 

In the summer of 1928, when Peking had fallen to the Nationalists, ' 
the Kuomintang instituted formally a Program of Political Tutelage. 
Sun Yat-sen, it will be remembered, had foreseen the revolution as pass- 
ing through"three stages: military rule, political tutelage, and lasdy, con- 
stitutional democracy. Once Kuomintang armies had taken Peking, 
and the government had been established at Nanking, the first or mili- 
tary period was considered to be ended; the period of political tutelage 
had begun. Thus only parts of Sun Yat-sen’s program were imple- 
mented, with the result that his program as a whole cannot be said to ' 

^The growth of China’s armies is suggested by the following figures. Men under 
arms: 1912, -100,000; 1929, 1,600,000; 1930, 2,600,000, exclusive of Red armies and 
communist bands. United States, Foreign Relations, 1930, If, 
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have been given a fair trial. Whereas Sun had co-operated with all 
elements who supported the National revolution, the men who con- 
trolled Nanking after 1927 held that China’s education for democracy 
during the period of tutelage must be left solely to the Kuomintang. 
This attitude was a reflection of the chief elements in the Party after 1 
the expulsion or the subordination of liberals and left-wingers in 1927. 

NANKING AS A “NATIONAL” GOVERNMENT 

The fact that the Nanking regime was known as theiNational Govern- 
ment suggested that it was national as Western peoples usually un- 
derstand that term. Only in a limited sense was this true. As the ad- 
ministration which was soon recognized by the powers, it was the Na- 
tional Government, but in a geographical sense it was not master of 
all of China Proper within the Wall. Its power was based primarily on 
the lower Yangtze and diminished as it radiated into more remote areas. 
The Peking area was controlled by Generals Yen Hsi-shan and Feng 
' Yu-hsiang, two erstwhile northern militarists who had joined the Na- 
tionalist cause. Nanking’s control in Manchuria was nominal and de- 
pendent on the good will of Chang Hsueh-liang, the Young Marshal. 23 
In the same way, a number of southern and western provinces within 
the Wall gave no more than nominal recognition to Nanking. Yet 
even with these qualifications Nanking ruled a larger area than any 
government since the collapse of the Yuan Shih-k’ai military regime.. 
The immediate force making possible this wider but not inclusive ter- 
ritorial control was the power of the Nationalist army under Chiang 
K’ai-shek. Nationalist soldiers, as a result of indoctrination and train- 
ing, possessed fighting qualities and a revolutionary spirit completely 
lacking among the troops of the old-type war-lords. It is significant too 
that their leader, Chiang K’ai-shek, had risen to prominence, “not as a j 
civilian politician, but as a soldier.” At this time there was no con-’ 
elusive evidence that as generalissimo in the National Government he 
was more than the most successful of all China’s numerous war-lords — 
one who paid lip-service to the slogans of the revolution, but also 
crushed his opponents with the same ruthlessness as a provincial tuchun. 
It was not yet clear that Chiang, because of his greater power and the 
extent of territory he controlled, would rise above the, mere expression 
of military' power and become the symbol of a united nation. 24 


1 a His father, 'Chang Tso-lin, had died in June from injuries received when his train 
was bombed entering Mukden. 
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NANKING’S NEW TREATY RELATIONS 

With the ousting of the old Peking regime, June, 1928, the National 
Government al Nanking promptly took over the conduct ofChina’s 
foreign relations. It issued a declaration (June 16) calling for new 
treaties negotiated with full regard to the sovereignty and equality of 
states. 25 Then the government gave notice that those unequal treaties, 
which had expired, were regarded as abrogated. Interim regulations 
denying extraterritoriality would control the nationals of these coun- 
tries until new treaties were negotiated. 20 

Although these declarations were by no means welcome in the view 
of the capitalistic powers, nevertheless they were disposed to negotiate. 
Indeed, there was no alternative unless they proposed to use force to 
impose the o]d treaties. Moreover, China’s break with Russia, and the 
new conservative orientation of the Kuomintang were pleasing to the 
foreign business groups and in the main to their governments. It was 
felt therefore that in negotiation the National Government would be 
more “reasonable” than its declarations implied. 

The United States was the first power to act. By a treaty concluded j 
at Peking onjuly 25, 1928, this country conceded tariff autonomy! 
to China, subject of course to most-favored-nation treatment. 27 The 
agreement was one of the most significant in China’s recent foreign 
relations for “it shattered the old international bloc” long opposed to 
any concessions. 28 On February 1, 1929, the National Government re- 
vealed its new-found strength by enforcing a new import tariff, the first 
to be drawn by the Chinese themselyes free from foreign interference 
since 1843. 

The tariff agreement with the United States-was follpwed before the 
( end of 1928 by similar agreements with other, pow ers. Indeed, by i 
January, 1929, Japan was the only power which had not concluded aj 
new tariff agreement. This situation was due to a number of questions ! - 
outstanding between the two countries. Not until Japanese troops had 
retired from Shantung and China had agreed to revenue allotments for 
the security of certain Japanese loans was an agreement reached (May 
6,193Q). 29 

^The Chinese Soc. and Pol. Science Review, XII (1928), Supplement, 47-48. 

-"The China Year Book, 1929-30, 824. 

"" Text of the MacMurray-Soong treaty and correspondence in United States, Foreign 
Relations, 1928, II, 449-491. 

13 S. F. Wright, China’s Struggle for Tariff Autonomy, 1843-1938 (Shanghai, 1938), 
633-634. . 

“ Wright, China’s Struggle jor Tariff Autonomy, 635-641. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY CONTINUES 
The new China tariff treaties with Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Portu 
gal and Spam contained provisions for abolition of extraterritoriality 
subject to a similar concession by all the powers According!), on April 
27, 1*529, China addressed identical notes to the United Staid, Great 
Britain, and France requesting abolition at die earliest jiossible daic. 
Japan, whose new tariff treaty had not yet been signed, was not tn 
eluded, but similar notes were sent to Brazil, the Netherlands, and 
I Norway The replies of Britain, France, and the United States (August 
10) were an emplutic denial that China was ai jet entitled to foil 
[jurisdictional sovereignty Wlulc complimenting China on the pro* 
ress she had made, they noted that the recommendations of the Com 
mission on Extraterritoriality had not been carried out 30 In Septcm 
ber, 1929, China protested this attitude both directly to the powers and 
m the Assembly of the League of Nauons. In December, Nanking 
went a step further, announcing the umbteraTendmg. of extratet n 
tonality as of January 1, 19a0, but-softemng the blow with the assurance 
that China would negotiate with powers willing tq.do so Britain then 
entered the game of verbal strategy announcing ucr*wiUmgness “to 
agree that January 1, 19o0 should be treated as the date from which the 
process of the gradual abolition of extraterritoriality should l« regarded 
as having commenced in principle." With ihts idea the United States 
and Japan fell in line Sl 

THE RUSSO-CH1N ESE CRISIS IN MANCHURIA, 1929 

While the National Government at Nanking was regaining tariff 
'autonomy and was seeking to abolish the extraterritorial rights of the 
great capitalistic pow ers, it faced a new crisis in Manchuria with com- 
i mumstic Russia on the recurrent problem of the Chinese Eastern Rail* 

: way Since the expulsion of the communists from die kuamintang in 
1927, Smo-Russian relations had grown progressively worse In Man- 
churia these relations had never been happy even after Chang Tso-hns 
agreement with the Soviets in 1924 Chang was bitterly antt-com 
mumst The Soviet was determined to maintain its right in the rad 
way and was not averse to using the railroad zone as a base for propa 

•Un ted Slaw foreign Rtktons 1929 It 597 The American Dote said that "T» 
exchange aa assured and trird v/iens «it sdtniauliuuuu 'tf, *jus,*et •uh3s5 *t - is 

acknowledged that life and property Kate been protected and commerce has grown a®! 
prospered for unterta nnet in die absence of an adequate body of law and an experienced 
and independent judiciary would be fraught with danger 

“TKe American correspondence u in Foreign gelation 1929, It 543 
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ganda. When the Old Marshal was succeeded by his son, ^Chang 
Hsueh dianirrin 1928, die potential danger in this delicate situation 
became real and immediate. Young Chang was as opposed to Soviet 
influence in Manchuria as was his father, and he strengthened his posi- 
tion, morally at least, by announcing his allegiance to Nanking. It was 
against this background that the joint Russo-Chinese management of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway operated under terms of the Peking and 
Mukden agreements of 1924 with the Soviets. 

The latent conflict inherent in this delicate situation was first brought 
into the open in 1927 when Chang Tso-lin, then master of Peking, 
raided buildings adjacent to the Russian Embassy. He justified his 
action by citing the alleged Russian violation of the non-propaganda 
clauses of the 1924 agreements (see page 543). 32 Two years later. May] 
27, 1929, on the orders of the Young Marshal, now an acknowledged 1 
servant of the National Government, Chinese police entered Soviet 
consulates in a number of cities along the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
arrested some officials and communist agents, and seized various docu- 
ments which were interpreted as evidence of Russian propaganda in 
violation of the treaties. Then in July the Manchurian authorities 
seized the telegraph and telephone systems of the railway, arrested more 
than two hundred of its employees, anH replaced them with Chinese or 
White Russians. Russia replied very promptly with an ultimatum adl 
dress both to Nanking and Mukden. It demanded that China reinstate! 
the Soviet employees, rescind her arbitrary actions, and agree to negoti| 
ate immediately on all outstanding questions affecting the railroad.* 
Four days later, July 17, since China had not met these terms, Russia, 
broke off r elations. China did the same on July 20. Both powers had , 
only recently signed the so-called Treaty of Paris (Kellogg Pact) re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy. Both now showed ' 
considerable energy in moving troops to the border in preparation for 
a settlement by force. Before the end of July an informal sort of war- 
fare marked by raids and counter raids back and forth across the Man- 
churian-Siberian border was under way. 33 

“Art. VI o£ the Peking agreement, and Art. V o£ the Mukden agreement. Moore, 
Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 157, 172. 

3:1 The American diplomatic correspondence is in United States, Foreign Relations, 1929, 
II, 186-434. Secondary accounts include: Russell M. Cooper, American Consultation in 
World Affairs (New York, 1934), 86-8S; Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs (2 
vols., London, 1930), II, eh. xxx; A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United 
States (New York, 1938), 389-391; H. L. Kingman, Effects of Chinese Nationalism Upon 
Manchurian Railway Developments, 1925-1931 (Berkeley, 1932), 61-78; R. T. .Pollard, 
China’s Foreign Relations, 1917-1931 (New York, 1933), 387-399; Arnold J. Toynbee, 
ed.. Survey of International Affairs, 1929 (London, 1930), 344-351. 


TESTING OF TREATY FOR THE RENUNCIATION 
OF WAR 

The peace of the Far East was again at stake Peace machinery ap- 
plicable to the situation was inadequate Russia was not a member of 
the League of Nations and she was not a party to the Washington 
Conference treaties However, both Russia and China had signed the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War concluded at Paris in August, 1923 
and currently know n as the Pact of Paris, or the Briand Kellogg Treaty 14 
In this treaty the signatories had condemned recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and had renounced war ‘as an 
instrument of national policy,’ agreeing thereby that the setdement or 
soluuon of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be shall never be sought except by pacific means ” 
However all parties recognized that the treaty did not impair the right 
jof self defense which the British in particular interpreted very broadly 13 
fThese reservations “reduced the pact to a collection of individual deeb > 
nations of the intention not to fight except m defense of whatever na- 
tional interests each signatory might consider vital ” 3,1 

Despite the innocuous nature of the Briand Kellogg Treaty, Henry L. 
Stunson, who when the Manchurian trouble arose had succeeded Kel 
logg as Secretary of State, believed it was in the American interest to 
implement the agreement by reading into it consultative obligations and 
by marshalling world public opimon to its support. He refused to ac 
cept the pact as a mere declaration of pious purpose, very much as John 
Hay in 1899 had attempted to make something real out of the slippery 
replies of the powers to his open door notes 3T Believing that the treaty 
could become a practical instrument for preserving the peace, ’ Snmson 
reminded bah Russia and China of their obliga tions to use pacific* 
jneans 3 * This appeal was formally approved by all the major powers 
signatory to the pact and by China and Russia, who gave assurance that 
I they would not resort to force— save in self defense Meanwhile, nego- 
I tiauons betw een the Soviet and local Manchurian officials, and between 

United Suits Foreign Relations 1923 I I 234 contains the extensive official corre 
spondcoce incident to negotiating the treaty 
“United States, Department of State Treaty for the Renunciation of War (Washington, 
1933) 43 46 72 73 

“Griswold Far Eastern Policy of the United Slater 393 
Henry L. SUmsoti The Pact of Pans (Washington Council on Foreign Relations, 
an address, Aug g 1 932) 

* Untied States Foreign Rehuoru 1929 If ISfi 434 precedent for the action is d»- 
cussed by Stanley k Horrbeelc "American Policy and the Chines c-Russian Depute," Tf* 
Cfi nest Soc and Pol Science Ret tew XIV (1930) 41 60 
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the Russian Ambassador and the Chinese Minister in Berlin had proved 
abordve. Further efforts by Stimson looking to mediation also failed. 
By November there was open though undeclared warfare on the Man- 
churian border. A Soviet army invaded Manchuria from the west. 
The forces of Chang Hsueh-liang retreated in confusion. On Decem- 
ber 3, Chang agreed to Russia’s demands, and this act was approved by 
Nanking on December 22. 

The brief undeclared war had demonstrated: 1) that in Manchuria,, 
Soviet Russia was as jealous of what she considered to be her interests! 
and as ready to defend them by force as was tsarist Russia before her,! 
although the interests had become somewhat different in form; "2) that ' 
the Briand-Kellogg Treaty faced with its first test case was meaningless „ 
as an effective preventive of war; and 3) that the National Government 
at Nanking, involved in suppressing opposition in central and north- 
west China, was incapable of exerting its power in the border provinces 
of the northeast. 39 Moreover, it appears likely that among Japanese •, 
leaders there were some who soon entertained the belief that i£ the ( 
Russians, who had no international friends, could get away with so ; 
much in North Manchuria without international intervention, Japan , ! 
who did have friends, could get away with much more. 

“Pollard, China's Foreign Relations, 3 96. Details on the Sino-Russiaa negotiations 
and the unstable settlement which followed the undeclared war are in ibid., 396-399. 



Chapter 32 


JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS, 1922-1930 

r ’ MAY appear as something of a paradox that the decade o£ the 
1920 s, a decade in which Japan appeared to be moving steadily 
toward such concepts as liberalism, representative government, and 
democracy was also the decade which failed to resolve conflicts in policy 
between Japan and her greatest and most immediate neighbor, China 1 
From the outset therefore it should be noted that in the case of Japan, 
as well as of other countries, the development of liberalism and repre- 
sentative government at home did not preclude a vigorous policy of 
expansion and imperialism abroad ’ Betw een the y ears 1922 and 1931, 
as will shortly be seen, there was no essential difference of purpose be 
tween Japanese liberals as against conservatives and militarists in mat 
ters concerning Japan s policy in China The fundamental character of 
the policy had long been fixed It was a policy of imperialism and ex 
pansion resting on well publicized assumptions of a special position” 
and special interests. The crux of the policy was Japan s economic 
and political stake in South Manchuria dating back to her victory in 
the Uusso Japanese War No Japanese government, no matter how 
tinged with liberalism, had ever proposed to relinquish the essentials of 
the pol c> The principal differences among Japanese statesmen con 
cerned net hods to be used in implementing policy, and the time when 
these should be applied 3 

FOC\L POINTS OF JAPANESE POLICY 
World War 1 not only projected Japan into the company of the great 
powers it also increased materially the economic and political power 
she could bring to bear on far eastern pohucs 

’ In following the story related in this chapter the reader will find it desirable to refer 
frequently to the account of Japan s domest c polioc* 1918 to 1950 as told in Chapter 28 
The assertion of Japan t special interests in Manchuria and in other parts of China 
as well as the implementation of these interests had at tunes occurred when the govern 
ineirt m Tokyo w»« headed by men who were thought of as liberals Saionji after the 
Russo-Japanese W ar and Okuraa when the Twenty-One Demands were presented to 
China ' 

‘Owen latumore. Solution ta Ana (Boston, 1945) 48 * 
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jjot as yet organized politically, nor was the course 1 of Japan’s 4 hungry 
expansionism’ clearly predictable Yet the potentialities of conflict be 
tween these movements were obvious Thus m signing the Washing 
ton agreements Japan undertook an extremely difficult task She was 
committed by treaty to the broad principle of China’s political integrity 
while at the same time she clung to a policy of maintaining her special 
position in South Manchuria. 

The first favorable developments in Japanese policy after the Wash 
ington Conference occurred late in 1922 and early m January, 192?, 
when the government earned out the resioraupn to China of Kiaochow 
in accordance with the Shantung treaty signed at Washington e Then 
on April 14, 1923 the Lansing Ishn notes of 1917, regarded by public 
opinion in the United States and China as thorouglily obnoxious, were 
cancelled by the mutual consent of the two governments While in the 
press of America and China this was trumpeted as a great victory for 
China and American policy, its real significance was limited because the 
Japanese government accepted the view of Ishu to the effect that Japan's 
special posiuon was not based upon the discredited agreement but upon 
concrete reahucs of history and geography " Ishu held that Japan s 
special position was not a question of benefits conferred on Japan by 
the United States ‘ T 

JAPAN AND RUSSIA, 1922 1929 
A second striking development in the immediate post-Washington 
Conference period was the formal improvement in JapaiVs relations 
with Soviet Russia At the end of 1922 the last Japanese forces left the 
mainland of Siberia Their withdrawal was due to many pressures 
In addition to diplomaUc pressure exerted on Japan at the Washington 
Conference, the Japanese public no longer supported a policy which had 
cost the taxpayer some 703,000,000 yen, had alienated the Russians and 
aroused the suspicions of the Western powers, and which finally had 
served to hasten rather than retard the union of eastern Siberia with 
communistic Moscow. The net result was that when the last Japanese 
soldier left Siberia the diplomauc gulf between Tokyo and Moscow 
was wide and deep Yet the economic as well as the political interests 
of both Japan and Russia demanded an end to the chaos created by 
revolution and intervention 

As a consequence, then, of protracted negotiations begun sti June, 

•Details are m W L GodshaU Tungtoo under Three Flags (Shanghai 1929) ch. 
Tatsuji Takeuchi War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Lmp,r e (New York, 1935), 203, 
see also Kikuiiro Uhu, Diplomatic Commentaries (Oalumore, 1936) 134 135 
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Bolshevism Furthermore, since there was in Japan an increasing de- 
mand for die products of Siberia s mines, forests, and waters, the re 
establishment of normal relations in which commerce and industry 
might develop with some freedom was die natural alternative despite 
Japan s fear of the infiltration of “dangerous thoughts.’* Moreover, the 
success of Russian influence with the Chinese Nationalists at Canton and 
the conclusion of the Russian treaties w uh Peking and Mukden in 1924 
emphasized Japan s isolation Indeed, this isolation was now looming 
much larger in Japanese c>es than it had it the time of the Washington 
Conference There w as no longer an Anglo-Japancsc alliance ay a prop 
to Japanese policy and the insensate method taken by the American 
Senate in the Quota Immigration Act of May, 1924, to exclude Japanese 
from die United States was interpreted by the Japanese press, the gov 
ernment and public opinion as again indicauve of an American attitude 
basically unfriendly to Japans interests and purposes Probably to 
most Japanese the American of that day was an incomprchcnrole 
bang Dunng 1925 this American had contributed money and sup- 
plies in the amount of some $7 000 QOQ for relief and reconstruction m 
the Yokohama earthquake disaster of September I Less than a year 
later the government of this same American passed an immigrauon act 
which to the Japanese appeared as a willful affront to a friendly nation- 
It was the combination of all these forces playing together upon the 
feudal-capitalistic mind of Japans government that had directed it 
somewhat timorously into a renewal of normal rclauons with Bolshevik 
Russ a n 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE FISHERIES 

In general Russo-Japanese relations maintained a relative calm from 
1925 to 2951 subject to some aggravaung and protracted negotiations oa 
the old problem of Japanese fishing rights in Russian waters. 14 

THE PERIOD OF S1NO JAPANESE AMITY 

The period in which normal diplomatic relations vvcfe restored be- 
tween Japan and Soviet Russia also saw the growth of happier prospects 
in Sino-Japanese affairs D unng the greater part of the decade ^Ji322- — 
: Jap an j foreign, poli cy %vas^J^B'hv'Ilirperso nalitv'^d"the hb- 

“’H* P {CK ”f McouMged also by Hr *4 a( ut Julian recognition of tie 
government and b> the liberal conciliatory policy 0 { Baton Kuuro Shidehira nbo became 
Foreign M mster >n Japan in 1924 

“ R i/etl VJosie, «L, Sot et Far Fail and Pacific Sortfiwrit (Seattle, 1944) H 40 g»«* 
a comentnt brief wives of Sov el foragn poticj us tfie Pacific. 
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v.eral_p hilosop hy of Baron Kijuro Shidehara, a career diplomat who had „ 
marxjed into the Ivvasaki family, which controlled the J powerful, Mit- 
subishi crust'.''''Shidehafa' Kad' bec6me the spokesman of those elements 
"wHlcirsaw'tEe future of Japan’s commercial and industrial expansion in 
terms of membership in the League of Nations, limitation of naval 
armament, and the development of a policy of conciliation and adjust- 
ment to China’s new nationalism without renunciation of Japan’s “life 
line’’ in South Manchuria. From 1924 to 1927 and from 1929 to 1931 
while he was Foreign Minister, he pursued in general what came to be? 
known as the “Shidehara policy. ” Shidehara summarized the princi- 1 
pies of the policy before the Japanese Diet in January, 1927 : 

1) To respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China, and 
scrupulously avoid all interference in her domestic strife. 

2) To promote solidarity arid economic rapprochement between the two 
countries. 

3) To entertain sympathetically and helpfully the just aspirations of the | 
Chinese people, and to co-operate in the efforts for realization of such as- 
pirations. 

4) To maintain an attitude of padence and toleration in the present situ- 
ation in China, and, at the same time, to protect Japan’s legitimate and 
essential rights and interests by all reasonable means at the disposal of the 
Government. 

The crux of the Shidehara policy depended, among other things,, upon - 
whether the two nations could find a common interpretation of such 
phrases as “the just aspirations of the Chinese people” and “Japan’s | 
legitimate and, essential rights and interests.” Shidehara’s efforts to j 
reconcile China’s aspirations with “Japan’s interests” came at a time 
when an underlying conflict between the two was increasing rather 
than diminishing in intensity. 13 

First steps in the policy of “conciliation” toward China had been 
taken, as already noted, in 1923, yvhen Kiaochow was, restored and a 
number of Japanese post offices on Chinese soil were closed. 14 Further 
precedent for the Shidehara policy was given in the case of the 1923 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods arising out of China’s renewed re- 
quest for retrocession of the Liaotung leasehold. Although this boy- 
cott occasioned “an important temporary disturbance of trade,” it called 

u For a discussion of constitutional and other forces determining foreign policy in Japan 
See Takeucht, ll'ar and Diplomacy in tile Japanese Empire, ch. xxix. 

“The postal agreement is discussed fay Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese 
Empire, ch. xxi. 
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forth no change in Japanese policy ** Agatn, in 1925, although condi- 
tions in Japanese cotton mdU.occasioned the Shanghai demonstrations 
and the hilling of Chinese by police of the International Settlement, 
Japan httftlv paid an indemnity to bereaved Cluncsc families Japa 
nese interests, too, though affected, escaped the excessive pressures 
everted on the British m the great boycott which followed. This was 
especially notable since in 1925 "the Japanese were originally singled out 
as the nauon to be subjected to the boycott." *• 

On two occasions during Shidchara’s first term at the Foreign Office 
Japan did resort to the use of troops * for the protection of Japanese 
interests in China ” In December, 1925, when Kuo Sung ling, a lesser 
militarist in Manchuria, revolted against Chang Tso-hn, Japan dis- 
pa'chcd some troops to the Mukden area. Again m April, 1927, Japa 
nese marines were used to resist Chtncsc mobs attacking the Japanese 
concession at Hankow But as against these cases, the Japanese naval 
forces did not join tn the Anglo-American bombardment of Nanking in 
March 1927, despite the fact that the Japanese consulate had been 
attacked by the Chinese and several Japanese nationals had been 
wounded 


TANAKA AND THE POSITIVE POLICY 


Shtdeharas “weak" policy, which had been pursued in the face of 
mounting civil war and anti foreignism m China, aroused bitter op- 
position among Japanese militarists and conservauves in the services, tn 
the government, and in business circles The sentiment was particu- 
larly strong among the aristocratic reacuonancs of the powerful Pnvy 


13 C F Renter, A Study of Chinese Boycott! (Baltimore, 19JJ), 80 91 
"The political as well as the economic implications of this boycott and that relation to 
the Nanonalist movement and the campaign! on ana. imperialism, ana forogrusm, etc, are 
discuiscd by Reiner, A Study of C ktuese Boycotts 92 127 

These manifestation! of policy are not entirely uli explanatory The case of Auo 
SuDg ling invoiced a form of duplicity ut Japanese policy recalling the phase of inter- 
vention in Outer Mongolia (see p 541) In the case of Outer Mongolia, the “Lrtde 
Hsu adventure was backed b) Japan Baron von Ungera Sternberg wai also backed by 
Japan, although the force! of Hsu and the Baron fotight each other Similarly, in Man 
chutu Chang Tso-hn was backed by Japan uv general as a long term policy, but Kao 
Song ling was also backed in hi 4 revolt against Chang Tso-lrn by Japan for particular and 
short term reasons. 


Its the Hankow case, the Japanese were engaged in local defense, there was no ques 
uoa of Japanese tnst gation of Chinese agents. Thus the Hankow case and the dispatch 
of Japanese troops to the Mukden area were cot completely parallel 
The Nanking case, where the Japanese Mval forces Uul not join with the British and 
the Americans, was a distinct third situation In this case, tl e Japanese were following 
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raent or other mil suite The earliest manifestations o£ the strong 
policy had occurred in May and June, 1927, when portions o{ Japan s 
Manchurian garrison were sent to Shantung ostensibly to protect Japa 
nese life and property said to be threatened by the northern march of 
Nationalist troops who by this time, it will be recalled, were in control 
of the Yangtze \ allev Nearly a sear later, April, 192S, the successor 
.the advancing Nationalists was so marked that the downfall of Chang 
ITso-lin, Manchurian war lord Generalissimo of the Peking government, 
land friend of Tanaka seemed assured Chang’s survival appeared to 
rest on the intervention of a third povv er It w as in these circumstances 
that further Japanese troops were sent to Tsinan, capital of Shantung 
and terminus of the kiatxhow railway, where Japanese economic in- 
terests were extensive The decision to send the troops was made by 
a special council consisting of Tanaka as Prime Minister and Foraja 
Minister, General Shirakawa Minister of War, and Admiral Okada, 
Minister of the Na y without the presence of “any civilian representa- 
tive of the Foreign Office * Once the decision had been made, the 
government disclaimed any intention to interfere with China’s domestic 
affairs. This disclaimer was obviously meaningless, as was pointed ou 
by Japan s opposition press which labelled the decision as unwarranted 
and detrimental 19 Seem n,ly the government’s purpose was to 
strengthen its position at ltome by giving tangible implementation to 
the strong policv while at the same time it protected Chang Tso-hn 
from the advancing Nationalists 

Complicating cv ents now crowded fast upon the scene At Tsinan 
die first clash between Nauonahsi and Japanese troops occurred on 
May 3 There were casualties among civilians and soldiers on boil 
sides Within a week the Japanese commander had issued an ultima- 
tum demanding withdrawal of Chinese Nationalist forces from Tsm- 10 
and from the zone of the Shantung railroad On May 8 the Japanese 
government approved the dispatch to Shantung of additional troops 
—a division at wax strength In China the National Government prt 
'ented its case to the League of Nations, May 11 On June 4 Chang 
Tso-lui fleeing from Peking to his provincial capital at Mukden, died 
*as a result of injuries sustained when his special train was bombed « 
it passed under the tracks of the Japanese-cw ned South Manchuna h 31 
way Then, on July 17, under instructions from Tanaka, Japan s e° n 
sul general at Mukden, “m his individual capacity advised Marsh 
Chang" Hsueh hang, who had succeeded his father as ruler of hi* 0 * 

“ Tokyo Aiahi April 19, 1928 a ted by Takcudu, 11 or *nJ Diplomacy m the Jet** 1 * 
Empire 250 * 
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churia, to postpone announcing his proposed allegiance to the National- 
ist cause and government at Nanking. 

Despite rigid censorship of the Japanese press, a deluge of criticism 
was heaped upon the Tanaka government for the extravagant and mili- 
taristic course into which it was dragging the nation. In the House 
of Peers, Baron Shidehara compared his own handling of the Nanking 
incident with the strong-arm policy now being pursued. In the face 
of this criticism Tanaka was forced to abandon the positive policy. The 
Tsinan incident was formally settled by an exchange of notes, March 
28, 1929. These contained mutual expressions of regret, provided for 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops from Shantung within two months, 
and set up a joint commission to determine the losses sustained. 

JAPAN AND THE KELLOGG-BRIAND TREATY 

Meanwhile, the Tanaka government had adhered to the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War on the understanding that the phrase in the 
treaty, “in the names of their respective peoples,” did not signify that 
the emperor signed “as the agent of this people.” The government 
regarded this reservation as necessary, since under the Japanese constitu- 
tion the emperor was held to sign a treaty in his own name and not that 
of the people. The precaution, however, did not shield Tanaka’s Seiyu- 
kai government from violent attacks by the Minseito opposidon and b; 
the Privy Council. The treaty was finally radfied with the declaratior 
that the phrase “in the names of their respective peoples” was “inap 
plicable in so far as Japan is concerned.” 20 

TANAKA AND THE DEATH OF CHANG TSO-LIN 

A culminaung blow to Tanaka’s presdge was the death of Chanj 
Tso-lin, June 4, 1928, following the bombing of Kis train as it passec 
under a Japanese-controlled railway bridge on the outskirts of Mukden 
Again there was rigid press censorship, and eight months after the in- 
cident had occurred,- Tanaka could only reply to inquiries in the Diei 
that the incident was still under investigation. Finally, when the gov- 
ernment’s invesugation was completed, it was rumored that the Japa- 
nese commander of the Kwantung garrison was to be placed on the 
reserve list as a disciplinary measure. The report itself was not made 
public, but the incident and its polidcal aftermath in Japan, coming in 
conjunction with the bungling of the “positive” policy in China and 
tire constitutional issues raised by the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, forced the 

10 The; subject -is treated by Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, ’ 
262 - 274 . 

1 
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resignation o£ the Tanaka government m July, 1929 Again the way 
was opened for a resumption of the more conciliatory policy-under 
Yuko Hamaguchi as Premier with Shidehara again at the Foreign 
Office. 21 

JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
As the pendulum of Japanese politics swung uneasily between the 
' weak” and ‘ strong” policies of Shidehara and Tanaka, Japan had con 
tinued to play a respectable and in some cases a distinguished role as a 
member of the League of Nations A number of Japan’s most disun 
guished statesmen, jurists, diplomats, and public men served with the 
League Until 1926 Inazo Nitobc, one of the best known of Japan’s 
liberals abroad, served as an Under-Secretary-Gcneral and as a Director 
of the International Bureau He was succeeded by Yotaro Sugimura as 
Undersecretary-General and Director of the Political Section. 

JAPAN AND THE WORLD COURT 
Japan was also active in the field of arbitration and adjudication of 
international disputes She was a signatory of the Convenuon for the 
Pacific Settlement of Intcmauonal Disputes, a product of the Hague 
Peace Congress of 1899 and 1907 When, under the League of Nations, 
the principle of intcmauonal adjudication acquired new life, Mineichiro 
Adaclu was named a member of the League committee which drafted 
the statutes for the new Permanent Court of International Jusuce, com 
monly known as the World Court A Japanese, Yorozu Oda, was one 
of the original eleven judges of the Court He in turn was succeeded 
in 1930 by Mineichiro Adachi, who served also as President of the Court 
However, on account of the so-called opuonal clause in the statutes of 
the Court imposing compulsory acceptance of its junsdicuon in specified 
cases, Japan did not accept the Court’s full jurisdiction 22 

NAVAL RIVALRY IN THE PACIFIC 

The Washington Conference, as wiii be recalled, had made a be- 
ginning in holding within bounds the race in naval armament among 
the great powers However, after 1924, when the United States passed 
the general immigration act excluding aliens ineligible to citizenship, 
there was noticeable tension in American Japanese rclauons and a grow 

“The effect, upon Japanese poll no © f the death ot Chang Tso-hn referred to m Japan 
only as “» grave Manchurian incident," ate treated by Tateuchi, War and D/ptonwy >* 
the Japanese Empire 275 282 

“ Akagi, Japan t Turagn Relations 158 162 
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who had demanded a political agreement assuring her of military sup 
, port, and Italy accepted only parts of the Treaty 2i Nevertheless, the 
results of the conference were positive i£ limited. The three major pow 
ers had accepted a maximum upper limit m all categories of vessels. 
Britain acceded to an overall principle of parity with the United States. 
Japan accepted a 10-10-6 ratio in heavy cruisers, was grante d a IQdQ2 *« 
ratio in light cruisers and other auxiliary ships, and parity with the 
larger powers m submarines An escalator clause could release any 
signatory from its obligations if its position was jeopardized by the naval 
construction of a non signatory 24 

JAPAN AND THE LONDON TREATY 

At the London Naval Conference Japan had sought “three fundi 
mental claims ’ 1) a 70 percent ratio relative to the United States to 
10 000 ton 8-inch gun heavy cruisers, 2) a 70 percent rauo m gross ton 
nage relative to the United States in all auxiliary craft, and 3) parity 
with Britain and the United States in submarine tonnage at the then 
high extsung strength of some 78,000 tons This program of the Japa- 
nese naval staff, supported by the press, was designed to give the nation 
greater relative strength in far eastern waters than was provided by the 
55-3 capital ship ratio of the Washington Treaty In Japan it was 
generally regarded as ‘adequate for defense m any contingency’ As 
against this the United States proposed for Japan a 60 percent ratio in 
total tonnage for auxiliary craft. The ultimate settlement embodied 
m the treaty was a compromise Since any compromise which would 
save the conference from failure would be essentially political m char- 
acter, Wahatsulu and Matsudaua recognized the necessity of modifying 
“the three f undamental claims ” To do this they were forced to ignore 
the advice of the Japanese naval experts 21 In Tokyo, the Hamaguchi 
government, which favored acceptance of the compromise, met violent 
^opposition from the naval staff and all ultra nationalistic groups. Ad 
Wrai Kanji Kato, chief of the naval general staff, personified the rcso- 
! lute position of the military services and their supporters The decision 
to accept the compromise was therefore a major victory for civilian as 
opposed to military dominance in the government. Furthermore, it 
strengthened the Jiberai constitutional theories of Tatsuhichi Afmohe , 3 
distinguished jurist, who held that the power to determine the military 

“wheeler Bennett, Disarmament and Security J27 2ii 
Poteens ot the voluminous American correspondence on the conference are in U s -» 
Foreign Keluonr J9S0 I 1 13t For the text of the Treaty see 107 125 
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THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

M ANCHURIA, m the year 1931, was an exceedingly ferule region 
of some 380,000 square miles, as large as the combined area of 
France and Germany, with an esumated population of 30,000,000 per 
sons of whom some 28, 000000 were Chinese (including a small pcrccoi 
age of name Manchiu), 800,000 were Koreans, 150,000 Russians, and 
some 230,000 Japanese 1 Until the beginning of the twentieth cenlur) 
Manchuria had remained almost completely undeveloped. About 1S95, 
Russia and later Japan, thought of Manchuria as an area occupauon of 
which would imply domination of far eastern politics. After the Chi 
nesc Eastern Railway was built, Manchuria assumed importance be 
cause of its own natural « ealth. In 1928 the total value of Manchuria’s 
agricultural products, including such principal crops as soya beans, Un- 
hang wheat, millet, and barley, most of which were exported, was some 
$650,000,000 There had also been extensive explouauon of the rich 
timber bads and of such minerals as coal, iron, and gold This ex 
traordinardy rapid development of a frontier region was made passible 
by the capital and managerial investments of Russia and Japan and by 
the toil and industry of millions of Chinese immigrant farmers from 
Shantung who, after the turn of the century, settled in increasing num- 
bers on the newly opened lands. Indeed, it was this Chinese peasant 
rather than any government under which he lived, be it the Manchu 
dynasty or the Republic after 1911, who determined the ulumatc course 
of Manchurian history „ Neither the feeble Manchu dynasty nor the 
later struggling Republic under Yuan Shih h’ai could do more than 

* One important fact reining to estimated population autistic* of Manchun* i* often 
overlooked. As of 1931 the Manchurian population included a Mongol minority oa 
mated from 500 0U0 in 2,000,000 scattered throughout something like one fourth ol the 
temtoty Though weak io numbers and organization the Mongol* were urengthened by 
a rapidly growing nauoruli.un among alt ihc Mongol* of Inner Mongolia hacked fo> t^ e 
existence of an unrecognized but ic Jjeta independent Mongolian state in Outer Mongolia. 
The continuing important of tfu* Mongol question m western Manchuria a thorn by * 
rocradcK-ect Mongolian nationalism siaae V/ Day *cunu!ated by the exisluve of an Owef 
Mongolia whose prestige has been high among the Mongol* generally 
572 
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>7“? I HE MANCHURIAN CRISIS 

from China” or that the goal o£ Chang himself was to set up a sepa 
rate nation state On the contrary, it was a part of the strategy by which 
one tuchun or another hoped to exterminate his rivals and to emerge 
as head of a unified national China Although Chang’s armies acted 
at times as though they were allied with the forces of the Ruoramtangv 
the Old Marshal was not in general a supporter of the Party's doctrines, 
jet he favored the unification of China, and, if he had possessed ihe 
power to do so he would hate ousted both the Russians and the Japa 
nese from their Manchurian spheres of influence It was he who pre 
pared the way for the attack on the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929, 
and who initiated a policy of Chinese railway construction "which was 
to cut off the (Japanese] South Manchuria Railway from some of its 
feeder districts ’ Although he was long reputed a friend of Japan, he 
appeared less willing m his last years to permit Japan's ' special position" 
to go unchallenged * 

MANCHURIA UNDER CHANG HSUEH LIANG, 1928 
The Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh hang, who succeeded as ruler of 
Manchuna after his father came to a violent end m 1928, was m many 
respects an ardent Nationalist. He, too, reseated the presence of Russia 
and Japan, and in particular the tendency of the latter to give gratuitous 
advice 3 Accordingly, in December, 1928, he announced his allegiance 
to the Nanking Government, accepted the Nauonalist flag, and in turn 
was made commander m-chicf of the North Eastern Frontier Army and 
was confirmed as chief of administration of Manchuna, of Jehol, and 
part of Inner Mongolia So far as the internal administration of Man 
chum was involved, the new allegiance to Nanking was nominal rather 
than real To be sure, a Manchurian headquarters of the Kuonuntang 
was established but, m reality, “the old system and its personnel continued 
to function as before”, the Nanking Government merely confirmed 
what the Manchurian authorities were pleased to do. There was noth 
ing particularly unusual about this system for it was in conformity with 
well-established Chinese habits and practice. 

However, if there was little change in domestic policy, the allegiance, 
of Manchuna to the National Government produced results of great 
consequence in foreign policy To the * forward policy” adopted by 
the Old Marshal before his death was now added a "well -organised and 

League of tsalion*, Report of the Cvtnrnuston ef Inquiry I The LyttOO Comtotsuc* 1 ! 
tGenevs. 1932), 24 3t) 
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The Manchurian Crisis 

systematic Kuomintang propaganda” which dwelt ceaselessly “on the 
primary importance o£ the recovery of lost sovereign rights, the aboli- 
tion of unequal treaties and the wickedness of imperialism.” This 
propaganda was extremely effective in Manchuria, where the presence 
of the foreigner with his special rights was more obtrusive than in any 
other part of China, with the possible exception of Shanghai. As a 
result, Russians, both Reds and Whites, and Japanese, including Ko- 
reans as Japanese subjects, soon felt the effects of a “systematic persecu- 
tion” manifesting^ itself through popular agitation or in specific acts 
such as the raising of rents or refusals to renew contracts. 4 

In Manchuria, as in other parts of China, there was the tendency for 
the official Kuomintang “line” to focus upon the foreigner and imperi- 
alism as the cause of all China’s trouble, to the exclusion of other con- 
tributing factors. Among these contributory factors were the military 
dictatorship and the administrative bureaucracy through which the 
Young Marshal ruled the Three Eastern Provinces. Under the system, 
military expenses consumed about 80 percent of total expenditure. The , 
Manchurian armies numbered about one fourth of a million men 
equipped from an arsenal reputed to have cost $200,000,000 (silver). 
“The treasury was not capable of paying adequate salaries to the officials. 
As all power rested in the hands of a few military men, office could be 
owned only through them. Nepotism, corruption, and maladministra- 
tion continued to be unavoidable consequences of this state of affairs.” 
Taxes were progressively raised, and when even these revenues proved 
- inadequate, there was the handy practice by which the authorities stead- 
ily depreciated irredeemable provincial currencies. To a very great 
extent by 1930, the Manchurian militarists controlled the banks, which 
in turn bought the harvests with irredeemable and depreciating paper 
with the idea of forcing die foreign buyers, notably die Japanese, to pay 
higher prices. The result was to impoverish the Chinese farmer and 
to infuriate the Japanese.^ Yet in all this maladjustment there were 
some signs of improvement. The Chinese peasant and Chinese capital 
were playing under ( the Changs a greater part than ever before in Man- 
churian development. There were signs of stronger social and eco- 
nomic relations with China Proper. Chinese capital had undertaken 
river conservancy, a harbor project at Hulutao, and extensive railroad 
construction. The Chinese, too, had created an extensive flour milling 
industry at Harbin. Trade with China Proper was increasing and was 


‘ Report of the Commission of Inquiry, 30. 
= Report of the Compassion of Inquiry, 31. 
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financed in part by Chinese banks. This increasing mterdcpendciwe 
was in itself an encouragement to a nationalistic policy directed against 
the special privileges of Japan® 

SINO JAPANESE ISSUES IN MANCHURIA PRIOR TO 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 

During the quarter of a century before September 1931, the tics which 
bound Manchuria to the rest of China were growing stronger and, at the 
same time the interests of Japan in Manchuria were increasing Manchutia 
was admittedly a part of China but it was a part m which Japan had a o 
quired or claimed such cxcepuonal rights, so restricting the exercise of 
Chinas so\creign rights, that a conflict between the two countries, was a 
natural result. 7 

Wuh many of these Japanese rights and concessions the reader is al 
ready familiar They dated back to the Russo-JapaneseTreaty of Ports- 
mouth of September, 1905, and the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peking of 
December, 1905* They included the K wantung leased territory, the 
former Russian railroad from Dairen (Dalny) to Changchun, and the 
Antung Mukden Railway These lines were operated by the South 
Manchuna Railway Company, which the Japanese government con 
trolled In addition to working valuable coal mines at Fushun and 
Yentai the company administered the railroad zone, where it collected 
taxes and engaged in many forms of business By the Sino-Japanese 
Treaties and Notes of May 25, 1915 • the leasehold and the railroad con- 
cessions were extended to 99 years, and Japanese subjects in South Man 
chuna were accorded the right to traiel and reside and engage in 
business, and to lease land for trade, industry, and agriculture Japan 
was given rights of priority for railway and certain other loans in South 
Manchuna and eastern Inner Mongolia She also acquired preferential 
nghts in the appointment of advisers to the Manchurian government 
As a result of these treaties and special concessions, Japan held “an im- 

“The mqu convenient brief stud a on that ispecu of Manchurian development are to 
be found m League of Nation*, Supplementary Doom mil to ike Report of the Commit' 
non of Inquiry (Geneva 1932) Note especially Study No 3 Chinese M graoolu <0 
Manchuria" , No 4 Public Finance in Manchuna No 5 The Currencies of *1* 
North Eastern Provinces and No. 6 Manchuna s Trade wuh China Proper and vncH 
Foreign Cminmcs. 

7 Report of tke Commuaan of Inqo rj 37 

* Stepp, 334 and 339 

’Seep 388 

“These preferences in loans and advisers were surrendered by Japan at the WaslunS tun 
Conference, 




portant and unusual position in Manchuria.” In the leased territory 
and the railroad zone she exercised many o£ the prerogatives of sover- 
eignty. In those portions of larger cities which grew up within the 
railroad zone, Mukden and Changchun for example, “she controlled 
the police, taxation, education and public utilities." Her position was 
protected by the Kwantung army in tire leased territory, by railway 
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guards in live railway zone, and by consular police m various districts.* 1 
This enjoyment of economic and administrative privileges by Japan in 
the territory of China was a product of stormy historical development 
and war Had it been freely desired or accepted by both sides or had 
it been the result of a policy of close collaboration, it is conceivable chat 
it might have worked smoothly ’ But, m the absence of those condi- 
tions a could only lead to friction and conflict,” 12 

Manchuna had come to represent, therefore, a fundamental clash of 
Smo-Japanese interests. Chinese governments regarded it as then "first 
line of defence”, Japanese governments, as their ‘ life Une.” Chinese 
called it (he “granary of China, *’ wjvilc the migration of Chinese peas- 
ants to it \\ is a sort of safety valve casing the pressure in over-crovvdcd 
areas such as Shantung 15 Japanese stressed tliat they had won Liao- 
tung in 1895, that they had saved Manchuna from Russia in 1905, that 
Japanese capital was principally responsible for the development of the 
country , and thus that by reason of patriotic senument, needs of defense, 
and exceptional treaty rights they had acquired there a “special posi 
tion" Japan’s fixed policy therefore wax to secure her Manchunaa 
vested interests, expand them when and where possible, and to protect 
them by fostering the idea that Manchuna and eastern Inner Mongolia 
were special areas, distinct from China Proper, and that in these it was 
Japan’s obligation to maintain peace and order Efforts of Japan to 
implement this policy led to diplomauc conflict on specific issues. 

THE SINO JAPANESE TREATIES OF 1915 

Principal among these issues were the conflicts arising out of die Swo- 
Japanese Manchurian treaty and notes of May, 1915, with the general 
background and history of which the reader is already familiar. 14 After 
1915, whereas Japan insisted upon the fulfillment of the treaty, tbt 
Chinese persistently denied ns validity The issues tended to become 
more acute after 1928 when, the Kuomuvtang was established in MaO" 

u The pol ce pov. a winch Japan exercised under cxtiasemuatiaiity made possible » la's 5 
Japanese traffic in opium and in %rtns. There was a flourishing business in the 
oi arms to Chinese bandits, while bandit activities in turn provided the pretest tor bfUS 
mg pressure on the Chinese government. Throughout the South Manchuna JUflresd 
icuje there "-ere Japanese "drug stores under the protection of extratcrulonabty uk" 
were the centers fat dispensing opium and smuggled arms League o| Nations. Advnorf 
Comm tree on Traffic m Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, Krpori to lie Council on J" 
ifari of tit Twenty 7W Session Geneva June 7 to 2V 1938 (Official No. COT*- 
156 3958 XI) 

M Report of tie Commission of inquiry 37 38 
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KOREANS IN MANCHURIA 

A further source of conflict was the presence in Manchuria o£ 800000 
Koreans who after 1910 were Japanese subjects As in the case of Japa 
nese the Chinese opposed acquisition of land ltj Manchqna by Koreans. 
Japan on the other hand refused to jecognize the naturalization of 
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Koreans as Chinese China resented the use of Japanese consular pol ce 
to protect the Koreans. In the Chientao District on the Manchurun 
side of the Korean border, where Koreans greatly outnumbered the Chi 
nese, China attempted various methods of restriction which Japan 
regarded as “unjustifiable. Finally, by 1927 the Manchurian authon 
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Complicating the situation further was a “war of railway rates” be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese lines beginning in 1929. The Japanese 
asserted that the Chinese rates constituted “unfair competition ” to 
vvhich the Chinese replied that their lines, unlike the S.M.R., were not 
concerned primarily with making profits but rather with assisting tire 
s Chinese rural population to reach markets as cheaply as possible. Each 
side, with ample grounds, accused the other of rate discrimination, secret 
rebates, etc. Such questions of course were highly technical and there 
was little possibility of a satisfactory settlement so long as neither side 
desired settlement by some regularly constituted body such as a rail- 
road commission. 

- Additional friction centered in the rivalry between the great Japanese 
port of Dairen in the Kwantung leased territory and the Chinese ports 
of Yingkow and Hulutao toward which Chinese railway construcdon 
was focussed. 

Finally, it should be noted that Sino-Japanese negotiations during the 
first six months of 1931 on the whole complicated problem of railroads- 
resulted in complete failure. In January there was some reason to be- 
lieve that both sides desired a settlement. By mid-summer it was 
doubtful whether either side wanted the kind of solution which was 
attainable through negotiation and compromise. ^ , 

WANPAOSHAN AND THE KOREAN RIOTS, 1931 

Among the immediate incidents forming a prelude to armed conflict 
in Manchuria was tire so-called Wanpaoshan affair and the case of Cap- 
tain Nakamura. Neither was intrinsically important in itself, yet both 
demonstrate the way in which incidents may be used to inflame na- 
tional sentiment when relations are already strained by more fundamen- 
tal issues. 

At Wanpaoshan, a small Manchurian village not far from Chang- 
chun, a dispute had arisen in the spring of 1931 between Chinese and 
Korean farmers over the disputed rights of the latter to construct an 
irrigation ditch across the lands of the former. Chinese police appeared 
to protect the Chinese; Japanese consular police, to protect the Koreans. 
A joint Sino-Japanese investigation having failed to produce an agree- 
ment, the Koreans- were continuing to dig their ditch assisted by the 
consular police, when the Chinese farmers drove off the Koreans, filled 
in part of the ditch, and were in turn dispersed without casualties by fire 
of the consular police. .Then, under police protection, the Koreans 

Commission of Inquiry, -)7; C. Walter Young, The International Relations of Manchuua 
(Chicago, 1929), 212-215. 
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again went to work on their ditch and finished it It was all a perfect 
example of the kind of petty dispute inevitable under the extraterritorial 
and consular police system as applied by Japan 21 
Of much significance, however, was the use that was made of this in 
cident As a result of sensational accounts m the Japanese,and the 
Korean press, Korea was soon aflame with anti-Chinese riots in which, 
according to Chinese official accounts, 127 Chinese were killed, 293 were 
injured and Chinese property valued at ¥2,500,000 was destroyed Ja 
pan held that the riots were a spontaneous outburst resulung from Chi 
na s mistreatment of Koreans in Manchuria The Chinese government 
on the other hand claimed ihat Japan had encouraged the outbreak by 
permuting inaccurate and inflammatory press reports of the Wanpao 
shan affair, and that no adequate steps had been taken to suppress the 
riots until much life and property were destroyed Japan expressed re 
gr« and offered compensation for the bereaved families, but m Septcm 
her, 1931, a settlement of the Wanpaoshan incident had not been reached 
by the two governments 22 But this was not all, the events in Korea 
precipitated a boycott of Japanese goods in China which, with the possi 
blc exception of the 1919 21 boycott, was soon to become ‘ the most in 
tense the most effective, and the most prolonged ’ of China’s efforts to 
employ this weapon 23 

THE CASE OF CAPTAIN NAKAMURA 

Captain Nakamura, a Japanese military officer on active duty who, 
while on a mission in Manchuria for the Japanese army, represented 
himself as an agricultural expert, was killed by Chinese soldiers in north 
western Manchuria, June 27, 1931 The case was broadcast in Japan a* 
a willful insult to the Japanese army Although the Chinese were diia 
tory at first in pursuing an investigation, Marshal Chang later sent a 
mission to Tokyo endeavoring to find a basis for settlement of this and 
other outstanding questions m Manchuria By September 18, the Na 
kamura case had not been settled, but the Manchurian authorities had 
admitted that Chinese soldiers had killed Nakamura Negotiations 
thus seemed to be "progressing favourably ” to a settlement 21 

” For Che legal technicalities involved in the dispute sec Report of the Contnusooa °l 
huiiry 61 62 

“ Eater Chinese reports placed the number killed in the Korean riots at 142 and prop- 
ertj damage at more than ¥4 000 000 China hienorenia Presented to the Lyl-oo 
Commits on 1,262 

*C- F Remer A Study of Chinese Boycotts (Baltimore, 1933) 155 159 Prior W 
September 18, 1931 this boycott was effective wdy m Shanghai Tientsin and part* of lJ« 
m (idle Yangtze region 

" Additional details on the Nakamura case will be found >n Report of the CommsM* 
s»y 63 66 Nakamura was an intelligence officer one of whose primary assign- 

y 
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wees. On the night o£ September 18, 1931, Japanese forces seized 
the city of Mukden The hostilities were precipitated, according to the 
Japanese version, by a Chinese attempt to blow up the tracks of 
the SJvt R However, the Lytton Commission, appointed later by the 
League of Nations to investigate conditions in Manchuna, found that 

the Japanese had a carefully prepared plan to meet the case of posable 
hostilities between themselves and the Chinese On the night of September 
lSlh 19th this plan was put into operauon with swiftness and precision. 
The Chinese had no plan of attacking the Japanese troops, or of en 
dangering the hies and property of Japanese nationals at this particular time 
or place They made no concerted or authorized attack on the Japanese 
forces and were surprised by the Japanese attack and subsequent operations 
. . The military operations of the Japanese troops during this night . . 
cannot be regarded as measures of lcgiumate self-defense. 24 

In these initial military operations, the Japanese also seized Changchun 
on September 19, and form on September 21 Also on September 21 
China appealed to the League of Nations under Article XI, and re 
quested the United States, a champion of the Bnand Kellogg Pact, to 
aid in preserving far eastern peace and the principle of peaceful scale- 
ment of international disputes ST This led to immediate consultation 
betw ecn the Secretary General of the League and the American State 
Department, the Secretary of State, Henry L. Sumson, gave assurance 
of American * cooperation and frankness,” and expressed the opinion 
that the Japanese military had ignored the Japanese Foreign Office. It 
was thus the opinion of the American government that preparauon 
should be made to uphold treaty obligations but that it would be wise 
for the Western powers "to avoid action which might excite nationalistic 
feeling m Japan in support of the military and against Shidehara," 18 
From this point on, the United States and the mdjor League powers 
were in virtually constant but hardly effective consultation on the Man* 
churian dispute. On its part, the League, which had just assembled 
when the outbreak occurred, requested both China and Japan, Septem- 
ber 22, to seek a peaceful settlement by withdrawing their troops. At 
the same time the League considered sending a commission to tnvesti* 

"Report of the Commission o] Inquiry 71 The Commission found that an explosion^, 
undoubtedly occurred on or near <hc nulroad but that ihe damage, if inf, on so slight 
as not to interfere with the passage of the night express. 

** Dea led treatment is in W W Willoughby Si no Japanese Controversy and ift 
League of Uettons (Baltimore, 1935), ch ut note also U S, Sea. Doc. No. 55, 72 1, 
'Coaskaoru in Maochuru.'’ 3 

“Henry L. Sumson, The Far Eastern Crust (New Vork, 1936), 3 M2. 
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gate, and it suggested that the United States make similar proposals to 
the disputants. For the moment, Stimson did not take to this proposal 
or to the appointment of an American on the commission as proposed 
by the League, but, independently, he informed the Japanese, September 
22, “that the responsibility for determining the course of events with 
regard to the liquidating of this [Manchurian] situation rests largely 
upon Japan,” and he hinted that both the Kellogg Pact and the Nine 
Power Open Door Treaty were at stake. 20 Stimson held that the road 
to this liquidation lay in “giving Shidehara and the Foreign Office an 
opportunity, free from anything approaching a threat or even public 
cridcism, to get control of the situation.” It was the difficult problem 
of letting “the Japanese know that we are watching them and at the 
same dme to do it in a way which will help Shidehara.” 30 

THE SPREAD OF HOSTILITIES IN MANCHURIA 

Meanwhile, affairs were not progressing smoothly in Manchuria. 
Japanese troops did not withdraw as a result of the League’s discreet 
request. Indeed the Kwantung army announced that it no longer rec- 
ognized the government of Chang Hsueh-liang, and on October 8, the 
city of Chinchow, near the border of China Proper, was bombed by 
Japanese planes. The purpose was to disperse the remnants of Chang’s 
government and army, but its effect was much broader .than this, for 
it was clear indication that the Kwantung army was not to be stopped 
by fine words and that the League hesitated to take any vigorous action. 
Simultaneously the United States took a more vigorous stand in sup- 
porting “independently” the efforts of the League and in suggesting die 
course to be pursued. The American Consul at Geneva, Prentiss Gil- 
bert, was authorized to participate in meetings of the League Council 
involving applicants of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 31 

Back in Manchuria Japanese forces, ignoring a League resolution 
of October 24 directing Japan to withdraw her army within the rail- 
road zone by November 16, proceeded to extend their conquests into 
North Manchuria to the town of Tsitsihar beyond the main line of the 
Russian-controlled Chinese Eastern Railway, and also to move south- 
ward toward Chinchow. With these conquests safely achieved, Japan 
proposed that the League send the often discussed commission of in- 
vestigation. On December 10, supported by the Japanese delegate, the 

“ Sen. Doc. No. 55, “Conditions iri Manchuria,” 4-5; Stimson, Far Eastern Crisis , 52-47; 
Russell M. Cooper, American Consultation in World Affairs (New York, 1934), 198-201. 

~ a Stimson, Far Eastern Crisis, 34-37. 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry, 72; Cooper, American Consultation in World 
Affairs, 207; Willoughby, The Stno-japancsc Controversy, 104-110. 
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League decided to do so On the following day in Tokyo the Wahai- 
suki-Shidehara cabinet fell amid a rising ude o£ popular nationalism. 
Only a few weeks later the triumph of militarism seemed assured when 
the Knamung arm), dispersing the last southern remnants of Chang s 
armies, captured the city of Chinchow, January 2, 1 9S1? 2 The effort 
to solve the Manchurian conflict by peaceful means had failed As 1932 
advanced Japan completed her military conquest 33 
REVIVAL OF THE AMERICAN NON RECOGNITION 

DOCTRINE 

Many and complex circumstances had produced this tragic outcome. 
Two great powers had clashed on * longstanding problems in Man 
chum Problems of this character, in the words of Secretary Sumson, 
could only be settled by the parties concerned." 31 On this basis it be 
came the function of the League and other interested powers to find a 
means of bringing China and Japan together in peaceful negotiation. 
This seemingly simple goal was not reached The approaches to it were 
blocked by the pre-determmed purposes of the Japanese army, by the at 
times unwise diplomacy of China, by the inability of the Western pow 
ers to agree readily and with confidence on what should and could be 
done, by the natural umidit) and caution with which governments com 
sidcred action, the results of which could not be wholly foreseen, and by 
the confusion of the public mind both in the United States and abroad 
as to the real issues and how they should be faced. 

From the beginning of Manchurian conflict m September, the League 
powers as well as the United States were well aware of the dangers in- 
volved Open conflict between Japan and China was a threat to the 
Nine Power Treaty, to the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, to the 
prestige of the League of Nations itself, and indeed to all governments 

“For ihe extension of the Japanese conquest, ICC the Report of the Commission of In 
qusry 72 S3 ob the resolution of December 10 and subsequent appointment of the 
Commission, ibid 6 12 

“There were also effort, toward “appeasement” made by the Nanking Government 
"Inch form a part of the general international effort to solve the Manchurian conflict by 
peaceful means \\ dlmgton koo a* Foreign Minister suggested a neutral zone around 
Chinchow Such efforts at appeasement had important bearing on later events. Among 
other things these efforts constituted the beginnings of what became a growing suspicion 
among many Chinese against their government It ought be compared With the fattr 
growth of arm appeasement sentiment in Bnum against Chamberlain The popular 
opinion in China which eventually welcomed a united front between the government and 
the cocnnmmsis abet the. S an uvodeog ot WH (let f, esweA *»%tten©h 

to the fact that this opinion had been »n process of growth since 1931 32 

“United States, Foreign Reloswiu 1931 1U, "The Far East” {Washington, 1946), 

“We do not care what solution is reached between China and Japan so long as it is done 
by pacific means. Snnuoti to Dawes, November 10, 1^31 
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who regarded their interests as synonymous with the upholding of world 
peace and the implementation of the principle of collective security. 
Yet as the closing months of 1931 passed by, and as Japan’s military 
action progressed, neither the League nor the United States applied eco- 
nomic or military sanctions. It was the h#pe of the American govern- 
ment that peaceful elements in the Japanese government would be en- 
couraged to reassert their influence over the army and its supporters. 
During 1931, Secretary Stimson did not propose to the powers any anti- 
Japanese action which Britain or France rejected. Indeed, it was the 
League powers that sounded out cautiously the American Secretary of 
State as to whether the United States would support a policy of sanc- 
tions. Secretary Stimson gave no encouragement to these inquiries; in 
fact, his expositions of policy and his instructions to American represent- 
atives at Geneva, London, and Paris were hostile to sanctions of any 
kind involving the United States, other than the sanctions of adverse 
public opinion and official non-recognition of conquests or settlements 
achieved by other than peaceful means. 

The' course which the American government attempted to follow is 
now quite clear. It was a policy which required the utmost delicacy in 
its diplomatic application. The attempt was to act “independently” of 
the League, “reserving full independence of judgment as to each step 
to be taken,” while at the same time “endeavoring to support the general 
objective of the League, namely, the preservation of peace in Man- 
churia.” As early as November 19 the American government had de- 
termined these limits to its policy and actions. Instructing Charles G. 
Dawes in Paris, Secretary Stimson said : 

We do not see how we can do anything more ourselves as a government 
than to announce our disapproval and to announce that we will not recog- 
nize any treaties which may be forced by Japan under the pressure of mili- 
tary occupation. We do not ourselves believe in the enforcement of any 
embargo by our own government, although we would not probably in any 
way allow our government to interfere through the fleet with any embargo 
by anyone else. We believe an embargo is a step to war and if an embargo is 
decided upon by the League, it would be very likely for that embargo to 
lead to war. 35 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1931, III, "The Far East," 19 1-196. In his search 
for a policy, Secretary Stimson was limited from the beginning by this country's military 
ur.preparedness for war, and by the anti-war temper of both Congress and the people 
as well as other factors. Nevertheless, the Secretary’s hope of strengthening the Japanese 
moderates by adopting a mild policy was soon shown by the sequence of events to be 
fundamentally unsound as a solution of the crisis. Its principal effect was to encourage 
the Japanese militarists. 
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Japan s course in Manchuria was, in ihc Secretary’s view, a flagrant vio- 
lation of treaties and a threat to the whole structure of peace, hut he fiid 
not at this time regard war against Japan as the proper solution.* 0 
Such was in brief the background of the action taken by Secretary 
Snmson on January 7, 1932,* when, after informing the Driush and the 
French of his intentions but without waiting for their concurrence, he 
informed China and Japan that the United States 

cannot admit the legality of any situation de facto nor docs it intend 
to recognize any treaty or agreement entered into between those governments, 
or agents thereof, which may impair the treaty rights of the United States 
or us citizens in China, including those which relate to the sovereignty, the 
independence, or the territorial and administrative integrity of the Republic 
of China, or to the international policy rflauve to China, commonly known 
as the open-door policy, and that it does not intend to recognize any situ- 
ation, treaty, or agreement which may he brought about hy means contrary 
to the covenants and obligauons of the Fact of Pans, of August 27, 1928, to 
which treaty both China and Japan, as well as the United States, arc parties.** 

The United States was moving slowly from a policy of cooaluuon to- 
ward one of diplomatic coercion The non rccogmuon doctrine was a 
reasscrtion oE Secretary Bryan s position of May, 1915, whereas the note 
as a whole was a rcassertion of traditional American policy since the 
tune of Secretary Hay As in former cases, the note assumed errone- 
ously that Britain and France would sec their far eastern interests as 
identical with those of the United States.** Neither Britain _nor France 
associated themselves with this American move. Neither power was any 
more prepared to stop Japan in Manchuria in 1932 than it was when Japan 
first entered Manchuria between 1905 and 1910 

HOSTILITIES SPREAD TO SHANGHAI 
Toward the end of January, 1932, Stno-Japanese hosulities spread 
from Manchuria to Shanghai, where a most effective boycott of Japa 

" A genera! war against Japan docs appear to have been favored by jome of China ■ 
representatives, including Dr Alfred -Sac »t Pans, at indicated by » telephonic erchang* 
between Stimsoo in Washington and Dawes in Para November 19, 193 Jt 
Dawes Tbat [an embargo leading to war[ is what Sac wants to do 
Secretary [Sunuon] Vcs, Sac would hie very much to get all the canons of the 
world in war with Japan. 

Dawes Exactly 

Secretary iSomsonJ We have no sympathy with that and we do not intend to feet 
into war with Japan (Foreign Frlationr J93/, 111, 196-497 ) 

” Sen Doe. No 55, "Conditions jn Manchuria," 51 54 

"AW Griswold T he Far Eos era Policy o j I he Vtuu4 Staler (New York, 1938), 
422 425 also Foster Rhea Dulles, China end America (Princeton, 1946) 189-201, for 
American public reactions 
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nese goods was in progress. Here too incidents led to demands by the 
Japanese navy and eventually to a naval offensive against Chinese sec- 
tions of the city. But unlike the policy of retreat in Manchuria, at 
Shanghai, a Chinese army (the 19th Route Army) held its position until 
the arrival early in March of heavy Japanese army reinforcements. 
These hostilities at Shanghai, however, were of greater effect upon Brit- 
ish opinion than anything which had happened in Manchuria, for, as 
Stimson hoped, they startled “the merchants of Great Britain into a 
realization of what Japanese aggression towards China uldmately meant 
to them.” 03 As a result there was a greater disposition to co-operate 
with the United States. The British protested Japanese bombings at 
Shanghai, and concurrently with the United States sent naval and ma- 
rine reinforcements to the Internadonal Settlement. Meanwhile, China 
invoked Ardcles X and XV of the Covenant, under which the League 
would be required to assess responsibility and eventually perhaps to 
apply sanctions. This led to appointment of a League committee at 
Shanghai consisting of the local consular representatives of the League 
states to report directly on conditions there. 40 When the Japanese re- 
quested the good offices of the neutral powers to re-establish peace at 
Shanghai, it seemed that Anglo-American efforts were succeeding, but 
since the terms proposed by the powers were not acceptable to Japan, 
the effort failed. 41 Meanwhile, in Manchuria the Japanese had moved 
rapidly to consolidate their political as well as their military posidon. 
They had encouraged and promoted the organization of local self-gov- 
erning administrations throughout Manchuria which were gradually 
combined in a new “State” that declared its independence of China and 
the Kuomintang on February 18, 1932. 42 Six days later, February_24, 
the developing policy of the United States was revealed in a letter from 
Secretary Stimson to Senator William E. Borah, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. It set forth that a situauon had been 
created in the Far East in clear violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact; that the Nine-Power Treaty was merely one 
of a group of “interrelated and interdependent” treades; that the will- 
ingness of the United States in 1922 to restrict the fordfications of the 
Philippines and to surrender its freedom in capital ship construction was 
predicated on the assumption that other powers would accept the self- 

23 Stim5oa, Far Eastern ‘ Crisis, 134. 

"League of Nations, Report of the Committee of Inquiry. The 1 Committee was set 
up at Shanghai under Art. XV, Paragraph 1, of the Covenant. (A [Extr.J 3. Geneva, 
1932). 

41 Willoughby, The Sirio-Japanese Controversy, 320-323. 

"For the development of this movement, see Report of the Commission of Inquiry, 
88-93. 
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denying ordinances imposed by the Nine-Power Treaty While this 
letter was a general appeal to the powers to join the United States in 
the non recognition doctrine, it had other specific objectives Stimson 
hoped to encourage China, to clarify policy to the American public, to 
influence the coming Assembly of the League of Nations, to remind the 
Conservative British government of us responsibilities under the Nine 
Power Open Door Treaty which Balfour had helped to write; and 
finally he hoped it would be a suggestion to Japan that if the Nine 
Power Treaty was of no importance to her, other powers might decide 
that other treaties of great consequence to Japan were of little impor- 
tance to them 43 

For a time there appeared to be some slight improvement in the far 
eastern problem On March 12, 1932, the League Assembly aligned 
itself with the non recognition doctrine through a resolution proposed 
by the British This resolution declared 

. that it is incumbent upon the members of the League of Nations not 
to recognize any situauon treaty or agreement which may be brought about 
by any means contrary to the Covenant of the League of Nauons or to the 
Pact of Pans 4 * 

Then, in May, China and Japan made peace at Shanghai on terms, 
worked out by the consular committee of the League The subsequent 
withdrawal of the Japanese forces did not, howeser, indicate any major 
change in Japanese policy The withdrawal was due rather to the stub 
born resistance of the Nth Route Army and the danger of too great in 
volvemcnt with the other powers at Shanghai while the tyanchunan 
situation was as yet un stabilized. 43 

These improvements, if such they could be called, were at best tem 
porary The League s disarmament conference in the spring of 1932 re- ^ 
vealed the inability of Europe and America to unite on that fundamental 
problem, let alone present an effective united front against Japan- As 
a result Japan was accorded a virtual free hand m Manchuria On 
March 9, the former and last Manchu emperor of China, now known as 
Mr Henry Pu yi, became regent of the new state of Manchukuo, and on 
September 15, Japan m a treaty extended formal recognition to that 
‘ offspring of aggression ” Less than a month later, October 2, the re 
port of the League’s instigating body, the Lytton Commission, was 

** Stnmon Far Eastern Crttu 175 

** W Uoughby The S no-Japanese Controversy 299 301 

“ Negotiation, of the peace at Shanghai are treated by A. J Toynbee, ed., Survey of 
Internal anal affairs 1932 502 515 Willoughby 5, no J aplmese Controversy ch *> v 
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10 Finally, "ance ihc present poliuol instability o£ Cluna u an obstacle 
to friendship with Japan and an anxiety to the rest of the world (as the 
maintenance of peace in the Far East is a matter of international concern), 
and since the conditions enumerated above cannot be fulfilled without a 
strong Central Government in China, die final requisite for a satisfactory 
solution is temporary international cooperation in the internal reconstruc- 
tion of China, as suggested by the late Dr Sun Yat sen.” 

JAPAN’S REPLY TO THE REPORT 

Japan s reply to the findings of the Commission wa* presented to the 
Council of the League November 21, 1932. It insisted that Japan alone 
was the judge as to whether her military action was justifiable self 
defense, that the creation of Manchukuo resulted from the “spontaneous 
character of the independence movement among the people of Man 
ctiuna , that thetc lr^d been no violation of the Nine Power Treaty ot 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, and finally that the solutions 
proposed by the Commission were “too refined and intricate” to meet 
conditions as they existed m the Far East Hie Japanese government 
therefore asserted that since in the view of the Commission its proposals 
could not be applied without a strong Central Government in China," 
and since there was no assurance of such a government even under m 
tcrnational control, Japan could not “idly wait for such an uncertain 
eventuality in older to solve the Manchurian question.” <T 

THE LEAGUE AND THE LYTTON REPORT 

In the League, the repott of the Commission of Inquiry was consid 
ered by a special Committee of Nineteen which in February, 1933, 
recommended 1) non recognition of Manchukuo, 2) a Manchurian 
government compauble wuh Chinese sovereignty, and 3) an invitation 
to Japan and China to undertake direct negouauons under the good 
offices ot a League commission. Japans response was the snvasion of 
Jehol province m January, 1933, a dramatic scene at Geneva where the 
Japanese delegation walked out of the Assembly, February 24, and 
finally, March 27, Japan's announcement of her rcsignauon from the 
League which under terms of the Covenant would become effective in 
two years time Meanwhile, Japanese armies w ere completing the con 
quest of Jehol province, capturing Chcngteh, the capital, March 4 
Other forces invaded the Pei ping (Bci ping) area south of the Great 
Wall, where at Tangku a truce was signed. May 31, 1933, creating a 
| broad “denulitamed neutral ’ zone from which all Chinese military 
I ^ orccs ^e re excluded This invasion of North China pointed directly 

"League of Nituttii Obitrtviont of the leponett Corenment on the Report of the 
Commuooo of !nqu ry (Gcntva 1937) 
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to new phases in the problem created by Japan’s conquest of Manchuria. 
This was the question of who was to control North China. -Was it to 
become an integral part of an” expanding national China centered at 
Nanking; was it to be swallowed up by an expanding Manchukuo; or 
was it tQ be molded into some kind of autonomous buffer state between 
the two ? 18 The Japanese had long made it clear “that they considered 
North China to be an essential partner in the Japan-Manchukuo eco- 
nomic bloc” then emerging. By 1935, therefore, the Kwantung army 
was attempdng to create a five-province autonomous North China com- 
prising Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi, Hopei, and Shantung, an area which 
if fully exploited would add much to Japan’s economic requirements in 
coal, iron ore, and raw cotton.' 19 

IN SUMMARY 

The events described in preceding pages of this chapter constituted 
war in every sense save the legal one recognized by international law. 
By the application of force, by large-scale hostilities, Japan had gained 
control of nearly half a million square miles of Chinese territory, yet 
here was something which the international legal opinion of govern- . 
ments did not- regard- as war, and which the Japanese euphemistically 
termed an “incident.” 50 It was in reality one of those extraordinary 
phenomena of the twentieth century — peaceful war, or war that is not 
war at all. 51 Nevertheless, whatever one might call these events, their 
effect was to reshape the Far East more radically than any previous “in- 
cident” since the British in 1842 had fashioned the Treaty of Nanking 
as the gauge of China’s relations with the powers. This becomes more 
evident when it is recognized that Japan’s creation of Manchukuo was 
an effort to establish a continental power in Asia as a counterbalance to 
the maritime power which Western nations had exercised over China 
through nearly a century. 52 The task was more difficult than anything 
the West had essayed in China during the nineteenth century because 
Japanese plans ran counter to the new twentieth-century force of 
Chinese nationalism. Yet in one respect the problem itself had not 
changed, for it was still a question of who should control China and of 

18 George E. Taylor, The Struggle for N orth China (New York, 1940), 17.* On Japan's 
withdrawal from the League, see League of Nations, Official Journal, XIV (1933), 657- 
658. 

“Taylor, The Struggle jor North China, 119. 

M Qn the legal nature of war, see C. C. Hyde, International Law (3 vols., 2nd rev. ed., 
Boston, 1945), HI, 1679 if. I 

61 Sec L. H. Woolsey, “Peaceful War in China," American journal oj International Law, 
XXXII (1938), 314-319; and C. G. Fenwick, “War without a Declaration," ibid., XXXI • 
(1937), 694-696. * ' 4 

“Owen Lattimorc, The Mongols of Manchuria (New York, 1934), 15. 
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how that control should be exercised, just as it had been back tn 1897 and 
1898 when the Western powers delimited their spheres of influence and 
guarded them with their own naval bases on Chinese soil. 

In a broader sense, the Manchurian "incident ’ w a* a second and more 
disheartening test of collective security as a principle, and of the means 
of enforcing it As Russia used direct action in North Manchum in 
1929, so Japan used force m South Manchuria and North China from 
1931 to 1933 Although the League of Nations performed a most useful 
task through the investigations of the Lytton Commission, neither 
France nor Great Britain, the powers which dominated the League, was 
prepared to apjily sanctions against Japan without the active support of 
the United States 

The premises on which American policy rested have already been 

stated and it would seem, the question of apply mg sanctions was settled 

for all the powers when they received no encouragement from Wash 
ingtoo in 1931 Moreover, any attempt to evaluate the events of 1931 as 
a test of collective security is complicated by the fact that though the 
United States cooperated to a limned degree with the League, this 
country remained outside the world s only permanent machinery dedi 
cated to the principle of collective securitv, and the American adminis- 
tration was constantly fearful of the public rcacuon should it appear 
that this country was using Manchuria a* a back-door entry into the 
League. In reality, American policy, as the Manchurian affair devel 
oped in 1931, remained true to tradtUonal principles of the open door* 
and the integrity of China as embodied in the Washington Treaucs, and 
it called upon Japan to observe these covenants and the Treaty for the 
Rcnunciauon of War It prodded the League toward similar action 
Whether more could have been expected from a government represent 
ativc of the same political party which a decade earlier had repudiated 
the Wilsonian program of collective security u a matter on which there 
is no general agreement At all events neither the League nor the 
United States nor the two together stopped Japan, and, as on a previous 
occasion in 1915, the integrity of China was not preserved by reasscruon 
of the non recognition doctrine This meant that the forces motivating 
Japans drive on the continent were stronger than the forces which the 
powers were prepared to use in an effort to stop her Japan had chosen 
her time vvelL She was convinced that though the world might use 
fair and even vigorous words, it would oppose her with neither eco- 
nomic nor military sancuons. In this her judgment proved to be onl) 
too sound. Collective security as an effective w capon, judged tn the 
light of the Manchurian alfair of 1931, was sull a distant ideal 



Chapter 34 


THE TRUCE BETWEEN TWO UNDECLARED 
WARS: 1933-1937 

F ROM the Tangku agreement of 1933 until July, 1937, the Far East re- 
lapsed into an uneasy, an uncertain, and an unstable period of peace. 
For Japan there was the problem of digesting the political and economic 
harvest garnered under the name Manchukuo. For China there was 
the problem of salvaging and re-creating material and spiritual strength 
in anticipation of further Japanese expansion. For the League of Na- 
tions and the United States there was the perplexing question of how to 
implement the non-recognition doctrine which thus far had failed 
utterly to curb Japan’s armies. Could some compromise yet be found 
between the aspirations of Chinese nationalism and the expansive fever 
of Japanese imperialism? The emphatic answer given to this question 
in 1937 will be more understandable - in the light of some relevant dis- \ 
cussion of : 1) the policies of the United States and the League after 193 1; 
2) Japan’s political and economic development during the same period; 
and 3) the effects of the Manchurian Incident on China’s domestic pol- 
itics. 

THE NEW ORIENTATION IN AMERICAN POLICY 

The Roosevelt-Hull administration of 1933 recognized the failure of 
the Stimson efforts. While surrendering no principles, the new admin- 
istration turned to new tactics. While desisting from provocative note- 
writing, which had seemed only to encourage the militarists, it sought 
to relieve the tension left by Stimson in American-Japanese relations.- 
On the other hand, it continued to co-operate and to bolster the timidt 
efforts of the League for collective security; and on November 16, 1933,\ 
it officially recognized Soviet Russia. While this recognition was aimed 
basically toward a revival of foreign trade and toward ending the 
anomaly in which for more than a decade there had been no formal 
relations between tire United States and the de facto government of 
160,000,000 peoples, its significance was not lost upon Japan. Beyond 
these mild efforts the United States was not prepared to go. Like the 

597 
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League, the United States had found no effective means of opposing 
Japan short of war At home, the administration was involved in 
efforts to defeat the disastrous depression The American people were 
in no mood for war and, as the Japanese judged their temper, were too 
busy with domestic affairs to pay serious attention to the Far East 1 
From 1932 until after 1937, the United States did not contemplate the 
use of force to implement its far eastern policy 'It was not until 1933 
that this country really began to acquire a treaty strength navy 2 These 
were years m which the perspective of Americans was circumscribed 
within domestic efforts to end the depression and in which American 
political philosophy leaned heavily toward the doctrines of pacifism and 
isolationism 3 Prior to 1937, no act imposing isolationism on the ad 
ministration was vetoed by Roosevelt 4 Even after the renewal o£ war 
in the Far East in July, 1937, the policy of the United States, as expressed 
by Secretary Hull, was perforce one of moralizing on the virtues of 
peace and on the exercise of self restraint among nations. 5 The Amer 
ican public was in the dangerous posrtion of believing that Japan should 
be punished, of approving the public condemnation of her aggression, 
yet of warning its own government not to become involved in war * 
The Nye Munitions Invesugauon of 1934 intensified the already strong 
predisposiuon to isolationism, and the Neutrality Act of 1935 was meant 
to make it impossible for the country “to be dragged into war" T 
Though American sympathy for China remained firm, there were 
many who, when hostilities again broke in China in 1937, were pre 
pared to invoke ihc neutrabty law, even though this would preclude 
China from receiving from us the smews of war Moreover, the de 
cision of the United States, made in the Tydings-McDuffie Act, March 
24, 1934, to grant independence to the Philippines appeared to confirm 
the prevalent convicuon that the isolationists were in control of Amer 

‘The attitude was topical of many of Japans leader, after the Manchunan affair of 
1931 32 

*Ba,a Rauch The History of tie He* Deni 1933 1938 (New York, 1944), 152 

‘Their forces were felt keenly by American diplomat* representanves to the Far East. 
Cf. Joseph C. Grew, Tea Years in Japan (Nc * York, 1941), 23, 71 

* Rauch, Tie History of the New Deal 155 I 

*“T7u» country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance of peace. Re 
advocate national international self restraint. We advocate abstinence of ail tnbotu 
from use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference in the internal affairs of 
other nations. United States, Department of State frets Releases fWaihingtoa D C, 
1937), July 16, 1937 41-42 

‘Eleanor Tupper and G E. McSey Holds, Japan in American Public Opinion (Near York. 
1937), 357 398 101 

’United States, Department of State Peace and War Un ted Slates Foreign policy 1931 
1941 (Washington, D C, 1912) 24 ‘ 
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ican foreign policy, and that the United States was about to pull out of 
the Far East® 

Indeed, in the six years which followed the invasion of Manchuria 
there was no serious threat from the outside world to Japan’s conquests. 
Whatever the public opinion of the world may have been, this opinion 
was never translated into practical sancdons against Japan.' No West- 
ern government either within or without the League was ready to apply 
economic sanctions against Japan, much less to make war upon her for 
the sake of China’s integrity. To this degree, China and Japan were 
left to their own devices. What these devices were must now be our 
purpose to relate. 



United Stalet, Department of Stale. Division of Map Intelligence and Cartography. 


JAPANESE POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, 1931-1937 

In June, 1932, shordy after his arrival in Tokyo as the new Ambas- 
sador of the United States, Joseph Clark Grew noted that “one thing is 

* A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 1933), •IS'?. 
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certain and that is that the military are distinctly running the Govern 

raent and that no step can be taken without their approval * 9 

It will be recalled that the decade from 1920 onward had been notable 
as a period in which representative and responsible government ap- 
peared to be making steady headway With die fall oE Tanaka’s “pon 
me policy” cabinet in 1929, the less provocative A Unteito returned to 
power with a cabinet headed by Yuko (the Lion) Hamaguchi as Pre 
mier and Shtdehara agam at the Foreign Office. It was this govern 
ment which accepted the London Naval Treaty despite powerful de- 
mesne opposition from the navy and patnouc societies, it advocated 
retrenchment and reform at home— a platform which was by no means 
pleasing to the party politicians or the militarists who wanted more 
troops and more weapons, and it finally resumed the policy of concilia 
tion tow ard China Although the Hamaguchi government found f av or 
with the liberal elements of Japanese society, it was thoroughly hated 
by the militarists and by the bulk of the aristocracy and the bureaucrats. 
To these latter, Hamaguchi personified a political philosophy which 
if pursued to us logical conclusion would lead the nation toward dcmoc 
racy, would curb the more radical and unscrupulous advocates of ex 
pansion, and would eventually deprive the aristocracy and the military 
services of their special privileges under the Constitution. 

In November, 1930, Hamaguchi was shot by a young fanatic, and 
although he lived until the following Apnl, he could no longer lead the 
government. The loss of his leadership was a blow from which his 
policies never recovered The ad interim premiership was. held at first 
by Shidehara and later by Wakatsuki Neither of these men possessed 
Hamaguchi s skill m holding the party politicians in line. Shidehara 
was a bureaucrat with no party popularity Wakatsuki, irresolute and 
relying heavily on compromise, was in no sense a dynamic leader In 
other words, the passing of Hamaguchi left Shidehara without strong 
support in the cabinet on his China policy This was one of the orcum 
stances which prompted the army to act in Manchuria in September, 
1931, leaving it to the Foreign Office to explain to the powers as best it 
could- Beginning then in 1931, there was a sharp revival of dual gov 
eminent as the army continued to pursue its policies in China largely m 
♦dependent of the Foreign Office. As Secretary Stimson had noted, after 
September 18, 1931, the Japanese Foreign Office no longer controlled 
^Japanese foreign policy ' 

In December, 1931, the helpless Mmsetto government resigned, and 
was followed by a Seiyu\ai ministry under ki Inukai, who in 1929 lud 
succeeded Tanaka as president of the party The general clccuon of 

*Ctvw Ten Vfjr/i* Ju/sio 6 14 
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wealthy industrial and landed families, came to an end. More and 
more in the succeeding decade political power was to gravitate into the 
hands of the military caste which in foreign affairs was ambitious to 
further Japan’s conquests in China and which at home was to emerge as 
the advocate of political, economic, and social reforms expounded as the 
principle of Kode, t he Imperial Way This was the concept of a 
"TOTuteSriah anddivme state of which a divine emperor following the 
Imperial Way was the living embodiment. The instrument of this rc- 



Jap«i 1891 1904 


vival of divine dictatorship was, as noted, the military caste, not an in 
dmduaL Thus there was never in Japan a personal dictatorship m the 
sense in which Hitler and Mussolini might be so described, or e>en in 
the milder sense in which Chiang R'ai sheh resolved factionalism within 
China’s Kuomintang Apart therefore from the emperot’s “divine" 
leadership, always impersonal and supposedly far removed from pohucs 
and the people, dictatorship m Japan, in so far as it has existed, has been 
the rule of a group, or caste, or a coalition of groups. Even m the case 
of this military caste, after 1931 there was never complete unity or com 
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no violent opposition to the parties, and to the nation as a whole because 
he might be expected to follow the middle of the road J1 The Saito 
cabinet included five party members (three from the Seiyufyu, two from 
the Mtnteito), two bureaucrats, three militarists, and three members of 
the House of Peers In general, this was the type of pohtical'coahuon 
which appeared m the succeeding cabinet of Admiral Keisuke Okada, 
July 8, 1934, and the later cabinet of KoLi Hirota, March 9, 1935 By 
1937, however, the trend against the political parties was intensified 
The cabinet formed by General Scnjuro Hayashi m February contained 
no party members ’* 

RESHUFFLING THE POLITICAL PARTIES 

Meanwhile the party politicians, alarmed by the growing influence of 
the militarists, sought to revive their prestige through new leadership, 
new aggressive platforms, and new parties Typical of the new parties 
was the Ko\umtn Domet (Nauonal Union Party) organized by Kenzo 
Adacht and insurgents from the Mtnteito, which advocated a vigorous 
totalitarian, fascist regime ,s 

ARAKI AS SPOKESMAN OF THE NEW POLITICAL TIMES 

The decline and the later final eclipse of Japan’s political parties after 
1930 are understandable when it is recalled that parties m {he modern 
sense were still in their infancy, that their allegiance was to personalities 
and not to firmly rooted political principles, that the y had sold th em 
selves to the great Zaibatsti houses, Mitsui and Mitsubishi m pa rticular, 
andthus KadTorfened'arTy'claim to broad-popular supparffrom the elec 
to rate, and, finally, when it is remembered that in general the parties 
lacked leadership To be sure, Hara, Hamaguchi, and Inuhai were 
commoners with a wide following, but, of the three, only Hamaguchi 
combined political idealism with the craft of the poliucian_ Too fre- 
quently the parties had found it expedient to accept the leadership of an 
avowed militarist such as Tanaka Compromise of this land was not 
only to be expected, it was inevitable under the unique consututiotial 
system which lto had devised to preserve ultimate poliUcal power within 
the hands of the military feudal aristocracy When therefore at the 
time of the Manchurian Incident, Japan faced an accumulaUon of po- 
litical, economic, and social maladjustments at home and a ensts m ha 

" Ippci Fukuda, Sketches of Men and Life (Tokjo 1933) 27 35 

a Tht Japan Y ear Book. 1933 39 (Tokyo, 1938), US 

“On the parucj m ihu period note Hugh Horton Japan Since- 1931 (New York, IMOf 
16 20 
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n esc doctrines of Kodo and Ko^utat (National Polity) 13 The 1 m 
phcauons of Kodo and of Hakp tchtu (The world under one roof) were 
reinterpreted as Japan s universal and benign mission designed to bnng 
peace to the world In the Far East, this mission would spread the 
beneficent rule of the emperor to those benighted peoples whose rulers 
had failed them or who had fallen a prey to Western exploitation and 
the doctrines of capitalism and liberalism At home Kodo would direct 
Japanese footsteps into the forsaken paths of her own indigenous cul 
ture From these paths she had been enticed, so it was said, by perni- 
cious Western cults liberalism, capitalism, democracy, individualism, 
and even communism The result was a Japan where political life was 
usurped by corrupt poliucal parties, where capitalists grew wealthy 
while peasants could not eat the rice they gr^w — a Japan weakened at 
home and thus denied the right to rescue Asia from European and 
American exploitation 14 v 

THE GROWTH OF THE PATRIOTIC" SOCIETIES 

In the vogue of nationalism, which grew as the influence of the older 
political parties and of labor declined, there was a corresponding m 
crease in the number and influence of so-called patriotic societies The 
increase of such societies, whether ultra patnouc or terroristic, dated 
from World War I, but the most phenomenal growth occurred in the 
years 1930 to 1932 By 1936 there were some 235 such organizations, of 
which 19 \\ ere formed in 19a0, 42 in 1931, and 53 tn 1932 While the 
real purposes of these societies were not always clear, they one and all 
loudly proclaimed the sanctity of the Imperial House, ad\ ocated Kodo 
and Ko\utat took a special interest in training the youth of the nation, 
and supported militarism with vehemence. The more important of the 
patriotic societies were associated with the military services such, for ex 
ample, as the Ex-Service Men’s Associauon ( Zcugo Gun]in\ai), the 
Imperial League of Young Officers (Ko^o^u Semen Sha!<a Domci), 
and the Black Ocean Society (Genyoshd), which included both civilians 
and military under the leadership of Mitsuru Toyama. Many of the 
patriotic societies drew much of their membership from rural Japan, 
from which areas came most of the conscripts for the a (my Such so- 
cieties were apt to denounce capitalism and to favor vaguely some form 
of state socialism under the emperor Another ty pe of society, more 

“ KoifaJiu as used by tie Japanese n meant to suggest that unity o£ the state wfut* 1 
result! tram the unqualified loyalty of tie people to the Imperial line "unbroken lbro“id 
ages eternal 

U H C. Holton, Japan and Shinlo \ altonal sm (Chicago, 1911), 21 2} 
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national in scope, was die Young Men’s Association ( Nippon Seinen- 
dan). This was open to any young man 13 to 25 years of age who was 
possessed of “purity and genuineness/’ who was devoted to ioyalty and 
filial piety, and who was willing to sacrifice himself in the interest of the 
state. This organization claimed a membership of nearly two and one- 
half million in 1934. Its complement was a young women’s organiza- 
tion with one and one-half million members. 17 



Javan, 1920-1930. 


THE MILITARY PATRIOTS SEEK CONTROL 

When elements within the Japanese army took matters into then- 
own hands by seizing control of Manchuria in 1931-1932, their object 
was not only to spread Japanese conquest on the mainland but also to 
seize political power within Japan itself. Prior to World ^War I, the 
Imperial Rescript (1882) of the Meiji emperor forbidding persons in 
active military service to engage in politics had in general been honored; 

11 Borton, Japan Since 1931, 30-35; Kenneth Colecrove. Militarism in laean (Boston. 
1936). 
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but after the war, army temper was typified by a younger group of nub 
taut officers drawn largely from the rural districts These officers were 
poliucally minded, and they “we it intent on reforming the country" 
Although in many cases sincere and well intentioned, their mental bad. 
ground was parochial, and their \chement denunciations of liberalism 
and capitalism u> ere without restraint Nevertheless, their reverence for 
the emperor, their championship of the depressed classes (particularly 
the peasants who were their fathers and brothers), and their mdis- 



J»pan 1931 1933 


criminate clamor against corrupt party politicians \\ on them a large fot 
lowing Furthermore, although their cures for Japan’s ills were often 
voiced in such vague phrases as “stabilization of the national livelihood," 
they never failed to appeal to the virtues of Bushido The contrast be 
tween the wealthy industrialist and corrupt politician off the one hand 
and the “simple, pure, impecunious ’ officer on the other was meant to be 
striking— and it was 18 

“Sakuso YoJuno, Tascism jo Japan Contemporary Japan I (1932), 190 rt 
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of Peers, tlie Seiyu^at outdid even the militarists in condemnation of 

Mmobe and in demands for “clarification of the national polity."* 2 

Meanwhile the more conservative elements to the army and the 
bureaucracy hoped to quiet the growing unrest by creating a Cabinet 
Inquiry Council (Nat^a^u Shtgifoi), May II, 1935, designed to give 
stabilizing" advice to the government. Tins body was dominated by 
conservative and cautious bureaucrats In July significant shifts were 
made in the high command of the army, these were intended to produce 
greater unity by removing some of live more fiery advocates of KoJq 
Amid sweeping changes of command General Jinzahuro Mazahi was 
shifted from the office of Inspector Genera! of Military Education. Ex 
tremists interpreted this as an attempt to replace the Arahi Mazaki 
group, known to be friendly to the younger and more rabid officers, 
with General Kazushige Ugahi and those in the army who had shown a 
greater disposition to work with the industrialists and to respect at least 
the forms of representauve government and the political parlies. A 
franker explanation would have recognized the need of controlling the 
political activities of the young officer* if army discipline were to be 
maintained at all 

In February, 1936, the Japanese electorate expressed approval of these 
modest reforms when the Kodo-co nsaous Sciyi^at was defeated by the 
A Unseita, which had appealed for parliamentary government to save 
the country from fascism. Ultra nationalist candidates were defeated, 
whereas labor doubled the votes cast for it in 1932. The election was 
in no sense a repudiation of japan’s policy in Manchuria or China, but 
in domestic politics it was a direct rebuff to the army extremists and ibe 
super patriots These latter accepted the challenge promptly On 
February 26, four days after the announcement of the election returns, 
some twenty junior officers and a regiment of troops en route to Mao* 
chuna attempted by force to overthrow the Okada cabinet. The muu 
neers murdered Korckiyo Takahasbi, the Minister of Finance, Admiral 
Viscount Makoto Saito, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, and General 
Jotaro Watanabc, Inspector General of Military Education They at 
tempted to kiU Premier Okada but murdered his brother in law by tn is* 
take. For three days the heart of Tokyo was held by the muunoU 
troops. Although for the moment the army's prestige was shattered by 

“The position of the emperor in the consntu Usual system it treated by Kenneth Cdf 
grove, The Japanese Emperor " American Political Science Renew XXVI (1952), 

659 828 815, the Mmobe a flair u treated by Borton, Japan Since 1931, 10 11, and 
Kbaucr, Japan Government Pot Ski 187 168 
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June, 1937, needs no further emphasis. Political assassins and terrorists 
were not a new feature of Japanese life, but their reappearance begin- 
ning wuh the attack on Hamaguchi in 1929 bore a special significance. 
Always garbed in the role of guardians of the emperor, of the Imperial 
Way, and of the National Spirit, they served as the shock troops for all 
those who favored reaction, ultra nationalism, fascism' or military dic- 
tatorship Each time the terrorists struck, the army and its sjmpa 
thizers won at least a psychological victory, for the very cxiscence of po- 
litical terrorism was taken as proof of the depths to w hich the nation had 
sunk under the rule of “corrupt" industrial capitalists and political par 
ties Until 1937 the Japanese electorate showed a surprisingly healthy 
skepticism toward all moves tn the direction of fascism or military die 
tatorship, but their reluctance to give way to the army at home was for 
ever being weakened by the appeal of military conquest abroad, of tk 
expanding empire in China, and of Japan’s benevolent mission to in- 
sure the peace and tranquility of the Far East. In the case of Japan, as 
m that of other countries before her, this appeal was too strong for the 
advocates of liberalism and parliamentary government 

THE EMPIRE AND BUSINESS 
japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and her subsequent defiance of 
the League of Nations were repugnant to public senument in the major 
Western countries, but they aroused less concern than did another pha* 
of Japan’s expanding empire This was the progress of Japan’s indus- 
tnahzauon and the deeper penetration of foreign markets by the fin 
ished products of her machines. By 1936, Japan led the world as an «♦ 
porter of textiles in addition to many miscellaneous items. The new 
imports were raw materials— cotton, wool, rubber— much of which was 
re-exported as finished products. This was an industrial revoluuon w 
the truest sense of the word Between 1931 and 1936, Japan’s exports 
more than doubled in volume and value, though the yen lost about two 
thirds of its gold value during the same years. Nevertheless, by 1W 
Japans share of world trade was sull only about 35 percent. Yet the 
expansion of Japan’s foreign trade in these years created great apprehen 
sion among competitors principally because of the ability bf the Jap 1 " 
ncse to undercut all comers This ability was frequendy attributed to 
what Western countries and business men hked to call unfair and un- 
scrupulous business practice A more intelligible explanation appears 
to be tbe capacity which Japan showed after 1930 1) to rationalize and 
thus increase the efficiency of her industry, 2) to profit by the national 
capacity to work long hours for little pay, and 3) to combine a siropk 
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precedented industrial development Relations with China, however, 

, had not improved Japan s invasion of foreign markets was creating 
greater apprehension abroad, while at home her political life revealed 
I restlessness, lack of stability, and a pronounced trend toward totaktat 
urusm * 1 

JAPAN’S MONROE DOCTRINE BECOMES EXPLICIT 

All these factors were related to policies w hich Japan had long pur 
sued Japan had long aspired to be ' the guardian of tfae peace ani. 
security of the Far East, 1 and m pursuit oE dusgoat had"3eveIope3 her 
docuuies'of "speciaf interests^ and 'paramount interests. ' As far back 
as the close oE World War I, many Japanese had written and had spoken 
of Javans “Monroe Doctrine in eastern Asia. Although there was 
little similarity between the principled which Japan was applying in Asia 
and those which were inherent in the American doctrine, the use of the 
term had a considerable propaganda value for Japan. Now in the wake 
of the Manchunan invasion, Japan gave more formal expression to her 
concept of her position in Asia. In April, 1934, the spokesman of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, feji Amau, enunciated the principles of Japans 
policy toward China 

/ 

1) The unification of China must be achieved by China s own efforts 

2) Japan would oppose any joint efforts by the powers (League of Na 
tions) to assist China since such joint efforts would acquire political stgnffi 
cance. 

3) Individual countries might assist China if their assistance was not 
detrimental to the maintenance of peace m the Far East-” 

This was a dear enunciation of Japan s claim to “paramount interest" itt 
all that concerned the future of China. In 1932, Japan had successfully 
defied the League of Nations tn Manchuria In 193-4, she asserted her 
, tight to pursue a similar policy with respect to China as a whole "* 

CHINA, 1931 1937 

The China which felt the weight of Japanese expansion in these jean 
was a society too complex to be described m a few generalizations, yet 
some suggestions of its main characteristics must be given 

Chinese society represented many classes or groups whose interests ap- 
peared to be frequently at variance Yet between 1933 and 1937 these 
differences were in part subordinated to a nsing popular demand for 

"The Amau ualcraent i» p noted in The China Year Books 1934. 725 726. 
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resistance to Japanese aggression. In varying degree this popular move- 
ment was felt by almost all classes: by the small middle class and work- 
ers of the dues, and also by the peasants and landlords of the country- 
side. This was distinctly,^ people’s movement. It derived its power 
from conditions within China as welfasTrorh Japanese pressures. At 
the time of the Manchurian invasion, the National Government at Nan- 
king had determined to limit its resistance to Japan to appeals to the 
League. From then on it followed a policy of appeasement dictated by 
its own military weakness against the superior force of Japan and by the 
fact that its authority was seriously challenged by the establishment in 
November, 1931, of a central Soviet (Communist) government in Ki- 
angsi under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh. There were 
also bitter divisions within the Kuomintang, as exemplified by a revolt 
of the 19th Route Army inspired by its leader General Tsai Ting-kai 
and a group of Kuomintang liberals. The 19th Route Army had fought 
gloriously against the Japanese at Shanghai in 1932. Tsai and Kuomin- 
tang liberals wanted. a united front, including Communists, to be 
formed in "the name of resistance to, Japan. BuF among 'the ' conserva- 
i trvesrthrTeicudnaries, and the fascists of the Kuomintang, it was more 
important to crush the Communists than to resist Japan. As a result, all 
Nanking’s military strength, organized by German military advisers 
and employing nearly a million troops, was centered upon a succession 
of five anti-Communist campaigns. Under this pressure, the Commu- 
nists undertook the long march to the northwest, where by 1936 they had 
established themselves in what was later to be known as the Shensi- 
Kansu-Ningsia Border Region with its Communist capital at Yenan 
For a time the Communists were weakened, but they had not been de- 
stroyed. On the other hand, Nanking, while failing in its objective tc 
destroy a rival, did increase its power in a number of provinces such as 
Hunan, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Szechuan, where previously its rule 
had been only nominal. 27 Accordingly, between 1935 and 1937 the 
National Government was able further to strengthen its power by 
developing communications (highways and railroads) by laudable re- 
forms in currency and taxation, 23 and by profiting through the technical 
counsel of experts sent out by the League of Nations. 

Nevertheless, the policy of appeasement toward Japan grew increas- 
ingly unpopular. In November, 1935, there was an attempt to assas- 
sinate Wang Ching-wei, the Foreign Minister, who to the public mind 

27 L. K. Rosinger, China's Wartime Politics (Princeton, 19*14), ch. i. 

M \V. Y. Lin, The New Monetary System of China (Shanghai, 1936), especially chapters 
i-ui. 
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personified the official policy At die same time, Japan s efforts to estab- 
lish an autonomous North China fomented demonstrations and pro- 
tests from university students in practically all pans of the country •' 
The students demanded civil liberties, an end to political oppression at 
home and national leadership by Nanking against any further Japa 
nese encroachment The movement spread rapidly among professional 
classes and the urban workers, the latter of whom organized m Shang 
hai the Anti Japanese National Salvation Association, which Nanking 
prompdy attempted to suppress In May, 1936, the Student's National 
Saltation Union was formed, it sought 1) an immediate end to civil 
war, 2) freedom for all political prisoners, and 3) formation of a national 
i united front.*® 

THE GILBERTIAN COUP DfiTAT 
No national front was possible without agreement between the Kuo- 
mmtang and the Communists The first steps toward such an agree 
meot were taken by the Communists in the spring ofJ936,whca they 
abandoned the policy of confiscating land and when they reduced taxes 
on merchants and industrialists and proposed cessation of the Kuomin- 
tang Communist civil war Nothing came of this at the moment {or 
Nanking was involved in attempung to implement its control of (fie 
Canton area, when this was accomplished, a new threat to the National 
Government appeared in the north 
The headquarters of the Kuomintang Nationalist armies in the north 
was the city of Sian, here in December, 1936, Chiang K'ai sheh was 
seized by the troops of his northern commander and erstwhile dictator 
of Manchuria, Chang Hsueh lung After he was dnven from Man 
churta by the Japanese in 1932, Chang and his Tungpei or northeastern 
army had been ordered by Chiang to fight ihe Communists in the north 
west This proved to be an unprofitable and unpopular undertaking 
Chang suffered a number of defeats, and his soldiers, who were inter 
ested in regaining their Manchurian home had little stomach for fight 
ing their fellow countrymen Actually a sort of truce had come to pre- 
vail between the Tungpet-Communist armies. In November, 19% 
Japan invaded Suquan province with puppet Manchurian and Mon 
golian troops. Throughout China there was a popular cry for tesist 
ance, but Nanking s response was to send more Nationalist troops 
against ^the Communists mjkansu Moreover, when anti Japanese 
strikes broke ontln Shanghai and other cities, Nanking arrested a num 
ber of lea ders of the patriotic National Salvation movement. 

'Rosinfiw Chinas Wart me Pol Mt H 17 19 71 
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Meanwhile Chiang K’ai-shek went to Sian to end the Tungpei-Com- 
munist truce. Failing, he threatened to move the Tungpei army to the 
south. Two days later, December 12, 1936, Chiang was arrested by the 
Young Marshal. In a public statement the Sian leaders announced that 
their purpose was to effect a national front against Japan. 30 During the 
thirteen days that Chiang remained a prisoner, China’s future lay in an 
unsteady balance. Many of the Tungpei leaders (not including the 
Young Marshal) appear to have been willing to murder Chiang. In 
Nanking some of the Kuomintang were willing to make assassination, 
certain by launching a military expedition to rescue the Generalissimo. 5 
Ironically, it would appear to be the Communists, whose comrades* 
Chiang had slaughtered at Shanghai in 1927 and whose armies he had . 
fought consistently ever since, who were responsible for his release. 
They better than the Tungpei group realized that Chiang, despite his > 
policy of appeasement, was the indispensable symbol of national unity. 

What the results of the Sian coup d’etat would be was not immedi- 
ately apparent. There was no immediate sign that Chiang had agreed 
to change his policies. Nevertheless, while to the outside world the Sian 
kidnapping seemed like an act in a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, its sig- 
nificance in Chinese politics was great. It emphasized the growing 
popular demand to end civil war and resist Japan. It suggested that ' 
under continued appeasement, Nanking would soon lose the moral 
leadership of the nation. It revealed the depth of disloyalties within 
the Nanking regime itself as well as the superb political strategy of the 
Communists. 31 Sian did not effect an immediate agreement, but it pre- 
pared the way for negotiations which were conducted during 1937 and 
which were making some progress when Japan renewed hostilities at 
Peking in July. 32 1 1 

“This could only be effected, they said, by adoption of a program including: 1) re- 
organization of the Nanking Government, admitting all parties to joint responsibility in 
saving the nation; 2) immediate stoppage of all civil war; 3) release o£ patriotic leaders 
held by Nanking as political prisoners; 4) support of the people’s patriotic movement; 5) 
guarantees of civil liberties; and 6) convocation of a National Salvation Conference. Full 
text in Rosinger, China's Wartime Politics, 94-95, and in James Bertram, First Act in China 
(New York, 1938), 126-127. 

31 See Rosinger’s discussion, China’s Wartime Politics, 18-24. 

“The Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-hang, whose patriotism had outrun his political 
discretion, became a pnsoner of the National Government after Chiang’s release. 
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BUILDING A NATION IN ( THE PHILIPPINES 

A T THIS point in our story, wc must digress from the narrative 
• of gathering conflict bem ecn China and Japan in order to relate 
die progress of American administration and policy in the Philippines, 
where, since the beginning of the century, the United States had under 
taken to school an Oriental people in Western principles of self govern- 
ment looking to possible independence at some future date. After 1899, 
as we hate seen m Chapter 15, the Philippine Islands were the roost 
tangible stake possessed by the American people in the Far East, they 
constituted the first and the largest responsibility of the American peo- 
ple in that area The attitudes which Americans adopted from time to 
time toward their Filipino ward* arc a measuring suck suggestive at 
least of the real and the professed interests of the American public in 
adjacent areas of the Far East. In the years from 1930 to 1934 when 
japan was invading Manchuria and beginning her encroachments upon 
North China, a new chapter was also begun in the history of the Filipino 
people and of American guardianship in the Islands. 

THE LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE PHILIPPINES 
During the approximately half a century since Dewey’s victory at 
Manila Baj, the islands and peoples of the Philippines had experienced 
notable development, but in some respects this growth was not an un 
qualified blessing, since it created new problems with which the Amer 
ican people was not always prepared to deal First among the notable 
changes of the twentieth century has been the increase of population- 
In 1903 the Islands (115,600 square miles, slightly larger than the state 
of Arizona) sheltered a population of something more than 7,000000 
by 1918 the figure was 10,314,310, and by 193 9 it had reached 16,000,393 1 

1 Classified according to c tuensbip there were 

Fil plans 15 B33 619 

Chinese 117 487 

Japanese 29 057 

Americans 8 709 

Spanish 4 627 

German 1 149 

British 1 053 

Small groups of other nationals completed the total 
618 
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Along with increased population came a rising standard o£ living’ re- 
sulting from expanded agriculture, exploitation/of forest resources, and 
the sale of these products in the duty-free- American market. The prin- 
cipal Philippine exports were sugar, manila hemp (abaca), copra, and 
tobacco. After 1930 there was developed a considerable mining indus- 
try which produced gold, chrome, copper, iron, and manganese. The 
possibilities of developing some light industry in the Islands also ap- 
peared; but with the absence of coking coal there seemed to be little 
prospect for heavier industry. Most significant for our story was the 
phenomenal growth in Philippine-American commerce on the basis of 
virtually free trade. In 1908, Americans sold some §5,000,000 worth of 
goods to the Philippines; in 1929, §92,592,000. Philippine exports in- 1 
creased proportionally, and most of these went to the American market. 
In 1908 total Philippine exports were valued at §32,000,000; in 1929, at 
§164,446,000. In 1933 American importers were taking 87 percent of all 
Philippine exports. The bulk of these exports (about 90 percent) was 
made up of sugar, copra, palm oil, tobacco, and abaca. In some years 
sugar alone made up 60 percent of the total exports. Thus after some 
thirty years of American Occupation and some twenty years of Philip- 
pine-American free trade, the commerce of the Philippine Islands, both 
export and import, had been channelled almost exclusively with the 
United States. Trade had indeed followed die flag, and prosperity had' 
been the result. Each year the economic life of the Filipino people be- 
came more dependent upon the American market. This condition 
logically suggested that the Islands were to continue indefinitely as an 
“unincorporated” territory of the United States. 2 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY AMERICAN POLICY 

During the years of what may be termed Republican rule (1900-1913), 
the official American policy concerned itself primarily with the large 
and basic tasks of cleaning up the pest- and plague-ridden islands, of 
promoting their economic development, and of providing their peoples 
with the beginnings of a public educational system. The Americans 


Classified on the basis of religion, there were: 

Roman Catholics * 12,603,365 

' Aglipayans (the Philippine Independent Church) ' 1,573,608 

Protestants ‘ 378,361 

Mohammedans 677,903 

Pagans or persons not memhers of any religious group < 626,008 


2 As an “unincorporated" territory, the legal and political posidon of the Islands and 
the civil and political rights of the Filipinos under the American flag were determined by 
Congress, limited only by those provisions of the Consutution which art prohibitive. Sec 
J. R. Hayden, The Philippines (New York, 1942), 763-764. 
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who pioneered in this wotk have left a record o£ accomplishment of 
which their country may well be proud- Successive presidents, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, assumed that these were the primary tasks; 
that for some years no purpose was to be served by discussions of inde- 
pendence even as a remote possibility. For the present, it was enough, 
as Taft had said, that the United States was pursuing a policy of “the 
Philippines for the Filipinos” and was training them in self government 
to open art "eta of good feeling." 

REVIVAL OF THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 

With the triumph of expansionism, imperialism, and empire, signi- 
fied by the Republican victory of 1900, the interest of the American elec 
toratc in the Philippines all but disappeared On the other hand, the 
Anti Imperialist League attempted to keep up interest, and the Demo- 
cratic Party platforms of 1904, 1903, and 1912 denounced the idea of 
permanent American sovereignty m the Islands 3 The corresponding 
Republican platforms made no commitments for the future 

Some of the early agitation for independence came from Fihpmo con 
ervatives who had formed the Federal Party m the Islands. Originally 
this party favored Philippine autonomy looking toward eventual state 
hood in the American Union, but as the party leaders sensed that the 
American people was not likely to approve statehood, independence “ui 
due time" became the goal By 1907 a number of Filipino political 
groups, including the nauonalist revolutionary leaders of Spanish Amer- 
ican War days, had united m a second and stronger party, the National 
ms, demanding “immediate independence.’’ From 1907 on it was the 
Nationalists who controlled the Philippine Assembly. The Party’s 
agitation for independence was continuous, and in this it may have rep- 
resented most of the 3 percent of the population eligible to vote. The 
great mass of the illiterate, non voting populauon probably had little if 
any understanding of what independence would mean. 4 At all events, 
it was the Nationalists who carried the campaign for independence to 
Washington when Manuel Quezon in 1909 became one of the Islands’ 
resident commissioners at the capital Quezon campaigned actively for 

*\V C. Forbes, T hr Philippine I, lands (2 vols.. New York, 1928), summarizes 1 some 
of ihc party pledges 11, Appendix XXXVH 

*To many Nationalist politicians the plank of independence was merely a means of 
getting votes As one Filipino expressed it. The peasants remember dial they paid 
heavy taxes under the Spanish regime They do not pay as much under American rule 
and the (Nationalist) politicians have led them to bel eve that, when and if independence 
is achieved, there will be no taxes at all Grayson L Kirk, Philippine \nieptnitnct 
(New York, 1936), 42 , 
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qualified promise o£ eventual independence. After tic passage of the 
Jones Bill, it became the practice of PhihppineNationalists to assert that 
the ‘stable government ’ called for by the act had already been achieved, 
and that independence should therefore be granted. For the time bang, 
however, nothing could be done while the United States was absorbed 
in World War 1 ' 

Immediately following the war* the Philippine government, cncour 
aged by the Wilsonian principle of self-determination, sent a special mis- 
sion to Washington From Europe, Wilson informed the mission that 
independence was almost in sight,’ and, in his annual message to a 
hostile Congress (December, 1920), he reminded the legislators of “ovr 
duty to keep our promise to the people of those Islands * No action, 
however, was taken, and as the Republicans returned to power, it was 
again taken for granted that independence had once more become a 
matter of the distant future Informed American opinion appear* to 
have been content that this should be so— a sentiment which was un- 
doubtedly shared, though secretly, by some of the Philippine independ 
ence leaders themselves. 

THE WOOD FORBES COMMISSION 
In 1920 President Harding dispatched a commission headed by 
General Leonard Wood and former governor W Cameron Forbes to 
report on condiuons m the Islands. The report, submitted the follow 
ing >ear, found that the Harrison administration had proceeded too 
rapidly m turning the government over to the Filipinos, that this policy 
had led to confusion and maladministration , that the Filipino people 
lacked adequate education in political matters, that there was. great 
difference of opinion among Fihpmos as to the time and condiuons 
under w hich independence wpuld be desirable, that the Islands w ere not 
ready economically or militarily for independence, and finally that the 
Fihpmos needed more ume in which to profit by the autonomy which 
they already enjoyed before seeking further autonomy, let alone in 
dependence. 4 While General Wood remained in the Islands as gover 
nor general with the unpopular task of imposing stricter American 
cxecunv eauthocity, the Fthpino pohucoes redoubled their independence 
propaganda m Washington and throughout the United States It ap- 
pears, however, to have made little headway Unfortunately, the 
American people in the early post war period showed a regrettable 1 aci. 

o£ representatives. Thu legislature functioned from 1916 to 1935 For details on the 
legislative powers and process in the Phil ppmes, see Hayden, Tie Philip pint I eh- viu. 

1 United Sutrs, House Doc. No. 325 68-2. 
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oh interest in the Philippines; and when in 1924 President Coolidge told 
a Filipino mission bluntly that the Islands were not ready for independ- 
ence, there was possibly not one American in a thousand who had any 
grounds for knowing whether the President was correct or not. 9 The 
President’s opinion was reaffirmed two years later in the report of his 
special investigator, Colonel Carmi A. Thompson. The Thompson 
report advised against early independence because of die financial weak- 
ness of the Islands, their lack of national solidarity, and the decline 
which would be inevitable in Fijipino-American trade. 10 When in 
response to these criticisms the Filipino politicians proposed a referen- 
dum to determine whether the people wanted independence, the bill 
was vetoed by Governor Wood and the veto upheld by President 
Coolidge on die ground that: “A plebiscite on the question of im- 
mediate independence would tend to divert the attention of the people 
toward the pursuit of mere political power rather than to die consider- 
ation of die essential steps necessary for the maintenance of a stable, 
prosperous, well-governed community.” 11 

As the Coolidge administration came to a close, the American people 
appeared content to permit Philippine independence to wait on the in- 
definite future. This was not in itself an unwise resolve. While the 
Wood-Forbcs and the Thompson reports were political documents, they 
were likewise able analyses of unhappy conditions prevailing in the 
Islands. The real trouble was that the American public in general had 
long since lost interest in the Philippines. Whether we should continue 
to carry die White Man’s Burden there was, as the average American 
saw it, something which could safely be left to the government to de- 
cide. This was a 'far cry from the popular enthusiasm which some 
thirty years previously had greeted Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay. 
And if in the meanwhile the United States had, to use Watterson’s edi- 
torial phrase, become “an imperial republic incomparably greater than 
Rome,” it was not because of any conscious effort or sustained interest 
on the part of any considerable number of the American people. “Be- 
nevolent assimilation” had long since lost the glamour it possessed in 
the aUtumn of IS9S. 

THE ECONOMICS OF BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION 

Yet during the very years when Americans in general were showing 
scant interest in the political, cultural, and educational burdens of em- 

" Congressional Rccotd, 68-1, 3617-3619. 

ia United States, Senate Doc. No. ISO, 69-2. 

n Letter of the President to Governor Wood, April ’6, 1927. Forbes, The Philippine 
Wands, II, Appendix XXXVI. 
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pire, th» country was linking the Philippines so closely to the American 
economic system and market that independence had become a virtual 
impossibiUty'save at appalling expense to the Islands’ political economy 

During the first decade oE American rule in the Philippines, there was 
hide change in the Islands’ tanfl policy, the treaty of peace with Spain 
had provided that for ten years Spanish ships and merchandise would 
be admitted to Philippine ports "on the same terms as ships and mer- 
chandise of the United States " Other states were protected m this ar 
rangement by the most favored nation clause During the same period 
duties paid on imports to the United States from the Philippines were 
reduced 25 percent of the regular rates Then in 1909, Congress es- 
tablished virtually free trade ivnh the Islands. 12 Full free trade was 
achieved m 1913 when the quota limitations of the^ earlier legislation 
were removed Under free trade, Philippine American trade enjoyed 
unprecedented growth, and the United States acquired almost a mo- 
nopoly of both the Philippine import and export trade. As a result, too, 
of free trade, and through stimulation by other factors, such as war 
time demands, a number of Filipino agricultural industries experienced 
a remarkable expansion, thus acquiring a new importance in the export 
trade and in the financial structure of the Islands Between 1922 and 
1934 sugar, cocoanut, and tobacco exports increased rapidly It «« 
these developments which enabled the Islands to buy increasing quanti 
ties of American manufacturers Thus at one and the same time the 
pohtical policy of the United States was to confer a larger measure of 
autonomy and the hope of ultimate independence on the Filipino, 
whereas the economic policy was to fashion a Philippine economy de 
pendent upon a free American market — a market which would be sen 
ously curtailed if not closed completely once the Islands bad gained 
their independence 11 

THE AMERICAN FARMER AND THE 
PHILIPPINE “MENACE’ 

As early as 1921 some farm groups 1 * in the United States had showed 
an interest in curtailing the importation of Philippine cocoanut prod- 

11 The fact that quotas were fixed on certain imports such as sugar, tobacco etc. and 
that full duties would be paid on all imports above these quotas was of no significance at 
the time since ihe quotas fixed were in excess of what che Wands could then ptodnoe 
export. 

M F° r tanfi policy, note United States Tariff Commission, tinned State/ Philippine Ten 8 
and Trade Relation/ 2nd ser (1931), Report N 0 18 

14 Tht dairy industry and the cottonseed oil interests. United States, Senate Finan** 
Committee, Hearing! on the Propoted Tang Act of 1911 
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ucts, but it was not until 1928-29" that 1 the business of putting a stop to 
the free importation of Philippine agricultural products was undertaken 
seriously by pressure groups. In part, -this time element is explained 
by the fact that the prosperity of the 1920’s had been enjoyed by Ameri- 
can industry and not by agriculture. Both major parties were pledged 
to farm relief, the Republicans by the promise of a high protective tariff. 
Moreover, farm organizations in seeking relief by legislation laid in- 
creasing emphasis on the menace of Philippine imports. 15 From 1929 
onward, American* attitudes toward Philippine independence were 
shaped by a peculiar mixture of our sense of moral responsibility to our 
wards and our desire to be free from the alleged competition of Philip- 
pine agricultural products. 

Groupl; other than the farm organizations now became interested as 
it was discovered by patriotic societies and labor that independence was 
perhaps the speediest and certainly the surest way of putting an end to 
Philippine immigration. During the decade of the ’20’s, Filipinos had 
migrated to the United States at an average annual rate of slightly less 
than 5,000. There was wide difference of opinion as to how serious this 
immigration was either as a labor problem or as a general social prob- 
lem, but its effect was to revive many of the arguments which had been 
used effectively in the late nineteenth century against the Chinese, and 
in the early twentieth century against the Japanese. The immediate 
threat, if such it was, from Philippine immigration was not, however, 
the sole reason for labor’s joining the new crusade for independence. 
For many years the American Federation of Labor had denounced our 
continued occupation of the Philippines as a policy of imperialism. 

INDEPENDENCE AND POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 

As the fate of the Philippines was debated in Congress from 1930 on, 
the question of their independence became less and less a matter of po- 
litical principle and more and more one of political expediency. The 
pressure groups whose interest has been noted wanted to be rid of the 
Philippines. Only to a minor degree were they interested in whether 
the American task of preparing the Islands for self-government had 
been carried to a point where independence might now safely be 
granted. 

In December, 1932, Congress enacted the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Bill. 
It provided for independence after a transition period of ten years; quota 
limits were to be applied to Philippine imports; there was to be a 


15 For an excellent brief discussion, see Kirk, Philippine Independence, 78-95. 
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gradual apphcauoo of the American tariff, and finally, the Philippines 

were to be granted an annual immigrant quota of 50 ie 

The Hoover presidential veto which promptly followed was no sur 
prise, for the firm opposition of the administration to early independ 
cnee was well known In one of the ablest state papers of the Hoover 
regime, the President challenged the statesmanship of virtually every 
clause of the bill. His over all denunciation condemned it as a repudi- 
ation of the government s moral responsibility to the American people, 
to the Filipinos, and to the world He noted thant was particularly 
unfortunate that nationhood should be thrust upon the Islands on the 
spurious ground that it would achieve American farm relief at a uroe 
when the outlook m iriternational relations gave little promise that 
the Filipinos could maintain their independence. As positive alternate 
proposals the President suggested I) a plebiscite to be held m fifteen 
or twenty years to test Philippine senument, 2) immediate restriction of 
immigrauon, 3) gradual reduction of free imports, and 4) gradual en- 
largement of political autonomy Eventually commercial rclauonships 
would be stabilized on the basis of a fixed mutual preference similar to 
but broader than tliat between the United States and Cuba 17 The 
Hoover veto was immediately overridden by heavy majorities, and the 
bill became law , though in reality it sausfied no one. By those who had 
opposed independence it was regarded as a betrayal of trust. The pres- 
sure groups that had favored independence in order to exclude Philip- 
pine products regarded the immediate restrictive measures as inade- 
quate In the Philippines the dominant political opinion was that the 
act would be ruinous to the economy of the Islands and that the po- 
litical collapse which would likely follow would be attributed to the 
inability of the Filipinos to govern themselves rather than to the eco- 
nomic clauses of an “unjust independence bill Accordingly, under 
the leadership of Manuel Quezon the offer of independence was re 
jected by the Phibpptne legislature on October 17, 1933 18 There were 
also American pressure groups in the Islands that opposed independence 
for reasons of self interest shipjaers trading and investment firms as 

14 Hayden The Philippines 354 

1 The veto message u printed in Kuk, Phil ppine Independence 227 234 

“The principal ejections of the Phil ppine government were a) that the coitiraeroaf 
settlement would "seriously imperil the economic, social, and political institutions" of the 
Phil ppines b) that the mm graoon lion had been handled n a manner “oh ecoonahle 
and offensive to the FU pmos c) that the mil tary and naval pn ileges retained by the 
Un ted States were "Inconsistent with true independence violate national dignity and 
arc subject to misunder tand ng and finally d) that the powers to be held by the Arocf 
lean H gh Comtmss oner during the trans non period were not definitely circumscribed 
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well as army and navy groups. These added to the .general confusion 
in American atdtudes toward the Philippine problem. 

THE TYDINGS-McDUFFIE BILL, 1934 

Since there was no likelihood that Congress would change the eco- 
nomic provisions of the Law, President Roosevelt suggested the only con- 
cession to Philippine sentiment which was likely to win congressional 
approval. He proposed amendment of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act by 
striking out the provision for a permanent American military base in 
the Islands. The question of the future of the American naval estab- 
lishment was to be left to future negqtiations. With this change and 
some minor revisions of the sugar and cocoanut oil quotas, the old act, 
now repassed as the Tydings-McDuffie Law, received presidential ap- 
proval, March 24, 1934. 19 The law was accepted'by the Philippine legis- 
lature on May 1; the native leaders were now convinced that no better 
terms would be granted. Then, after having thus provided for Philip- 
pine independence following a period of economic transition. Congress 
surrendered completely to the lobbyists through legislation providing 
for immediate drastic limitauons on Philippine sugar and by authoriz- 
ing a processing tax on all cocoanut oil imports. 20 The conclusion ex- 
pressed by The New Yorl{ Times was inescapable: “Congress is indiffer- 
ent to what may truthfully be called the ‘plighted word of the United 
States Government.’ ” 21 

THE PHILIPPINES ACCEPT 

The Philippines accepted the Tydings-McDuffiq Law, May 1, 1934. 
On July 10 elections for the Constitutional Convendon provided for by 
the Law were held. The Constitution framed by this body was approved 
by President Roosevelt, and was ratified by the Philippine electorate on 
May 14, following. As the Commonwealth of the Philippines was thus 
- inaugurated, Quezon, was elected the first President and Osmena Vice- 
President. An amendment to the Tydings-McDuffie Law, the Philip- 
pine Economic Adjustment (the so-called Tydings-Kocialkowski) Act, 
was approved by President Roosevelt, August 7, 1939, and accepted by 
the Islands. This was the result of conunued efforts to modify the 
economic clauses of the Independence Law and also of the findings of 
a Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine Affairs. A report of this 

, 10 Text in United States, Statutes At Large, XL VIII, Pt. I, Public No. 127. 

“United States, Statutes At Large , XLVIII, Pt, I, Public No. 213, p. 670, and Public 
No. 216, p. 763. > ' 

a Quoted by Kirk, Philippine Independence, 134. 
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committee showed that even in a period o£ generally amicable inter* 
national relations, the abrupt ending of Philippine American trade pref- 
erence m 19-16 "would endanger the economic and pohucai stabihiy o{ 
(he independent Philippine state.” 22 The 1939 amendment was dc 
signed to extend to Philippine exjiort industry “a stay of execution." 

AMENDMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION 

Three amendments were also incorporated m the Commonwealth 
Constitution and approved by the President o£ the United States, De- 
cember 2, 1940 The first provided for a return to the bicameral legis- 
lature to be known as the Congress of the Philippines, The second 
reduced the term o£ the president from six to four years, providing for 
re-election With the limitation that no president may hold office for 
more than eight consecutive years. The third set-up an independent 
commission to supervise elections M 

THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 

After the Japanese invasion of the Philippines, December 8, 1941, the 
President, ihe Vice President, and the United States High Commis- 
sioner in the Philippines withdrew to the United States, where in 
Washington a government in exile was set up On August 2, 1944, 
Sergio Osmena succeeded to the presidency, following the death of 
Quezon The new President was installed at Tacloban, the capital of 
Leyte, October 10, 1944, during the reconquer of the Islands. 

THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 

The forty three years from the American occupation of the Philippines 
in IS9S until the Japanese invasion of 1941 have been called \ cry property 
the period of national development. They arc the years m which the 
ideal of nationhood, born in the late years of the Spanish regime, was 
permitted and encouraged to grow to maturity under the inspirauon 
of American political principles and philosophy There are of course 
no absolute standards of measurement by which the American pohti 
cal record in the Philippines may be tested However, if it may be 
said that the American people has had an overall policy toward the 
Filipino, that policy has been prefaced by the assumption that the Is- 
lands were ultimately to be free, and that it was the task of America 
to prepare them politically for that independence. Although this was 

“Hayden, Tie Phdipptna, 795 

“Text of amendments in Hayden, Tie rhu.fp.net. 8(8 859.. 
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the popular purpose, American official policy in ihe Islands was never 
'quite so simple as this would suggest; for, as we have seen, the Philip- 
pines were our first great outpost of empire. With our right hand we 
often pointed the'way to political independence; with our left we held 
the Islands to economic dependence. This was not a case of sinister 
design, but rather of what McKinley would have called “the march of 
events.” Recognizing then that American economic policy had not 
prepared the Islands for independence, we may still examine some 
features of the political policy that were attended with more success. 
Did the period of American tutelage, 1898 to 1934, give the Islands 
adequate preparation for the Commonwealth, established in 1935, and, 
in turn, is the record of the Commonwealth such as to justify optimism 
as an infant nation proceeds to charter its own course? 

CULTURAL AND RACIAL DIVERSITY 

A basic problem to be tested under any regime of Philippine inde- 
pendence is that presented by the cultural and racial diversity of the 
Philippine people." 1 The presence of more than forty ethnographic' 
groups, more than eighty languages and dialects, together with the con- 
trasts separating Christian, Mohammedan, and pagan, have created seri- 
ous problems for the young Philippine Commonwealth. Yet the differ- 
ences have been minimized by the fact that the vast majority of the 
Filipinos are members of one great racial group, the Malays. At the 
time of the Japanese invasion in 1941, it was as yet too early to evaluate 
Filipino efforts to win the political allegiance of the culturally hetero- 
geneous "South” and to make it integrally a part of the Philippine 
nation. It should be remembered, too, that the absence of a common 
native language remains an obstacle to the development of strong na- 
tional and democratic institutions. The small educated and wealthy 
classes have a common language in English or Spanish, but the masses 
of the people know for the most part only their own local idiom. But 
the real strength of Philippine national unity remains yet to be tested. 
Whether it is strong enough to overcome the disruptive issues of eco- 
nomic, social, and religious policy within the Islands is a question which 
only the future will answer. It is to be remembered, too, that although 
under the .Constitution of the Commonwealth all Filipinos are equal 
before the law, only the merest beginnings had been made toward so- 
cial, economic, or political equality. In the Philippines, as in all Oriental 

21 Marcclo Tangco, "Racial and Cultural History of the Philippines,” Philippine Social 
Science Review, X (1938), 110-127. 
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countries, the gulf between the small educated and wealthy class at the 
top and the masses at the bottom ts both the danger and the challenge 
to future Philippine statesmanship 55 

THE CONSTITUTION OP THE COMMONWEALTH 

The evolution of Philippine political institutions since the end of the, 
Spanish regime takes account of six basic constitutional document! 
The first was the so-caiied Malolos Constitution” of the First Philip- 
pine Republic of 1899 h was a liberal and democratic document wnt 
ten by Filipino intellectuals voicing their protest against Spanish and 
American rule ■* Although somewhat doctrinaire, this constitution re- 
scaled broad knowledge of Western political institutions and capacity 
to modify them to meet Philippine condition! A second document of 
constitutional importance was the Instructions to the Second Philippine 
Commission drawn up by Elihu Root as Secretary of War- These In- 
structions set forth the principles on which major American policies tn 
and toward the Philippines were to be based- The third and fourth 
documents are the Organic Act of 1902 and the Organic Aa of 1916, 
both were laws of the United States Congress creating the legal struc- 
ture within which Philippine government was to be developed. The 
fifth vvas the Revised Administrative Code of 1917, an enactment of 
the Filipino legislature, whereby it created a government taking full 
advantage of the increased autonomy permuted under the /ones Law 
Sixth, and finally, is the Constitution of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines of 1935, which, unlike the Constitution of 1S99, was drafted 
by a constitutional convention composed largely of practical and ex- 
perienced I'dipjno politicians. 77 

In the Tjdings-McDulhc Law, under authority of which the Consti- 
tution of the Comments calth vvas drafted, the Filipinos were required 
to provide a consutution, republican m form, containing a bill of tights, 
and providing for complete religious toleration. Since these require- 
ments would have been met regardless of the American mandate, the 
Islands may be said to have been free to form a government expressive 
of their ow n political ideal! The result w as a constitution resting on 
the basic political philosophy of Western democracy and providing for 
a republican state in which sovereignty is declared to reside with the 

■ Tor aa able ducutuon ux Hayden. The PUtfftntt 3-31 

*Ttc Jfalolos Conmtuacn unilie Report of the PAJtfptne Coenmuaoa 1500 I 

*" I' 3 ** M Aniega, The framing cf Ike pktl pptne Coasiau ion (2 sols, MjoJU, lW) 
I, 22 23 and Miguel Cauderno, Tif Framing of lie Coniatuioo of the 
(Manfla 1937) describe ihc Constirunoa and the character of the membership A- 
eotuotuuonal convehttc®. 
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people, from whom all governmental authority emanates. The Filipino 
bill of rights is more “extended and explicit” than those contained in 
American constitutions. Reflecting the period in which it was written, 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth includes concepts designed to 
create “social justice” for all the people. It stresses the duties as well as 
the rights of citizenship and confers upon the state large powers over 
persons" and property. Indeed it represents “Rooseveltian rather than 
Jeffersonian Democracy." 28 Although the Philippine Constitution em- 
bodies the American doctrine of the separation of powers, this is not 
likely to mean what it has in the United States, for the reason that the 
powers of the Philippine president are predominant. 29 As indicated, 
the unicameral national assembly provided for in the Constitution as 
first adopted was discarded in favor of a bicameral legislature by an 
amendment of 1939. In general the Constitution reveals not only 
American but also Filipino and Spanish influence, and in particular 
reflects the poliucal philosophy of recent as well as traditional American 
political thought. 

THE PHILIPPINE PRESIDENCY 

Under the Constitution, the Philippine president, elected by the direct 
vote of the people, has virtually all the powers possessed by his predeces- 
sor, the American governor-general. He does not share his power with 
other elective executive officials. In the great powers which the Philip- 
pine president exercises over appropriations for the operation of govern- 
ment, his position is comparable to that of the British cabinet, and, 
indeed, in a sense is stronger, since he cannot be turned out of office. 30 

THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The American civil service which funcrioned in the Islands from 
the American conquest undl 1913 was notable for its morale and effi- 
ciency. Later, the Wood-Forbes Report noted “a marked deterioradon 
due to politics,” and accused the Philippine legislature of passing laws 

^Hayden, The Philippines, •J2. In the constitutional declaration of principles it is 
said that: “The promotion of social justice to insure the well-being and economic security 
of all the people should be the concern of the State.” The Philippine Constitudon, Art. 
II, Sec. 5. 

The government is also empowered to limit the rights of property’ in the interests of 
the general welfare and to expropriate land at just compensation to be subdivided and 
sold in small lots at cost. This reflected Filipino determination to prevent a recurrence 
of large estates once held by religious orders. 

V. G. Sinco, “The Separation of Powers in the Philippine Constitution,” Philippine 
Law Journah XV (1935), 281-290. 

M On die position of the president see Hayden, The Philippines, 60-86. 
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tending to demoralize' the civil service and to inject into it “the in 
fecuon o! politics.** Dunng the 1920s Governor-General Wood did 
much 10 restore and strengthen the mem system, but he could not 
secure improvement in die civil service law Isevcrthcless, without 
pressure [torn the Untied States, the t ihpntos wrote into their Constitu 
tion the principle of The independence and permanence o£ ihe merit 
system as applied to civil service. More important perhaps were the 
steps subsequently taken by the Commonwealth government to give 
immediate effect to the civil service provisions of the Cotvsuumoa. 
These included amendment of the Civil Service Law and reorganization 
of the Bureau o£ Civil Service This resulted in substantial improve- 
ment but, as in the United States so m the Philippines, the legislature 
at tunes refused to classify positions which it was politically expedient 
to preserve as a part of the spoils system. Unfortunately, tew, for die 
merit system, Philippine society, being quasi feudal in us family and 
class relationships, has encouraged the rapid advancement of youn’ 
men who have the ptcitcction of powerful patrons. But in general this 
evil has not been as marked as might have been anticipated It was 
the considered judgment of the late Professor J R Hayden that “the 
Phihj pine Civil Service is one of the most successful products of 
American Filipino collaboration m the building of the Philippine 
stale. " 

LEGISLATURES IN THE PHILIPPINES 

It is likewise aj yet too early to pas* judgment on the history of the 
legislative process in the Philippines. Unul the establishment of the 
Commonwealth in 1935, the various legislatures of the Islands, from 
the first elective Assembly of 1907, were marked by two significant char 
actenstics. In the first instance, they were colonial legislatures, in ibe 
second, they developed as instruments for the securing of independence 
rather than as the lawmaking body in a state whose constitutional 
structure was already determined. From 1907 until 1935, with the ex 
ccption of the Harrison period, the positron of the American executive 
in the Philippine government enabled the governor-general to tender 
advice on legislative policy and indeed to impose decisions with f jr 
greater freedom than could have been exercised by a native executive. 

"The xuUoaJuawjn of ihe Phtl ppu>e a\ 1 server » suggested by figure* «i en<V> d* 
itan 1913 to 1917 Americans in the insular service la 1913 numbered about Z.6W «* 
1915 the “» l 978 la 1917 « was further reduced to H 5 

The Mul PPnc cml serwee is treated la ilrta 1 us Hayden, The Philippi tec S7 J"H 

'“Hayden. TJie I'M H3 
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While in terms o£ rules and organization the Philippine legislatures 
have followed the American model, they have nevertheless been Filipino 
in spirit. Their history is in no sense a slavish imitation of American 
practice, for Filipino legislators have been free from accumulated prece- 
dent. Moreover, one party, the Nacionalistas, has enjoyed almost un- 
challenged control and has written the legislative record of the young 
nation. Under the colonial period before 1935 and in the period of the 
Commonwealth after that date, the processes of Philippine law-making 
have too often served the causes of political expediency and corruption. 
Despite the spirit of the Constitution and the political oratory that 
flourishes at election time, Philippine legislatures have been handpicked, 
elected by controlled processes, and in every sense a tool of the president. 

LAW AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The law of the Philippines and the legal institutions which have been 
created since 1899 have derived their form and substance from a number 
of sources: from Roman law of Spanish days; from English common 
law as revealed in American practice; from native Filipino customary 
law; and ‘from the legal code of the Koran as it prevails among the 
Mohammedans of Mindanao and Sulu. From the beginning of the 
American occupation, the substance of the Bill of Rights of the Ameri- 
can Constitution was extended to the Islands. With certain specific 
exceptions, such as trial by jury, it was included in the Organic Acts of 
1902 and 1916; and, with additions, it constituted the new bill of rights 
in the Commonwealth Constitution of 1935. While the body of Philip- 
pine law consists of many codes, there has been an increasing tendency 
to interpret Philippine statutes according to the dictum of Anglo- 
American authorities and decisions. 33 

Under the Commonwealth, the Supreme Court is established by the 
Constitution; inferior courts are provided for by law. All judges are 
appointed by the president with the consent of a Commission on Ap- 
pointments of the Congress. In a number of ways the Constitution 
seeks to guarantee the independence of the courts. 31 The gradual 
strengthening of the legal system and of the administration of justice 

33 Philippine law under the Commonwealth has comprised many hundred statutes and > 
six codes: those o£ Spanish origin bong die Civd Code, the Revised Penal Code, and the 
I Code of Commerce; those of American origin being the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
the Code of Civil Procedure, and finally the Revised Administrative Code of 1916 with 
later amendments. 

“On the Philippine system of law note in particular Eugene A. Gilmore, “The De- 
velopment of Law in the Philippines," Iowa Law Review, XVI (1931), -165--I79; George 
A. Malcolm, The Commonwealth of the Philippines (New York, 1936). 
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lias been as notable under the Commonwealth as it was in the days o£ 

American rule ss 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 
During the period o£ American rule, Filipinos looked upon their 
political parties as instruments for political independence. The excep- 
non to this generalization was the Partido Fcdcrahsta (Federal Party), 
which in the days of the insurrecuon was the party fa\onng immediate 
peace with the United States. Since peace could only be had by accept 
mg American sovereignty this party favored statehood in the American 
Union as the highest status to which the Philippines could aspire be 
cause they could not resist American arms successfully The Federal 
ists were conservatives of the upper-classes The Party gav c unstinted 
aid to American authorities in their efforts to end the insurrection By 
190>, however, the Federalists were favoring ultimate independ- 
ence. *® 

From 1900 to 190> sometimes called the period of suppressed na 
tionalism a great many political groups appeared which favored un 
mediate or early independence, but it was not unul 1907 that these 
abortive efforts resulted in the union of various groups to form the 
Partido Nacionahsta At the same time the Federalists adopted the 
name Partido National Progresuta and thus became the conservative 
nationalist and independence party Beginning with the election of the 
first Philippine Assembly by a semi popular electorate in 1907, the Par 
tido Nacionahsta won a majority vvluch it not only held but increased 
in successive elections It was this party which succeeded in identifying 
itself most closely with the cause of independence. It was also this 
party which took the position that it was responsible to the Filipino 
voters as well as to the American sovereign power which had created 
the Assembly in which this majority party now functioned A third 
party, the Partido Democrats National making its appearance in 1917, 
was composed of some members of the discredited Progresistas and dis- 
satisfied Nacionahstas It functioned as the opposition party unul 1931 
Until 1934-35, when the Tydmgs-Mcl^uffie Law was accepted by the 
Filipino people, the history of political parties in the Islands was af 
fected and controlled primarily by 1) the issue of independence and 2) 
political rivalries within a small group of able leaders. During the 
Commonwealth the factor of personalities did not disappear, but in 

“The important sublets o£ local self government n the Phil ppincs md o£ the tendencies 
toward £ eater centralization ire treated by Hajden, The Phi p pines 261 312. 

“ Dipen Lung, The Development of Phkppwc Parties (Hongloijg 1939) 
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some degree it was subordinated to the major task of constructing a 
government capable of meeting new problems inseparable from in- 
dependence. The need for statesmanship was emphasized by the Sa\-^ 
dalista rebellion of May 2, 1935. This was an abortive attempt by 
underprivileged elements to overthrow the government in Manila. 
The result was to hasten formation of a limited coaliuon between the 
dominant leaders, Quezon and Osmeha, and their respective political 
followings or parties. 37 With Quezon as President and Osmena as 
Vice-President, the Commonwealth moved toward the Republic of the 
Philippines under the same nationalist party and the same leaders who 
ha4 guided the campaigns for independence since 1907. In the 1941 
elections there was no opposition party; to be on the Nacionalista list 
was to be elected. 

EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Since the beginning of the American occupation of the Philippines 
Filipino leaders have favored free public education and the separation 
of church and state. The broad objectives of the American educational 
program were: to abolish illiteracy, to provide every child with a modern 
elementary education, to provide a limited secondary and higher edu- 
cation, and to give instruction in the English language for all. In 1925 
the accomplishments and failures of the program were revealed by a 
commission of recognized American educators. 38 In 1939 there were 
1,861,861 students in the Philippine public school system, or only 45 per- 
cent of the estimated school population between the ages of 7 and 17. 
This percentage, as Hayden points out, should be judged in the tight of 
other factors: 1) the inability of the Islands to pay for high-school edu- 
cation for all and 2) consideration for the social, economic, and political 
problems which would arise if secondary and higher education were 
extended to greatly increased numbers under present conditions. 39 
Whatever the limitations in educational progress may have been, it is 
worth noting that the Constitution of the Commonwealth and the Re- 
public requires that: 

i 

All educational institutions shall be under the supervision of and subject 
to regulation by the State. The Government shall establish and maintain a , 

37 By this time constant shifts and reunions among political groups had complicated 
party terminology. Quezon’s party was now known as the PSacionalista-Democrata; 
Osmena's as the Nacionalista-Democrata Pro-hidependcncia. *" 

23 Board of Educational Survey, A Survey of the Educational System of the Philippine 
Islands (Manila, 1925). 1 

** Hayden, T he Philippines, 569-'t70. 
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grievances of the peasants had been met by the absentee proprietors of 
Manila who own the land and whose political record has not been of a 
kind to inspire peasant confidence ** Wide appealing to the Hubs to 
surrender their arms and seek, a peaceful adjustment of grievances, the 
Rosas government prepared to crush the rebellion by force if necessary 
Only the future ctuld reveal whether the Philippine Republic could 
meet the real problem removal of the economic and social causes that 
were sustaining the Huh movement. 

THL UNITED STATUS AND THE PHILIPPINES 

Although the Plulij pines are now an independent nation, the ties 
between the United States and the Islands remain exceedingly strong. 
In 1046 this country gave the Philippine Army $50,000,000 worth of 
equipment The United States Congress authorized grants of $620, 
000000 for Philippine reconstruction necessitated by the war In 
addition the Bell Act provided for free trade for eight )cars and for 
a gradually increasing tariff during the succeeding 20 years wuh special 
inducement* for American capital in the Islands These measures sug 
gest a policy of continued close connections, and some elements in the 
policy have led to T dipino charges that the young Republic is to become 
another Cuba * The Islands renuin an important factor in the thinh 
mg of American naval and military authorities, and America retains 
rights m army navy, and air bases m the Republic An old pre war 
dilemma still confronts the Filipino politician in ihcse post war years- 
He appreciates and covets American protection, yet he wishes to be un- 
hamjicrcd md unconfined in the control of his own poliucal affairs. 

“The cbalahap* scete “orgamacd in Mirth. 1912 m »n ate* in Luwa whrte & 
gip bt!** landlord jncl tenant »u widest. The I tula J J fight against the fit*!***- 
uid they » rtxd into their orcaiuuiioa Communist*, liberal educator*, labor 
fr ant*, commeraal bind t*. They Wed landlord* at » i| at Japt, but ibO 
k at landlord* because they were cotlalx ratori aa«l ru* because thry wrir [aotliurdt 
The landlord* looked u> the invading (lapane»e] army for piotnuon of their pniifepc 
and il e Jap* looked to the liodlot U (or die continued production of sugar tobacco, or 
cotton and for the continued collection of uitt, Some landlord* managed to wm»t. 
Jut n K the hattle of liberation they absented themed vet and the pei*ant* took o«r 
The Mule* jougl t the fr rndih p of the l boating Amtnean* but « ere tuipcctcd of wtth'W 
lo o trthrour tl e government by force and *o tlxir organization wa* outlawed ly Arw*>* 
can ttuhury official*. Bus*, The PSul pptnc* Problem* of Independence " IS, 
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and governor of the Rwantung Territory Simultaneously with these 
events Japan encouraged the settlement of Japanese and Korean farm- 
ers in northeastern Manchukuo against the Soviet frontier, and ea 
couraged the investment of Japanese capital for the development of 
Manchurian resources in general and mineral resources m particular 
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The objectives of this policy appear to have been both economic and 
strategic. During 1932 to 1937 the foundations were also laid fo* * 
huge industrial expansion New pioneer construction included d* 
building of a new capital city, Hsmhing (the former Changchun) 
constructionof new railways highways and ports (such as Rashia) d* 
construction of hydro-electric plants, the opening of new mines. M 

t 
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tlxese activities were actively encouraged by the Japanese-dominated 
Manchukuo government; but the response of private Japanese capital 
from the great Zaibatsu families and the wealthy South Manchuria 
Railroad were insufficient to meet the demands of the Kwantung Army 
militarists who hoped to build in Manchuria not only a great arsenal 
against Communist Russia but also to establish a species of model state 
built on principles akin to national socialism and thus free from the 
“corrupt” influences of Japan’s capitalists, and party politicians. 1 Ac- 
cordingly, late in 1937, the coal, iron, steel, light metals, automobile, 
and airplane industries were placed under the management of a new 
corporation, the Manchuria Industrial Development Company, in which 
half the stock was held by the Manchukuo government. Transporta- 
tion, including railways, highways, harbors, etc., remained under the 
management of the South Manchuria Railway controlled by the Japa- 
nese government. These developments were in line with the funda- 
mental policy announced in March, 1933, through which the Kwantung 
Army hoped “to avoid the baneful effects of unbridled capitalism 
through the application of a certain measure of national control so that 
a sound development in all branches of the people's economy may be 
realized.” 2 The private as opposed to the government stock of the new 
Manchuria Industrial Development Company was taken largely by a 
younger 'group of Japanese capitalists headed by Yoshisuke Aikawa and 
known as the Nissan interests. This great holding company was ad- 
vertised as representing the “capitalism of the people" and was regarded 
as a junior rival of the older and more conservative corporations such as 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi. 3 The move served the additional purpose of 
bringing pressure on the older concerns to support the economic policies 
of the militarists. 

JAPANESE INVESTMENTS IN MANCHURIA 
AND MANCHUKUO 

This industrial exploitation of Manchukuo represented a fantastic in- 
flux of Japanese capital. Prior to the Manchurian Incident of 1931, 
Japanese investments in the South Manchurian sphere of influence^ 
amounted to ¥1,617,000, 000, nearly 50 percent of which represented out- i 
Jays of the South Manchuria Railway. In 1938 total Japanese invest- 

1 Paul H. Clyde, “Japan’s Investment in Manchuria,” Geographical Magazine, Nov , 

1939. 

3 South Manchuria Railway, Fifth Report on Progress in Manchuria to 1936 (Dairen, 
1937), 98. 

3 Hugh Borton, Japan Since 1931 (New York, 1940), 51. 
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merits in Manchukuo were about ¥3,441,000,000 and by the end of 1939 
the figure had probably reached ¥4,500,000,000. Much of this invest- 
ment took the form of imports of mining, factory, and textile ma- 
chinery, and of consumption goods. 4 

MANCHUKUO’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 

In line with the American Non-Recognition Doctrine, none of the ' 
great powers, save Japan, at first recognized Manchukuo, and of the 
small powers, only El Salvador, the Papacy, and the Dominion Republic 
had extended recognition by 1934. Germany, however, gave qualified 
recognition in a trade agreement of the same year, renewed for a second 
three years in 1937, and in November, 1937, Italy formally recognized 
the puppet state. 5 Full German recognition came on May 12, 1938,*, 
and was soon followed by recognition from Poland and Hungary. On 
February’ 24, 1939, Manchukuo became a signatory of the Anti-Comin- 
^tern Pact concluded by Germany and Japan on November 25, 1936. 
For the time being, however, these political niceties of recognition were 
of less significance than the fundamental economic conflict over the 
open door in Manchuria brought to light by the Manchukuo Oil 
Monopoly Law of November, 1934. Under this law the Manchuria 
Petroleum Company formed in February, 1934, by the Manchukuo 
government was “to monopolize the exploitation and refining of crude' 
petroleum.” The Law made refined petroleum products a government 
monopoly, permitting their manufacture, exportation, and importation 
only by authorized dealers. The object, again, was both economic and 
strategic, “to develop Manchurian resources and refining capacity at 
the expense of the importers of refined products.” The large foreign 
oil companies, American, British, and Dutch, charged that they were 
being forced out of the Manchurian market. The American, British, 
and Dutch governments protested to Japan that the open door was 
being violated. Japan denied responsibility and suggested that the 
powers negotiate with Manchukuo. This of course they could not do 
under the non-recognition policy. 0 

*E. li. Schumpeter, ed ; , The Industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo, 1930-19-10 
(New York, 1940), 398, 

s Russia in selling its Chinese Eastern Railway interests to Manchukuo in 1935 thereby 
presumably extended de facto recognition to the new state. Moreover, Manchukuo 
maintained consular agents in Siberia with, of course, Moscow’s consent. / 

“Schumpeter, Industrialization of Japan and bhmchuk.no, 394; Irving S. Friedman, 
British Relations tirith China : 1931-1939 (New York, 1940), 47-49. 
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A WELL-ORDERED PUPPET 

During the decade of the 1930 s the internal politics and government 
of Manchuhuo were ordered better than the outside world of non- 
recognizing powers was prepared to admit Under an authoritarian, 



highly regimented regime, Manchuria possessed greater stability thaa 
at any time in us modern history Chinese who resisted were hunt'd 
down and disposed of For those who accepted the regime^ there V*ss 
increased security for life and property, 1 the government now opcrtira 

* Wble in general this was true, there » also evidence tint those who suffcW 6°® 
Japanese rule were not solely those who resisted See in particular the picture pro***® 
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on a budget in contrast to the whimsical finance followed in previous 
years by the Old Marshal, Chang Tso-lin, and his son, Chang Hsueh- 
liang; taxes were reduced and more honestly collected, and a new uni- 
form currency, the Manchurian yuan, was created and given stability 
by tying it to the Japanese yen. The opium business, long a plague in 
Manchuria, was not wiped out, but it was brought under rigid govern- 
ment control and limitation. The political philosophy on which the 
Japanese sought to rest the new state was a revival of the Confucian 
principle of Wang Tao, the kingly way. This made a strong appeal 
to all traditionally minded elements in the overwhelming Chinese popu- 
lation. The weakness lay in the inability of the Japanese to conceal the 
complete control which they always exer£ised. Although the “front” 
positions in government were held by Chinese, Manchus, and Mongols, 
all vice-ministerial and key executive posts were held by Japanese vice- 
ministers or advisers. With this unbroken control in their hands it 
was possible, as the Japanese did in 1935, to surrender their extraterri- 
torial rights to Manchukuo, and to use this as further evidence of 
Japan’s “friendly” purposes not only as regards Manchukuo but also 
toward China. 

By 1937 Japan had made considerable progress toward integrating 
the economic and strategic values of Manchukuo with those of the 
homeland. In general, the idea had been that Manchuria would pro- 
vide the raw materials in minerals and foodstuffs lacked by Japan’s 
growing industrial society. On the credit side, so far as Japan was 
concerned, Manchurian population was rapidly increasing, new farm 
lands were opened, industry, particularly coal, iron, and steel, were ex- 
panding. On the debit side was the instability’ of the international pic- 
ture pervaded by the insatiable fever of the Kwantung Army to insure 
the borders of the new state by pushing its boundaries into Mongolia 
and by forcing the establishment of friendly governments in North 
China. 8 

' ' * 

THE JAPANESE ADVANCE IN INNER MONGOLIA 

Having established herself in Manchuria, it was inevitable that Japan 
should also move into Inner Mongolia. <lt will be recalled that Japan’s 
interests in that region had been clearly expressed in the Twenty-One 

by" \V. I. Ladcjmshy, “Manchurian Agriculture under Japanese Control,” Foreign Agri- 
culture, V (1941), 309-340. Moreover, there was great economic pressure on the people 
of Manchuria as- Japan’s war program developed. These factors all served to keep alive 
a Manchurian resistance movement. 

3 The conclusion is developed by Schumpeter in Industrialization of Japan and Man- 
chttfjio, 3-37. 
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m the case of Inner Mongolia, Japanese action was declared to be la 
self defense. In North China this argument was more plausible since 
here the country was controlled after 195Z by Chang Hsuch hang and 
his armies, which had retreated from Manchuria. His hopes of re- 
gaining his home land, and his resistance to the Japanese in Jehol pro- 
sided the occasion though not the cause for bringing the K wanning 
Army south of the Wall into the Pci p'Ing and Tientsin area where, as 
already, noted, m May, 1933, the Tangku truce was signed This pro- 
sided for demilitarization of portions of Hopei province but not for 



Tii* DiMiUTunEO Zim of niz Takgku T*ucs. 


removal of Japanese troops maintained between Pei p’mg and Tientsin 
under the Boxer Protocol. Chinese police “friendly” to Japan were to 
maintain order in the demilitarized areas. Confusion was compounded 
by the fact that thc/Tangku truce and other agreements subsequently 
reached were negotiated with local officials whose relationship to the 
Nanking Government was nor always dear. Nevertheless, there was 
temporary improvement, since in the two years following the truce 
postal service and rail traffic, passenger and freight, was resumed he* 
tween Manchukuo and Chin3, though without the latter extending 
formal recogmuon. Underlying fricuon, however, was unabated, and 
by 1935 the Kwantung Army had exerted enough pressure to force the 
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operate with japan Seeking to prevent hu dimafchc, the Nanking 
Government encouraged the organization o£ new local governments 
which would be acceptable to the Japanese. As a consequence, by 1956 
Chang Hsueh hang s armies had moved further to the west, the more 
pronouncedly anti Japanese organs of government, such as the Pci ping 
Political Council, had been dissolved, their functions being taken over 
by two new local governments, the East Hopei Autonomous Council, 
clearly dominated by the Japanese, and the Hopei Chahar Political 
Council, which was supposedly friendly to Japan 10 But unlike the 
previous course of events m Manchuria, the new autonomous state did 
not materialize. Had the Kwantung Army been better schooled in the 
fundamental relations of China Proper and Manchuria, it might have 
realized that what could be done north of the Wall could not, as a 
matter of course, be done south of the Wall At all events, Japanese 
interests sought temporary profits through the new indirect control of 
East Hopei where Japanese goods m huge quantities were smuggle^ 
into the territory or were permitted to enter at one fourth the regular 
tariff rates Most notorious of all was the growth of the opium traffic 
in the hands of Japanese and Koreans Here a primary objeui'C was 
not immediate profits to private traders but demoralization of the en 
tire customs administration in North China, thus detaching the area 
from, reliance on Nanking and crcaung a new dependence upon Ja 
pan . 11 

Simultaneously with the Japanese infiltration into North China came 
renewed efforts of Japanese diplomacy to reach an understanding with 
China as a whole There was always the hope among Japanese states* 
men that a workable arrangement could be reached for close political 
and economic planning among Japan Manchukuo, and China The 
fact that the use of a new Chinese nauonahsm had already precluded 
such a scheme of Japanese domination docs not appear to have been 
fully appreciated in Tokyo However, Japan's success in Manchukuo 
and the continued factional strife within China lent a rational piaun 
bihty to the Japanese, hope. Indeed, on the surface, Japan appeared to 
make some progress There were elements within the Kuomintaug 
National Government prepared to adopt a policy of appeasement either 
from personal conviction on the principle of a Pan Asiatic policy or be 
l cause they regarded resistance by China, as hopelessT Consequently, 
idunng 1935 Nanking made some efforts to stop anti Japanese boycotts, 

“Bisson Japan in China 97 98 100 110 1 

a The Chna Year Book. 19X 
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to prevent publication of inflammatory anti-Japanese articles, and to 
suppress the student movement. 12 

Nanking, however, was not entirely subservient. When in 1934 Ja- 
pan warned the League powers and the United States to follow a policy 
of “ hands of f” China, the Nanking Government denied the right ol 
Japan to assertVmonopoly of political interest in the Far East. Mani- 
festly, there was nothing in the general situation as it was developing to 
indicate that the Chinese people were prepared to submit humbly to 
Japan or that Japan had found any effective way to limit the advance 
into China begun in 1931. Furthermore, by 1937 the international 
situation in the Far East, particularly as it affected 'Great Britain's 
financial empire there, had been revolutionized. Since of all Western ' 

(Jn 100 millions of yen) 
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Expenses of Japan’s Wars. 



nations Great Britain still held the largest financial stake in China, it 
is essential to trace briefly the course of British policy as it developed 
after the Manchurian Incident of 1931. 

BRITISH POLICY IN THE FAR EAST, 1931-1937 

The historic cleavage which had frequently existed between Brit- 
ish and American policy in the Far East was not ended with Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931. In January, 1932, Great Britain dej" 
chned to give its formal support when the United States enunciated)' 
the so-called Stimson Non-Recognition Doctrine covering Japan’s con- 

u See the Ho-Umetsu agreement, and Nanking’s “Good-Will Mandate," 1935, Bisson, 
Japan in China, 55-58. 
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quests British policy as interpreted by The Timer was that it was not 
die business of the British government to defend ' the ‘administrative 
integrity’ of China until that integrity * was “something more than an 
ideal’ Although as the Manchurian affair progressed through the 
counsels of the League, Great Britain showed greater disposiuon to 
support co-operative action, her course from 1931 to 1933 was "on the 
Whole favorable to Japan rather than to China,' and she “acted more 
Vigorously and promptly when Shanghai, the center of British interests, 
was attacked dun when Manchuria, in which she had substanual but 
relatively less important interests, was invaded.” Defenders o£ Briush 
policy ui this period maintain that her position was logical since she 
“could not rely on the United States for more than moral support.” u 

During 1934, Britain, confronted with an increasingly turbulent situa- 
tion in Europe and a constitutional crisis in India, conunucd the policy 
of appeasing Japan at the expense of Briush presuge in China. The 
futility of this was the more evident since during 1933-1935 Japan con 
tinned, as noted m previous pages, to pursue a posmve and aggressive 
policy But by the close of 1934, when Japan denounced the Washing 
ton and the London Nava! Treaties, previous to which a Japanese naval 
training squadron had been hospitably received by Hider, the Bntish 
government began to show greater concern for Us position in China 
This concern was further increased by an economic depression which 
struck Shanghai and Hongkong in 1934, where Briush financial in 
terests predominated 14 This precipitated anew in Britain an unofficial 
debate on the merits of Anglo-American versus Anglo-Japanese co- 
operation ,B For the time being, during 1934 and the early part of 
1935, Britain’s official policy conunucd to see avenues of Anglo-Japanese 
co-operauon while simultaneously attempung to re-establish Britain s 
diplomatic prestige at Nanking and to increase Brmsh financial and 
technical aid in China’s economic rcconstnicuon Supporting the policy 
of Anglo Japanese co-operauon was the Mission of the Federation of 
British Industries to Japan and Manchukuo, October and November, 
1934, which produced no positive results 18 

11 Fnedrnan British Relations with China 1931 J939 18 42. 

“Thj» financial crisis was in put a result of the World Economic Conference 
agreement, July 1933 and the United States Silrcr Purchase Act of June, 1934, of d* 
increasing, tendency of, Chinsm nbrt to. leayr, *h— . eruintos » and. nf. a. decrease ,a - China i 
foreign trade In 1935 the National Government embargoed the export of silver 
details on the silver question in China see Pncdman, British Relations noth China 19 if' 
1939 5154 

“The arguments in this debate are developed by Fnedman, 54 58 

u See Federation of Bntish Industries Report of the Mission to the far East August 
November, 1931 
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It was in late 1935 and in 1936 that British diplomacy in China finally' 
initiated a new policy ^vhich, perhaps more than any other single factor, 
clarified the basic issue of the coming struggle. In June, 1935, the Britj 
ish government announced it was sending its chief economic adviserl 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, to the Far East, and it invited the American! 
French, and Japanese governments to send similar missions. This re- 
quest was declined, and in Tokyo the Japanese government rebuffed 
Sir Frederick’s proposals for joint financial aid to the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The inspired Japanese press expressed the official view that the 
time had passed when Japan could co-operate with other powers in 
China on “an equal footing.” 17 This Japanese principle, by no means 
new in 1935, had long precluded and was to continue to preclude an 
amicable far eastern settlement. 

The arrival of the British mission in China coincided with decrees by 
the National Government nationalizing silver and stabilizing its cur- 
rency, a program which would probably not have been practical but for 
“the support given to it by the British government.” 18 There was thus 
emerging a new British policy which recognized “that Britain’s posi- 
tion depended on an independent Nanking.” British finance would 
seek to rehabilitate Nationalist China and thus strengthen her against 
Japan. 

The Japanese reaction was one of bitter hostility, particularly from the 
militarists. The Japanese War Office accused Nanking of selling the 
country to foreigners. 10 By the spring of 1937 there had been some 
improvement in Anglo-Japanese relations but Britain’s new fundamen- 
tal policy had not been changed. London was now committed with 
some degree of certainty to the support of Nanking and to the success 
of its new financial program. 

TIGHTENING LINES OF CLEAVAGE 

The new British backing bolstered resistance forces within the Kuo- 
mintang-Nationalist government at Nanking and indirecdy stimulated, 
the movement for a popular front against Japan as manifested in the 
Sian kidnapping episode of December, 1936, already discussed (p. 616). 
It also stimulated the Japanese to renewed but fruidess efforts to bring 

11 Discussions of the British mission and of Anglo-American as well as Anglo-Japanese 
rivalry are in G. E. Taylor, “The Powers and the Unity of China," Pacific Affairs, IX 
(1936), 532-543; “Japan in China: the Far Eastern Problem,” Round Tabic (London), 
XXV (1935), 684-696; L. T. K. Wu, “China's Monetary Dilemma,” Far Eastern Survey , ! 
IV (1935), 190-194. ' 

, “Friedman, British Relations with China: 1931-1939, 66-67. 

” Survey of International Affairs, 1935 (2 vols., London, 1936), I, 323. 
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China. and NosTMEAtrwj Asia, 1936. Illustrating the complicated potioeD-S«> 
graphical relations of China Sov ct Russia, and Japan (ManchoUltuo) The inset ctn 
phuizes the high mountain and plateau hamejj that focus the Yangtze Valley on 
Shanghai. Courtesy of John E Qrchari and o) the Geographical Review “ pulluhri 
by the American Geographical Society of New York 

China to terras In October, 1935, the Hirota government suggested a 
Smo-Japanese settlement based on three principles. China, was to aban 
don the policy of playing one country against another, she must recog 
nizc Manchuhdo, and she must devise joint measures W(th Japan Jot 
[the suppression of communism 2 ® To implement diplomatically this 
program, Japan, in 1936^ sent a succession of special ambassadors to 


“Bisson Japan tn China 126. 
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Nanking, but without success. By the close o£ 1936, Japan was also 
demanding of Nanking recognition of Japan’s “special, position” in 
North China, where, as already noted, she had failed to establish an 
autonomous government. Meanwhile at Berlin, Japan and Germany 
on November 25, 1936, signed the Anti-Comintern Pact designed to 
provide for co-operation in “defense against the disintegrating influence 
of communism*” 21 Furthermore, at Shanghai the Japanese were de- 
claiming against Britain’s predominant position on the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the International Settlement; at home the Japanese press was 
denouncing Canada and Australia because of the commercial restrictions 
and the exclusion policies applied respectively against Japanese goods 
and immigrants, both being labelled as evide nce of the h ostility of Brit- , 
isl \ imperialism to "Japanese interests. ~ Finally, it was also" in l936~thatA 
Japan withdrew from, theXohdhlTNaval Conference as the Washington < « 
and London Naval Treaties expired. 

THE COLLAPSE OF NAVAL LIMITATION 

It will be recalled that the London Naval Conference of 1930 had pro- 
duced a rather meager victory for the principle of arms limitation. 
Two years later at the World Disarmament Conference at Geneva, the 
United States had proposed abolition of all offensive weapons with the 
alternate proposal that existing armaments be reduced by 33 percent. 
Contributing to the failure of these proposals was the situation already 
prevailing in the Far East, where Japan had invaded Manchuria and 
was engaged in hostilities at Shanghai. In 1933 the failure of the Inter- 
national Economic Conference at London delivered another blow to _ 
the principle of international co-operadon and stimulated movements 
toward economic and political nationalism and their concomitant of big 
navies. The effects were only partially relieved by the American Trade 
Agreements Act, June, 193-1, designed to give relief from the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of the Hoover administration, by authorizing the 
President to raise or lower substantially existing rates in the case of na- 
tions prepared to make reciprocal concessions. 

Meanwhile, the United States had fallen behind in naval construction, 
and in March, 1934, Congress passed the Vinson Bill authorizing con- 
struction of a treaty-strength navy- In December, 1934, Japan exercised 
her privilege of giving two years’ notice of her intent to denounce the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. At the same time Japan made it 

a H, S. Quigley, Far Eastern War, 1937-1941 (Boston, 1942), 168. Italy became a 
co-signatory, Nov. 6, 1937, the agreement being renewed with additional signatories at 
Berlin, Nov. 25, 1941. 
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cleat that at the next naval conference, scheduled Sot 1935, she would 
insist on naval panty Accordingly, when their demand was denied, 
the Japanese withdrew from the London Conference which met in 
193$o6 The treaty agreed upon by Britain, the United States, and 
France, March 25, 1936, without the adherence of Japan and Italy, thus 
became a sort of death gasp of naval limitation. The whole structure 
of international naval co-operation so painstakingly erected since 1922 
was shattered 



THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES, JULY 7, 1937 
The )ear 1937 was one of acute crises throughout the world It wa* 
a year tn iv hicli fascism and naziism became holder id their vifrfwl and 
diplomatic attacks upon democracy, communism, the territorial JEitut 
quo and the system of collective security as represented by the L caguc 
of Nations In contrast, the democracies were divided at home and un 
able to unite m opposition to the growing totalitarian group Russia, 
locked 'ey uie anti-Stalm conspiracies and purge, remained isolated irora 
both groups. In this atmosphere of crisis occurred the incident which 
precipitated hostilities anew in China 



1 HE OINOJ AfANESE UNDECLARED WAR. 
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LUKOUCHIAO : HOSTILITIES BUT NOT WAR 

Fighting broke out on the night of July 7, 1937, at the town of Wan- 
p’ing near the Lukouchiao or Marco Polo Bridge not far from Pei- 
p’ing. The contestants were a Chinese garrison and a Japanese force. 
The latter were conducting maneuvers here beyond the localities where 
foreign troops might be stadoned under the Boxer Protocol. The area 
was strategically important, being crossed by a connecting railway 
between the Pei-p’ing-Tientsin and the Pei-p’ing-Hankow mainlines. 
Moreover, without treaty right, the neighboring town of Fengt’ai, 
through which the short line passed, had been garrisoned for more than 
a year by Japanese troops. Although in 1913 the Chinese government 
had authorized foreign commanders to drill their troops in the Lukou- 
chiao district, the magnitude of the Japanese maneuvers following the 
long period of tension since the Tangku truce was an invitation to 
trouble. As on many previous occasions, the matter might have been 
settled as a local incident, 22 but the issue was now manifestly the politi- 
cal control of North China, and both sides believed that “war was in- 
evitable." By the end of July, the Pei-p’ing and Tientsin areas were ii^ 
Japanese hands. By the beginning of August, Japanese troops had 
. driven into Inner Mongolia, occupying Kalgan and thus severing China’s 
principal line of overland communication with Soviet Russia; Suiyuan 
province and its capital Kweihua were overrun and occupied; this 
placed the Pei-p'ing-Suiyuan railway in Japanese hands. Other Japa- 
nese forces moved south into Shansi to strike at strongholds of the Chi- 
nese Communists both there and in bordering Shensi. Here, however, 
the Japanese met their first significant reverses at the hands of the 8th 
Route (Communist) Army, so-calledlince its theoretical incorporation 
with the Nationalist armies in August, 1937. It was here that guerrilla, 
tactics first revealed their power against overwhelmingly superior Japa-* 
nese forces both in number and weapons. The result was complete j 
frustration of Japan’s attempt to drive into Northwest, China. "At the, 
end of 1941 the Japanese were no further into Shansi than they had been 
in 1938.” 23 ' / 


3 The Chinese government was willing to settle the Marco Polo Bridge incident as a 
local matter and made strong efforts to induce the Japanese to regard it as such. 

53 For additional details sec the excellent account by Quigley, Far Eastern War, 1937- 
1941, 65-70; and Reports o£ the League of Nations on the outbreak of hostilities and the 
subsequent fighting in China to October, 1937, in United States, Foreign Relations: Japan, 
1931-1941 , 1, 384-396. 
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HOSTILITIES SPREAD TO SHANGHAI 
The Japanese hope that the new conflict could be localized and con 
1 t fincd to bringing North China under Japanese control was not realized 
Hostilities in the north aroused bitter resentment throughout many 
parrs of China, parucularly in the Yangtze Valley _ Then, while the 
two powers augmented their forces at Shanghai, came the incident 
necessary to precipitate hostilities there It seems probable that the 
Japanese wished to avoid immediate spread of the conflict to the Shang 
hai region The Chinese, on the contrary, hoped to relict e the pressure 
in the north by spreading the conflict to the Yangtze Here, too, there 
was greater likelihood of other powers being involved if Japan dure 
garded the neutrality of the International Settlement Again, as in 1932, 
the Chinese at Shanghai were defeated after heroic resmance^and the* 
Japanese mo\ed up the Yangtze to capture Nanking, December 12 13, 
1937 The National Government had already moved to Hankow and' 
was eventually to retire further westward to Chungking Chinese re 
sistance had already infuriated the Japanese, and this fury was given 
free reign at Nanking where local Japanese commanders permitted 
wholesale acts of brutality against the local Chinese populace. 25 

Japan’s next move was to join her North China armies with those , 
in the Yangtze by gaining control of the two north south railroads the 
Pei p mg Hankow and the Tientsin Pukow lines , This was not ac- 
complished until May, 1938, after the Japanese had recovered from a 
humiliating defeat at Taierchwang It required another five months 
for the Japanese to reach Hankow on the upper Yangtze, which they 
took on October 25, 1938 Less than a week earlier, October 21, Canton, 
the great port of South China, had falkn to the Japanese. The sur 
render of Canton without effective resistance was not only a blow from 
which China never recovered, since the city was a major gateway for 
war materials, it was also indicative of the failure of the National Gov 
ernment to provide overall planning in defense, and it lent some ere 
dcncc to reports that the city had been “sold” Meanwhile in Central 

1 China the war had reached a seeming stalemate In November, 1939, 
the Japanese landed at Pakhoi in Kwantung, invading the neighboring 
province of Kwangsi to capture the capital at Nanning However, 

’“•"Wnen a 'Japanese sublieutenant and seaman attempted to enter tbcrtungiao aov- 
drome near Shanghai and were refused admittance, shooting occurred ^tn which the 
Japanese and a Chinese sentry were killed 

*1*5 C Smythe War Damage in the Wanting Area (Nanking 1938) , H J Th® 
pertey What liar Meant The Japanese Terror in China (London, 1938) and Quisle 
Far Eastern War. 1937 19U 71 
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China’s overall strategy showed some improvement. In Hunan prov- 
ince the Japanese were forced to stop in their drive on Changsha, though 
in June of 1940 they were able to move up the Yangtze to capture 
Ichang. They had now invaded China on three major fronts, yet Chi- 
na’s resistance seemed only to stiffen. To meet this stalemate, the 
Japanese resorted to widespread bombing, much of which was centered 
on the new temporary capital at Chungking, and on key points on the 
Burma Road. In February, 1939, the Japanese navy seized the island of : 
Hainan off the South China coast, occupied the Spratley Islands a 
month later, and continued to maintain a blockade of Chinese shipping 
at principal Chinese ports. 20 

PEACE FEELERS 

After the fall of Nanking early in 1938, the Japanese began a series : 
of efforts to sound the Chinese on proposals for peace. All these pro- 
posals involved Japanese control of strategic Chinese areas, recognition 
of Manchukuo, and the formation of an economic bloc of China, 
Japan, and Manchukuo. Although these peace feelers played upon 
existing dissension within the Kuomintang, they were definitely refused 
by Chiang K-’ai-shek in December, 1938. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PUPPET REGIMES 

Having failed to conquer China or to bring her- government to ac- 
ceptance of peace, Japan decided henceforth to ignore the Kuomintang- 
Nationdlists as a government and to seek the establishment of “a new 
Chinese regime” which would “do away with the folly of anti-Japan- 
ism.” 27 To this end Japan proposed to set up a puppet government 
similar to the regime which had functioned in Manchukuo since 1932.' 
The first of these was the Provisional Government of the Republic of j 
China proclaimed at Peking in December, 1937. Its authority and abil- • 
ity to govern the people of North China were successfully challenged 
from the beginning by a new and patriotic Chinese administration called 
the Border Government of Hopei, Shansi, and Chahar, organized by 
Cliinese Communists with the original approval of the National Gov- 

J1 Military and naval aspects of the Sino-Japanesc conflict arc given in greater detail 
in Quigley, Far Easton War, 1937-1941, 66-81. From July 7, 1937, until December 9, 
1941, when China declared war on Japan, the far eastern conflict was not war in the 
technical sense. For a discussion of the question why nations fight without a declaration 
of war sec C. G. Fenwick, “War Without a Declaration,” American Journal of Inter- 
national ham, XXXI (1937), and L. H. Woolsey, “Peaceful War in China,” American 
Journal of International Law, XXXll (1938). 

21 Nevertheless, Japan, thereafter continued to maintain some contacts with the National 
Government and to launch occasional peace feelers behind the scenes. 
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eminent This border government became one of the great forc« of 

guerrilla resistance to Japanese penetration m the north. 38 

The Provisional Government at Peking never ytossesseil mote than 
a wavering local appeal. It was therefore incumbent on Japan tn find 
a Chinese of national personality who could head a new puppet regime 
it Nanking with some prospect of claiming the allegiance of the Chi 
n«e people. The Japanese finally settled upon-Wang Cbng wo as 
their m an Wang lud a king and distinguished, if erratic, revofuuov’ 
ary record. An intimate nf Sun Yat sen, he had held man) of the 
highest posts in the Kuomintang and tile National Government. Ah 
though originally a leader of the left wing in the Kuomintang, he had 
come to oppose the Communists, had developed a bitter spirit of rivalry 
toward Chiang K'ai shek, and was recognized as the leader of appease- 
ment Yet in all this he was not “fair apart from many other leaden 
who remained in Chungking and continued to participate m the war 
of resistance” Hit desertion to the Japanese appears to be explained 
by ‘ his inordinate ambition, and lit* lack of any means of sausfying his 
lust for power " 38 Moreover, prior to 1W1 Wang, by political rational- 
ization and personal vanity , had probably convinced himself that Chi- 
nas future lay in co-oi<rauon with Japan and that his own political 
wisdom could be relied on to preserve China’s freedom At all event* 
at Nanking, March 30, 1940, the new National (Puppet) Government, 
under the leadership of Wang, w?s proclaimed. Declared to be the true 
guardian of the principles of Sun Yut-sen, this ‘‘relumed” and 'Re 
organized Government” retained die kuomintang ideology and the 
structure of the National Government as it had previously existed «t 
Nanking Its personnel was composed m considerable part, though 
not exclusively, of Kuomintang members w ho had deserted with Wang 
‘Wang’s government, soon recognized by Japan, concluded a treaty with 
Tokyo, November 30, liHQ, providing for joint defense against commu- 
nism and for co-operation in economic development. Rccogmuon was 
also accorded to the Wang regime, July 1, 1941, by Germany, Italy, 
jSpain, Rumania, and other totalitarian governments of Europe 99 

FASHIONING A CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE 

Occupied China, measured m terms of the penctrauon of Japans 
arm* commuted principally a rich block of territory comprising the 
Yangtze Valley Irom Shanghai to Hankow in ihe south, to Pei p7°S 

"The tfthiutiuc* of ioduim m tl ey developed m North Cluna are Ally ponrW* by 
E. Tajlor, The SrruggU lor ho rth China (\t» York, 1310) 

”t- K. Roungtr, China e War unit Politic! (Princeton, 1944) Si 34. 

Q“ skf. Far Cutrra Hr, I H t!Z 
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and Chahar province in the ijorth. Here Wang’s nominal jurisdiction 
extended over more than a half million square miles of territory with a 
population of close to 200 million. It included much of the wealthiest 
and most densely populated areas of China. With a puppet state erected 
for its political control, Japan now turned to economic exploitation 
which would integrate the area into the co-prosperity framework with 
Manchukuo and Japan. The groundwork was prepared by intensive 
campaigns of propaganda to eliminate anti-Japanese sentiment and to 
provide proper education in the schools. Against this background the 
whole economic and commercial structure of central and northeastern 
China was reorganized. All forms of communication, and all features 
of industry, including mining, were to be capitalized and directed by 
new companies in which Japan held half the stock. Ultimate authority; 
rested with the newly organized China Affairs Board created in Tokyo! 
on December 16, 1938. 31 The general plan contemplated concentrations 
of high precision industry in Japan, heavy, chemical, and electrical in- 
dustry in Manchukuo, salt production and light industry in North 
China. 3- " 

TOTALITARIAN TRENDS IN JAPAN, 1937-1941 

The spread of warfare in China coupled with increasing tension be- 
tween Japan and the Western democracies created lively pressures 
within Japan’s domestic political structure. Nevertheless, it was not 
until the summer of 1940 that a precipitate trend toward totalitarian 
state socialism was under way. The entire period, however, was one of 
political instability. Between February, 1937, and October, 1941, eight 
cabinets presided over Japan’s destinies. For some time, however, the 
inspired clamor for a ‘'new national structure,” a polite phrase for totali- 
tarianism, was resisted. < In the parliamentary elections of April, 1937, 
the militarists and fascists suffered severe defeat, and until his death in 
November, 1940, Prince Kimmochi Saionji, the last of the Genro, sought 
to check the wilder extremists. Yet the political influence of the mili- 
tary organs of the Supreme Command tended in general to increase. 
This was natural in view of the war Japan was waging in China. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the measures of greater control which 
Japan’s government adopted up to the summer of 1940 “were similar 
to those observable in democratic states under conditions of depression 
and war.” 33 By the late summer of 1940 the ultimate defeat of the 

a C. B. Falls, Government in Japan (New York, 1940), 65-66. 

“Quigley, Far Eastern War, 123-131. 

“ Quiglrw Far Fastem War, 158. 
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liberal parliamentarians seemed assured Jn July and August die major 
political parties ilic Seiyuk&i and the Mtnscito, dissolved themselves, 
j/x) >n ihe following October, Prince Konoyc announced the birth of 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, described as a nationally rep- 
resentative body which was to assist the government in creaung the 
new national structure.’ Its essential nature was that of a ‘'patriotic* 
society, its function, political propaganda.** The Association was to 
be a means of liquidating the remnants of democratic constitutionalism 
md of substituting complete control by an oligarchy of military and 
f tscist bureaucrats applying the principles of Kodo 

JAPAN AND THE AXIS ALLIANCE 

A tendency for Japan and Germany to unite diplomatically was «o 
cclcratcd as both withdrew from the League of Nations m 1935 Pro- 
moting a closer relation was a kinship in political ideology and their 
mutual hostility to the democracies and the Soviet Union Opposing it 
were German commercial ambitions in the Far East, not to mention the 
respective German and Japanese claims to exclusive racial superiority 
The German Japanese Ann Comintern Pact, November^, !93d'wKicV~ 
did hide more than express the intent to co-operate against communism, 
was an answer to the “popular front” movement endorsed by the Com- 
intern in 1935 ‘there was presumably an accompanying but secret 
\ German Japanese political agreement concerning China and the Soviet 
tUmon. Italy as noted joined the Anti-Comintern Pact, November 6, 
*1937 At the war in China developed, it was the German Ambassador 
to China, Oscar Trautmann, who conveyed Japan s peace terms of Jan 
uary 193S. Shortly thereafter in May 19 the German military 
mission was withdrawn from China The German Ambassador left 
Chungking a month later Manv Japanese remained Critical of the 
Pact, especially after Germany concluded a non aggression treaty with 
the Soviet Union in IR>9 However, on September 27, 1940, when as 
\ noted, the extremists were gaming ct ntrol in Tokyo Japan, represented 
jby Tosu Ve Ma uuoVA-her Foreign ^Minister, concluded a treaty of 
jance with Germany and Italy that recognized Japan s leadership ia a 
jnew order m Greater East Asia the same primacy being accorded to 
Germany and Italy in Europe. 45 

“T A Buwa. “Japan t *N«w Sinwturt w Fore cn Pot*y Aiioaatioa fopsrtt Ap»3 
t5 mi 

"*T«t of the Anil Comintern Tact. United Siatta, fore go Felmont [a[*n 1931 3933 
II 15J 1S5 luminary of tc« of tl e Japan-G*mun Italian *11 ana m >3ui 165-M& 
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SINO-SOVIET-JAPANESE RELATIONS, 1931-1941 

The four years of undeclared war (1937-1941) between Japan and 
China brought major changes in their relations with Soviet, Russia. 
Japan’s invasion and conquest of Manchuria, 1931-1932', had all but 
eliminated Russia as a factor in North Manchuria and led to the Soviet 1 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Manchukuo in 1935 30 There 
was much force to the Soviet view that the report of the Lytton.Com-| 
mission was “genuinely anti-Japanese” but not “genuinely pro-Chinese, 1 ’; 
and that the Western powers, while willing to condemn Japan, were! 
unwilling to take any effective steps against her. Countering Russian ‘ 
reverses in Manchuria were the resumption of Russo-American diplo- 
matic relations, November 16, 1933, and Russia’s entry into the League 
of Nations, September, 1934. These moves brought Russia into closer 
relations with the Western democracies, whereas her relations with 
Japan deteriorated. During 1935-36 there was constant and increasingly 
dangerous friction between the two powers. These disputes involved 
the payments for the Chinese Eastern Railway, the slippery question 
of Japanese fisheries in Soviet waters, successive boundary disputes on 
the Amur River and on the elusive boundary between Manchukuo and 
Outer Mongolia, and lesser differences over the oil concessions held by’, 
Japanese in Russian Sakhalin. 37 The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia 
border disputes led directly to more inumate relations between the Mon- 
gol People’s Republic and the Soviet Union. There had already been 
close military, political, and economic collaboration between the two - 
since 1921. Now, on March 12, 1936, they concluded a Protocol of; 
Mutual Assistance, promising military aid in the event either was threat- 
ened with military aggression. 33 To China’s immediate protest, Russia 
replied that the pactwas not a violation of Chinese sovereignty and that 
the agreement was analogous to the one Russia had made with the Man-, 
churian authorities in 1924 (see p. 544). ^ 

The renewal of Sino-Japanese hostilities in July, 1937, soon affected ; 
the interests of the U.S.S.R. In the first instance, China appealed to ! 
Russia as well as to the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty, and in 
August White Russians raided the Soviet Consulate at Tientsin, pre- 
sumably at the instigation of the Japanese. On August 21, Russia and 
China concluded a general non-aggression treaty. 39 From this time ' 

Harriet L. Moore, Soiict Far Eastern Policy', 1931-19-15 (Princeton, I915), 5-96. 

"The subjects are treated in detail in Moore, Soviet Far Eastern Policy, -17-76. 

“Text in Moore, Soviet Far Eastern Policy,, 185-186. v 
“'Text in Moore, 187-188. 
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\ until 1940, Soviet Japanese relations continued to deteriorate. During 

( July and August, 1938, a full scale battle occurred between Soviet and 
Japanese troops at Changkiiieng where the Korean, Manchuhuo, and 
Soviet borders meet The truce which finally ended the hosulities did 
not settle the frontier questions m dispute since both sides were more 
interested in a test of strength than in the territorial issue 40 Mean 
while the tno powers resumed negotiations on the fisheries. Previous 
Japanese efforts to secure a long term agreement had been interrupted 
in 1936 because of Russian resentment at the Anu Comintern Pact 


Now only temporary agreements were possible. Russia was content that 
Japanese fishing rights should continue, but only on terms which guar 
anteed Russia s sovereignty and the development of her own fisheries. 41 
Again in 1939 a scries of battles occurred between Soviet Mongol forces 
and Japanese Manchuhuo troops in the Nomonhan district east of Lake 
Buir on the Manchukuo-Outcr Mongolian border Here as at Chang 
hufeng Soviet resistance was temporarily chastening to the ambiuom 
of the Kwantung Army * 

Simultaneously Russia s relations with Japan were affected by the 
unexpected Russo-German non aggression pact, August 23, 1939, and 
the outbreak of a general European war m September Although these 
events brought no immediate change in Sino-Soviet relations, they had 
appreciable effects on Japanese policy With the democracies preoc- 
cupied in Europe the way was open for Japanese expansion in south 
eastern Asia, Tokyo looked to improved relations with the Soviet Union- 
Such a move was also welcome to Russia, for she believed that the dem 
ocracies still hoped for a Soviet Japanese embroilment over Manchuria 


and Mongolia TJic, result was tfic Russo-Japanese neutrahty^agrec 
ment,of April 13, 19J1 43 A major victory for Soviet diplomacy, the 
pact was a pledge of neutrality by Japan toward Siberia and Outer Mon 
golia and of Russia toward Japan and Manchuhuo The pact was fol 
lowed in June by a Soviet Japanese commercial convention 
This improvement m Soviet Japanese relations effected no f undamcn 
tal change in Russia s complex relationship with China This relation 
ship involved 1) formally friendly relations with Chungking and 
material aid in credits and goods, 2) acceptance of Chiang K. ai dick > 
leadership of the Kuotruatang Communist united franc «i the war of 
national salvation, 3) refusal to recognize Wang Ching wci s pupp*t 


'“Details in Moore, 98 101 
“ Qu gley Far Eastern War 256. 

“Moore, So, el Tat Eastern Pol cy 113 

“Tew a Moore, Sot el Far Eastern Poluy 200-201 
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regime at Nanking. Yet at the same time Russia had reached basic ; 
settlements with Japan, had seemin gly, r ecognized Manchukuojn thej , 
neutrality pact of 1941, and Had completed the process of making Outer' 
Mongolia a Soviet satellite by concluding with this state, over which 
China claimed sovereignty, an alliance of mutual assistance. Like the j 
democracies, Soviet Russia wished “to save” China; but as will appear,} 
the China which each hoped to preserve was not one and the same. 

RESISTANCE IN INDEPENDENT CHINA 

Both for China herself and for the world at large the most significant 
and compelling fact of the four years of undeclared warfare, 1937-1941, 
was the resistance of independent China, its refusal to submit. Con- 
siderably more than half of the territory and the population of China 
Proper remained beyond the control of Japanese arms. In terms of 
economic wealth, it was much the poorer half of China. All of the 
great coastal cities, much of the seaboard provinces, and the lower Yang- 
tze Valley — the more heavily industrialized and commercialized areas — 
Avere controlled if not occupied by Japan. Chinese nationalism thus 
had no alternative but to base its resistance, both political and economic, 
on the great interior hinterland of the west where political and economic 
modernization were all but unknown. To this ancient west country, 
into die provinces o£ Szechwan, Kweichow, and Yunnan, trekked an 
astonishing migration of the wealdiy, the educated, the politically in- 
fluential, students, professors, skilled laborers, and some with no other 
designation than that of patriot. They travelled by boat, by cart, and 
on foot, carrying what possessions they could. In the old interior where 
ancient and feudal traditions were still predominant, they set up the 
wartime capital at Chungking, reassembled transplanted schools, uni- 
versities, and factories. 1 ' 1 Although the movement was basically one of 
survival, it was also inspired by the will to create a new and a better 
China. 

THE UNITY OF COMPULSION 

But China’s magnificent unity of resistance was clouded by internal 
dissensions of the gravest import. The most important of these was 
the rivalry between the Kuomintang-National Government and the 
Chinese Communists. The latter, by 1937, were the second political 
power within the nation and their relations with the Kuomintang- 
Nationalists were embittered by ten years of relentless and cruel civil 

** On transplanted industry see the study by Kuo-hcng Shth, China 'Enters the Machine 
Age (Cambridge, 1944). 
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war The unity which the two groups achieved in 1937 was a product 
not of any basic political setdement of China’s internal politics, hut 
rather of “the unrelenting pressure of a foreign foe*”* - ' There were 
rifts also between the Kuommtang and lesser political groups. A! 
though in the spring of 1938 the decision of the Kuommtang to create 
the People's Political Council indicated a wartime trend to mo^e repre- 
sentative government, the Kuommtang one party control was not sen 
ously affected. Moreover, after the fall of Hankow in October, 1938, 
China’s desperate military situation, while promoting temporarily closer 
Kuommtang Communist unity, led eventually to deeper conflicts be- 
tween the two parties- To understand an important factor bringing 
this about, it should be noted that in 1937, few Kuommtang leaders be 
lieved a long war of resistance possible The strategy of prolonged re- 
sistance through guerrilla warfare, first suggested by the Communists, 
proved eventually to be one of China’s strongest military weapons, but 
m employing it, the political and economic betterment which it was 
necessary to offer the peasantry to enlist the latter’s support had “far 
reaching social implications'* by no means welcome to the conservatives 
of the Kuommtang After 1938 the success of the Communists m or 
gamzmg guerrilla resistance in North China behind the Japanese l iocs, 
and the historically understandable refusal of the Communists to submit 
wholly to the Kuommtang dictatorship, widened the breach between the 
two parties. From then on there were periodic clashes between Kuo- 
tnintang and Communist armies. 

THE “NEW ORDER" IN ‘GREATER EAST ASIA" 

Amid the stalemate in Japan’s undeclared war in China, ahd with the 
outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, came further steps m Japan’s policy 
of expansion, the new moves centering in southeastern Asia, which is to 
say, in French Indo-China, in Thailand, and in the Netherlands Indies 
Japanese expansionists had for many years argued the relative ments of 
continental expansion in northeastern Asia v ersus maritime expansion 
in the southeast After 1939 the problem wai resolved by expansion in 
both The new developments involved a new phraseology descriptive 
of broadened horizons. Labels such as the “economic bloc of Japan, 
Manchuhuo, and China,” “co-prosperity,” and the “new order m Esjf 
Asia,” soon gave place to “the new order ’ and “co-prospcrlty^mjG^KT, 
East Asia.” 47 Accordingly^ hikrFfance* Was coHapsing~5efbre Gcr 

“ Base* of the Kuoramung Communist Entente of 1937 ate given in Rosioger, CkeJ* 
H 'erume Politic! 25 28 

*’ Rceinget, ChinAt Wartime Polwct 30-33 

"E. O Rctsdiauer. /«f*m Pun and Preterit (New Yotl, 1945), 182 
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garded by the United States as the most serious challenge yet to the open 
do or, and were vigorously though vainly protested.- 0 
From 1934 onward, American Japanese relations subsisted on stony 
ground American credits to China, coupled with the new British 
policy toward China which developed m 1935, and the increase in. Jap- 
anese American naval rivalry which went with the collapse of na\al 
limitation in 1935-36, all appeared to Japan as inimical to her “special 1 
position ” To the American government it wis becoming clearer that 
if American diplomacy was to have any effect m implementing basic 
American policies, it would have to rest on a program of national pre- 
paredness. 61 By “so lightly casting off the Nine-Power Treaty," 52 and 
by refusal to continue the system of naval ratios in any form, Japan was 
giving the impression that nothing short of force would dissuade her 
from an exclusive Pax Japomca in the Far East. 53 

A NERVOUS SPECTATOR OF’The' UNDECLARED WAR 
For nearly six months after the outbreak of the undeclared war at Pa 
p ing in July, 1937, the press reports of this new and hideous bloodshed 
fell on the cars of an American public whose reactions were clearly 
apathetic. Though there was sympathy for China, 55 percent of those 
, polled by the American Institute of Public Opinion declined to play 
\ favorites It was not until 1939 that opinion became overwhelming pm* 
l Chinese While American life and property within China entered a 
^period of unprecedented danger, administrative moves were governed 
with a cautious c>e on public opinion, which had produced the neutral 
ity acts of 1935 and 1937 94 The act of 1937 was not invoked in the Far 

M Correspondence on the Amau statement is in United States, Foreign Relations lift* 
1931 1941 J 223 225 lor the protest on the oil monopoly see ibid , I, 130 131 
H Grew, Ten Years in Japan 147 

“Tyler Dennett, “America and Japanese Aims, Current History, XXXIX (1931). 
766 

“J P Capua, American Policies Touard Japan 1932 37 (Duke University, an u ‘ v 
published manuscript study, 1945) The peace which Japan was seeking involved P’ e 
Venubn 1} til the “me' i table" unification ol China 2) o{ the potential “economic" aff ‘ 
quest of China by the United States, a rut- 3 J o( the sooalisbc imiusinaliaauait of 
by Russia. Lari Radek, “The War ui the Far East, Foreign Affairs X (1932), 345 
“Inspired by the Itaio-Ethiopian crisis. May, 1935, the first act provided that in 
where the President proclaimed the existence of a state of war, it would be unlawful A* 
Americans to sell or transport munitions to the belligerents. There was no pwm** 
enabliqg the President to iliscnnunair jga/XOS sggssfiev jusuinn- The act was k* a 
broadened to prohibit loans to belligerents and to prohibit export of munitions t® 
posing fortes in a civil war (Spain) A new neutrality law. May 1, 1937, went forth" 
by prohibiting American travel on belligerent vessels. The cash and can/ 
insured continued profits to the American seller As a compromise to the proposal ot 
embargoing sale of raw materials to belligerents, it empowered the President to speed? 
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East, for it would have operated to the advantage of Japan, not China. 55 
And when, on October 5, 1937, Roosevelt appealed in Chicago for a 
quarantine against the “international anarchy” of the aggressors and 
asked for “positive endeavors to preserve peace,” American public opin- 
ion, while applauding the principle, was still unprepared to approve 
armed sanctions either in Europe or the Far East. 50 

THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 

•t 

The diplomacy of words continued. The League of Nations, October 
6, 1937, expressed “its moral support for China.” 57 In November the 
United States and eighteen other 'powers met at Brussels, to which the 
Belgian government at Bridsh suggestion had invited, among others, 
the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. Since Germany and Japan 
refused to attend, and those who were present were unprepared to use' 
force, the conference broke up on November 24 witho ut result on the 
far eastern conflict. 53 

THE U. S. S. PAN AY “INCIDENT” 

In the early afternoon of December 12, 1937, in weather that “was 
clear, sunny and still,” the U. S. S, Panay, a river gunboat plainly dis- 
playing her American colors, which had'eVacuated the last of American 
embassy personnel at Nanking, was bombed and sunk by Japanese. 
planes 55 on the Yangtze some twenty-seven miles above Nanking. The 
casualties numbered two killed, eleven seriously injured, thirty-two 
slightly injured. 00 On the same day a number ofBritish ships were fired 
- upon, 01 and three tankers of an American oil company were destroyed. 


articles which were to be paid for on delivery ami earned from the United States by the 
buyer. 

“Secretary Hull said on March 17, 1938, that the act "was designed primarily to keep 
our Nation out of war. . . . Application of the law [in tile Far East] would be most 
likely to endanger die scry objeemes which the law was designed to promote.” United 
States, Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941 , 1, 457-458. 

“Teat of the Quarantine Address in United States, Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, 
I, 379-383. 

a Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1938-1939, 162. 

“Japan’s view placed before die conference in a memorandum, Nov. 12, was that 
“since it has been obliged to resort to its present action as a measure of defense against 
Chinese acts of prosocadon, this action docs not come within the scope of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. . . .” Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1938-1939, 173. 

“Report of George Atchcson, Jr., United States, Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, 
I, 532-541. 

“Report of the Commandcr-in-Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet, United States, Foreign 
Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, 1, 546. 

“Friedman, British Relations with China, 112-116, discusses how “this inexcusable 
attack was glossed o\er by the British Government.” 
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The United States promptly demanded apology, reparations, and guar 
antecs for the future. The Japanese hastened to provide them , Foreign 
Minister Huota called on the American Ambassador on the following 
day ci While American, opinion was outraged by the Panay aHair, its 
public expressions ivenj marked by a stoical reserve and a fixed resolve 
not to be drawn into the far eastern war. 03 
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might pose as the champion of restoration of these areas to China, wh le 
at the same time humiliating the foreigners within them, revealing their 
lack of protection by their home governments, and thus causing them to 
lose face ' in the eyes of the Chinese.” 

ABROGATING PROVISIONS WHICH NEED 
NEW CONSIDERATION 

This form of Japanese pressure helped to prompt the most vigorous 
action yet taken by the United Stales, which on July 26, 1939, notified 
Japan that it was giving the 
requisite six month notice 
of abrogation of the Arner 
ican Japanese Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation 
signed February 21 191L 
In the niceties of diplomatic 
language, Japan was advised 
1 that the treaty “contains pro- 
visions which need new con- 
sideration " 61 It meant tint 
the United States was pie 
paring the way to combat 
Japan s new order by eco- 
nomic means A month 
later Japan was also con 
fronted by the Russo-Ger- 
man non-aggression pact 
which gave hfoscow a rda 
tively free hand in the Far 
East , 

Nevertheless, the fall “ 
Poland and France, the des- 
perate plight of Britain, 3°“ 
the menace of Hitler s Ger 
many appeared to give Japan a free hand to work her will in aC3 ^ 
the co-prosperity sphere in Greater East Asia Thus, although 

“Fticdman, Bnnih 1 lelalioot Wilh Chao 195 211 X- H Woolsey -Japanotl® 
Kulangsu” American Journal oj International Law XXXItl (1939) 5 26 539 i 1 * ** 
able study of the complex jtatu, of Shanghai m the n nt tee nth and twoiaeth ern 
see W C. Johjmone Jr, The Shanghai problem (Stanford tf rovers ty 1937) 

"United States Foreign Relax om Japan 1931 1941 t 189 
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Chapter 37 

THE FAR EAST IN WORLD WAR II 

T HE year 1941 climaxed the most sobering crisis the people of the 
United States had known since the threat to dissolve the Union in 
1861 The climax came with Japan’s astounding attack on Pearl Har 
bor, December 7 hut on that date, the crisis was already more than two 
years old It had begun in the summer of 1939 when war engulfed 
Europe As that struggle got under way with Hitler’s invasion of 
Poland (September 1, 1939) and the British and French declarations of 
war on Germany (September 3), the United States attempted to assume, 
for the moment at least, its traditional position of neutrality bolstered 
by the special neutrality legislation passed by Congress in 1937 
In many respects, however, this was not merely a reasseruoa of tjadi 
tional concepts of American foreign policy In 1939 the American peo- 
ple was more politically conscious of the crisis, of the dangers to Amer 
ican neutrality, and indeed to American independence than had been the 
case in 1914 Moreover, the majority of Americans, unlike those of 
1914, were not of a mind to be neutral in thought. They were not 
friendly to totalitarianism, they were opposed to Hitler, they hoped the 
democracies would win Although traditional isolationists as well as 
those with fascist leanings recalled “the mistake” of 1917, appealed to 
all the traditions of isolationism, and labelled the European snuggle » 
just another war of imperialism, most Americans were deeply disturbed 
by the Axis theory of international relations its disregard of inter 
national law, its cynical justifications for the use of force, and the meet 
amzed might of its armies Although the full implications of these 
things were not realized by the public as a whole, there was a growing 
presentiment by the spring of 1940 that the Axis no longer recognized in- 
ternational law, that Hitler had abolished neutral rights and unofficial^ 
declared war on all the democracies— including the United States. T 
problem as the American people s government saw it was how to aid thf 
democracies effectively without being drawn into the war 
As Germany s early victories brought one disaster after another M 
democracy in western Europe thus opening the way for an assault o£ 
67 6 
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democracy in America, the United States found little sense of security 
in traditional neutrality. In November, 1 939, Congress lifted the arms 
embargo but still compromised with isolationism by creating “danger 
zones” in European waters into which American ships might not enter. 
Meanwhile, by the Declaration of Panama (October 3, 1939), the Amer- 
ican republics warned belligerents not to carry hostilities into a “safety 
belt" surrounding the American continents from Canada southward. 1 
In Europe, as Hitler’s armies advanced, customary neutral rights were 
fast disappearing in a war of edicts and of counter-edicts. By June, 
19-10, Americans were forced to recognize the unbelievable: France had 
fallen. Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg were 
already in Hitler’s hands. Battered Britain jlone remained between 
Hiller’s Germany and an American people who did not want war, and 
were unprepared for it. In July, 1910, the American republics again re- 
acted to the danger when at Havana they set up a “collective trusteeship” 
to administer colonial areas in the western hemisphere that were in dan- 
ger of falling into Axis hands. 2 A month later, in August, Canada and 
the United States established a Permanent Joint Board of Defense. 3 In 
September a frightened American Congress at last passed a conscription 
law, and by October had voted appropriations of more than $17,000,000,- 
000 for defense. Meanwhile the American government was freezing 
the credits of those countries Germany had occupied. In September, 
too, came the unprecedented destroyer deal by which this country 
through executive agreement gave Great Britain 50 overage but service- 
able destroyers in return for the right to establish military bases in Brit- 
ish territory from Newfoundland to Guiana. 1 The crisis in Europe was 
impelling the American people and its government toward a status of 
quasi-belligerency. In November, the no-third-term tradition was shat- 
tered, in part because Americans believed that Hitler hoped for Roose- 
velt's defeat; and in January, 1941, Congress passed the Lend-Lease Act 
by which the United States undertook to give direct aid to those powers 
resisting aggression. This meant that the danger from the Axis was 
considered so great as not only to justify the complete abandonment of 
neutrality but also to warrant “an unofficial declaration of war.” 5 

In the early months of 1941, Balkan Europe fell to Hitler. In April, 

■‘Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, II, 115-117. 

3 Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, III, 85-90. This was to preclude 
German occupation of Danish, Dutch, or French territory, in the New World. 

3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, III, 160-161. Canada was already a 
belligerent when this agreement was made. 

i Documents on American Foreign Relations, HI, 203 S. 

- 0 Documents on American Foreign Relations, IH, 711-723. ‘ 
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Nazi penetration of Greenland led to American occupation of that Dan- 
ish cotony la May, President Roosevelt proclaimed an unlimited na 
nonal emergency The shooting had already started. The Robin Moor, 
an American ship, had been sunk (May 21) in the South Atlantic, 
From then on the United States and Germany moved steadily toward a 
condition of undeclared war In June, German and Italian assets woe 
frozen and their consulates closed as Hitler invaded Russia. Soon after 
(July), the United States took over from Britain the defense of Iceland, 
and a month later, in August, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill made public the joint declaration known as the Atlantic Char- 
ter* The Charter meant m reality that the United States was com- 
muted to the defeat of ^filler and the principles for which totalitarian 
Germany stood. At the same time this country took the logical step of 
beginning to convoy Lend Lease to assure its arrival in Britain. On 
October 27, 1941, the President in a Navy Day address warned the 
American people that 'the shooung hat started." In all but name, the 
United States and Germany were at war 

THE FAR EAST EARLY IN 1941 

It was against this background of America’* inevitable involvement 
to save what remained of democratic power Europe that the United 
States also faced, after September, 1940, an intensified threat to it* inter- 
ests and to those of other democratic states in the Far East. 

Toward the beginning of that fateful year, 1941, diplomatic tensions 
were not confined to war torn Europe and to relauons between Ger- 
many and the United States The military victories of uazusm lit 
Europe were complemented by a political and diplomatic victory span' 

, rung the Eurasian continent. The Tripartite Pact of September, BHO, 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan, achieved a united front foe totah- 
(tamnism in Europe and Asia Against this alliance, the anti Axis 
grouping of powers remained unorganized, although it was no longer 
possible to assume that there were two wars, one in Europe and another 
in Asia. The Tripartite Pact was a dear enunciation of the political, 
economic, and military union of the three powers to achieve the “New 
Order ’ in Europe and in the Far East.* 

Early in 1941, the prospect m theFat East facing the anu Axis powers 
was not encouraging Japan’s ruling castes believed that the "golden 
opportunity ’ to consummate the program of Greater East Asia was at 

* Document! on American Foreign Relations, IV, 10 11 

* For ihe provision, o! the Pact, see Uutol Stain, Foreign Rdano at lapoa, 19 j l 
U, 165 166 
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hand. The democracies were ill-prepared for defense; they were con- 
fused by and preoccupied with the war in Europe and with domestic 
issues. As a result, Japan had already begun “to follow in the Far East* 
Germany’s pattern in the Balkans and to ‘Bulgarize’ Indo-China, Thai-; 
land, and the Netherlands East Indies.” 1 2 3 4 5 6 * 8 

The center of anti-Axis resistance in the Far East at this time con- 
tinued to be a China exhausted by war, plagued by lack of supplies, by 
internal factionalism, corruption, and growing inflation, yet withal a 
China that continued to resist. The Burma Road, one of the last re- 
maining supply routes, was exposed by late 19-10 to Japanese air attack. 
In anti-Axis capitals it was believed that if Germany reached the Near 
East, Japan would move to join with her Axis ally in the Indian Ocean.' 
This potential threat created ever-growing defensive needs in the Philip- 
pines, the Indies, Malaya. Burma, New Zealand, and Australia — needs 
which, when added to the existing requirements of Britain in the Near 
East, far exceeded the immediate capacity of the democracies to fill. In- 
deed, the American people and their government had probably never 
faced a greater national crisis. 9 

AMERICAN-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS, 1941 

From March until December, 1941, tire United States and Japan con- 
ducted “informal conversations” in Washington covering their conflict- 
ing interests and policies in the Pacific and the Far East. 10 These con- 
versations progressed through six stages: 

1. The preliminary phase (January to May) in which both powers in- 
dicated a willingness to seek a peaceful solution of differences through direct 
discussions. 

2. Second phase (May to July) Involved consideration of Japan’s proposal 
of May 12, and the interruption of the conversations following the movement 
of Japanese troops into southern Indo-China, 

3. Third phase (August to October) in which, following Japan’s insistence 
on its peaceful purposes, conversations were resumed. 

4. Fourth phase (October to November) began with the advent of the 

Tojo cabinet and its greater insistence upon acceptance of Japan’s terms of 
setdement. { , 

5. Fifth phase (November 20 to December 1) in which were dissipated 
''whatever vague hopes of a setdement may have previously been entertained. 

6. Sixth and final phase (December 2-7) in which the language of diplo- 

macy gave way to the language of war. 

“United States, Foreign Relations: japan, l’JSl-19-U , II, 326-7. 

0 Foreign Relations: japan, 1931-19-il, II, 328. Hereafter cited as Conversations. 

“ Conversations , 325-386. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE CONVERSATIONS 

The substance of these prolonged conversations contained nothing 
which was essentially new to American or to Japanese policy in the Far 
East These respective policies had been m process of clarification for 
forty years The goals of American policy were the complementary pm 
ciples of equal opportunity (the open door) and the integrity (territorial 
and administrative) of China. The goal of Japanese policy was imple 
mentation of the principle of Japan’s "special interests” m China (special 
position and paramount influence). This policy, remaining unaltered 
in principle, had grown, however, from the early concept of a sphere of 
influence to a policy of the “New Order” at first in "East Asia” and then 
in ' Greater East Asia ” Thus the key to an examination of the con- 
versations must he in the question: What tn 19-11 were the prospects of 
finding a mutually acceptable accommodation between these diamet- 
rically opposed policies? , 

In seeking a bans for opening the conversations, the United States 
government took the view that there was "one paramount preliminary 
question " This was “a definite assurance in advance that the Japanese 
Government had the willingness and power to go forward ... to aban- 
don its present doctrine of conquest by force,” and to adopt four pnn 
ciples 

1 Respect for the territorial integrity and the sovereignty of each and all 
nations. 

2 Support of the principle of non interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries 

3 Support of the principle of equality including equality of commercial 
opportunity 

•1 Non-disturbance of the statut quo in the Pacific except as the slams <j«o 
maj he altered by peaceful means. 11 

Admiral Kichtsajniro Nomura, Japan’s recently arrived ambassador, rc 
plied that ' he believed that his Government desired peace.” 

Japan’s proposal for a general settlement was presented to the Amer- 
ican government on May 12 It “appeared to carry out a concept of a 
joint overlordship by Japan and the United States of the Pacific area” 
Although the American government found little in Japan’s proposals 
to justify prolonging the conversations, it decided to continue them 
for certain broader considerations of policy. These considerations in 
eluded 

332 
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THb PEARL HARBOR DISASTER 
On the morning of December 7, 1941, Japanese bombing planes 
launched from earners cnppled the United States Pacific Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor and destroyed most American aircraft in the Hawaiian Islands. 
The casualties v . ere as staggering as the damage to the fleet 2^43 dead, 
1,272 wounded, 960 missing, among American service forces That 
much of the crippled fleet was back m sen ice within a year was belated 
compensation for the greatest naval disaster in all American history 
Providentially the Japanese did not follow up their victory with an 
effort to tmade the Hawaiian Islands Having for the umc being 
paralyzed American naval power m the Pacific, Japan was free to pursue 
her immediate object itc, the conquest of southeastern Asia— Hongkong, 
Malaya, the Philippines, and the Indies 
Responsibility for the Pearl Harbor disaster presents a complex prob- 
lem svitb which historians will w resile for many years, if not generations, 
to come. By July, 1946, there had already been eight official investiga 
ions, yet it seemed to many that the full story had not been revealed, 
klihougtl the'earhest investigation, made by the then Secretary of the 
Navy, Frank Knox, and Associate Supreme Court Jusucc Owen Rob- 
erts, laid the major responsibility on the Pearl Harbor commanders, 
Vdmiral Husband S Kimmel and General Walter C Short, later m 
estigations, including that of a joint Congressional committee, tended 
to lay less blame on the commanders and more upon vartous depart- 
ments and personalities «i the government at Washington 1C What 
ever the ulumate verdict of history may be, the Pearl Harbor attack was 

“For live several Pearl Harbor invcsugauans see United State*, Sen doc. 2 It, 79d> 
Cong , 2nd s«s_ Investigation of the Pear! Harbor Attack. Report of the Joint Cow 
u ittee on th t Investigation of the Pear! Harbor Attack (Washington 1946 ) Previns 
invcsngaooQs included 1) The Roberts Commission, organized under presidential order 
December 18 1941 2) The Hart inquiry conducted by Admiral Thomas C. Hart by 

order of Secretary of the Navy Frank Kuo* Initiated Februiry 12 1944, this in'Obgr 
lion was concluded, June 15, 1944 3) The Army Peart Harbor Board investigate* 

extending from July 20, 1944, to October 20 1944, was held pursuant to Public la* 
339 78th Cong, approved June 13, 1944 5) The Navy Court of Inquiry investigation 

begun June 13, 1944 was also pursuant to Public Law 339, 78th Congress 5) The 
Clark inquiry Thu was an investigation conducted by Colonel Carter W dark h? 
order of General George C. Marshall regarding the manner in which certain "top secret" 
communications were handled The investigation was conducted September 14 16, 194k 
and July 13 to August 4, 1945 6) The Clausen investigation, conducted by Major tfcnif 

C. Clausen JADG under instructions of the Secretary of War Henry L. Sumson. Coo 
ducted Nos ember 23 1944 to September 12 1945 thii investigation was supplementary 
to the findings of the Atmy Pearl Harbor Board. 7) The Hewitt inquiry conducted bf 
Adraira\ H Kent Hewitt supplemented the findings of the Navy Court of Inquiry »»«*■ 
tgation. This was conducted May 14 to July 1 ) I94s 
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bjnwary blueprint for war and eventual peace in Asia as % ell as in 
Europe, 20 The immediate problem, however, was to hold the Axis of 
fensive within limits until the productive power of America as the 
“arsenal of democracy ’ should enable the United States to assume the 
Offensive first m Europe and then in the Pacific and Asia To this end 
Anglo-American unity of military action was assured from the begin 
nmg through a joint strategic command exercised by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff dating Irom February 6, 19i2 Liaison with Russia and 
China was maintained through military missions in Moscow and 
Chungking 

JAPANS OFFENSIVE THE PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, 194 M2 

Japan s attack immediately following Pearl Harbor spread like a great 
fan southward and westward to encompass southeastern Asia and the 
island empires which lay off its shores— the East Indies and the Philip- 
pines. Co-ordinated attacks were launched not only from the Caroline 
Islands and Formosa but also from nasal bases and airfields which the 
Vichy French had permuted Japan to acquire in Trench IndoChina, 
and from bases in Thailand acquired after December 8, While Britain 
fought with her back to the wall in Europe and while American naval 
power in the Pacific lay crumpled at Pearl Harbor, Japan moved swiftly 
to the conquest of the peoples and the great natural wealth ot Southeast 
Asia her immediate objectives being Midway, Wake, and Guam, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Thailand, and Malaga 
Japan s attack on Hongkong came at almost the identical hour of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor The island fortress and one of the great com 
merejal ports of the world surrendered to the Japanese on December 
25, 1941 It had been a Briush colony for just a century Us garrison 
of some 12,000 men, ill-equipped and with no adequate support of sea or 
air power, was powerless against the attack protected by control of the 
seas and launched by land and air 31 
Far more sensational than the fall of Hongkong, which had been 
anticipated, was Japan s conquest of the Malay peninsula and Singapore. 
After seizing a number of airfields, Japanese troops trained specially for 
tropical and jungle warfare entered Malaya m the north from Thailand 
and Indo-Ctuna and moved south in three lines to converge just north 
of Singapore Already on December 10, Bnush naval power had been 

*Doa*iwai on Anmcan Foreign Helot one IV (1941 42) 203-8 
For the techniques f the Japanese occupation m3 dry pol oca) and economic, ** 
Robert Sv-Waid, Asia for lie Anat ct (Chicago 1945) 
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crippled when Japanese planes sank the Prince of Wales and the Re- 
pulse. This made Singapore a naval base without a navy. On the; 
peninsula, retreating British ground forces fought bravely but hopelessly. 
On February 15, 1942, the city which Stamford Raffles had founded in ! 
1819 surrendered. Japan’s road to Burma and India was open. 

The attack on Burma had already begun. Simultaneously with the 
campaign in Malaya Japan had invaded Burma, occupied lower Burma, 
taken Rangoon, cut the Burma Road, and by June, 1942, was in possession 
of the entire country. Save for the air route, “the Hump,” over the 
Himalayas, there was now no communications line between the Anglo- 
American front and China. Even this route was threatened as Japanese 
, planes based on carriers struck as far west as Colombo in Ceylon. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Japan’s first attack on the Philippines also came within a few hours of 
the assault on Pearl Harbor. Here as in Malaya, despite the bravery of 
Americans and Filipinqs, it was for the defenders a story of “too little 
and too late.” There were less than 20,000 American troops in the 
Islands under General Douglas MacArthur. Manila was occupied Jan- 
uar y 2 as A merican and Filipino forces (covered by the guns of Cor- 
regidor) retired to the Bataan peninsula. Here a heroic defense was 
maintained by Lieut. General Jonathan M. Wainwright until the in- 
evitable surrender, April 9. Meanwhile General MacArthur had been 
ordered to Australia, which was to become the base for the later counter- 
offensive. Corregidor, reinforced by remnants that crossed the channel 
from Bataan, held out for some weeks, but was finally taken on May 6. 
Japan’s conquest of the remaining islands was soon completed. At no 
time in their history had Americans shown greater courage than in the 
defense of the Philippines; but at best their effort was a delaying action. 
Bataan was a costly sacrifice to unpreparedness. 

With speed unabated, Japan moved on to the conquest of the rich 
Netherlands Indies. Here her campaigns were virtually complete by 
March, 1942. Allied naval forces and aircraft again fought delaying 
, actions. Simultaneously the Japanese had moved south and east of .the 
Philippines with the ultimate objective of invading Australia, where 
General MacArthur had set up defense headquarters in March. Only 5 
after the invaders had occupied the Bismarck and Solomon Islands and i 
parts of New Guinea was their progress checked. Meanwhile the 
American Navy had executed tactical thrusts at Japanese outposts in , 
the Marshall and Gilbert Islands, culminating in the famous air raid on 
Tokyo, April 18, 1942, by army bombers commanded by Colonel James 
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H Doolittle Later on May 7 and 8, tn a nav al 3ir battle over the Qoral 
Sea, American naval planes broke up a Japanese attempt to cut the Aus- 
tralian supply lines across the southwestern Pacific to Honolulu and the 
American Pacific Coast 

THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY 

The first major Japanese reverse of the tsar tvas the naval air battle 
of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, which inflicted enormous losses on the enemy 
fleet and prevented the occupation of Midway and possibly of the Ha 
wauan Islands. After Midway, save for their invasion of the Aleutians, 
the Japanese were no longer a menace m die central or eastern Pacific. 
This impotence in turn added greater security to the 8,000-nule supply 
line from the United States to the new military bases m Australia 
However, these bases remained under constant threat from the Japanese 
in the Solomons and New Guinea. To meet this danger American 
forces struck first at the Solomons. The largest of the Solomons, Gua 
dalcanal, was won after fierce air, naval, and ground campaigns lasting 
from August 7, 1942, to February, 1943 At the same time, Australian 
and American troops turned back the Japanese m Papua (southeastern 
New Guinea) thus finally halting the Japanese advance in the South 
west Pacific. Far to the west, Brtttsh, American, and Chinese forces 
were striving to hold and strengthen bases in India and China, the area 
which came to be known as the CBI (China Burma India) Theater 
After Japan s conquest of Burma, all supplies reaching China went by 
air over the Hump Here, too, after great effort extending over many 
months, the battle of supply was won By January, 1944, air-borne sup- 
plies to China exceeded peak capacities earned over the Burma Road, 
and American airforces were operaung from fields in India and lit 
China At the far eastern extremity, too, of die Asiatic and Pacific bat 
tlcfront in the Aleutian Islands, where the Japanese had first landed in 
June, 1942, American forces took the offensive in May, 1943, and by 
August had retaken the entire archipelago Later, these islands pro- 
vided bases for bombing raids on northern Japan 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE OF BATTLE 
The year 1943 marked the end of Japan s march to conquest and the 
beginnings of her ulumate defeat In the Pacific and in Asia as in 
Europe, this defeat could not come until the United Nations had 
achieved a realistic unity in overall policy and strategy, had won the bat 
de of producuon, and bad brought this newly created power to hear on 
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far-flung battlefronts on the land, the sea, and in the air. . In the battle 
against Japan, the contributions of China, Australia, and New Zealand 
are not to be minimized; yet for reasons which are clear the major re- 
sponsibility fell to the United States. Until May, 19-42, these Pacific 
allies waged a desperate defensive struggle. The victory at Midway in 
the summer of 19-42 restored something of a balance in naval power. 
The campaigns of the succeeding year until August, 19-43, halted Japan 
in the Southwest Pacific. The line of battle was thus being stabilized 
against the day of counteroffensive. 

THE DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF 

THE COMING VICTORY 

From the beginning of the war in Europe and the Far East, it had 
been the ill-concealed boast of the totalitarian powers that their oppo- 
nents were incapable of uniting in resistance, and that historic nationalis- 
tic rivalries and ideological conflicts could not be submerged. Neverthe- 
less, iit a series of momentous conferences the principal powers of the 
United Nations did achieve a common policy aimed at winning a speedy 
military victory and the bases of a durable peace 

THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE 

At Quebec, Canada, August 11-24, 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
T. V. Soong approved policies designed: 1) to strike at Japan through 
greater aid to China, 2) to achieve closer collaboradon with Russia, and 
3) to speed the invasion of Italy. 22 

THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE ^ 

The Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers was a logical sequel. 
There, October 19-30, 1943, Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States proclaimed among other things the principles of the coming peace, 
noting that “it was essential ... to continue the present close collabora- 
tion and cooperation in the conduct of the war into the period following 
the end of hostilities. . . .” 23 Fascism was to be destroyed and war crimi- 
nals brought to justice. China also joined in declarations demanding 
“unconditional surrender” by the Axis and promising a post-war inter- 
national organization based on the sovereign equality of states to main- 
tain peace and security. Fear that the United States, reverting as it had 
in 1919 to a policy of isolation, would not honor the Moscow declaration, 

^Documents on' American Foreign Relations, VI (1943-44), 224-226. 

13 Documents on American Foreign Relations, VI (1943-44), 226-232. 
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was removed when both Houses of Congress passed resolutions fcivonfig 
American membership m the proposed international organization.** 

THE CAIRO MEETING 

Since Russia was not at war with Japan, the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign hkmstcrs had not dealt specifically with war plans and purposes 
in the Far East. Such plans and purposes were the subject of the meet 
ing ofcJRoqscvelt, Churchill, and Chiang K’ai-shek at Cairo, November 
22 26, 19-13 The war"was to be prosecuted Tinul Japan accepted “un 
conditional surrender ” Japan was to be deprived of all the lands which 
she had seized since 1894 Korea was "in due course” to be free and 
independent 55 

Following immediately on Cairo came the first meeting of Stalin with 
Roosevelt and Churchill at T e heran, No vember 26-Dccernber 2, which 
gave final shape to plans tor destruction of Hitler’s Germany , J * 

THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 

Meanwhile at Dumbarton Oaks m Washington, D C, representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and China drafted prelim- 
inary proposals for an mternauonal organization to replace the League 
of Nauons It was later to materialize as the United Nations Orgarn 
zauon The stated purpose was to maintain international peace and 
security” Subsequently, ar Yalta in the Crimea^ Febru ary, 1915, 
RoosevcUj Ch ur chill, and Stalm again met and, among other things, an- 
nounced a coming mternauonal conference at San Francisco to create 
3 charter for the permanent orgamzauon of the United Nauons. 28 


MILITARY OFFENSIVE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 194344 


Even before the achievement of a complete diplomauc and military 
coalition, the United Nations were winning thar first campaigns as the 
prelude to eventual victory In the Pacific, these included, as already 
noted, the Battle of Midway and the campaigns at Guadalcanal and in 
the Alcuuans. Simultaneously, Bnush and American forces broke die 

’‘The Fullbright Resotu&on, H. of Rep, Sept. 21 1943 and the Conoally Resol uucc, 
1} S. Senate Nor 5 m3 


* Document i on American Foreign Relations Vt (1943 44), 232 Z34 

* Documents an. AmmcMi. Knergegu Kelauemt. S’. ‘f)/ 

Rhea Dulles The Road to Teheran (Princeton, 1944) 

"Ldand M. Goodrich and Edra/d Hambro, Charter oj the United Uauons (Boston, 
1946), 5 9 


Goodnch and Hatnbto, 9 10 Russia agreed at Yalta u> enter the war agauut Japan 
following the defeat of Germany Text in tinned Stato, Department of Sate, Oorafcuo* 
o} /«*»» fWashtnst&n, D C, 1946) 52 53 
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German and Italian armies in North Africa (May, 1943). Meanwhile j 
Soviet armies had stopped the German advance at Stalingrad (Septem-1 
ber-November, 1942), and in 1943 were engaged in the first great Soviet 
counteroffensive. In September, 1943, came the unconditional surren-! 
der of Italy. By the spring of 1944 the Germans had been driven from 
all of southern Russia. 

THE ADVANCE IN THE PACIFIC AND FAR EAST, 1943-44 

In the summer of 1943, American forces, military and naval, were pre- 
pared to advance from the toe-holds at Guadalcanal and in New Guinea. 
Through some of the crudest campaigns of the war, fought in New 
Georgia, Bougainville, and New Guinea, American and. Australian ar- 
mies moved to neutralize Raboul, Japan’s principal military and naval 
base in the Southwest Pacific. This, the first great offensive of the Pa- 
cific war (“climbing the Solomons-New Guinea ladder”), revealed the 
astounding new weight of American naval and military striking power 
developed since Pearl Harbor. It was this power which enabled the 
Navy to take Makin and Tarawa Islands in the Gilberts (November, 
1943), and Kwajalein in the Marshalls (February, 1944), and to bomb 
far to die west the Japanese bases on Truk in the Carolines, and Saipan 
in the Marianas, in a drive destined eventually to cut Japan’s communi- 
cations with her empire in Southeast Asia. 

THE CBI FRONT, 1943-44 

For the first two years of the war, the Japanese were in virtually un- 
disputed control of the China-Burma-India front. The seemingly im- 
penetrable jungle, devastating heat and disease, distance, lack of trans- 
portation, paucity of supplies and troops, all conspired to delay the day 
of counteroffensive. Nevertheless, even here the Japanese were begin- 
ning to feel the first Allied blows. In the winter and spring of 1943-44, ; 
air-borne invasions of the northern Burma jungle were launched by Win- \ 
gate’s Briush Raiders and Merrill’s American Marauders. Bitter cam- ’ 
paigns were fought by the British on the Manipur-Imphal front, but 
most successful for the United Nations was the work of American and 
Chinese forces in northern Burma (1944) covering construction of the 
Ledo Road, the new supply route from India to China. 

American occupation of the Gilbert and Marshall Islands was the prel- 
ude to a great naval offensive which developed in the summer of 1944. 
Striking westward toward the China coast, American forces moved to 
the conquest of the major islands of the Mariana group (Saipan, July 9, 
and Tinian, July 23) and to the reconquest of Guam, August 3. All 
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were taken after bitter fighting and great loss of life, both American and 

Japanese 

Means* htle, in. the spring and early summer, American and Australian 
land and air forces, with naval support, under General MacArthur had 
broken Japan’s New Guinea armies into isolated and powerless groups, 
rbuy opening ihc way for ihe invasion and rcconquest of the Philippines. 

Other pressures, too, were operating and reducing Japan’s power to 
resist By the summer of 1944, American submarines had sunk a total 
of nearly 700 Japanese vessels. These Josses diminished Japan’s power 
to hold her newly won empire »n Southeast Asia, and contributed to the 
eventual collapse of Japanese war production at home. To this latter 
task the United States brought the world s mightiest airplane the B-29 
bomber, based on secret airfields deep in independent China. The first 
raid by these flying superfortresses against southern Japan was made on 
June 15, 1944 Later raids struck at the eastern part of North China and 
Manchuria Subsequently, Saipan became the principal base for super 
fortress raids on the length and breadth of Japan’s industrial homeland. 

THE RECONQUEST OP THE PHILIPPINES 
In the dosing months of 1944 and during the first six months of 1945, 
•he carnage of war returned to the Philippines. Preliminary to the re- 
conquest of the Islands, American forces battled their w ay into the Palau 
group of the western Carolines and the Halmahera group oft north 
ern New Guinea in September, 1944 Then, after air operations bad 
neutralized Japan’s airforce m the Philippines, American forces in 
sailed Leyte, October 21 A senes of fierce naval battles which followed 
ended Japan’s nasal efforts to present a full scale invasion Long and 
costly military campaigns followed m Leyte and Mindoro, leading 
i finally to the invasion of Luzon and the siege of Manila, February S-24, 
1 19-t5 Not until July had American and Filipino forces destroyed the 
Mast effective Japanese resistance in northern Luzon In the liberation 
of the Philippines, some twenty-three Japanese divisions were virtually 
annihilated By July, also, Australian and Dutch forces had completed 
the reconquest of the nch oil lands of Borneo £ 

IWO JIMA AND OKINAWA 

As the reconquest of the Philippines became merely a matter of tune, 
American land, sea, and air forces pressed the attack closer to Japan it 
self On March 16, 1945, the capture of tiny, desolate Iwo Jima, the 
most costly operation in the history of the United States Marine Corps, 
rtmoved at least- one danger from the path of the increasing raids of 
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CHINA IN WAR AND IN VICTORY 

r : IS far from satisfying to attempt a conclusion to this story of mod 
ern China The Chinese Resolution which began on the Yangtze 
m 1911 has not completed its course. The conditions which created it 
hate not >et been removed, and Sun Yat sen’s philosophy — the Three 
Principles of the People — which gate the revolution life and purpose 
has not been built into the tangible framework of an acceptable gov 
ernment. The failure as jet to reach Sun’s goal is understandable, for 
the road on which China’s Revolution has travelled has been a parties 
larly rough one. Two road blocks have frequently obstructed its prog 
rcss The first of these is the weight of Chinese tradition itself. 
Habit and custom of thought and action sanctified Hy~ th<Tcenfune» "do’"" 
not gn e way easily to what js new Moreov cr, as Sun Yat sen indicated, 
much of what is old should be preserved, but it has not been casv for 
the Chinese to decide to which of the old things they should cling, nor 
what of the new should be adopted The second obstacle which has 
often seemed to halt China’s Revolution is the same force which has had 
much to do with creating it— the impact on China of the modern West 
, ern world The world of Western thought^ aQcf acuonTnspfreiTiEr* 

' reiduuonary philosophy of Sun Yat sen, yet the great Western powers 
and Japan have often feared China’s Revolution, have interfered with 
it, and have sought to direct it into this or that particular channel- 
Nevertheless, China in the most recent years of revolution has stood 
the test. During the four and one half years of the undeclared war with 
Japan, 1937 1941, "resistance was created by die will of the Chinese 
people.” The unity of a people, regardless of party, whether Kuomio- 
tang, Communist, or other, has been preserved Advocates of appease 
ment there hav e been, but they have failed to carry the people with them* 

But the trials of the undeclared Sino-Japanese War, 1937 1941, ' vcrc 
but a prelude and a testing ground for even greater trials to come 
With December, 1941, China, for the second time in the era of the re 

* Lawrence K. tUwnget, China ( Cruu (New York, 1945) 3 24 tl is wonfcwfc-* 
noting that the idea of unity u not only a principle of moJem nauonilism hut « 
Confucian l>ol Cleat theory 
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publican revolution, became engulfed in a world conflict. She promptly 
followed the American and British declarations by herself declaring war 
on Japan. Her own long conflict with Japan thus became merged with 
the world-wide struggle against the Axis powers. As in 1917, China 
was ill-equipped in the material weapons with which modern nations 
fight, yet she proved to be exceedingly strong while the enemy remained 
within her gates. Her moral strength was symbolized by her ready ad- 
herence to the Declaration of the United Nations on January 1, 1942. 
The darker side of the picture was that China’s new allies, the United 
States and Britain, were in no position to give her immediate aid. In- 
dependent China still remained locked in the great western interior, and 
was governed from the fugitive capital at Chungking. Nearly a third 
of the richest parts of China, including the lower Yangtze Valley and 
most of the seacoast were controlled by Japan, and, if the Japanese were 
unable to advance further, so were the Chinese unable to regain the lost 
territory. Indeed for nearly two years, China’s plight grew progres- 
sively worse. Isolation from her allies became almost complete as all 
of Southeast Asia fell to Japan. Even for many months after the tide 
of battle in the Pacific had turned, there was no substantial relief in 
munitions, guns, or planes for China. Furthermore, the strategy of the 
great powers, the United States, Britain, and Russia, called first for de- 
feat of the Axis in Europe. 

FIRST AMERICAN AID TO CHINA 

Yet within the limitations set by early defeat in Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific, and the requirements of global strategy, the United States 
did go to China’s aid. At first this aid was little more than verbal as- 
surance to China that the war would be fought until Japan was defeated. 
There followed financial aid, a $500.0 00, 000 l oan m 1942, practically] 
without strings attached. There was also implementadon of long-range 1 
planning to reopen communications with Chungking. The chief of 
the American military mission to China, General Joseph Stilvvell, be- 
came chief-of-staff to Generalissimo Chiang K’ai-shek” n’Tcomrfia nder ■ 
of ground forces in the CBI (China-Buxma-India) theater. After the 
retreat from Burma, it was Stilwell’s task to train Chinese troops for 
the reconquest, to open air transport from India over the Hump of the 
Himalayas to Chungking, and to construct the Ledo Road (later known 
as the Stihvell Road) from Assam through northern Burma to link with 
the upper Burma Road. One of the heroic stories of the war was writ- 
terTEy tHe Americans who, beginning with virtually no equipment, flew 
lend-Iease supplies across the roof of the world to Chungking. There 
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S was also aid to China from the American Volunteer Group Under 
Colonel, later General, Claire L Chennault, these American “Flying 
Tigers ’ had operated prior to Pearl Harbor under contracts with the 
Chinese government to protect the Burma Road Later they continued 
to operate m China as the Fourteenth Air Force of the United Stages 
Army Air Forces However, although this aid was significant, China s 
resistance still rested on her own resources — the spirit which remained m 
a war weary and sorely tried people 

THE REBIRTH OF CHINAS SOVEREIGNTY 

On the political and diplomatic front, the United States also moved 
to bolster Chinese confidence It was felt that the time had come to 
discard the last remnants of the so-called unequal treaties, some of them 
now a century old What remained of these treaties was a particularly 
sore spot in the thinking of all Chinese nationalists Tariff autonomy 
had already been conceded to China more than a decade earlier Now, 
on January 11, 1943, both the United States and Great Britain concluded 
treaties with China providing for immediate relinquishment of their 
extraterritorial rights and for the settlement of related questions Thi* 
act and the virtual relinquishment of special rights by all the remaining 
“treaty powers” completed the long process of restoring and recognizing 
the full sovereignty of China * This meant, among other things, that 
the time had armed when the powers would no longer maintain troops 
on Chinese soil or garrison the iegauon quarter at Pei p'ing and the M 
ternational settlements at Shanghai and Amoy American public opm 
ion certainly approved these gestures to China’s partnership in the 
United Nations Moreover, there were Americans who felt it was un- 
fortunate this country had waited until, so far as the Western powers 
were concerned, their special privileges had already been lost as a result 
of Japan’s aggression. 

REPEAL OF THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS 

More striking, however, than the demise of extraterritoriality, «** 
America’s repeal of the Chinese exclusion laws It was a far cry from 
west coast slogans of the late nineteenth century that “John Chinaman" 
who could live on 1 the smell of a gyeasy tag,” “tows. gp*” tn the urge® 
message of President Roosevelt to Congress, October 11, 1943, that 

*L. M, Goodrich and H I Carroll Document on Amenta* Foreign RehutaM V 

(Boston, 1M1), 185 501 A year earlier the (J S Congress auihorttcd $500000000'* 
credits to China to stabilize her currency combat nidation, and jS nance production 
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a position to say what all knew — that China’s prosecution o£ the war had 
reached its lowest point since Japan struck at Lukouchiao m July, 193? 

FVCTORS IN CHINAS DETERIORATING WAR EFFORT 

Basic in China’s collapsing war effort by 1933 was the fact that the 
Chinese, as a people, had been worn down and disillusioned by six years 
of war Millions had lost their homes and all their worldly possessions. 
The early hopes that aid would soon be at hand from America and 
Britain were shattered The news of early Axis victories in the first 
year of war dispelled much of what hope was left Discouragement 
was natural, and at times it vented itself m resentment against dcmoc 
racies. 

A more immediate factor in China’s declining morale was the nation’s 
economic crisis, immeasurably aggravated, though not wholly created, 
by the war Even in times of general world peace, China’s economy 
presided no surplus Now, in years of war, as productivity declined 
prices rose in an inflation which was soon beyond control, profiteering 
became rampant not only m business circles but among many high 
officials in the National Government National goals were dissipated 
in making money and protecting special privilege ’ 8 For a time Chi 
ncse censors were able to prevent news of the skyrocketing cost of living 
from reaching the outside world Within independent or Free" China 
wholesale prices increased over 500 percent between June, 1937, and 
June, 1933 • The disaster of inflation struck first at all groups with 
fixed incomes, perhaps the worst sufferers being China's all too few 
school teachers The peasant, the great bulk of China’s masses, 
felt the heavy lund of inflation because die average Chinese peasant 
never docs have a surplus of rice to sell, and thus cannot profit by » 
rising market 7 Given the nature of Chinese economy with the added 
difficulties of wartime, mflauon was to be expected That it developed 
into an uncontrolled spiral was due to the fact that hoarders and profit 
ccrs had sufficient influence with the Nauonal Government to block 
effective preventive measures. A situation grew in which government 
revenue came principally from the land tax on the mass of die people 
while wealthier classes faded to share in China’s war expenses.® I 3 
addition, the administration of the land tax xo kind wjs estimated to 

■ Do to, Ch *1 an i Intr, * 241 

‘Roungcf, China i C n u 160 
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cost two-fifths of the value of the grain collected. No phase of China’s t 
war economy escaped the effects of these disastrous conditions. As a i 
result, even the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives," organized in 1938-39 , 
to encourage and speed war production among local groups and recog- 
nized as one of the finest examples of the war effort of the Chinese 
people, were hampered at every turn by the declining value of their 
limited capital. 9 Where famine was added to the shortages of war, 
inflation, which was here a synonym for lack of food, led the peasantry 
to revolt and to disarm their own soldiers. Chinese intellectuals who 
dared to protest against the official policies that tolerated these conditions 
felt the heavy hand of the anti-democratic Ministry of Education in 
Chungking or of one or another of the various bodies of secret police. 
Not even the Chinese peasantry whose ancestors for centuries had taken 
privation for granted could be induced to resist the invader indefinitely 
in the face of these economic odds. 

Faced with economic crisis, increasing numbers of Chinese placed 
responsibility for the nation’s plight on the National Government and 
the Kuomintang. Whatever the shortcomings of this Kuomintang 
government were, and they were certainly considerable, it had continued 
for more than a decade to justify its claim as the government of the 
Republic. 

THE NATURE OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

In form, China’s government, while differing rather widely from, 
governments in Britain and America, contained structural features 
readily comprehended by Westerners: a president, a state council, a 
national military council, five divisions or yuan for the exercise of cer- 
tain powers (executive, legislative, judicial, examination, and censor), 
and numerous ministries such as finance, foreign affairs, and so on. But 
the realities of politics operating through this structure represent political 
practices which are quite different from the American or British model. 
Since the establishment of the National Government, the highest offi- 
cials of that government have been at the same dme the highest officials 
of the party, and, in addition, many of the most important decisions of 
government were made by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Party. Thus the first factor of political power has been the political 
machine of the Kuomintang. In turn, the power of the Kuomintang 
machine has rested in part at least on its control of China’s armies, a 
control that is often furthered by appointing generals as provincial gov- 

11 On the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives sec, Nym Wales, The Chinese Labor 1 Move- 
ment (New York, 1945), 96-100. 
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crnors Finally, political power in China, as m other parts of the 
Orient, is a highly personal thing This personal element may play a 
large part m any country, bur it is particularly strong m China both for 
traditional reasons and also because constitutionalism in practice docs 
not ) et exist there. This explains one of the reasons why there was little 
change in the structure of China’s government or in the personnel of her 
leadership dunng eight years of devastating war from 1937 to 1945. 10 

THE KUOMINTANG 

The position and the character of the Kuomintang as the party de- 
veloped after 1927 was also a major determinant in China’s varying 
ability to maintain her morale and the struggle against Japan. After 
Sun Yat sen’s death the character of the party underwent radical change. 
After 1927, the liberals, those inclined democraucally, the left wing 
members, and Communists were cither expelled or gradually removed 
from posts where they could exert effective influence on policy To an 
increasing degree the party came to be representauve of the personal 
oligarchy at the top rather than of the broader membership at the bot- 
tom Even this membership is less than one percent of China’s popu- 
lation The Kuomintang had thus never been a poliucal party in the 
American or Brinsh sense It has never been responsible to an elec- 
torate of the public in even a limited sense, and as lime went on if be 
came less responsive to the wishes of liberals within ns ow n ranks The 
result was that the nauon s revolutionary party tended to trail behind 
trends of thought in the nation, while the government in turn trailed 
behind the party 11 

Lawrence K. Rosinger China i Wartime Politics (Princeton, 1941), 45-47, foe changes 
effected m government structure On the structure of the National Government as af 
fee ted by the Japanese invasion see Liu Nai-chcn The Framework of Government in 
Unoccupied China, " in Voices jrom Unoccupied China edited by H F MacNair (Chicago, 
1944) 1 15 

“Rosinger, China's Crisis 38 39, Rosmger, China t Wartime Politics 49, and in pat 
titular the penetrating analysis of government and social organization in China m D N 
Rowe China Among the Powers (New York, 1945), 125 146 Note especially the thesis 
that Dr Sun > doctrine* have been robbed of any real significance “for the decision of 
concrete [political] questions The Kuomintang Nationalists claim to be orthodox and 
at the same time they confirm landlords in property rights and liquidate Communists. 
Other parties, such as the Communists profess equal orthodoxy while liquidating landlords 
and' their estates Rowe, EOT 

Among China s principal minor political parties whose member* include many naddle- 
o£ the- road elements, liberals, progressives, intellectuals writers socialists, etc, were the 
following 

1 The Democratic League founded in 1941 by liberals of the People t Political Council 
Its claims to the name democratic are perhaps more valid than those of any other part) 

^ In the Kuomintang Communist conflict, the attitude of the League has been dll ided 
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advocated strong co-operation with the Allies, Kung’s domestic policies 
have generally revealed the semi feuda^view of the more conservau ve 
banking groups. These are but examples of many groups and per 
sonalities within the Kuomintang In general the continuous conflicts 
that occurred between cliques and pcrsonahties did not get into the 
political news. The objective was not to eliminate an opponemt but to 
play for relative position 13 [ c 

THE ROLE OF CHIANG K’Ai-SHEK \ 

Given the personal character of the Chinese government, one is 
to comprehend more readily the role which has been played by GeneriS' 
issimo Chiang K’ai shek, the most important personality in recent Chi > 
ncse history Chiang cannot be dismissed simply as a reactionary 
among reactionaries any more than he can be described as a liberal or 
a democrat. Moreover, account must be taken of the way in which 
Chiang rose throughout the revolutionary period to tijc unrivalled posi 
tion of prestige he enjojed during the war and into the post war period 
To begin with, he was a trusted disciple of Sun Yat-sen, but unlike other 
of Sun’s lieutenants who were civilian politicians, Chiang was a soldier 
whose principal military education was received in Japan Since the 
National Government, established m 1927, resulted directly from mill 
tary victories won by the Kuomintang armies which Chiang led, it was 
natural that he should emerge as leader of the new government 
Nevertheless, both in China and abroad at that tune, Chiang was re 
garded not as the successor of Sun Yat sen but as the newest and most 
successful of the many war lords who had fought for control of China 
during the previous decade. History, however, was soon to cast Chiang 
in a new role. As Japan’s aggressions increased, military and political 
factionalism gave way to a growing popular demand for national re 
sistance To achieve political unity under military resistance, the nation 
naturally turned to Chiang K’ai shek. For Chiang the decision was a 
difficult one, for he had been prosecuting a bloody and unsuccessful 
civil war against the Communists Yet he did alter his policies, ac 
cepted the nation s mandate, and became truly the national leader, thus 
demonstrating his capacity to achieve heights of real statesmanship 
Nevertheless, it was not Chiang who led the way in 1935 1937, but the 
Chinese who led Chiang 3 ‘ 


“Rowe Chita Among the P overt 138 for further discussion of factions m Chmose 
pc! tics, Sun kcewong Chiang Picks a Governor for Szechwan.” Asia XU (19*1/ 
193 1 94 

“Rosmgcr Chintft Cruu 17 
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What have been the, political characteristics and the philosophy of 
this national leader of wartime China? Having made the decision to 
’resist aggression, he remained inflexible in this purpose. A virtue in 
wartime, this inflexibility has not been so useful in the problems of 
peace. He is not deeply versed in political or economic thought, but is 
adept in listening to the thoughts of others and in shifting the weight 
of his own influence to maintain a balance among the facuons that . 
surround him. While undoubtedly a professing Methodist, he has ap- 1 
peared to be more influenced by the moral ideas of his own native back-^ 
ground. Concepts such as uniformity in opinion, obedience to au-> 
thority, loyalty, propriety, and willing acceptance of one’s proper placet 
In life strongly appeal to him. This is not simply because these concepts 
might further his personal ambidons, but rather because he devoutly 
believes in them. As yet, the most revealing document on Chiang’s { 
political philosophy is his book C Iiina s Destiny, published in 1943. It ' 
treats of life and government in the Old China, of the history of the 
unequal treaties, of the Kuomintang, but it stresses the exploitation 
suffered at the hands of foreign powers, and develops a detailed blue- 
print for China’s reconstruction. Features of the book which have a 
direct bearing on the current problems of post-war China are: 1) its i 
repeated attacks on Chinese democrats and liberals as well as Commit- : 
nists; 2) its anti-foreignism: die great powers are held to be primarily; 5 
responsible for China’s troubles, a view never accepted by Sun Yat-sem 
and never established by any kind of historical proof; 3) a glorification I 
of C hina ’s past in terms of respect’ for the official class which ruled OldV 
Chin a. There is thus a definite lack of evidence to indicate that Chiang 
has desired the people of China to become the positive political force 
which democracy would demand. 15 

Finally, what of the dictatorship Chiang is said to have wielded? 

“The Chinese edition of this very revealing work on Chiang’s political thinking and 
his political objectives is Chiang K'ai-shck, China’s Destiny [Chung Kuo Chth Ming 
Yun] (Chungking, 1943). For further analysis see Rosinger, China's Crisis, 50-57. 
Although the first Chinese edition was 200,000 and was followed by more than 200 
printings, Chungking censors would not permit foreign correspondents to quote from the 
book in their dispatches, and even as late as 1946'a translation held by the State Depart- 
ment was denied by Secretary Byrnes to Congressmen who requested to see it on tire 
ground that the time was not “propitious” for making public the document (see H. F. 
MacNair in The Chicago Sun Book, Week, Feb. 23, 1947). In January, 1947, this ill- 
advised official secrecy and censorship, both Chinese and American, were brought to an 
abrupt end with the simultaneous publication in translation of two rival American editions. 
The first of these is an officially authorized translation by Wang Chung-hui with an in- 
troduction by I-m Yutang. The second, unofficial edition, contains notes and commentary 
by Philip Jaffe, and includes in addition a fifty-p3ge translation of an essential com- 
panion work fay Chiang, Chinese Economic Theory, 
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Q )ian g K.’ 3 i shek has not been a dictator la the sense in which Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Russia, and Portugal have provided Us with exam- 
ples. China does not >ct possess the machinery of political communica- 
tion and control out of which that land of dictatorship may be built. 
In so far as Cluna has had anything resembling a dictatorship, it has 
been held by the Kuomintan g oligarchy. rathe r than by anyrnd^ jdiiaU* 
Moreover, tins hierarchy Ts^ as noted, csxmtiall /'a' Collection of cliques. 
That Generalissimo Chiang is the moderator who balances one group 
against another docs not detract from hts prestige as the only living in- 
dividual who has been able to personify the ideal of China's unity 
Rather, to state this fact is merely to describe a normal, tradmonal Chi- 
nese system of political operation Indeed it is a system that is natural 
m the “almost total absence of fixed pohucal formalism in the Chinese 
scene." ** 


REVIVAL OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT 

The increasing privations and hardships of war and the declining 
prestige of the National Government served both directly and indirectly 
to revive the question of constitutionalism in the most gloomy hours of 
war. In the vanguard of this movement were China’s liberals and 
democrats drawn from intellectual and middle-class groups. They 
were not numerous, and their survival as liberals had been difficult. 
Freedom of speech and assembly, as understood by Western democ- 
racies, hav c never been nationally recognized in China as an inalienable 
right of citi?.enship There was nothing new therefore in the National 
Government’s suppression of liberty; rather it was a case of suppression 
becoming more rigid as the war dragged on and the government re 
vealed itself as incapable of providing effective leadership Conse- 
quently, occasion arose m 1913-1944 for the revival of liberal demands 
that constituuonal machinery be created through which more of the 
people might speak. 

In 1931 a Prov isional Constitution had been adopted 11 which with 
amendments conunued to operate throughout the subsequent years of 
war 18 Proposals looking to a permanent constitution resulted in 1936 
in the formal promulgation of the Draft Constitution 18 Hostilities tn 
1937 blocked the convening of a National Congress to consider the dxaft- 
Thc spread of war suggested indefinite delay, but as the Smo-Japanese 


** Rowe, Cft ,na Amon% the /‘o«m 139 

“The Chinese hCmstry o f Information, Cbm Handbook, 1937 1943 (New Yotk, 
1913), 10 

“Text of the Prmmonai Ccmsnwuon in The CJW Year Roo*, 1932, 6SS-690 
"Text in China Handbook. 1937 1943 I2Q-I27 
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conflict reached a seeming stalemate in 1939, questions of constitutional- 
ism were again raised. Already the National Government through its 
Program o£ Resistance and Reconstruction had announced it would es- 
tablish a People’s Political Council, comprising “the best minds of the 
na tion" t o advise the government. 21 * When in the first meeting of the 
Peoples Politico Council, September, 1939, there were requests from 
councilors of all parties, Kuomintang, Communist, Nationalist Socialist, 
Young China, and National Salvationists, for immediate steps toward 
constitutional democracy, Chiang K’ai-shek' appointed a Constitudonal- 
ism Promotion Committee representing divergent views within the 
Council to stimulate discussion of constitutional issues. Meanwhile the 
Kuomintang leadership decided to call the National Congress late in 
19-10. For reasons of both war and politics this meeung was not held; 
but in 1943, when Chiang K’ai-shek again emphasized the importance 
of constitutionalism, the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee de- 
cided to call the Congress within a year of the end of war to adopt a •* 
constitution. These were indeed signs of progress toward constitu- 
tionalism, but they did not mean that solution had yet been reachecLon 
any of the fundamental issues such, for example, as the legal recognition 
of political groups other than the Kuomintang and their right to partici- 
pate in politics. Moreover, it should be noted that the constitutional 
issue, as such, had no interest for the masses of the Chinese people. 
Nevertheless, the years since 1923 have made it dear that the Chinese 
masses have a very real interest in taxes, prices, and income, and a grow- 
ing sense that in some way these matters are connected with good and 
bad government. The point is that too few of China’s people under 
stood the relation of constitutionalism to government. As China’ 
eight long years of war with Japan came to an end, the conservative 
Kuomintang oligarchy was faced with the fact that the work of popula 
political organization of the people had “been left, in die main, to tin 
Communists.” 21 

aI On die organization, reorganizations, and meetings of the Peoples Political Council: 
China Handbook., 1937-1943, 109-110; Guenther Stein, “Peoples Political Council Re- 
organizing,” Far Eastern Survey, XI (1942), 158-160. 

“Rosinger, China's Crisis, 78. Neither the existence of the Kuomintang New Life 
Movement, nor of the Sail Min Chti 1 Youth Corps, both of which are principal sodal 
instruments of the Kuomintang, would appear to weaken the conclusion noted above. 
The New Life Movement in its inception at least owed much of its inspiration to German 
and Italian fascist models. Its later exhortations to public “morality” have had little in- 
fluence because this campaign was not co-ordinated with basic material reforms in eco- 
nomics and politics. The Youth Corps, as Sun Fo has said, is an example of excessive 
military regimentation, and does not train its members for the practical responsibilities of 
self-government. Rowe, China and the Powers, 137-138; and Sun Fo, China Looks 
Forward (New York, 1944), ch. ix. 
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REVIVAL OF KUOMINTANG COMMUNIST STRIFE 
The final and, in some rcspects»thc major factor in China's declining 
capacity to resist Japan was the gradual disintegration of the united 
front which had been forced into bang in 1937 under the duress of Japa- 
nese aggression The effectiveness of this united resistance depended 
from the beginning on maintaining an understanding between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Chinese Communist Party. 21 This made the problem 
exceedingly difficult not only because the united front had been imposed 
from without by Japan’s aggression, but also because of the bitter mem- 
ories of the Kuommtang-Communist warfare from 1927 to 1937. Be- 
ginning in 1931 With Us Soviet government in Kiangsi, the "Chinese 
Soviet Republic” had pursued relentlessly us policy of land expropria- 
tion and rural reform under the political leadership of Mao Tse tung 
and the military shill of Chu Tch, commander of the Chinese Red 
*Arm> This development coincided with Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia The Kuoramtang Nationalists thus faced two enemies: the 
Communists in the interior and the Japanese on the eastern fronuer. 
Faced with this dilemma, the National Government, frequendy inde- 
cisive in policy, attempted to exterminate the Communists and to 
appease, though reluctandy, the Japanese. Within and without the 
K uommtang, however, there was violent disagreement on this policy, 
but the significant fact was that Chiang K’ai-sheh failed to exterminate 
the Communists, who by 1935 had completed the long march and 
established themselves in the northwest in what was to become known 
as the Shepsi Kap $u Ninghsta Bo rder Region, with its Capital at Yc- 

Wuhin the two succeeding years, the growing popular will for resist- 
ance, the Sian incident, and the renewal of Japan’s military action re- 
sulted in the Kuommtang-Communist truce. Advocaung a united 
stru gS* e &> r independence, enforcement of democracy, and improve- 
ment in the people s livelihood, the Chinese Communist Party described 
its program of co-operation with the Kuomintang as: 1) seeking en- 

In countries where democratic comonjtioiulisra and national patriotism are taken 
for granted, the union of all major political factions in a wartime united front IS expected, 
and its achievement is comparatively simple Such was not the ease in China, where the 
patterns ot‘ human’ behavior 'hid not been shaped by tlcmoeratie coiuotutionaUsm and B» 
related ideal of political patriotism 

11 The ablest treatment of Communists in thi« period u Edgar Snow, Red Star Otrr 
China (New York, 1938) On the organization of the Chinese Communist Patty P 
MIS, Heroic China (New York, 1937) a Marxian interpretation Harold Isa acs , T<fe 
Tragedy of The Chinese Resolution (London, 1938), a Trotskyist cnoque of the n* 
of the Communist movement in China 
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forcement o£ the Three Principles o£ the People; 2) abandonment of its 
policies o£ overthrowing die Kuomintang by force, of sovietiZadon, and 
of forcible land confiscation; 3) abolition of the Soviet Government and 
of the Red Army, which would be reorganized as the National Revolu- 
tionary Army of the National Government. This program was wel- 





Chinese Communist and Japanfse Positions in China, February, 1944. United 
States, Department of State, Division of Map Intelligence ami Cartography, 


corned in a guarded, declarauon by Generalissimo Chiang. As a result, 
resistance to Japan was strengthened as the Red Army, now the Eighth 
Route Army, operated under guerrilla' tacucs in the north while Com- 
munist guerrillas still in the Yangtze became the New Fourth Army. 
Even greater unity seemed forecast by the first meeting of the People’s 
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Political Council with representamcs from all parties, July, 1938 From 
that tunc onward, however, the unification movement was gripped by 
a creeping paralysis Both the National Government and the Commu 
rusts continued to fight Japan, but the united front bcdftnc merely a 
name, and eventually, by 1944, not even that The total effect was to 
cripple Chinas limited powers to resist Japan and to pave the way for 
a renewal of civil war if and when the invader was expelled 

BASES OF THE KUOMINTANG COMMUNIST SPLIT 

In the ensuing battle of words between Chungking and Yenan, each 
side accused the other of bad faith, of sabotaging the war, and of seek 
ing to build its own political strength instead of fighting the common 
enemy Symptomatic of conditions was the use of as many as half a 
million Nationalist troops, not to fight the Japanese, but to blockade 
the Communist controlled areas of the north Neither side trusted the 
other 

The chief reasons for the widening rift between the kuomintang and 
the Communists lay first, in the bitterness of the historical background 
just recited, and second, in the ideological conflict between the two 
To many it appeared that the National Government, as the instrument 
of the extreme right wing in the kuomintang oligarchy, no longer ad 
hered to Sun Yat sen s Three Principles, but was, on the contrary, a 
conservative, reactionary regime bent on preserving an oligarchic rule 
w ith special privilege for the landed and financial classes. On the other 
hand, it was equally clear in the light of events of 1931 1937, that the 
men who directed Yenan and the Communist Party regarded them 
selves as Klarxians The fact that they modified their policies after 19o7 
by ceasing to expropriate and redistribute land was regarded by their 
enemies as a clever compromise and as a first step toward the “new 
democracy,” a phrase which suggests a radical left wing interpretation 
of Sun Yat sen s principles These extreme views suggest the gulf that 
separated Chungking from Yenan The tension was heightened, too, 
by the seeming success which the Communists enjoyed After 1937, 
their radical agrarian reforms, which for the time being at least replaced 
their former Marxiamsm, made a wide, popular appeal in the northern 
areas which they ruled 21 


“The most detailed report on conditions in the Yenan area is Guenther Stem, Tic 
Challenge of Red China (New York 1945) The popularity which the CommunisB 
enjoyed as a result of their agrarian reforms should not he taken to mean that they actj 
more than the Nationalists, have a remedy lor one o£ China t most diffcult problems— 
increasing populate See Rowe China Among tie Power, 55 • 
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The charges which the Communists levelled against the National 
Government apd the Kuomintang were serious, and in many important \ 
cases, the truth of these charges was established by impartial evidence. ■ 

»T-.1 -*»* • * »■» Y ^ ■y v » 1 VA '*** f C >i ‘ Ar 

Ihe Kuomintang was accused or breaking the agreemenc (the truce) t 
which was to create the united front; of attacking and attempdng to - 
exterminate the Communist Fourth Route Army in the lower Yangtze, 1 
an attempt which was made but which failed; of failing to replace the 
party dictatorship with democratic government. Against this back- 
ground, the Communists declined to turn over to Chungking control of 
their own armies. 

On its part, too, Chungking made its own accusations. It charged 
the Communists with bad faith in die 1937 truce, of refusing to obey 
orders of the National Government, and of revolutionary and treason- 
able intent in attempting to maintain a state within a state. The view 
‘of those who controlled the Kuomintang was that there could be no 
political settlement until the Communist armies were handed over to 
Generalissimo Chiang’s command. The nature of the conflict between 
the two groups being what it was, there was never the slightest prospect 
that the Communists would surrender control of their armies until the 
Kuomintang had led the way by setting up a truly representative gov- 
ernment. 

THE ALLIES SENSE THE DANGER 

Although there had been warnings in 1943, it was not until early in 
1944 that this picture of Chinese conditions broke through die Chungs 
king censorship" and reached the American public. 35 The almost im- 
mediate reversal in American, public opinion was perhaps a natural, 
but an unreasoning, shift from emotional and sentimental attachment 
and admiration for China’s war effort to one of almost unqualified 
denunciation. 30 The concern of the American government, if less vocal 
than diat of the public, was directed through more useful channels. 
Although the Yenan regime was not recognized as a government by 
the United States or any other power, its importance in die war could 
no longer be ignored. An American military mission visited the Com- 
munist area in July, 1944. Ac the same time, the United States sought 
to bring its influence to bear on Chungking, to which, in the summer 

a Sec. among others the following articles: Pearl Buck, “A Warning about China,” 
Uje, May 10 (1943), 53-58; Hanson W. Baldwin, "Too Much Wishful Thinking About 
China,” Reader's Digest, XLIV (1943), C3-67; T. A- Bisson, "China’s Partin a Coalition 
War,” Far Eastern Sutvcy, XII (1943), 135-141. 

“Note the analysis of Congressman Walter H. Judd, “Our Ally China,” Time, June 18, 
1945. 
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J of 1944 went Vice President Henry A Wallace and Donald Nelson 
1 Chairman of the War Production Board. There "\vas "a fear that the 
Kuomintang Communist nft would lead to estrangement between 
Chungking and Moscow and ultimately between Moscow and the 
United States. American policy wanted a China united under a Na 
tionalist regime which would be strong because it was moving in the 
direction of democracy and not away from it The Wallace visit was 
designed to impress upon Generalissimo Chiang the imperative need 
.of Chinese unity and of continued amicable relations between China 
/and Russia and between China and the United States Donald Ncl 
l son s visit resulted in the formation of a Chinese War Production Board 
( December, 1944 which did increase Chinas war production, the ulti 
mate results were dtsappo nting, however because the National Govern 
ment showed no disposition to tackle the problems of hoarding or 
profiteering and thus to move toward fundamental improvement. 

TENSION IN SIN O- AMERICAN RELATIONS 

The hope that these moves would lead to a healing of China s mala 
dies was destro>cd in the autumn of 1944 At this time a Japanese 
military advance had intensified the political ensis in Chungking and 
nearly resulted in a reorganization of the government as desired by the 
United States The checking of this Japanese advance lessened the 
imminent danger and thereby contributed to the breakdown in the half 
hearted negotiations between Nationalists and Communists which had 
dragged on for some months without any useful results In October 
came the disturbing news that at the request of Generalissimo Chiang 
GejQtxdJosepkJiAL^jdigcll^wmmander of the China Burma India 
theater and Chiang s chief of staff was being recalled j o the United 
States Shortly thereafter came the resignation_^ 'tKcAmerican Am 
_bass3dor,_C.- E Gauss The high praise given Stilwelt by President 
Roosevelt and clearance by the War Departments censorship of news- 
paper articles deeply critical of the Chungking regime, gave credence 
to the belief that Stilwclls recall was related directly to severe tensions 
\m Sino-Amencan relations. It was interpreted as Chiang s refusal to 
'push through the political, economic, and military reforms which the 
United States had been urging upon the National Gov ernment Specif 
lcally these reforms appear to have included J) that General Stilwcll 
be made commander m-efnef of all Allied forces in China in older to 
insure the most effective possible distribution of arms and supplies for 

b O» problems of Cirnu s indu tnaT development, Rowe, Ch nt Among the fowett 
75 121 Industrial labor in Chinese war industry is treated by Huo-Heng Slab, CA w 
EoKrr ike War hi nr Age (Cambridge 1944) 
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the entire theater; 2) that the Chinese army be reorganized and the 
dead wood in the Chinese high command eliminated; 3) that the war 
effort of the Kuomintang and Communist armies be unified under Stil- 
well’s command. 28 

This crisis was to bring far-reaching results in the application of 
American policy in China. America continued its support of Chung- 
king and its efforts to bring about changes in Chungking’s domesuc 
policies, but it did so through personalities who, it was felt, would em- 
ploy diplomatic methods even in wartime. Major General Albert- G. 
Wedemeyer now became Chiang’s chief of . staff, “'arid Major General 
Patrick' J. Hurley assumed the post of American Ambassador in Chungs 
king. Donald Nelson also returned to China to carry through the 
reorganization of her war industry. A visit by General Hurley to Ye- 
nan brought a resumption in negotiations between the two capitals, but 
the basic questions remained unsolved. The fact was that there were 
still two governments in China. The funcuon of American policy was 
to find a means through which they might unite to create a strong and 
" a more democratic China. This was the situadon at the beginning of 
1945. In succeeding months, however, under the influence of Ambas- 
sador Hurley there appeared to be a shift toward more outright support 
for the Nationalists. Far from winning general American approval, 
this apparent shift in American policy was attacked even by conserva- 
tive segments of the American press which pointed out again that the; 
so-called Communist areas were the most democratic in China and the 1 
most stubborn in their resistance to Japan. Thus matters stood as, with 
Japan’s sudden surrender, hostilities in the Pacific came to an end. 
China, along with other of the United Nations, shared in the glory of 
this military triumph. In point of time and in depth of suffering from 
hunger, disease, and the general ravages of war, no people had borne 
greater years of trial than China’s peasantry and those of her patriots 
who hoped for a better and a more democratic China. The catastrophe 
of the Japanese invasion was now a thing of the past, but the problems 
of China’s rehabilitation remained. An impoverished country and peo- 
ple faced the prospect of civil war — a struggle of opposing ideologies 
and of major factions contending for power. 28 


23 On the background of Genera! StilweU’s position and responsibility in China, and 
the crisis which occasioned the demand for his recall, Theodore H. White and Annalee 
Jacoby, Thunder Out of China (New York, 1916), 145-165, 214-225. See also M. S. 
Stewart, "Divided China," Behind the Headlines pamphlets, V (1946), No. 5 (Toronto, 
1946). 

® The story of the Nanking puppet regime under Wang Ching-wci and of other forces 
of appeasement will be found in P. M. A. Linebarger, The China oj- Chiang Kai-shek, 
(Boston, 1941), 183-210; in Rosinger, China's Wartime Politics, 33-35, and in the same - 
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THE POST-WAR ERA 

With the end of the war, peace became for China a desperate require- 
ment if the nation was to recover from the Japanese invasion and from 
the effects of intermittent domestic strife. All through the first j'ear 
following Japan's surrender, foreign correspondents in China were vir- 
tually unanimous in the view that the overwhelming majority of the 
\ Chinese people wanted an end of civil conflict and were as one in their 
opposition to belligerent leaders in both Kuomintang and Communist 
factions There were also other and equally pressing reasons why peace 
within China was a desperate requirement.- During World War U, 
China, as has been noted, regained her full sovereignty and became a 
member of that select company, rhr yvralleH great powers. However, 
there was a striking discrepancy between China's real strength and her 
nominal position among the big nations So long as she remained 
divided and weak at home, so long would she be an arena for the rival 
maneuvers of the United States and Russia, and thus a threat to renewed 
world conflict This potential danger became an ominous reality in the 
. post war period as the ideological conflict between the United States and 
t Russia was implemented in the actions of practical politics both m Eu- 
rope and in the Far East The American public was more awake to 
the difficulties of this post war period than had been the case m 1919, 
but it was not so clear whether the same public understood that victory 
in the Pacific had been won in the midst of Asians contempo rary revolu .... 
uon, and thus, even lessthan in 1930, there could be no safe returq.12^ 
what _a former American president liked to call "normalcy ’’ 

The end oTihc war m the Pacific produced in China a state of affairs 
which, for the moment, could hardly be described as either peace or war. 
During ihc months that preceded the Japanese surrender, the Chung- 
king Yenan negotiations sponsored by Ambassador Hurley had reached 
a stalemate The Communists were convinced that expediency was 
driving the United States into ever closer relations with Chungking 
The rulers of the Kuomintang, for their part, appeared to have felt 
that Ambassador Hurley and General Wedcmeyer could be made to 
serve Chungking's purposes. Both Chungking and the Communists 
were bidding for American support. In Chungking there had been 
some shifts in personalities designed to create the impression of reform. 
Yenan’s bid for American favor had taken the form of a show of null 
ttry strength against Japan’s positions Neither side was now con- 
cerned with the dream of a united China Then came the unexpected 
Japanese surrender, the news o f which gave no pleasure to official 
auihot * ChtntPs Cnni, 58 64 For a pro-NinViog lnicrprruQoa, ,cc Do n Ejtc, W&l 
Ciin* wet Puppet or Patriot (Chicago, 1941) 



Chungking. Its armies were in the west and south; the northeastern ' 
provinces from Shanghai to Peking, held by Japan, would thus sur- * 
render to the Communists, who were already in that area where their 1 
armies and the guerrillas had been stubbornly fighting Japan through- J 
out the war. The Communists would thereby control China’s vital' 
northeastern seaboard unless Chiang’s armies were moved in by the 
United States army, air forces, and navy. Such assistance to Chiang 
was given with all the resources the American services could muster. 
Technically, the aid was quite proper. It meant simply that the United' 
States was assisting the recognized government of its ally; China, to 
•accept the surrender of the Japanese armies of occupation. By Yenan; 
and Moscow, however, the move was regarded as political, namely, that 
United-States policy as implemented by Ambassador Hurley and Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer was now solidly behind Chungking, and was bent on 
placing Kuomintang armies in a position to crush the Communists, thus 
achieving a united China by force and not by the democratic union of 
all major parties. 

THE POSITION OF RUSSIA, 1945 

If American policy appeared to shift, so also did Russia’s. In August, 
1945, Russia’s post-war position in Asia had been defined in a. Sino-.. 
/Soviet treaty. Some major terms had already been agreed to by the 
UrutedTtates and Russia at the Yalta Conference. This agreement was ; 

■> the price America paid for Russia’s promise to enter the war against 5 
Japan. Far from being understandable simply in terms of Soviet- 
Marxian ideology, the terms of this treaty harked back to Manchurian 
history of the 1890 s and the early years of the twentieth century when 
Russia was ruled by the Tsars. By the new treaty, China recognized; 
what had long been a reality, the independence of Outer Mongolia;' 
Russia acquired joint control of the principal Manchurian railways (the 
Chinese Eastern arid the South Manchuria);' Dairen "was to be made 
an international free port with special rights for Russia; ‘historic Port 
Arthur^ was to be available as Y Russian nayarbase;'und~fmaliy;'as"iri 
the days of the “good,” old-fashioned imperialism, Russia pledged full! 
support and recognition of the National Government, and respect fqr its/ 
sovereignty in Manchuria. This treaty coincided with Russia’s entry! 
into the war against Japan and with the Russian invasion and military 
occupation'of Manchuria, which Japan had made the richest industrial 
area of all China. The treaty was the price Chu ngking paid for con- 
tinuedRussian recognition. To this point the situation added up "to one j 
in which the United States was moving Kuomintang armies into the ! 
Communist-controlled areas of the northeast, while Russia did not pre- * 
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vent Chinese Communist forces from entering Manchuria and gaining 
(possession of most of that country Moreover, the industrial wealth of 
Manchuria proved too great a temptation to machine-hungry Russia. 
The charge was that Manchuria was sacked to bolster Siberian industry 30 

Meanwhile, as was to be expected, hostilities had broken out between 
the Nationalist and Communist forces in widely separated areas of ihe 
northeast The civil war which so many had predicted had begun 
Furthermore, it could not be described as simply another of China’s 
civil wars, for both the United States and Russia were betting heavily, 
and their money was not on the same horse Unless the crisis could 
be halted, the principles which had underscored American policy 
throughout the Pacific war would be bankrupt. In November, 1945, 
Ambassador Hurley, now back in Washington, resigned, publicly charg 
mg his failure to the State Department The harassed American public 
thereby had grounds for the belief that the United States and Russia 
were no longer mediators among China s factions but partisans on op- 
posite sides of a civil war 

THE MARSHALL MISSION 

To meet this crisis. President Truman appointed General GcorgcJ H. 
JS lat s hall .a v .a- presidential special envoy to China and in a public state- 

"Oo the political and soail philosophy and record of Churching and Yenan during 
the Pacific war s e* John h, Fairbank “Our Chances W China," Atlantic, CLXXVIIl 
(1946) 37 42 

Note the report by Frank E. Taylor on Censorship of Writer* and Publisher, in China," 
P< Maher's K t tk)r CL (1946) 2596 2599 Mr Taylor, who relumed from Chuu in 
October 1946, reported on the Contrast between growing suppression of freedom to the 
National ,t para of China, and the lack of rtstraioti tn the North." “Mr Taylor * in 
formation wit given to him directly by leading | Chine sc] writer, and critic to whom 
he talked in Shanghai, kurumng and Peiping and in the Communist capital Vcnan. 
Most Chinese writers belong to the unofficial China Writers Association and virtually all 
of them said they oppose the Chung k ai shek government, which the writers told Mr 
Taylor is as much opposed to the Democratic League and other mid lle-of the road groups 
of intellectuals as it is to the Communists A statement from a representative group of 
! Ch nas writers, brought to this country by Mr Taylor, reads! "The Generalissimo s four 
| promise* of liberty to the people pledged tn the Political Consultation Conference not long 
I ago — one of these dedicated to the liberty of speech and publicauon — have neser been aod 
| are never meant to be earned out. Instead severe measures are taken to control all liberal 
\vtnces, not legislatively nor judicially nor by the police authorities, hut through the hands 
lof secret service men. Thu form of persecution leaves no trace behind." 

* A critical estimate of Ambassador Hurley aod an analysts of the reasons for hts failure 
arc in White and Jacoby Thunder Out of China 243 256 The Chinese Communists 
dubbed the Ambassador, “Little Whiskers , his Kuomtotang associates referred to him 
as the “Second Big Wind " 

Text of the Sino-Soviet Treaty and documents on the railway and port agreements are 
in American Review on the Sonet Union, VII (Nov 1945), 66 73 Text of die Yalta 
Agreement is in U S Dept, of State, Occupation of fapan (\V ashington, 1946), 52 53 
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ment reaffirmed the major bases of American policy. The President " 
stressed the need for: 1) a strong, united, and democratic China; 2) ; 
continued American recognition of the National Government and ab- , 
stention from interference in China’s internal affairs; 3) cessation of ,* 
hostilities between Kuomintang and Communist forces; and 4) calling 
of a Chinese national congress representative of all parties to achieve 
national unification on a democratic basis and to end what the President 
called Chungking’s “one-party government.” There was also the sug- 
gestion that in the event China did not carry out the reforms, American 
aid would be withheld. Within a few weeks this policy had been con- , 
firmed by the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. 

The choice of General Marshall was a measure of the imminent dis- 
aster facing American policy in Asia. His acceptance of a task which 
now appeared hopeless was the measure of his own self-sacrifice. Dur- 
ing the year of Hurley diplomacy, the United^ States had lost ns 
nonpartisan position'.'" Marshall.was asked to re-establish American non-.,., 
partisanship and a new faith in the integrity of American diplomacy.’ 
ThtTmlracle was that by January, 19-16, the prestige of Marshall’s" in- 
tegmy had produced a truce. 1 

This truce between the Central Government and the Communists > 
resulted in the calling of a Political Consultative Conference, January, ! 
1946, representing all parties, Kuomintang, Communists, the Demo- 
cratic League, as well as nonpartisans, which was able to reach what ' 
appeared to be a basic understanding acceptable to all for a transitional 
government, for a democratic revision of the Kuomintang-proposed 
draft constitution, and for unification of the armies. By April, how- 
ever, diis apparent progress under General Marshall’s good offices was 
well on the way to liquidation. Whatever the mixed and complex 
causes of this tragedy, its more obvious results were not in question. 5 
It was clear that the right-wing Kuomintang was determined to nullify! 
the Political Consultative Conference accords; that hostilities had bro- 
ken out again on various Government-Communist fronts; and that the’ 
whole situation was involved with increasing tension in Russo-American 
relations in the Far East and elsewhere. As against Russia’s unwilling- 
ness to prevent the Chinese Communists from tightening their grip on j 
Manchuria was the fact that the United States, advocating the role of , 
mediation, was nevertheless selling some_$800, 000,000 of surplus war ! 
property to the -Central. Government. Before the close of 1946 inter- 
com the obstacles, American, Chinese, and Russian, confronting Marshall, see White 
and Jacoby, Thunder Out of Chirm, 269-308. 
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mittcnt avil war was again in progress. By the end of the year General 
Marshalls efforts to bring the warnog factions together in a working 
j agreement had failed Meanwhile the National Government convoked 
the National Assembly to adopt the draft constitution The Commu 
nisis refused to attend but some of the lesser parties did join the 
huommtang-dominated Assembly In December, 1946, the draft con 
' sutution was adopted to go into effect on December 25, 1947 

Early tn January, 1947, at the dose of his 13-month mission. General 
Marshall, already designated as America’s new Secretary of State, issued 
a public report summarizing his views with respect to China. This 
report has become a state document of the utmost importance. It is a 
clear portrayal of the contending forces within China with assessment 
of responsibility upon those guilty of perpetuating turmoil It also laid 
down specific suggesuons to guide American policy in seeking further 
to achieve a united and a more democratic China. Among General 
Marshall s findings the following were particularly notable 

1) The greatest obstacle to peace in China has been the complete, 
almost overwhelming, sus picion with_which the Chinese. Communist. 
Party and the Kuomintang regard each other As a result it has been 
common practice for distoruon of the facts to be utilized by both sides 
in order to heap condemnation on the other 

2) On the side of the National Government, which is m effect the 
Kuomintang Party, there is a dominant group of reactionaries w hich in 
General Marshall s belief has opposed almost every effort he made to jn» 
flucncc the formation of a genuine coalitiongovcrnment. 

3) On the side of the Chinese Communists, General Marshall found 
two groups a) liberals, who are prepared to place the interests of China 
before those of a Communist state, b) radicals who are prepared to use 
any measures to gam then ends, to wrcck'the'economy of the country, 
to overthrow the government without any regard to the immediate suf- 
fering of the people. 

4) The Political Consultative Conference, January, 1946, and the 
agreements reached by it offered China a liberal and forward looking 
charter for peace and reconstruction, but irreconcilable groups within 
the Kuomintang Party, interested in the preservation of thnr own feudal 
control of China, evidently had no real mtenuon of implementing them, 
and the course which the Chinese Communist Jkirtv pursued in later 
months indicated an unwillingness on its part to make a fair com 
promise 

5) China s salvation as General Marshall saw it could be found m the 
assumpuon oflCTersKp^jQheTiEerair'm the governmenCliuHn the — 
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minority parties, who unfortunately lacked the political power necessary 
to exercise a controlling influence. 

6) General Marshall found the newly adopted Constitution to be in 
accord in all major respects with the principles laid down by the Politi- 
cal Consultative Conference. China’s future, he believed, would de- 
pend on the degree to which the government gives substance to this 
constitutional form by a genuine welcome to all groups to share in 
the responsibility of government. 

By midsummer of 1947, China’s political, economic, and social plight 
had shown no improvement. On the'contrary, it called forth from Presi-I 
dent Truman a fact-finding missibh'headed by Lieutenant General'Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer. On the conclusion of his investigations in China, 
General Wedemeyer was quoted by the press as saying: l)'that China 
must effect far-reaching political and economic reforms, 2) that the Chi- 
nese Communists could not be eliminated by military force alone, and 
3) that the National Government could yet win and hold the confidence 
of the Chinese people by removing from posts of responsibility incom- 
petent and corrupt officials. 
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Chapter 39 


JAPAN SINCE 1941. IN WAR AND IN DEFEAT 

T HE people of Japan have been faced in the years since 1941 with 
two of the great crises of their history In the first, these people were 
called upon by their political and military masters to wage total war for 
the achievement of Japan s divine mission establishment of the New 
National Structure ' at home and the New Order in Greater East Asia” 
abroad The latter of these objectives has already been discussed m 
previous pages It will remain here to note some of the final steps taken 
in the years after 1937 to complete the 4 New National Structure.” In 
the second crisis, a proud and sensitive people, having met complete 
military defeat in 1945, was called upon to face a future compounded 
of social confusion in its homeland and of uncertainty in its relauons 
with the outside world of conquerors These events are as yet too close, 
too clouded by the censorship imposed by war and by the victors, to 
permit definite analysis or evaluation Yet it is possible to see a con 
siderable poruon of wartime and post wartime Japan and to indicate 
some of the directions in which she is moving and is being permitted 
to move What manner of nation is emerging from the war ? What 
status is being assigned to her by those who have won the military 
victory ? Since Japan s defeat was achieved chiefly by American arms, 
and since the occupation of Japan is essentially an occupation by Amen 
cans what arc the policies this country is applying, and to what end 
are they being applied ? To these questions and to others related to 
them in Japan s most recent and contemporary history the following 
pages must be addressed 


CREATING THE NEW NATIONAL STRUCTURE 


I 

l 


The political philosophy and the structure of government which had 
developed in Japan by 1941 and which were to persist throughout the 
war were in many respects logical developments of earlier steps taken 
after 1931 toward totalitarian control Yet neither before 1941 nor after 
that date did Japan become a fullfledged corporate state in the manner 
l of Germany or Italy She produced no all powerful Nazt or Fascist 
party, and she produced no single political leader capable of emerging 
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as an individual or personal dictator. Likewise in matters of economics 
and production, she failed to create the full corporate state in the man- 
ner of her European allies. What happened in Japan both before and 
during the war was, of course, influenced by these European pace-setters; 
but Japanese conditions, problems, and the methods of dealing with 
them remained essentially Japanese. In general, the similarities to the 
totalitarian powers of Europe wpre apparent rather than real. 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE BUREAUCRACY^ 

When by her attack on Pearl Harbor Japan engulfed the Pacific area 
in World War II, she was operating under a governmental structure 
which had been altered vastly since the invasion of Manchuria a decade 
earlier in September, 1931. Liberalism and parliamentary government, 

. from which so much had been expected in the decade 1920 to 1930, had 

* been extinguished. The Imperial Diet had declined in political impor- 
tance, though its entire influence had not been destroyed. The tradi- 
tional political parties, the Seiyit\ai and the Minseito, had abolished 
themselves under the pressure of extremists in 1940, and the country 
had returned to nonparty ministries long before the abolition of the 
parties themselves. The armed services had secured increasing control 
over the civil administration but had been unable to gain a monopoly 
on political power. There was, however, an increasing concentration of 
political power in the cabinet and especially in the office of the prime 
minister. After 1931 and more particularly after 1937, the functions of 
government had been increased greatly, in part by cabinet-inspired legis- 
lation in the Diet and by a much greater use of Imperial ordinances, 
ministerial orders, and departmental regulations. Increasingly as in- 
dividualistic and democratic ideals were ostracized and suppressed, Japan 
appeared to be looking to the central European dictatorships for her 
political inspiration. When she attacked Pearl Harbor, she seemed to, 
be not far from the goal of the corporate state. While this was in part 
true, the corporate state that was^appearing was peculiarly Japanese in 
character. It was not simply an imitation of a European counterpart, 
Certainly the most important results of the governmental changes from 
1931 to 1941, which have here been summarized, were to increase the 
-number and the power of bureaucratic agencies, to enhance the prestige 

* and "the" political influence of the bureaucracy as a whole, and .thus tc 

create in wartime Japan what may best be called “a dictatorship of the 
bureaucracy.”. 1 

'Charles Nelson Spinks, "Bureaucratic Japan," Far Eastern Survey, X (1941), 219- 
225. The term “bureaucracy" as applied to government in Japan is used in a much 
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PECULIARITIES OF THE JAPANESE BUREAUCRACY 
The growth of bureaucratic agencies and of bureaucratic power in 
Japan after 1931 suggests comparison with similar tendencies in the 
Western world and particularly in the United States under the New 
Deal In Japan, in Europe, and in the United States, these parallel 
tendencies may be attributed to the economic plight of the depression 
years Nevertheless, bureaucracy in Japan has possessed indigenous 
qualities which give it a degree of uniqueness and distinguish it in sig 
nificant measure from bureaucracy, for example, in the United States 
That throughout the history of modern Japan bureaucracy has been a 
greater political force, a broader and more complex mechanism, than 
in other countries is explained by a number of considerations. During 
the enure constitutional period, with the excepuon of the decade of the 
1920s, the ministers of state (the cabinet) were always linked more 
mumatcly with bureaucratic elements than with the Diet which was 
supposed to represent the people. In the second place, some factions of 
the bureaucracy, the army and the navy, enjoyed a posiuon of pohti 
cal independence and power guaranteed by constitutional organize 
uon As a third element, Japan s bureaucrats enjoyed a unique political 
strength because of the influence they have wielded in the formulation 
as well as m the execution of policies Ministers of state in Japans 
bureaucratic cabinets long recognized that government’s fortunes 
depended less on the adoption of important national ipohcies than on 
giving appropriate political recognition to each major bureaucratic 
group and maintaining a balance among these groups Fourth, mem- 
bership in the bureaucracy was equivalent to membership in a privileged 
class. Dating from the early years of the Mcijt period, the bureaucracy 
absorbed and retained many characteristics of feudal Japan, such as clan 
loyalues and a supreme contempt for popular control in government 
Perhaps the outstanding example of this contempt for the popular will 
was the army s long opposition to the principle of popular government 
represented by ihe lower house of the Diet This opposition was often 
less a characteristic of militarism than an expression of bureaucrauc 
resentment against anything savoring of democracy The sacrosanct 
position of the burcancracy was also typified by the respect with which 
the private citizen approached the common policeman or the Jxtty clerk 
in some obscure government bureau. Moreover, ihe independent, if 

broader seme than, u toromon u> Western usage It includes not only the cml servants 
but also the agents of live military serv cea, and at tunes of the political parties and tbo 
2a bairn 
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not the irresponsible, position of the bureaucracy was fortified by laws 
which assured the permanency of officeholders. 

THE BUREAUCRACY NOT A UNIT 

The sources of political power in Japan, still numerous in 1941, in- 
cluded the emperor, the cabinet, the army and navy, and even the Diet; 

- yet all these had come to be overshadowed by the bureaucracy of which 
the army and navy were merely parts, albeit important and powerful 
parts. This statement suggests that the bureaucracy as a whole was’ 
not a unit but a collecdon of rival factions. Moreover, as the bureau- 
cratic agencies of government increased in size and number after 1931, • 
and as the political parties lost influence and finally disappeared, it be- ; 
came more and more the function of the prime minister to act as a 
sort of mediating officer between these factions of permanent officehold- 
ers. Indeed from the standpoint of the highest executive officers of 
government, the problem created by an enlarged and increasingly pow- 
erful bureaucracy was more difficult to deal with than the former politi- 
cal pardes had ever been. The pardes could always be met in the open 
arena of the Diet, where the government knew their strength and how 
to deal with it; but the multi-factional character of the bureaucracy 
defied accurate analysis, for it was shifdng and unstable in its align- 
ments. As a result of this and of other factors, no individual was able 
to dominate the entire bureaucracy sufficiently to create a unified politi- 
cal machine or to create a one-man dictatorship comparable to those 
that appeared in Europe. Even had a supremely capable leader ap- 
peared — and this was never probable in a Japan where individualism 
had been systematically frowned upon — his path to one-man dictator- 
ship would have been obstructed, perhaps effectively, by the unique 
posidon of die emperor and of the Imperial Constitution of 1889. 

THE ABSENCE OF COMMANDING POLITICAL 
LEADERSHIP 

The absence of commanding political leadership in recent Japan is 
indeed as notable as the rising power of the bureaucracy.- In this respect 
the reign-eras of Taisho and Showa since 1912 fail to stand compari- 
son with the Meiji period, 1867-1912. It was the Meiji period which 
gave to Japan that remarkable group of extraconstitutional but all- 
powerful advisers of the Throne who guided the nation, not always • 
wisely but usually with ability, through the most notable years of mod- 
ernization. The influence of the Genro was all but unchallenged until 
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***« agents of the military ser* ces, and at times of the political parties and the 
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not the irresponsible, position o £ the bureaucracy was fortified by laws 
which assured the permanency of officeholders. 

THE BUREAUCRACY NOT A UNIT 

The sources of political power in Japan, still numerous in 1941, in* 

' eluded the emperor, the cabinet, the army and navy, and even the Diet; 
yet all these had come to be overshadowed by the bureaucracy of which 
the army and navy were merely parts, albeit important and powerful , 
parts. This statement suggests that the bureaucracy as a whole was' 
not a unit but a collection of rival factions. Moreover, as the bureau- 
cratic agencies of government increased in size and number after 1931 ,, 
and as the political parties lost influence and finally disappeared, it be- ' 
came more and more the function of the prime minister to act as a 
sort of mediating officer between these factions of permanent officehold- 
ers. Indeed from tire standpoint - of the highest executive officers of 
government, the problem created by an enlarged and increasingly pow- 
erful bureaucracy was more difficult to deal with than the former politi- 
cal parties had ever been. The parties could always be met in the open 
arena of the Diet, where the government knew their strength and how 
to deal with it; but the multi-factional character of the bureaucracy 
defied accurate analysis, for it was shifting and unstable in its align- 
ments. As a result of this and of other factors, no individual was able 
to dominate the entire bureaucracy sufficiently to create a unified politi- 
cal machine or to create a one-man dictatorship comparable to those 
that appeared in Europe. Even had a supremely capable leader ap- 
peared — and this was never probable in a Japan where individualism 
had been systematically frowned upon — his path to one-man dictator- 
ship would have been obstructed, perhaps effectively, by the unique 
position of dte emperor and of the Imperial Constitution of 1889. 

THE ABSENCE OF COMMANDING POLITICAL 

LEADERSHIP 

The absence of commanding poliucal leadership in recent Japan is 
indeed as notable as the rising power of the bureaucracy.- In this respect 
the reign-eras of Taisho and Showa since 1912 fail to stand compari- 
son with the Meiji period, 1867-1912. It was the Meiji period which 
gave to Japan that remarkable group of extraconstitutional but ail- 
powerful advisers of the Throne, who guided the nation, not always 
wisely but usually wjth ability, through the most notable years of mod- 
ernization. The influence of the Genro was all but unchallenged until 
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after General Yamagatas death m 1924 From then on Prince Kim 
mochi Saionji, as the sole surviving Genro, continued to exert an in 
fluence on the side of moderauon and restraint Alter 1931 even Sai 
onji’s prestige declined rapidly in the clamor raised by the extremists, 
so that his influence could do little more than temper and delay the most 
aggressive tendencies of the times When, on November 24, 1940, Sai 
onji died, the Genro as an institution passed into history, Saionji s pass 
mg meant that the last symbol of liberalism in high places was removed 
from Japanese politics, the nation itself was without commanding poht 
icai leadership 

There were significant efforts to perpetuate the Genro system In a 
limited way if did live on in a loose organization made up of the Lord 
Keeper of the Pnvy Seal, all former prime ministers, and high represent 
atives of the army and navy Its influence, however, never equalled 
or even rivalled that of the Meiji Genro The new group possessed 
neither the same qualities of statesmanship nor the record of achieve 
ment of its predecessor The personnel of the new Genro as this body 
took shape after 1934 « a measure of the political mediocrity which gov 
erned Japan which involved her m the undeclared war with China, 
and which eventually earned her into»World War If Outstanding 
among the so-called new Genro was Prince Fumimaro Konoye, who 
upon three occasions was called to head Japanese cabinets on the eve 
of World War II Konoye was chosen not because of his ability to 
lead but be cause of th e aristocratic prestig e of his fa mily and his capac 
lty, despitfhiTnebulous political thinking, to keep on reasonably good 
terms with all factions 2 

’While SaioD)i tUU lived he consulted with the earl er members «f the new Genro as 
far back as 1934 when the Sa to cabinet fell Some of the members of the new group at 
that time and n succeed ng jears included 1) Kurahci Yuasa Lord Keeper of the Pr vy 
Seal a man of moderate though conservative views whom the fanatics forced out of office 
n lune 1910 2) Marquis Koichi Kido Yuasa s successor a man m sympathy with 
total tarian trends though not an extrem st 3) Baron Kuchiro H ratuirna a confidant 
and mentor of Konoye, a legalist, organizer and pres dent of the Kofa honiha a powerful 
na onal sue society which was deeply involved in the pol ucal assassinations of 1936 * 
reactionary but again not an extremist as ind cated by the fact that the extrem svs at 
tempted to assass nate him on August 14 1941 4) Admiral hfitsumasa Yonai, a liberal 
who opposed Japans alliance wtb Germany but not a statesman of great caliber 5) 
Kolu Hirota an extreme, polished nationalist and a prolegf of Mitstiru Toyama 6) 
Baron Re jiro Vi akatsuki, a former prero er and head of the Mintato but of little political 
influence after 1932 7) Admiral Jvcssuke Okada, whom the extremists attempted w 
u« nate in 1936 8) General Nobuyuki Ate whose political influence was nebulous 
9) General Sen uro Hayashi, who earned some weight w th army extremists See 
Charles Nelson Spinks The Elder Statesmen of Japan *fna XLI (1941) 56a 566 
The term extremists is used here to des gnatc those favoring an unqualified corporate 
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EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

N. 

As the power of the bureaucracy increased, successive governments 
after 1932 sought to provide the prime minister with various agencies 
and devices through which he might exercise more effective leadership. 
The first of these was the five-minister conference or inner cabinet 
which had become fully established by 19-10. It included the prime 
minister and the ministers of war, navy, foreign affairs, and finance. 
Later there were added the incumbent of the unique office of vice- 
premier and certain ministers without portfolio. This inner cabinet 
failed to solve the twofold problem of the prime minister: I) that of 
'managing the .cumbersome machinery of government and 2) that of 
maintaining some degree of equilibrium among bureaucratic factions 
and extragovernmental groups, sucfias patriotic, societies and the bush * 
ness'Tnterests. Accordingly, in the spring of 1941, Premier Konoye 
turned to a second expedient, the creation of an unofficial but informally 
recognized “Big Three of the Cabinet.” This included the premier, 
the vice-premier, and the minister of finance. Although more flexible 
* than the five-minister conference, this device also failed to produce satis- 
fying results. 3 

THE IMPERIAL RULE ASSISTANCE ASSOCIATION 

A third device designed to increase the efficiency of Japan’s top bu- 
reaucratic leadership was the Taisei Yolytsan Kai or Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association, which made its appearance on the demise of 
the traditional political parties in 1940. The idea of a single national 
party had been inspired by the European fascist moHel. Prince Konoye 
was eventually prevailed upon to lead the movement, but by the time 
the party took shape, the extremists had been forced out of key positions. 
The new association emerged as little more than an agency of “spiritual 
mobilization.” 4 

THE IMPERIAL RULE ASSISTANCE POLITICAL SOCIETY 

Early in the war, the political impotence of the IRAA led to the 
creation of a new and closely related organization, the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Political Society. This body, at first associatecl”wjth'tihe e£-" 
~fcrts~of~ the government to pack the Diet with “approved candidates” 

1 With himself as premier, Konoye's first triumvirate included Baron Hiranuma, vice- 
premier, and Masatsune Ogura, minister of finance, Ogura was a member of the Sumi- 
tomo banking group. 

* Andrew J. Grajdanzev, “The ‘Ethical Elevation’ of Japanese Politics," Far Eastern 
Survey, XII (1943), 67-71. 
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and to regiment their activities after election, enjoyed only a very limited 
success- As the war progressed, the IRAPS tended to become a species 
o£ Diet members’ club dominated by conservative, but not extremist, 
party leaders- 5 

THE NEW, EXPANDED BUREAUCRACY 

The new, expanded bureaucracy, which slowly created its own dicta- 
torship after 1931 and which created a problem of political leadership 
that was never wholly solved, may be described under two mam divi- 
sions 1) at first there was an expansion of ministerial agencies and the 
creation of certain cxtrammistenal boards under the jurisdiction of the 
Cabinet, and 2) there was the formation of the so-called national policy 
companies. 

The decade following 1930 witnessed a marked bureaucratic expan- 
sion within the ministerial departments to handle the increase functions 
which the government had taken over. One principal result was a con 
fused multiply ing of offices and an equally confused redistribution of 
functions. There was also the addition of one new ministry, the Min 
istry of Welfare, 1938, under which were five major bureaus. 

Some of the more important extramicusterial agencies created m the 
immediate pre war years included the Manchurian Affairs Board, 1934, 
the Cabinet Planning Board, 1937, the Cabinet Advisory Council, 1937, 
the China Affairs Board, 1933, the National Mobilization Council, 1938, 
the Pnce Policy Council, 1940, and the Nauonal Spiritual MobdizaUon 
Movement, 1940 The Manchurian Affairs Board was entrusted with 
the coordination of policy between Japan and Manchukuo The Cabi 
net Planning Board headed by a president of rank equal to that of a 
minister of state, functioned ‘as a sort of politico-economic general 
staff * Designed as a co-ordinating and directing agency, it might in 
struct ministers and ev en override their decisions The China Affairs 
Board (the Koa in or Uplift Asia Board) was responsible for furthering 
the New Order in occupied China In this respect, it assumed some of 
the functions of the Foreign Office and was the link between the home 
government and Japan’s continental military commands Finally, the 
Cabinet Advisory Council was an effort to recognize the modern 
would be Gcnro and through them to find a means of reconciling rival 
bureaucratic factions * * * 

*T A Buion. r War Ecouomy (Nov \ork 1945) 103 

* Mcmbcnb p m llus body sometunea included luch irreconcilable poll! cal personality! 
as Yosuke Mauuoka. General Kaaush gc Ugalu, Admiral Nobum asa Sucuugu and Gen 
eral Sadao Araki See Ciurlci Nelson Spiols, Bureaucratic Japan, Far FMlern Surity 
X (1941), 223 
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as Japan moved closer to war with the democracies* the need for na- 
tional control o£ industry became more pressing "Virtually all factions 
recognized the need for greater control, but there was no agreement as 
to the degree of control desirable or as to who should exercise this con 
trol Extremists in the army, the navj, and some factions of the bu 
Veaucracy clamored for total control in which the state would simply 
jtahe over all industry The business interests, particularly the Zaibatsu, 
lucre opposed to this program and remained so throughout the war 
They were not hostile to greater wartime integration of industry, en 
forced by the state, in fact, they pcrccncd some advantages to them 
selves m such a system, but they were determined that their ownership 
and their prerogatis es of management should be safeguarded and pre 
served The hey questions argued in 1941 were 1) What is to be 
the hind and the extent of economic controls? and 2) Who is to 
administer them? 8 Easy answers to these were not available. Ne\er 
thelcss on the eve of the Pearl Harbor attack, virtually all influential 
groups w ere paying lip sen ice to the idea of a new economic structure 
as a necessary basis for total war in the Pacific. 

THE TOJO CABINET 

fc Tbe Tojo cabinet, which replaced the third Konoye ministry on Octo* 
r 18 1941 was supposed to be the answer to this riddle The former 
ano>e cabinet^ which had held office from the summer of 1940, had 
' moved steadily toward implementation of the new national structure 
in Japan s politics at home and in relation to her expanding empire, 
but its contributions to the new economic structure" were less notable. 

General Hideki Tojo was a product of the Kw antung Army School 
a former commander of the gendarmerie m Manchukuo, Chief of Stiff 
of the Kw antung Army jVice Minister of War in the first Kono)e 
cabinet (later he had become Inspector-General of Military Aviation), 
and finally Minister of War in the third Kono)e cabinet He enjoyed 
a record as an able administrator, and m his political and economic 
thinking it was assumed that he shared the attitude of the state plan 
nets who had dominated the philosophy of the Kwantung Army in 
Manchukuo. He was thus acceptable to the militarists and the fascist 
extremists, but in addition he appears to have been regarded by the 
Zaibatsu as a reliable leader for the greater war ahead As Japan s war 
time premier, Tojo held more offices and acquired greater power than 
i any prime minister m Japan s history He held concurrently the posts 

* Bisson, lafan tiler Economy S 9 
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of Premier. War Minister, and Home Minister. After he had relin- 
quished the last of these, he took over the new Ministry of Munitions 
and became also Chief of Staff. Under his regim'e Japan not only won 
her sweeping victories of 1942 but also suffered her first major defeats. 
Tojo’s accession to power seemed to guarantee the creation in wartime 
Japan of a full-fledged, military, corporate state, if not a personal dicta- 
torship. This expectation was not fulfilled, and the Tojo government 
did not long survive Japan’s first major reverses. 


BASIC WARTIME CHANGES IN ECONOMY 

The Pacific war forced great changes on Japan’s economy. The war , 
created a vast expansion of heavy industry and a corresponding shrink-* 
age in light industry. 0 The war also brought equally far-reaching 
changes in the administrative control of Japan’s industry. Until the 
war, the general industrial monopolies of the Zaibatsu operated in gen- 
eral as semi-autonomous units “linked neither with each other nor with 
the government through any effectively coercive administrative author- 
ity.” Be fore, the close of the war, that is by 1944-45, the major enter- j 
prises of Japan’s industrial economy were under thexontrol of a newly ; 
created wartime ministry, the Ministry of Munitions, operating under the, 
provisions of the Munitions Company Act. This centralized control 
and -relatively efficient management of war production was secured, 
however, only after two war years, 1942-43, ofnhe chaotic administration 
which Tojo had been unable to overcome. This early failure on Japan’s 
home-production front contributed to her first military and naval re- 
verses. The new centralization of administrative power over produc- 
tion which the government finally acquired in January, 1944, does not 
appear to have been a political victory for the militarists and the extreme 
“state planners,” but rather an acceptance by the government of control 
measures proposed by and acceptable to the monopoly industrialists, the 
Zaibatsu. In a word, the key questions on the extent of controls and 
who should administer them had been answered favorably to the in- 
dustrialists. After the fall of the Tojo cabinet, Ginjiro Fujihara, a 
member of the Zaibatsu, became Munitions Minister in the next cabinet, 
The evidence suggests that although at the beginning of the war the arm) 
was the most powerful single faction in Japan’s bureaucracy, its place 
had been taken before the close of the struggle by the captains of in- 
dustry. 


" Bisson, Japan’s War Economy, 201; also the more recent analysis by J. B. Cohen, “The 
Japanese War Economy: 19-10-1945,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 361-370. 
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THE RETURN TO TRADITIONALISM IN POLITICS 
Although the war thus forced a greater concentration of admimstra 
me power than Japan had ever previously known, the failure of these 
belated measures to achieve victory, together with the rising specter of 
defeat, encouraged a return to traditional poliucs under more conserva 
tive guidance of the new Genro In July, 194-1, one month after Arocn 
can forces invaded Saipan, the Tojo cabinet fell The new ministry 
which succeeded was still essentially a military cabinet headed by a 
Kwantung Army extremist. General Kuniahi Koiso, but tempered by 
the presence of Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai as Deputy Prune Minister 
and Navy Minister Koisos cabinet sunned less than a year in the 
face of mounting military reverses. On April 7, 1945, it was succeeded 
by a ministry headed by Admiral Baron Kantaro Suzuki as Prefmcr 
Suzuki was a former Lord Chamberlain who had been attacked by 
the extremist assassins m 1936 This cabinet to an even greater extent 
than that of us predecessor represented a careful balancing of conserva 
tive bureaucrats, the military services, and the business interests, and a 
conscious effort by the Elder Statesmen to defeat all extreme forms of 
political control It was the Suzuki cabinet which tendered Japans 
surrender in August and then in the midst of the greatest crisis of 
Japan s history, gave place, September 16, 1945, to a new ministry under 
a prince of the Imperial Household, Naruhiko Higashi hum, a cousin 
of Emperor Hirohito The selection of an Imperial prince as Premier 
was aa effort to stabilize and quiet public opinion as the Japanese people 
witnessed the occupation of their homeland by a foreign army Once 
the first phase of the occupation and demobihzaUon was complete, 
Higashi hum resigned, October 5 He was succeeded the following 
day by one of Japan s few surviving liberals, a man whom the nauon 
bad repudiated in 1931, Baron ki)Uro Shidchara, who remained m office 
until April 22, 1946 It was ‘Shidchara who faced the first problems of 
a defeated and broken Japan, the problems of food, of housing of in 
flaUon and of a nauon without leadership and without purpose. These 
were beyond the grasp of the aged Shidchara, and in May the premier- 
ship passed to Shigeru Yoshida 10 \oshida had been Foreign Minister 
in the Shidehara cabinet He had also succeeded to the presidency of 
the Liberal Party after the disqualification of Ichiro Hatoyanu. The 
Yoshida government, formed May 22, 1946, was succeeded, June, 1947, 
by the ministry of Tetsu Katayama, socialist and Christian 

* On thee success ic cab net change* set far fatten Survey XIV (19-15) 105-108 XV 
(1946) 177180 
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THE STATE STRUCTURE AND JAPAN’S DEFEAT 

Although Japan’s collapse, her acceptance of unconditional surrender, 
was brought about by the overwhelming power of American armament, 
the time and the manner of the surrender were conditioned by the polit- 
ical, economic, and bureaucratic character of the Japanese state which 
has been described briefly in these pages. Indeed, Japan’s surrender 
would probably have come earlier had the polidcal structure of the na- 
tion permitted a more rapid and decisive determination of national 
policies. 11 At least some of the reasons which determined the time and 
the manner of the Japanese surrender have already been revealed by the 
Summary Report (Pacific War) of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey. It is clear that as early as mid-1944 those Japanese leaders who 
possessed the basic information foresaw the economic collapse which 
was already underway and which assured the coming military disaster. 
By August, 1945, even without direct air attack, the level of Japan’s pro- 
duction would have declined below the peak of 1944 by forty to fifty 
percent solely as a result of the interdiction of overseas imports. As it 
was, the damage from air attacks approximated that which was suffered 
by Germany. Something like thirty percent of the urban population 
of Japan lost its homes and much of its possessions. With this appalling 
physical disaster came declining morale. Japan’s civilian casualties 
numbered about 806,000, of which 333,000 resulted in death. As late 
as June, 1944, only two percent of the population believed in the possi- 
bility of defeat; by June, 1945, however, forty-six percent believed Japan 
could not win; and by August, just before the surrender, the figure had 
risen to sixty-eight percent. This declining belief in the power to win 
was accompanied by loss of confidence in both the military and the ci- 
vilian leaders. Although a few of Japan’s statesmen foresaw the ulti- 
mate defeat as early as February, 1944, it was not until May, 1945, that 
the Supreme War Direction Council, a creation of the Koiso cabinet, con- 
sidered seriously means to end the war. Negotiations seeking Soviet; 
mediation were initiated with Russia. Emperor Hirohito on June 20, 
instructed the Council to devise a plan for ending the war immediately.' 
'A move to send Prince Konoye to Moscow was abandoned when news 
of the Potsdam Declaration reached Japan. Even after the destruction 
of Hiroshima, August 6, by the first atomic bomb attack and the Rus- 
sian entry into the war on August 9, the Minister of War and the Chiefs 


“A. W. Burks, “Survey of Japan’s Defeat," Far Eastern Survey, XV (19-16), 2-18- 
250. 
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of Stall were opposing unconditional surrender It was the Emperor 
who finally resolved the conflict in favor of unconditional surrender . 12 

THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 

The original American plan for the occupation and the military gov- 
ernment of Japan was fashioned out of experience gained in Germany, 
Italy, and in Pacific islands The assumption w as that the invasion of 
Japan would be accompanied by great loss of life, physical destruction, 
and the complete disorganization of the Japanese government. Japan’s 
sudden surrender and the resulting peaceful occupation by American 
forces completely altered the problem The decision v, as made not to 
administer Japan directly through a numerous corps of American mili- 
tary government officers, but to exercise authority through the Em 
peror's government This decision meant Uiat there v\ould be as little 
tampering as possible with the existing machinery of Japanese adminis- 
tration ‘The Japanese Cabinet would operate subject to directions 
from General MacAnhur’s headquarters.” ,s 

Under this concepuon of the problem there was to be no large mili- 
tary government establishment, but rather a much smaller organization 
of stall sections created as a part of General MacAtthur’t headquarters 
to plan the execution of occupation policy in respect to political, eco- 
nomic, an d social problems involved in the remaking of Japan , 14 Un 

“From lie findings of lie Strategic Bombing Sttrity it may be concluded that lb* 
Hiroshima atomic bomb attack merely hastened a Japanese potmen! decision winch was 
already inevitable 

“The original plan of military government and the changes brought about by Japan* 
sudden surrender is discussed in detail by Merle Fam sod. Military Government and the 
Occupation'll Japan Japan't Protpetl (Cambridge, Mass, 1916). 287 304 

“The following suggest the scope of these staff sections which were to study theif ap- 
propriate fields and prepare recommendations for General MacAtthur 

1 A General Procurement Office governing the acquisition of supplies by the occupation 
forces 

2 A Natural Resources Section concerned with formulating policies (or the rehabilitation 
of Japan i economy 

3 An Economic and Scientific Section concerned with the distribution of essential 
goods, with transportation, utilities, banking price stabduanon, and conversion of war 

4 A Civil Communications Section to recommend policies in this field 

5 A Public Health and Welfare Section 

6 A legal Section concerned with general legal matters and with war crimes and war 

criminals. 

7 A Civil Informal on and Education Section des gned to plan the remaking of “Japan * 
thinking, impress war gudt on the nation, and expedite the Four Freedoms. 

S A Government Section to “advise the Supreme Commander on the staius and policies 
of the military government in Korea and the internal structure of Japan < avil military 
government”, and to recommend steps in. demilitarization of the Japanese government 
and the elimination of feudal and totalitarian practices " (Sec Fainsod, 293 294 ) 
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der this plan of occupation, the military government acts not directly t 
upon the Japanese populace but through the constituted Japanese gov- i 
ernment. The private Japanese citizen acts on the instructions of his ' 
own government. 

UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD DEFEATED 
AND OCCUPIED JAPAN 

While many of the day-to-day steps in the occupation of Japan have 
been determined by events in Japan and by personalities which domi- 
nate in the occupation forces, the American government regards the 
occupation forces as “theJnstruments of policy and not the determinants 
of policy,” 15 The official statement of this policy, September-22, 1945, 
cameln the form of instructions to General MacArthur, the Supreme 
Commander. 10 The ultimate objectives were stated to be: 

1. To insure that Japan will not again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security of the world. 

2. To bring about the eventual establishment of a peaceful and responsible 
governme nt. . . , Tire United States desires that this government should 
conform as closely as may be to principles of democratic self-government, 
but It is not the responsibility of the Allied Powers to impose upon Japan 
any form of government not supported by the freely expressed will of the 
people. 

Implementation of these objectives was to be secured by limiting Japan’s 
sovereignty to her main islands and a few outlying minor ones by com- 
plete demilitarization, by elimination of the militarists and encourage- 
ment of democratic associations, and by affording opportunity for the 
building of an economy adequate for peacetime requirements. 

The relationship that was to prevail between the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Nations and the Japanese government was to be 
one of employing the already constituted agencies, including the Em- 
peror, to the extent that this method satisfactorily furthered the objec- 
tives of the United States. The policy, however, was not to 

. . . commit the Supreme Commander to support the Emperor or any other 
Japanese governmental authority in opposition to evolutionary changes look- 
ing toward the attainment of United States objectives. Tbe policy is to use 
the existing form of government in Japan, not to support it. Changes in 
the form of government initiated by the Japanese people or government in 

13 Department of State Bulletin,' Sept. 23, 19-15, 427. 

w Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 23, 1945, 423-427. 
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the direction of modifying it* feudal and authoritarian tendencies are to be 
permitted and favored. 

The more notable political objectives of the occupation were declared 
to be 1) prompt disarmament, 2) suppression ol militaristic and ultra 
nationalistic organizations and the exclusion of their leaders from public 
office, 3) ebmination of doctrines of ultra nationalism and militarism 
from the educational system, 4) the arrest and trial of war criminals, 
5) establishment of religious freedom and the abolition of Shinto as a 
state-directed and supported religion, 6) abrogation of laws that dis- 
criminate on a ban* of race, nationality, religion, or political opinion^ 
and 7) the release of political pnsoners and reform of the police, legal, 
and judicial systems to guarantee individual liberties and civil rights. 

The economic objecuv cs of the occupation \v ere set forth as including 
1) destruction of the economic base of Japan s military strength, 2) re 
duaion of heavy industry to the minimum requirements of an economy 
for peace, 3) encouragement to “the development of organizations in 
labor, industry, and agriculture, organized on a democratic basil", 4) 
encouragement to policies “which permit a wide distribution of income 
and of the ownership of the means of production and trade", 5) dis- 
solution of the great family combines that have controlled Japanese in 
duitry and trade 6) prows on by Japan of goods and services needed 
by the occupying forces “to the extent that this can be effected without 
causing starvation, widespread disease and acute physical stress", 7) the 
development by Japanese authorities of programs that Will avoid acute 
economic distress, assure impartial distribution of available supplies, 
provide reparauons, and restore a reasonable peace time economy, 8) 
restoration of looted property , and 9) eventual resumption of normal 
international trade. 

THE EXECUTION OF POLICY 
During the first year of the occupation of Japan some notable progress 
was made m applying these policies There was indeed a veritable 
stream of directives from General MacAithur’s headquarters to the 
Japanese government Among the tangible accomplishments were 
the demobilization and disarmament of Japan, the arrest of many war 
Criminals and the beginnings of their trials, the release of political pris- 
oners and the abrogation of discriminatory political laws, and initial 
steps in revision of the educational system and toward the dissoluuoa 
of the Zaibatsu But by the end of 1947 it was still too early to appraise 
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with any certainty the theory on which the occupation was proceeding 
or the thoroughness with which the Japanese were doing their own 
house cleaning. 

INTERNATIONAL “CONTROL” OF JAPAN 

From the moment of Japan’s defeat it had been made clear that the 
United States would assume a predominant position in the occupation, 
Although this country gave assurance that it would consider the wishes oi 
the principal Allied powers, it was made emphatic that “in the event 
of any differences of opinion among them, the policies of the United 
States will govern .” 17 Nevertheless, the idea of a completely free hand 
for the United States in fashioning the new Japan did not meet with 
international favor. Since the control of Japan would have a direct 
bearing on larger questions concerning the Far East, it was to be ex- 
pected that China, Russia, Australia, Great Britain, and France would 
seek a voice in policies applied in Tokyo. Anticipating such demands, 
the United States government seized the initiative by inviting participa- 
tion, but the original American proposal for a purely advisory com- 
mittee representing the chief Allied powers was not received favorably. 
The problem was eventually resolved in December, 1945, when the 
foreign ministers of Great Britain, Russia, and the United States, aftei 
consultation with China, agreed upon the creation of a Far Eastern 
Commission and an Allied Council for Japan. The functions of the 
Commission, which meets in Washington, are to formulate policies, tc 
review on the request of any member any directive issued 'to the Su- 
preme Commander, and to consider other matters which may be re- 
ferred to it by agreement among the participating powers. Military 
operations and territorial adjustments are beyond the Commission’s pow- 
ers. After establishment of the Commission, it still remained the task ol 
the United States to issue the directives to the Supreme Commander, 
now, however, in accordance with the policy decisions of the Commis- 
sion. In theory at least, the Commission was a severe limitation on the 
freedom of the United States to formulate policies, but this did not mean 
that the United States had lost its predominant position, since American 
directives to General MacArthur continued to be issued in accord with 
American interpretation of policy decisions, and the Supreme Com- 
mander continued to apply the directives according to his own interpre- 
tation of them. The Allied , Council-in Toyko was designed to be a 
consultative and advisory body without power to act. Thus, beginning 

17 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 23, 1935, 424. 
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with 1946, the exclusive control of the United States was tempered by 
a degree of international cooperation. 18 

POSTWAR POLITICS IN JAPAN 
Among the fragments of evidence throwing some light on the na 
tional character of post war Japan arc those provided by the general 
election of April 12, 1946, and the rebirth of pohucal parties which ac 
compamed it This election was notable in many respects in absolute 
numbers more Japanese voted than in any previous election, women en 
joyed the franchise for the first time, of SO women candidates for the Diet 
nearly half were elected, the more than 2J00 candidates represented all 
shades of political opinion from ultra nationalists of the right to avowed 
Communists of the left, and finally, under the weight of the occupation 
control, the election was reasonably free from pressure and corruption. 
The Japanese voters leaned heavily toward conservative candidates of 
the traditional Japanese type This conservatism, however, was prob- 
ably less an express on of views on tangible political and economic issues 
— for today most Japanese appear to favor reform — than an effort to 
ding to a national institution, the Throne. To most Japanese voters, 
the conservativ c parties w ere the ones most likely to preserve the Throne, 
which most Japanese still reverence highly despite the Emperor’s post 
\vvar denial of his divinity 

THE REBIRTH OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES 

The most compelling fact in Japan s post war politics is that more 
than a year after surrender no new and fresh political leadership had 
appeared This was testimony to Japan s political immaturity in terms 
of the development of democratic thought. "Pohucal dirccuon in 
Japan still comes from above, not from below” 1 * None of Japans 
vpost war political parties, including the Communist Party, represent a 
(basically new force in Japanese politics, or an expression of the popular 
'will On ihc contrary these parues suggest a continuity in Japan* 
political life Certainly since any democratic development in Japan 
will not be unrelated to political panics, the origins of these new group- 
ings are likely to have a close bearing on Japan s pohucal future. 

Tn general, the new parues have revealed a dose resemblance to pre- 
war parti es and, in the main arc conunuauons and regroupings of them. 

“Werner Leri, Interna bonal Control of Japan.” fvEaxtn Surrey XV (1946) 299 
302 Texu of relevant documents in Occupation of Upon (Washington, D C, 1946) 
7 11 6773 

“Charles Nelson Sputkj, "Postwar Pohucal Parties in Japan” Pea fie Affairi XIX 
(1946) 25Z also Or o» if fcpaa (Washington, D 0,1946) 22. 
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The new parties like the old ones tend to be followings of individual 
leaders or groups of leaders. In reality, the pre-war parties, dissolved in 
1940, disappeared only in name. In most cases they continued to live in 
or hear the IRAA and its successor the Japan Political Association. 
When the war ended, many of die old party politicians stepped again 
into the political foreground; and their pre-war followings, somewhat 
^reshuffled by the war, gravitated again toward them. The principal 
post-war parties as they appeared in thejelecdon months of the spring 
of 1946 included the following: 

1. The Pr ogressive Party. This was principally a coalition of the pre- 
war 'MachidaTaction of the old Minseito and the Nakajima faction of 
the.old Seiyu!{ai . This group*' was responsible in 1945 for the conserva- 
tive reorganization of the IRAA which produced the Japan Political 
Association controlled by former members of the Minseito and the 
Seiyuiifli. It supported the peace movement leading to Japan’s sur- 
render. 

2. The Liberal Party. Drawn from the Kuhara faction of the old 
SeiyuT^Tarid ’from" the'center and right of the former Social Mass Party/ 
this party existed during the war as the Do!{ol{ai under the leadership of 
Ichiro Hatoyama, maintaining a mild rightist opposition to the IRAA. 
Neither the Liberal Party nor the Progressive Party is liberal or progres- 
sive. Both are coalitions of extremely conservative politicians and their 
followings. Their political thinking is nebulous apart from its insist- 
ence upon all ultra-conservative elements in Japanese life. Both parties 
support the emperor system, oppose Communism, and while irTa vague 
sort oLway they have advocated- democracy they have 'tended~tb'shun 
the'feforms that would lead in the direction of democracy; —Early- in 
1946’ most of the original Progressive Party leaders’and members were 
disqualified politically by General MacArthur because of their open sup- 
port of the IRAA. In similar manner, Hatoyama, the Liberal Party 
chief, was disqualified because of his previous nationalistic record. He 
was replaced by Shigeru Yoshida, who after much difficulty succeeded; 
in forming a Liberal-Progressive coalition ministry in May, 1946. The- 
April, 1946, elections gave the 'Liberals Y41 seats inthelower'Kouse and 
the Progressives, 92, the combination representing just half the total; 
seats in the house. 

3. The Social Democratic Party. This was the most unstable of all the 
pardes because of the diverse political elements that compose it. It is a 
conglomerate re-creation of the pre-war proletarian movement. It rep- 
resents a marriage of convenience of pre-war parties whose political- pur- 
poses have often been openly -hostile. Five principal pre-war pardes 
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contribute to the membership o£ this group 1) conservative anil center 
elements from the former Social Mass Party, 2) leftist elements dented 
from the former Labor Farmer Party (RoJo Nonun To), the Japan 
Proletarian Party {Nippon Mutun To), and the pre war left wing of tfte 
labor movement, 3) right w ing elements from the former Nippon Kokjtfi 
Sfijlyu To (Japan National-Socialist Party), the KoJol^ot (Imperial 
Way Society), and other old right wing groups. During 1946 this' 
heterogeneous socialist party, '’dominated by the right and center, de 
cidcd to uphold the emperor system, and rejected die popular front 
movement with the Communists 

4 Thejapaa Coauaugist Party ( Nippon Kyoson To) Organized 
in October, 1945, and certainly the newest and most radical force in 
Japanese politics the party is basically a revival of die pre war Commu- 
nist movement and party It has the most definite poluicafprogram of 
ill Japan's parties but, like the other parties, is roll colored more by the 
characteristics of its leaders dian by political principles. The leaders 
themselves, such men as Hyuichi Tohuda, Yoshio Shida, and Sanzo 
Nozaka (known during the war asSusuma Oka no), arc self-appointed 
politicians with personal followings. The party's activities have been 
characterized by rivalries among the party bosses, by public appeals to 
all discontented elements (the strategy of chaos), and by condemnation 
of the emperor system The party is as-yct no more an expression of the 
popular will than are the other patties, and at the close of 1946 it still 
remained a minority group 

5 Finally there is a multitude of lesser minority parties, niosdy right 
ist m complexion. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

Formally at least, Japanese politics is now an expression of a re- 
formed political philosophy expressed m a new constitution made public 
by Premier Shidehara before the resignation of his cabinet. This Con 
stitution, which had the approval of General MacArthur s headquarters 
and which was subsequendy ratified by the House of Representatives on 
August 24 1946 contrasts sharply with the authoritarian tone of its 
predecessor With the exception of the Constitution of the Philippic 
, Republic, n is the first wholly democratic charter to be acquired by an 

The new Constitution provides among other dungs 1) “that govern- 
ment is a sacred trust, the authority for which is derived from the peo- 
ple", 2) ‘ that no people is responsible to itself alopt but that laws of 
political morality axe universal and that obedience to such laws is m 
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cumbent upon all people who would' sustain their own sovereignty”; 
3) that “the^ Emperor shall be the symbol of the state, . . . deriving his 
position from the sovereign will of the people”; 4) that “the advice and 
-approval of the Cabinet shall be required for all acts of the Emperor in 
matters of State,” and “the Emperor shall perform only such state func- 
tions as are provided for in the Constitution”; 5) that “war, as a sov- 
ereign right of the nation, and the threat or use of force "ITforever re- 
nounced as a means of settling disputes with other nations”; 6) that “all 
of the people shall be respected as individuals and that the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness shall within the limits of the public 
welfare be the supreme consideration”; 7) that a bicameral legislature 
consisting of elected members representative of all the people “shall be 
the highest organ of state power”; 8) that the Cabinet shall be respon- 
sible rojdte Diet; 9) that the power to administer national finance shall 
be exercised as the Diet shall determine; and 10) that amendments to 
the Constitution shall be initiated by the Diet and require a concurring 
vote of two-thirds of all the members of each house before submission 
to ratification to the electorate. 

As an expression of democratic political philosophy and of a new na- 
tionalism dedicated to peace and not war, Japan’s new Constitution 
stands without rival, among the world’s great charters. Whether this 
Constitution will promote democracy within Japan and whether it will 
prove to be a true reflection of the political genius and the political as- 
pirations of the Japanese people, rather than an artificial importation of 
alien values, are questions which only the future can answer. It is per- 
haps well to remember in this connection that forty years of American 
occupation of the Philippines and a constitution based primarily on 
American political concepts have not as yet produced democracy in the 
Philippines. 20 

THE REFORM OF JAPANESE EDUCATION 

Inseparable from the reform of Japanese politics and government was 
the status of Japanese education. Because Japan’s centralized, bureau- 
cratic educational system was one of the principal foundation stones sup- 
porting the edifice of militarism and Shinto nationalism, and because 
the hope of a future democratic Japan lies in her scholars, teachers, and 
the generation of youth now in her schools, the reconstruction, of Japa- 

“On Japan’s first post-war Diet and the political parties, K. K. Kurihara, “Japan’s New 
Diet,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (19-56), ltS-lt8; and C. N. Spinks, “Postwar Political 
Parties in Japan,” Pacific Affairs, XIX (19-56), 250-259. Text o£ the revised Draft Con- 
stitution in Occupation of Japan (Washington, D. C., 19-16), 117-132. 
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ncse education is a primary responsibility of the occupation Policy re- 
specting reform in education has been of two kinds: 1) policies of nega- 
tion expressed in the directives of the Supreme Command ordering the 
eradication of militarism and nationalistic Shintoism from the schools, 2 ’ 
2) positive proposals to aid the Japanese themselves in setting up the 
conditions of a sound educational system within their culture. 

THE UNITED STATES EDUCATION MISSION TO JAPAN 
The groundwork for the second and positive phase of policy was laid 
by the investigations and recommendations of a United States Education 
Mission which visited Japan during March, 1916. Its recommenda- 
tions included proposals for* 1) decentralization, in order that leath- 
ers may develop professionally without regimentation, 2) development 
of a curriculum through co-operative action involving teachers, calling 
on their experience and releasing their creative talents; 3) the teaching 
of morals as an mtcrpcnctraung part of the varied activities of the demo- 
cratic school, 4) the rewriting of textbooks in geography and histor) to 
recognize mythology for what it is, 5) the encouragement of health 
programs and vocational education; 6) fundamental reform of the Japa 
nese language looking to the common use of some form of Romajt in 
wnung and “a more democratic form of the spoken language”, 7) an 
upward revision of compulsory education with provision for teacher 
training, for adult cducauon, and for expanding the facilities for higher 
education These changes, if and when they are applied, will constitute 
a fundamental revolution in the Japanese approach to national and inter- 
national life. 52 

THE ECONOMIC SETTLEMENT IN JAPAN 
One of the most significant phases of the economic reconstruction of 
Japan is the “program for the dissoluuon of the large industrial and 
banking combines [the Zatbatsu\ which have exercised control over a 
• great part of Japan’s trade and industry.’’ 23 The purpose behind this 
policy is to create a wider distribution of income and ownership and 
more vaned forms o£ economic activity and ownership which are 
deemed likely to strengthen the peaceful disposiuon of the Japanese 

“On some of the problems involved in the eradication of political Shinto, Datnd C, 
Holiom, "S fun to u, the Postwar World,- Far Eastern Surrey XIV (1945), 29 33 
** Department of State, Report of the United lutes Education Mission to Japan (Wash 
mgton, D C-, 1946 Department of State Publication 2579, Far Eastern Senes 11) 

** “U S Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan," Department of State Bulletin Septan 
ber 23, 1945, 423-427 
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people and to make it difficult to command or direct economic activity- 
in support of military ends.” The expressed object was “psychologi- 
cal and institutional demilitarization.” A secondary effect will be to 
weaken materially the competitive power of Japanese industry when it 
is readmitted to world markets. The business reorganization thus does 
not rest primarily on a basis of the personal war guilt of Japan’s big busi- 
ness leaders. Indeed, the responsibility of the Zaibatsu for Japanese ag- 
gression “is primarily institutional rather than personal.” 21 Instead, 
the implications of the reorganization are to be seen as political as well 
as economic. The Zaibatsu system encouraged the perpetuation of 
“semi-feudal relations between die employer and employee, held down 
wages, and blocked the development of labor unions.” It also dis- 
couraged independent business ventures and “retarded the rise of a Japa- 
nese middle class.” This situation was one of the reasons explaining 
the lack of a free base for independence in Japanese politics. 25 ' 

The following measures taken immediately after the surrender con- 
stituted the first step in reducing indirectly Zaibatsu power : the seizure 
of Japan’s overseas assets, the seizure of properties within Japan for rep- 
arations, and the levy of special taxes in the fall of 19-16. Under these 
pressures and in anticipation of others to come, some of the large com- 
bines submitted a voluntary dissolution plan, known as the Yasuda Plan, 
which with revisions was given provisional approval by the Supreme 
Commander. However, if the Zaibatsu are to be destroyed as the 
wielders of great economic power, the Yasuda Plan must be regarded 
merely as a first step; for it “is obviously insufficient to destroy the power 
of the great Japanese combines.” 20 

THE TRIAL OF JAPAN’S MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS 

In the Philippines early in 1946 a number ,of Japan’s military leaders 
were tried for war crimes committed in the Islands, were sentenced to 
death, and executed. Among these were Lieut. General Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, and Lieut. General Masaharu Homrtta, the conqueror of 

24 Corwin D. Edwards, “The Dissolution of the Japanese Combines, 1 ’ Pacific Affairs, 
XIX (19-56), 227-228. 

“At the close of the war the Zaibatsu consisted of three major groups: 1) the tradi- 
tional big families, the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda; 2) lesser combines 
which had become important before the war, Nomura, Riken, Okura, Nippon Nitroge- 
nous Fertilizer, and Oji Paper; 3) combines created primarily hy the war and the colonial 
adventures which immediately preceded it, Nakajima Aircraft, Nissan, etc. 

“Edwards, “The Dissolution of the Japanese Combines,” 227-230; and Report of the 
Mission on Japanese Combines, Part I (Washington, D. C., Department of State, Publica- 
tion 2628, Far Eastern Series 14). 
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Corregidor who ordered the Bataan “death march.” Other trials were 
held m Shanghai; nevertheless, the most important o£ all were those in- 
volving Japan’s major planners of war which opened in Tohjo. 

The Tokyo tnals of principal war criminals were instituted pursuant 
to the Potsdam Declaration of July 20, 1945, and ihe Instrument of Sur- 
render of September 2, 1945, and were conducted under the terms of the 
Charter of the International Military Tribunal for the Far East, ap- 
proved by the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers on January 
19, 1946, with amendments of April 26. In the indictment, Japan’s 
“major war criminals" were charged with: 1) crimes against peace, 2) 
murder, and 3) conventional war crimes and crimes against humanity- 
The specific purpose of the tnals as expressed by Joseph B. Keenan, 
Chief of Counsel, in the opening statement of the prosecution was to 
confirm the already recognized rule that such individuals of a nauon 
who, either in official positions or otherwise, plan aggressive warfare, 
espeaall) in contravention of sound treaties, assurances, and agreements 
of their nations to the contrary, are common {dons and deserve and will 
receive the punishment of ages meted out in every land to murderers, 
brigands, pirates, and plunderers. 51 

** Documents, including the cjxtnng -.lateroent ot ihe piosccuuon, the tinner A* 
International Military Tribunal, and the indictment, art in TnJ of Ufaneie Wtr ConiaM 
(Washing inn, D G, 1946 Department of Suit, Publication 261 3, Far Eastern Sene* 12) 
The participating nations include the Untied States, China, Great Britain Soviet Russia, 
Australia, Canada, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, India, and the Philippine*. 

The criminal, militarism: clique charged with dominating and directing the internal 
and foreign policies o£ Japan includes Sadao Araki, Keoji Doihara, Kiogoro Hashimoto, 
Shunroku Hats, Kuchifo Hirasuma Kola Ruota, NaoVi Hoshino, Scishiro Itagakl, Oki 
non kaya, Koichi Kvio Heitaro Kimura, Kumalu koiso, l wane Matsu*. Yoyikft Mat 
luoka, Juo Mica m i Alma Muto, Clsarm Nagano, Takas unu Ota, Shumei Okawa, Hiroshi 
Othima, Kcdtjo Sato, Mamoru Shigcmsisu, Shigetaro Shunada, Toshio Sbiraton, Tench* 
Suzuki, Shigenon Togo, Hidcki Tojo Yoshijira Umeru. 

The juridical basis of the Nurnberg War Comet Trial and of the corresponding trial m 
Tokyo hai been warmly defended and vigorously attacked by outs landing American fc£*f 
authorities. The ablest defense of the tnals has been given by Henry L, Sumsofl, "The 
Nuremberg Trial Landmark in Law," Foreign AQaai, XXV (1947), 179 189 The 
essence of the Samson argument follows 

"International law is not a body of authoritative codes or statutes it is the gradual ex 
press ion, case by case, of the moral judgments of the civilized world As such it corre- 
sponds precisely to the common law of Anglo-Saxon tradiuon 
“It u clear that until quite recently apy legal judgment against a war maker would 
have been absurd. Throughout ihe centuries the choice between war and peace te- 
muntA cmrrtiy in fot hernia cf. varli Ktvnogn state anh aatner foe 'jaw a or foe orhncoj 
co n s cien ce of humanity ventured to deny that right. For the loser in a war, punish- 
ment was certain. But this was not a matter of law, it was simply a matter of count " 
Poliowing World War I, effort* to outlaw war reached "their climax in the Kellogg 
Brand Pact of 1928, in whuh 63 nations, including Germany [and Japan], repounced 
aggressive waxfire. During that period the whole world was one, (but) we lacked the 
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KOREA: INDEPENDENCE “IN DUE COURSE” 

When Japan surrendered, her principal colony, Korea, was promptly 
divided, pursuant to a military decision reached at Potsdam, into two 
zones separated from each other by the 38th parallel! The division was 
forpurpo'ses of the military occupation. American forces under Lieut. 
General John R. Hodge took possession of the southern zone and Soviet 


courage to enforce the authoritative decision. . . . We did not reach the second half 
of the question; What will you do to an aggressor when you catch him? That answer 
escaped us for it implied a duty to catch the criminal, and such a chase meant war. . . 

“What has been done at Nuremberg ... is a new judicial process but it is not ex post 
facto law. It is the enforcement of a moral judgment which dates back a generation. It 
is a growth in the application of law that any student of our common law should recognize 
as natural and proper, for it is just in this manner that the common law grew up. All 
case law grows by new decisions, and where those decisions match the conscience of the 
community, they are law as truly as die law of murder. . . 

A test of the validity of the Stimson theory would only come as the nations by their 
actions give convincing proof that they are behaving in conformity with that “conscience 
of the community” assumed to be the basis of the war trials. 

For an able attack on the theory of the trials see Nathan April, “An Inquiry into the 
Juridical Basis for die Nuernberg War Crimes Trial,” Minnesota Lain Review, XXX 
( 19 - 16 ); 313 - 331 . 

“We are thus forced to the conclusion. that the IMT [The Internadonal Military Tri- 
bunal] has no legitimacy. ... It was not constituted under the law of the several na- 
tions whom it purports to represent.” 

“By whose commission do the members of the IMT sit? . . . The appointment of Mr. 
Biddle and his alternate was the private act of an individual who happened at the 'time 
tp be President of the United States." 

“Does the indictment charge a juridically cognizable offense? . . . Unless the mean- 
ing of the word ‘law’ is to be expanded so as to embrace every postulated consensus of 
moral and sociological judgment, so that ’law’ comes to mean whatever people in general 
are supposed to believe is right, there can be no pretense that there is or ever was any ‘law’ 
prohibiting the waging of wars of conquest." 

Alluding to the concept that the Pact of Pari/ is supposed to have “oudawed” wars of 
aggression, April points out that: “By a process of unique ratiocination this Pact or Con- 
tract has been transformed into a ‘law’; a process which for some reason had never been 
applied to die scores of treaties of international friendship and alliance that had preceded 
it in world history. . . . No verbiage, however mellifluous, can serve to transmute an 
agreement into a ‘law’; — there may be a law which provides a remedy for the breach of 
an agreement, but the law is not the agreement nor is it generated by it. Prior to the 
Pact of Paris, the observance of international treaties rested upon the honor of those who 
were parties therc-to and upon a decent respect for their military potential — and upon 
nothing else. The Pact of Paris did not change the situation one iota. . , . There isn’t 
the remotest suggestion in the Kellogg-Briand Pact that a breach of it would constitute a 
‘crime.’ " 

“Because we have no World-State there can be no world law; and because there is 
no world law, there can be no world crime. An act which is not a crime is not justiciable 
before a judicial tribunal.” 

“But, because an act is not justiciable, it does not follow that it must be tolerated regard- 
less of its moral infamy.” The recourse here lies in direct political action to Which the 
perpetrators of infamy are amenable. 
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forces occupied the north The situation in Korea was already chaotic, 
if not desperate, when the occupation took place m August and Septem 
ber, 1945. japan’s monopolistic control of the economy was on the 
point of collapse A debased currency had led to an uncontrolled in 
Ration, and the arbitrary division of the country by the victors into two 
zones, on grounds of political expediency and lack of an acceptable al 
ternative, provided from the beginning a thoroughly artificial approach 
to achieving the declared purposes of the victors, namely, laying the 
foundations for an independent nation * g 
Moreover, the got ernment of the United States appears to have been 
inadequately prepared for the task of occupying and governing Korea, 
a task which had been long foreseen, and the peculiar difficulties of 
w hich were no secret “No arrangements were made to tram American 
military government officers for the specific purpose of occupying Ko- 
rea,’ 29 and General Hodge 1 landed in Korea with only a draft direc- 
tive, which did not include specific recommendations as to immediate 
steps to be taken in political and economic matters.” 50 This unfortu 
nate situation was aggravated by one of the first orders of the American 
I Command to the effect that Japanese administrators would be retained 
; temporarily in office though without the power of independent action 
This order aroused bitter Korean resentment and diminished materially 
Korean faith in the immediate and the ultimate purposes of the United 
States This loss of prestige was not fully regained as the American 


**Fot an analysis of the social and economic differences in the two zones and their 
bearing on political problems see Andrew J Gra)danzcv, Korea Divided," Far Eastern 
Survey XIV (1945), 281 283 At the time of the occupation, the division of Korea 
into two zones was more involved with social than with economic dangers. In 1915 a 
survey of the available statistics indicated that in the Russian zone the social relations 
in the villages are less strained than in the south prosperous middle sized farms are more 
numerous and there arc still available some unculm ated but cuius able lands. Indus- 
trial plants were almost all in Japanese hands and by now [October, 1915] liere is no 
doubt that the question of Japanese ownership there does not even ante. . As to the 
American zone, it has more than its proper share o{ 1) rich and conservative landlords 
who will leave excellent impressions on the forces of occupation- — the American ofticials 
will understand their desire for social peace and stability, 2) a mulutude of lawyers (since 
the capital is in the American zone of occupation), well to-do persons, and old aristocracy, 
3) a substantial number of the Japanese who were businessmen and were not in the gov 
ernment, and who would aslc for and may receive protection of their legitimate right*, 
especially of their private property, 4) a substantial number of unemployed or partially 
employed artisans catering to the refined tastes of the upper groups, 5) poverty stricken 
fanning population previously voiceless and’ poorly organized, and 6) under paid and 
dissatisfied workers in private enterprises CraiJanzcv, iiid 

** Merle Fainsod, Military Government and the Occupation of Japan," Japan S Prospect 
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Survey XV (19«). 
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Command, on orders from the Supreme Commander, hastened to undo 
the damage by removing as rapidly as possible the Japanese adminis- 
trators. 31 

KOREAN POLITICS AT THE MOMENT OF SURRENDER 

Although Japanese rule in Korea had contributed much of a purely 
material character, such as the development of transportation, industry, 

' and reforestation, it had left a legacy of economic exploitation, political 
and social oppression, and decay of the native culture. Korean national 
aspirations, however, had continued to live through an underground 
movement which the Japanese were never able to suppress completely. 3 " 
Between August 14, when Japan surrendered, and September 8, when 
the American occupation forces landed, the Japanese governor-general, 
fearful of Korean violence, appealed to a Korean independence leader, 
Yo Unhyong (Lyuh Woon Hyung), long a political prisoner, to re- 
strain his countrymen in the hour of their new freedom. Yo Unhyong 
and his associates did appeal for moderation, organized committees to 
promote order, and convened a congress which on September 6 , two 
days before the American landing, established the so-called People's Re- 
public, which expected to work with the occupation forces and to re- 
ceive some degree of recognition from them. In this the “Republic” 
was disappointed, for the American Command, limited by the terms of 
its directive, was concerned primarily with the military task of accepting 
the Japanese surrender, whereas the real tasks in Korea were political 
and economic. In contrast with the American expedient of dealing at 
first through Japanese administrators, the Russians, who had invaded' 
northeastern Korea before the end of hostilities, were reported to have! 
' imprisoned whatever Japanese administrators they caught and then to 
have worked with Korean “People’s Committees.” Against these con-- 
trastingjjeginnings, the 38th parallel soon became equivalent to a closed 1 
international boundary across which Americans and Russians viewed 
each other with increasing suspicion while Koreans grew more im- 
patient for their independence and the “new freedom.” 

THE MOSCOW AGREEMENT ON TRUSTEESHIP 

In December, 1945, the three great powers (Great Britain, Russia, and 1 
the United States) decided to place Korea under a four-power trustee- ! 
ship for a period of up to five years. The agreement provided that dre 

31 Head of the Japanese administration at the time of the surrender was Governor- 
- General Nobuyuld Abe, who had previously been president of the 1RAA in Japan. 

“Andrew J. Grajdanzev, i Modern Korea (New York, I9-H). 
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American and the Soviet Commands m Korea form a Joint Soviet 
American Commission to assist in the establishment of a provisional 
democratic Korean gov ernment This decision proved most unpopular 
jn Korea, but what was of even greater consequence was that deep and 
genuine differences soon dev eloped between the Americans and the Rus- 
sians on the Joint Commission and brought a complete breakdow n of 
negotiations on May 8, 1946 Korea in the view of many Koreans had 
become a victim of Soviet American dissension,” and as a result was 
gaining neither freedom nor independence.” u 

Specifically, the breakdown m the negotiations of the Joint Commis- 
sion developed hom the question of which Koreans should be consulted 
in setting up the interim provisional government for Korea, The 
United States, in line with ns basic and overbad policy, took the ground 
that all Koreans should be consulted The Russians held that consulta- 
tion should be denied those Koreans who had criticized the Moscow 
agreement on trusteeship In the abstract, the American position was 
unimpeachable 

It is not the purpose of the American delegauon Juid the official Amencan 
announcement! to defend any school of political thought or to permit oh- 
strucuon to the fulfilment of the Moscow decision Nor is the American 
delegation defending the views of ihose who believe trusteeship might an 
duly delay the Koreans independence, However, it will not and cannot 
agree to any action b> the Joint Commission that would deny to over a 
hundred Korean dcmocrauc parties and social orgamzauons the right guar- 
anteed by the Moscow decision to participate in the formation of their own 
government, simply because they have expressed honesdy and openly their 
preference for immediate independence rather than for a trusteeship 

Although the Russians did not make a similarly dear statement, their 
position did not appear to rest equivocally on the principle that any Ko- 
rean oppoung the Allies and the Moscow agreement should on that 
account forfeit all nght of political activity during the trusteeship The 
Russian objections were apparently aimed at specific Korean leaders 
whom the Russians regarded as avowed political enemies, to these the 
Russians showed no disposition to open the political field The position 
of these Korean political leaders and the Russian attitude toward them 
will be made clearer by an account of the development of Korea’s post- 
war poliucal parties. 

“A finer of Vongieuni, Kun, appuluig to the Lolled Nauosu, appear* in TAc Vvut ul 
l>arrJ Bl (1 JM6) October 2 i 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN POST-WAR KOREA 

. From the beginning of the Korean occupation, one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks faced by the American Command was the building of a 
workable relationship with the multitude of Korean political parties, 
associations, and societies which promptly sprang into being. Some of 
these parties dated back to tire independence movement of 1919. Some 
were mushroom growths, the opportunistic creations of Japan’s defeat 
and Korea’s “liberation." In other cases the leaders of. political inde- 
pendence and their “governments” were in exile, and had not yet 
reached Korea. The task of the American Command was the more \ 
difficult because American policy required that the Command be im- 
partial among all native groups and encourage political freedom of ex- 
pression and because a vicious rivalry had persisted among Korean fac- 
tions, particularly within the Korean independence movement abroad. 
In the American zone, after the occupation was underway, the politics 
of independence was soon dominated by two of these rival factions: 1) 
“the People’s Republic,” dominated by left-wing elements, including 
Socialists' and Communists; and 2) the “Korean Provisional Govern- 
ment,” composed principally of conservatives. 31 

THE KOREAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

It has already been noted that the People’s Republic, organized by Yo 
Unhyong prior to the American occupation, had aspired to recognition 
by the American. Command. However, a rival group, the Korean Pro- 
visional Government, which had maintained a shadowy existence in 
China since the independence movement of 1919, also aspired to national ■ 
leadership and recognition. On October 20, 1945, Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
for many years an exile and the representative in Washington of the 
Provisional Government, reached Seoul. To many Korean patriots 
Rhee had become almost a legendary figure; but, far from proving to 
be an instrument for welding together Korea’s political groups, Rhee 
“turned out to be a sentimental old man .with uninhibited animosity 

31 The principal political parties behind these so-called governments may be listed as 
follows: the New People’s Party ( Sinmtn-dang ) and the Communist Party ( Kongsan - 
dang) supported the Republic; the conservative Nationalist Party (Kungmin-dang ) , com- 
posed largely of professional men; and die ultra-conservative Democratic Party {Minju- 
dang ), which included persons of wealth, many of whom collaborated notoriously with the 
Japanese, and supported the Provisional Government. All these parties favored na- 
tionalization of industry. The real issue with them was “not that of public versus private 
industry but rather a question as to what group is to get into power and to administer 
public industries." McCune, “Occupation Politics in Korea,” 35. 
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toward the Soviet Union and the [Korean] leftists ” A month later, in 
November, 1945, Rhcc was joined by Kim Ku, the president of the 
Provisional Government, now returned from exile m China Like 
Rhee, Kim Ku failed to vnn over the leaders of the People’s Republic, 
which continued to gam in strength until it enjoyed "far more popular 
support than any other single political group " s * 

In this arena of native political factionalism, American policy con- 
tinued to be based on the abstract democratic principle of giving the 
Korean people an absolutely free choice in the selection of their interim 
government under the trusteeship In practice, however, if the over 
whelming weight of reports from Korea could be believed, the policy 
of attempting to maintain neutrality had failed, with the result that the i 
American occupation authorities more and mure appeared to be m sup- 
port of the conservative minority Moreover, the words and behavior 
of byngman Rhee and Kim Ku influenced the attitude of Russia and 
helped to bring the negotiations of the Joint Commission to an unUmely 
j end- Realists m politics, the Russians refused to be tolerant of men 
' who were not only openly anti Russian but who hoped in addition to 
l have American support in Korea against the Russians.** 

By midsummer of 1947, freedom and independence for Korea were 
yet to be achieved Histone Smo-Iapanese and later Russo-Japanese 
rivalry id Korea had given place to Russo-American rivalry 

“Gordon Walker ui T/, t Christian Science \fotuior January J, 1916, quoted by 
McCuoc Occupation Politics in Korea 36 
“Noic ibc analysis by Raymond Swing in The Voice of Korea III (1916), May, 22 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 

F OUR centuries ago adventurous navigators and empire-builders 
seeking a new and more profitable way to put spices on the dinner 
tables of Europe founded their first trading posts on the shores of South- 
east Asia. From these beginnings there grew in time European colonial 
empires of great size and wealth comprising the lands known today as 
Netherlands India, the Philippines, Malaya, Indo-China, and Burma. 
With the single exception of Siam (Thailand), these, the principal lands 
of what is commonly called Southeast Asia, became the colonial pos- 
sessions of great European powers . 1 For some three centuries or more, 
that is until late in the nineteenth century, the importance of the gen- 
eral area of Southeast Asia rested primarily on the spice trade, on coffee, 
and tobacco. In those days, the meat and fish which Europeans ate in 
winter had been preserved without benefit of refrigeration by salting 
them away in the fall. When later they were brought to the dinner 
table, the richly aged taste which had been acquired meanwhile was 
softened by heavy doses of spices : pepper, mustard, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
and cloves. Spices therefore commanded a price for which men would 
risk their, fortunes and their lives in the building of empires. Control 
of the spice trade was a major avenue to wealth and power for men and 
for nations. Since most spices came from the East Indies, as they do 
even today, Southeast Asia acquired immense political as well as eco- 
nomic importance. In more recent years, that is, since the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, the spice trade has declined in relative im- 
portance, but this has not decreased the significance of Southeast Asia, 

1 The character of the early colonial settlements in Southeast Asia was pre-eminently 
commercial rather than political. For example, after two centuries of occupation, the 
Dutch residents in Java still looked upon themselves as merchants staying abroad for the 
purposes of trade. While on occasion they used their constabulary to subdue unruly native 
peoples in the neighborhood of the commercial settlements, the Dutch trader remained a 
merchant rather than a colonizer. In general, too, the Portuguese and British settlements 
in Southeast Asia were for long merely outposts of their Indian settlements. Thus it 
should be noted that nowhere in Southeast Asia did Europeans go with the conscious or 
deliberate purpose of building empires, though in the long run that was what they eventu- 
ally did. 
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which in contemporary times has become a source of the world s rubber 
tin oil sugar and many other products. This fact in part explains why 
colonial control of Southeast As a in one form or another was an issue 
J jo World War II One of Japans chief objectives was to break the 
colonial bonds between Europe and America and Southeast Asia and 
under the guise of bring ng freedom to this area to incorporate it into 
the Japanese sphere known as Greater East Asia. Even before this 
colonial struggle came to a ens s m World War II other coot! cting 
forces of great moment were stirnng among the native peoples of South 
east Asia Principal among these was the appearance of nationalistic 
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movements rebelling against colonial control These movements were 
further complicated by economic and social class struggles revealing 
themselves politically in communistic risings. Revolts against colonial 
ism and oppressive social conditions were scattered and rarely involved 
large numbers, but they were vitalized and unified by the opporcumoes 
for organization and propaganda afforded by World War II As one 
Western colonial regime after another fell before the onslaught of Japa 
nese arms, so the presage of Western the white mans civilization 
suffered in the eyes of As atic peoples and stirred their latent often 
vague resentment against aben control Thus, as Southeast Asia 
emerged from the world conflict, us social, econom c, and political pat 
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terns were in flux and revealed a far more widespread discontent than 
had been known to exist. The problems represented by this demand 
for self-rule on the part of large numbers with little previous experience 
were not likely to yield to simple or easy solutions. Some of the his- 
torical aspects which lie behind this confused picture will be suggested 
briefly in the pages that follow. 

COLONIAL STATUS: NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

The colonial empires of Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands in the 
East Indies were founded in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but it was not until the nineteenth century that the colonial pattern of 
Southeast Asia as it has come to be known in the twentieth century was 
fully achieved and matured as a result of the French acquisition of 
Indo-China, the spread of Dutch rule over more distant parts of the 
archipelago, and by the advent of British rule in the Malay States and 
in Burma. 

THE PORTUGUESE AND THE DUTCH 

The Portuguese in the spice trade first established themselves at 
Malacca in 1511, but in 1522 set up a trading post at Ternate in the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands. At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch drove the Portuguese from Amboyna, also in the 
Moluccas, and to secure further this newly won position in the Spice 
Islands, set up a protective base in Java far to the west, annexed ad- 
jacent territory, supported native buffer states, and thus from beginnings 
as merchant adventurers, “dependent on the favour of native rulers for 
their trade,” emerged in time as merchant princes wielding supreme 
political power in the archipelago. 2 All this was the work of the Dutch 
East India Company, which continued as the sole arm of Dutch au- 
thority in the Islands until the Company was abolished in 1800. Fol- 
lowing years of uncertainty and confusion in Dutch policy incident to 
the Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath (1800-1830), the Dutch gov- 
ernment experimented for a time with the so-called Culture System 
(1830-1850), the theory of which was that taxes would be paid in prod- 
uce rather than in money and that the economy should rest on the 
intensive development of export crops. This system built up the agri- 
cultural production of Java, and in Europe restored the commercial 
prosperity of the Netherlands, but the administrative policy by which 

3 In the eastern, half of Timor, Portugal suli retains a remnant of her once lucrative com- 
mercial empire in the Indies. ' ' 
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it wa* enforced, though establishing order, was arbitrary and did vio- 
lence to native cultural patterns. From 1850 to 1870, Netherlands India 
passed through a further period of transition to a regime of economic 
liberalism which latter remained the prevailing policy until the end of 
the century Essentially this was a shift from a mercantile system to 
one of private exploitation As m the case of the Culture System, the 
initial years of free enterprise brought seemingly great prosperity 
Plantation agriculture expanded rapidly, but this W3S a result of corpo- 
rate not individual, enterprise, and was potenually at the expense of 
the natives and of manufacturers m the Netherlands whose goods could 
not be sold to natives who had nothing with which to buy In a word, 
the period of liberalism was one in which Europeans and Chinese m the 
Islands increased in numbers and wealth, whereas the natives faced a 
deteriorating economic status and a disorganized social life.* After 
1900 Dutch policy, while continuing to stress the liberal tradition, recog 
nized the need for state intervenuon. The purpose, how ever, was often 
to sumulatc material wealth rather than to foster human welfare among 
the nauves. Even when paternalistic measures were planned the atu 
tude was one of discovering what could be done for the Javanese rather 
than one of finding what the Javanese could do for themselves 4 

GOVERNMENT IN NETHERLANDS INDIA , ^ 

Government in the Indies is a product of long historical development 
in which a European power gradually assumed control over Asiatic « 
peoples m widely scattered islands of the far eastern tropics. The uadi 
Uonal European attitude was that these were alien, heathen, and bach 
ward peoples The business of ruling over them was the white mans 
burden This general philosophy, applied in all the lands of Southeast 
Asia, does not imply that the colonial gov ernments maintained there by 
the United States, France, Britain, and Holland have all been the same. 
On the contrary, there have been marked diflerences in the application 
of colonial policies. 

Netherlands India has always been divided into two areas for pur 
poses of government and administration The first and more important 
area was composed of the islands of Java and Madura with their dense 
populauon and highly developed economy of native agriculture. The 
second was the Outer Territories or Outer Provinces^ including all the 
remaining islands with their sparse population and their uneven cul 

Politically the native gamed in protection against extortions by their native rtilci 3 - 

4 Among the best accounts is I S Furmvall \rlherla»4t /odd (New York 1944) for 
the historical survey sea chs 1 yin. 
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tural development . 5 In this connection it should be noted that “while 
the Dutch have been in the East Indies for over three centuries, their 
control over much of the area was only nominal until recent years. 
Outside of Java, only Amboyna, the Minahasa [northern Celebes], and 
a few other small areas were subject to Dutch administrative penetra- 
tion.” Most of the Outer Territories were brought under effective ad- 
ministrative control only at the turn of the twentieth century. More- 
over the receptivity of the native peoples to alien and Western cultural 
influences has varied greatly. In general, resistance has been greatest j 
in Java with its dense population, Moslem religion, and generally higher! 
civilization than that possessed by the Outer Territories . 0 

Whereas during the first years of the twentieth century under the 
theory of state intervention the Indies were closely regulated by the 
government in Holland, later years witnessed the growth of greater 
autonomy for die colonial administration, though, of course, subject to 
Holland’s ultimate control. This administration was more cautious 
than either of the neighboring colonial regimes (the British in Burma, 
the Americans in the Philippines) toward questions of self-government 
and education. Dutch administration continued to be strongly pa-, 
ternalistic, insisting that it “and not the Indonesians shall judge how t 
fast the political advance shall be.” T 

The educational policy of the Dutch colonial administration has also 


" Not all the culture in the Outer Territories can be described as backward. This is to 
be noted in the case of some of the peoples of Sumatra and the Celebes. Minangkabau 
architecture, Bugi seamanship, etc., are cases in point. The student should not mistake 
lack of modern technical equipment for cultural inferiority. 

“For an excellent discussion of Dutch colonial policy see Amry Vandcnbosch, The 
. Dutch East ladies (Berkeley, 1942), 51-73. The best brief account of government is 
Lennox A. Mills, “The Governments of Southeast Asia,” in Government and Nationalism 
in Southeast Asia (New York, 1942), 97-106. Note also Raymond Kennedy, The Age- 
less Indies (New York, 1942), 114-125. The contrast in problems of government between 
Java-Madura and the Outer Territories is suggested by population figures. Total popula- 
tion of Netherlands India, 1930, was 60,700,000; of Java-Madura, 41,719,000. Total 
estimated population of Netherlands India, 1940, was 70,000,000. The overwhelming 
population is native (Indonesian, speaking the Malay language), 59,143,000; Chinese num- 
ber about 1,233,000; other foreign Asiatics, mostly Arabs, 111,000; Europeans and Eur- 
asians or Indo-Europeans, 242,000. The greater Javanese resistance to Western cultural 
influence must be measured against the fact that they have been exposed to more of it. 

’Mills, “The Governments of Southeast Asia,” 4. Ir should be remembered that the 
situation in respect to the Volksraad was not unique in Southeast Asia. In the last 
analysis die Philippine legislature, to note a comparison, could not control the Governor- 
General. As a matter of face the United States government had three successive checks 
on the Philippine legislature: 1) the veto power of the Governor-General, 2) the veto 
power of the President, and 3) the veto power of the United States Congress. In either 
colonial area the essential question was apt to be the extent to which these powers were 
used. 
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been an integral part of the colonial philosophy applied in the Indies. 
In the Philippines it was the American theory that an ever-expanding 
system of schools would provide democradc training for the masses. 
Dutch educational policy, in contrast, has been aimed at giving the na- 
tive greater skill in his traditional calling of agriculture, a Dutch edu- 
cation being reserved for a few potential native leaders and for minor 
official posts in government. The policy, though thoroughly justified in 
the Dutch view, has not been popular, for many an Indonesian, like the 
Burmese; and die Filipinos, would prefer a literary education leading to 
the sedentary pursuits of government official or lawyer. The Dutch 
have defended their system by saying that freedom of educational choice 
would mean dislocation and loss to the economic and social structure, 
and the creation of an idle intellectual proletariat. On the other hand, 
although Dutch policy has not encouraged the Western concept of 
democratic education, it has been much concerned with improving the 
native standard of living. Emphasis has been placed on the importance 
of economic literacy for the farmer, whereby he might protect himself 
from the moneylender, and on the importance of rural credit, health, 
irrigation, communications, and protection of native land rights. 8 

World War II brought major changes in the enunciation of Dutch 
policy. Impelled by discontent in the Indies, by Japan’s invasion, and 
the collapse of Dutch authority, the helpless Netherlands government i 
already in exile in Europe issued a new declaration of policy for the | 
empire which was to be reorganized in four great divisions (the Nether- 
lands, Surinam, Curasao, and Indonesia), each part completely autono- 
mous in internal affairs, but in empire affairs bound by ties of mutual 
responsibility. This declaration was not taken at face value by In- 
donesian nationalists, who, as the war came to an end in 1945, estab- 
lished the independent Indonesian Republic just as British troops were 
opening the way for the restoration of Dutch authority. The strength 1 
of the nationalist movement, however, was apparently sufficient to pre- 
vent a return to the pre-war status quo, for in February, 1946, the policy 
of dominion partnership was reaffirmed by the Netherlands government 
and expanded somewhat vaguely to include the possibility of eventual 
self-rule for Indonesia. 9 

“Mills, “The Governments of Southeast Asia,’’ 44-45. Even this limited agricultural 
education was far from being universal among the natives. 

s The plan for a quadripartite kingdom is discussed by Raymond Kennedy, “Dutch Elan 
for the Indies,’’ Far Eastern Survey , XV (1946), 97-102. No definitive judgments can 
as yet be given on 1) the real strength of the Indonesian nationalist movement, or 2) on 
the conviction held by many Dutchmen that the British instead of using their power to 
restore Dutch authority have employed it to favor the Indonesians. 
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NATIONALISM IN NETHERLANDS INDIA ’ 

The nationalistic movement in Netherlands India is a development 
of the twentieth century, and, until the close of World War H, when 
Indonesian nationalists forcibly resisted the return of Dutch authority, 
the movement had attracted relatively little attenuon among Western 
peoples. Nevertheless, as in the Philippines, nationalism m varying 
forms and degrees has become a force to be reckoned with not only in 
Indonesia but also in all colonial areas of Southeast Asia — m French 
Indo-Chtna, and in British Burma and Malaya. However, in the dis- 
cussion of nationalism which follows, it should be remembered that the 
movement has never embraced the Indies as a whole but flourished 
rather in urban centers, such as Java, where Western influence was in 
tense 10 Moreover, nationalism m the Indies cannot be evaluated sim- 
ply in terms of the history of nationalism in Europe or the Americas. 
This i% because nationalism in Asia, a product, to be sure, of westerniza- 
tion, is developing nevertheless in an Oriental setting of very uneven 
cultural levels where philosophical values as to what is good are derived 
from the traditional Eastern philosophies of poliucs and religion, be they 
Confucian, Buddhist, Hindu, or Moslem. It would thus be a mistake 
to assume that nationalism in Asia will or should take on precisely the 
forms that have been associated with xt xn the West. 11 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 
In a formal sense the nationalist movement originated in 1903 when_ 
the first native political society was formed in Java The advent of 
Western industry had hastened the process by which many a nauve 
communal village farmer had become an agricultural or factory *'coohe 
Thereby the economic and political gulf between the alien populace 

“Note in particular ike essay by Rupert Emerson Introduction," in Government en4 
\elionahsm i» Southeast Ana (New York. 1942) 3 33 
M In point of origins, the fabric of the so-calied 'nauonalubc’’ movement includes a 
number of urandi 1) the discontent of exploited workers in the sweated industries oper 
atet) by both natives and Cbitjese 2) tie d xontent of prolcuioaal men, students, *“d 
workers who have come somehow in contact w uh Western thought 3) the native cultural 
revival usually 1 nked with the sdf interest of cultural institutions of s trad tional k ttd 
that have difficulty in maintaining their prestige and income as popular name contacts 
become mote cosmopol un In lav*-, this cultural tryo al a^un has. thus, source*- fl { u 
partly Mohammedan partly a looking back to the great era of the Majapahit (Hindu) 
empire partly a del berate attempt of the colonial authorities to divert the minds of «he 
people from ideas dangerous to the ruling class. Events in the Ind e* both pnof to and 
during World War H Would seem to indicate that the attempt has miscarried that no 
revival of puppet plajs and legends is effective in rendering the ttund of the tuove popu 
lace immune to social and cconom c Questions 
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(Europeans and Chinese) was enlarged and emphasized, and at the 
same time native society was becoming more conscious of the polidcal 
and economic controls exercised by the alien planter, industrial manager, 
and business man. Thus, the rather moderate objective of this first 
political society, Boedi Oetomo (Beautiful Striving), was educational 
and economic advancement for the masses under the leadership of na- 
tive intellectuals. 

Within two decades, however, nationalism had become a complex 
mixture of demands for political, economic, and social change. By 1929 
the colonial government was imprisoning nationalists as well as Com- 
munists. This again only served to unite elements of discontent. On 
the eve of World War II the principal native political parties had 
formed a union knownj js Gapi. For the time being this union, in the 
face of Dutch determination against secession, took the practical course 
'of dropping independence and advocating self-government within the 
empire. 12 ' J 

FACTORS CONDITIONING INDONESIAN NATIONALISM 

Whatever the future course of Indonesian nationalism may be, it will 
be conditioned in terms of political theory and social reform by its own 
complex historical heritage. Pre-eminent in this heritage is the fact 
that most Indonesians are small farmers, conservative, provincial, with 
interests confined to crops, taxes, and village affairs. Traditionally 
they expect government to come from above, not from below. There 
is a wide cultural gulf between this farmer and the Western-educated 
native of the towns, be he lawyer, teacher, journalist, or government 
official. There is an even wider chasm between this farmer and the 
Chinese middleman, and between the farmer and the European. It 
becomes clear, therefore, that in the Indies there is no strong native mid- 
dle class which can emerge as the champion of nationalism and de- 
mocracy. The Western-educated native intellectual demands democ- 
racy and nationalism in the name of the whole people, but the native 
has no understanding of what democracy is. The middleclass petty 
capitalists of the islands are the Chinese, whose loyalties are to China 

13 Vandenboscb, The Dutch East Indies, 310-340; Raymond Kennedy, “Irfdonesian Poli- 
tics and Panics,” Far Eastern Surrey, XIV (1945), 129-132. The cases o£ arrest and im- 
prisonment of Indonesian nationalists as well as Communists do not attest a unique situa- 
tion in the Indies, A colonial government like any other, so long as it is in power, seeks 
to maintain what it regards as law and order. The student should note the measures of 
arrest and imprisonment which American colonial authorides have used in the cases of 
Porto Rican nationalists. In the case of colonial depen dencies, die line between a natio n^ 
alist and a revolutionist may become an exceedingly thin one. 
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rather than to the Indies. 13 The great natural resources, the wealth of 
the Indies, rubber, oil, etc, are owned and Operated by the capital and 
the technical shill of the West. This is simply to say that Indonesia is 
a plural society comprising three social orders the native Indonesians, 
the Ciuncse, and the Europeans. These social orders hi e side by side 
but at the same tune they live separatel), “rarely mccung save in the 
material and economic sphere ” Culturally dieir backgrounds arc di 
verse ;n the extreme These facts go hr to explain why the developing 
history of Indonesian nauonahsm has been marked by lack, of purpose 
on the part of government and lack of confidence on the part of the 
people The resulting estrangement slowed the pace of government 
toward reform and stimulated extreme demands and violent measures 
on the part of the nationalists. On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that there are some strong bases for Indonesian nauonahsm 
The islands have not been plagued with a caste system such as prevails 
in India, and at least in the Java Madura area of concentration the 
culture is homogeneous. 14 

THE POST WAR STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

When the wax in the Pacific ended, Brmsh troops m the abscnci of 
Dutch forces entered Indonesia to liberate it from the Japanese and 
presumably to restore the islands to Netherlands sovereignty This 
plan was frustrated by troops of the newly formed independent 
but unrecognized Indonesian Republic, formed, as already noted, in 
1915 Indonesia then entered a new period of slaughter in which the 
British, eventually joined by Dutch troops, did battle against the native 
nationalists Late m 1946, having failed m their efforts to mediate be- 
tween the Dutch and the Indonesians, the British announced that their 
troops would be withdrawn This move spurred negoUaUons between 
the Indonesians and the Dutch with the result that by the end of 1946 
the Netherlands Indies were in the process of becoming a sovereign 
nauon The plan which looks to implementation by 1949 foreshadows 
an East Indian archipelago composed of three autonomous states 1 ) die 
Republic of Indonesia, consisting of Java, Sumatra, Madura, 2) Dutch 
Borneo, and 3) the Great East, comprising the Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Dutch New Guinea, and the Snnda Islands. The three states are to 

“The statement u qualified by ihe fact that there i» » considerable Chinese-tpeahwg 
population which intermarried with Malays, and belongs to the Malay middle class m the 
Indies rn Malaya, and in the Phil pprnes. These groups have looked to Cluna when Op- 
pressive measures were passed against them by colonial or native governments Tic? fiwe 
manifested I ole loyalty to China when tley were permitted to live in peace. 

“Note the discussion by Funnvalt, NeiMasi/ }nd t 238 239 
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form a federation, the United States of Indonesia, which will remain 
a pare of the Dutch empire through an alliance with the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, the whole to he known as the Nctherlands-Indonesian 
Union . 13 During the interim period while the Union is in process of 
formation, the Dutch will retain sovereignty over the Indies, the Re- 
public of Indonesia will exercise a qualified sovereignty in its own terri- 
tory, and the two wilt co-operate as partners in forming the Union. 
Finally, the plan of Settlement calls for the Netherlands to sponsor die 
United States of Indonesia for admission to the United Nations. 

BRITISH MALAYA * 

On the eve of World War II, Great Britain held a large and wealthy 
empire cutting across the tropics of Southeast Asia, composed of Burma, 
British Malaya, and portions of the great island of Borneo (Sarawak, 
Brunei, and British North Borneo). Of this empire, the most impor- 
tant area in economic terms was that combination of small colonial 
settlements and protectorates known as British Malaya. Like many 
another region, remote from the Western world, British Malaya was 
thrust upon public attention by the early military disasters of the war. 
Previously this tropical empire was largely taken for granted by Brit- 
ishers and, even among them, all the average man knew of it was that 
it produced tin and rubber and had n strong naval base . 10 

Like many events of modern times in eastern Asia, Great Britain’s 
first inroads into Malaya were precipitated by political happenings in 
Europe. During the eighteenth century, after its earlier and vain efforts 
to break the Dutch monopoly in the East Indies, the English East India 
Company had turned to the consolidation of its position in India. Sub- 
sequently, by the time of the French Revolution, the Company was 
more conscious of the need to protect the eastern Indian coast, and later, 
when Napoleon seized Holland, the British once again turned to Ma- 
laya, seeking to share in the rich trade between that region and Europe 
and the Far East. From this broad historical background was to come 
one of rite most colorful chapters in die history of Great Britain’s com- 


w At the end of 19-16 die plan awaited the final approval of the Dutch government. 
As 19-17 advanced, the problem of setting up the interim government proved exceedingly 
difficult. In July hostilities broke out between Dutch and Indonesian troops. While the 
Council of the United Nations called upon die Dutch and the "Republic of Indonesia" to 
settle their dispute by arbitration or other peaceful means, each side continued to charge 
the other with bad faith. These developments were renewed signs of the birth pains of 
nationalism in Southeast Asia. 

l<i The standard study is Lennox A. Mills, British Rule in Eastern Asia (Minneapolis, 
19-12). 
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mercial, colonial, and industrial expansion — a chapter inextricably bound 
.up with the name Singapore, a small island which lies off the southern 
tip of the Malay Peninsula. In 1819, this island, circled with mangrove 
swamps and virtually uninhabited, was chosen by Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, a young Company agent “insatiable in ambition,” as the site for 
a factory of the English East India Company. A century later, Singa- 
pore had become a city of almost half a million inhabitants and one of 
the greatest commercial crossroads of the world, its harbor sheltering 
the ships of every maridme power. Here, too, Britain had built the 
world’s most publicized naval base, a base which surrendered to Japan 
in February, 1942, because it had no navy to service. 

THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Malay Peninsula, with an area of 53,000 square miles, approxi- 
mately the size of the state of Florida, and with an estimated population 
in 1937 of 5,112,000, is a region characterized by a central mountain 
chain with altitudes ranging from 4,000 to 8,000 feet, below which are the 
rolling foothill country and the coastal plains that in some places are 
extremely narrow while in others they broaden out to as much as thirty 
miles in width. It is here on thfc western shore, in the coastal plains, 
and in the undulating terrain of the lower foothills, that the rubber- 
growing lands of Malaya are found. Here, too, in the valleys of the 
lowlands are the deposits of tin washed down from the high granite 
ranges. 

Malaya is a tropical land, with only slight year-round variations of 
temperature; Singapore is' only ninety miles from the equator. The 
even temperature is partly accounted for by the fact that die peninsula . 
is all but surrounded by tropical seas which exert a moderadng influ- 
ence and provide an abundant source of moisture. The rainfall, in- 
fluenced by the monsoons, is well distributed throughout the year, there 
being no essentially dry season such as prevails in most tropical lands 
of the monsoon area. It is this climatic factor that has contributed 
much to making Malaya the world’s foremost area in rubber culture. 
Although much of the land is covered with dense tropical forests con- 
taining a great variety of species, there are relatively few of commercial 
value, and, as a result, much of the timber used in recent years in Malaya’ 
has been imported from Sumatra. 17 An excellent system of roads has 
been constructed since World War I. 

17 See Daniel R. Bergsmark, Economic Gcogiap/iy of Am (New York, 1935), 276-280; 
United States, Commerce Reports, “Forest Resources and Lumber Industry o£ British 
Malaya,” Washington, D. C , Jan. 6, 1930, 34-35. 
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17 See Daniel R. Bergsmarh, Economic Geography of Asia (New York, 1935), 276-280; 
United States, Commcict Reports, "Forest Resources and Lumber Industry of British 
Malaya,” Washington, D. C, Jan. 6, 1930, 31-35. 
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In modern times, agriculture in Malaya has consisted of two principal 
hinds 1) the small plots of the natives (Malays), where, in many cases, 
rubber is produced, and where rice and tropical vegetables are grown, 
and 2) the large scale plantations of Europeans and Chinese, where, 
prior to World War II, about 45 percent of the world supply of rubber 
was produced Here too it may be noted that in the decade of the 
1930’s Malaya held first place m the world s production of tin with 28 
percent of the total output. 16 

RACIAL STOCKS IN MALAYA 
The principal native people of the peninsula is the Malay. He is a 
descendant of the Proto-Malay 10 with a considerable mixture of Ara6, 
Indian, and Chinese blood At the end of 1937, the Asiatic population 
of Malaya was estimated to be 5,112,000, of which Malays numbered 

2.169.000, or 42 4 percent, Chinese, 2, 114,000, or 413 percent, East Indians, 

755.000, or 14.8 percent, Eurasians, 18,000, or 4 percent; and others, 

56.000, or 1 1 percent Most of the Malays arc British sublets or British 
protected persons, whereas m the case of the Chinese, the majority has 
been composed of foreign residents 1,000,000 out of a total Chinese 
population of 1,709,000 in 1931.®° But although the Chinese have 
formed the overwhelming foreign group in Malaya in the twentieth 
century, it has been Indian rather than Chtnese culture which has in- 
fluenced the historic patterns of Malayan life. Indian commerce, Indian 
Buddhism, and Hinduism had reached Malaya by sea in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Era Out of these early contacts arose a number 
of rival empires which for many centuries struggled for control of the 
Straits and-the wealth which passed through them. 

THE EUROPEANS REACH MALAYA 
The Portuguese, the first Europeans to reach China by the all-sea 
route, had seized Malacca, as the reader is aware, in 1511, some four 

“Bcrgsmark, 280 283 H. S Hotchkiss The Evolution of the World Rubber Siwa 
Con Honor* Business Review n (1921) 129 138 C. E. Aker* The Rubber industry 
>n Brazil and the Orient (London, 1914) J B Scnvenor, The Phys cal Geography 
the Southern Part o£ the Malay Peninsula Geographical Review XI (1921). 351 371, 
It O Winstedt, Malaya (London, 1928) and tor > popular description, Frederick Simpich. 
Singapore Crossroads of the East, The National Geographic Magazine. XUX (1926), 
235 269 , 

”The Proto-Malay stock was formed by the addition of a Mongol strain to the early 
Indonesian or Nesiot peoples who at a remote tune entered the peninsula from Yunnan- 
This Indonesian strain persists today so the Sakai people found in limited numbers in the 
Malayan mountain* 

“Sir Richard Winstedt, Bntu„ and Malaya 1786 1941 (London, 1944), 6 
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years before they reached Canton. Under Portuguese control, Malacca 
soon became the great entrepot of Lisbon’s commercfe in the East. Here 
x were handled the nutmegs, mace, pepper, camphor, gold, and silk which 
for a century made Portugal master of the Eastern trade. A little more 
than a century later, in 1641, Malacca was captured by the Dutch, who 
were already strongly entrenched at Batavia. Malacca now remained 
in Dutch hands until the period of the French Revolution when, the 
Dutch and French Rtpublics having formed an alliance, Malacca was 
seized and held by the British until 1818, when it was returned to Hol- 
land, only to be finally ceded to Britain in 1824. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century therefore, Malacca had been continuously a Euro- 
pean colony for four centuries. 

Meanwhile, the British had acquired another outpost in Malaya. 
During the eighteenth century, the Malay empire had entered a period 
of decline marked by rivalries among contending state dynasties. The 
Sultan of Kedah’s fear of a rival in Selangor had enabled an agent of the 
English East India Company to raise the British flag over the island of 
Penang in 1786, and to acquire a strip of land on the opposite mainland, 
known as Province Wellesley, in 1800. In 1819 Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles, who had become agent of the English East India Company at Ma- 
lacca in 1810, and governor of Java when it was captured the following 
year from the Dutch, made the first agreements with the Sultan of Jo- 
hore whereby land was granted for factories on the island of Singapore 
in return for a small annual allowance. In 1824 Singapore was ceded 
to Britain in perpetuity. Thus by that year the English East India 
Company held in Malaya in the name of Britain, the island of Penang 
and Province Wellesley, Malacca, and the island of Singapore, all of 
which were to be known as the Straits Settlements. 

STATUS OF MALAYA, 1786-1867 

The history of Great Britain in Malaya from 1786, when Penang was 
occupied, until 1858 is a chapter in the history of the English East India 
Company. The Company’s business was commerce, not social service, 
or for that matter the extension of colonial control. The Company’s 
posts in Malaya were simply the markets to which were drawn the rich 
resources of the peninsula. The English Company, like the Dutch be- 
fore it, operated at first on the principle of monopoly, but Raffles, far in 
advance of the economic thought of his day, made Singapore a free 
port. Economically this was a policy which bore rich returns. How- 
ever, in its general policies of government and especially in the adminis- 
tration of land in the Straits Settlements, the record of the Company 
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left much to be desired The servants of the Company were often 
inexperienced m the governing of new territory, and the land system 
which they administered was a hodge podge of the systems left by their 
Portuguese and Dutch predecessors 21 

When the East India Company was abolished m 1858, the Straits Set- 
tlements passed for nine years under the control of the India Office with- 
out any significant change being effected in the structure of their ad 
ministration This was an interlude of virtual stagnation which came 
to an end in 1867, when the decision was made to divorce the Straits 
Settlements from India and to give them a separate existence as a crown 
colony under the Colonial Office 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

The Straits Settlements constituting a crown colony were adminis- 
tered by a governor who in time was assisted by an execuuve council 
composed of the commandant of the Briush garrison, leading officials 
of the administration, and three appointed members supposedly repre 
sentauve of the public Whereas final legislative authority in the crow n 
colony remained with the British Parliament, this authority was exer 
cised only in emergency Customarily, local legislation was passed by 
a local legislative council in the crown colony In recent years this coun 
cd has consisted of the governor, thirteen officials of his administra 
tion, and thirteen non-officials (British subjects), representames of the 
public and appointed by the governor These latter representauves 
usually have included Chinese, British Indian, and Eurasian elements 
of die populauon The governor plus the official members of the coun 
cil constituted a majority and thus had the controlling voice in all legis- 
lauon The nomination rather than the clccuon of the non-official 
members of the council was a logical answer to condiuons distinguished 
by “a floating populauon of many races." The policy of maintaining 
an official majority on the council was m the British view necessary, 
since members of the council were concerned with ruling a plural society 
in which the desire for democratic self government was found only 
among “a few Europeans and Straus born Chinese ” 22 

CREATION OF THE MALAY PROTECTORATES 

Prior to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Britain’s control in 
Malay was limned, as noted, to the Straits Settlements. However, 
much earlier in the century officials of the East India Company, acting 

“Wmstedt, Bnlma and Malaya 25 

a Winsicdt, Britain and Malaya 39 
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in the interest of peace among the native states, had arbitrated in bound- 
ary disputes,' had used force to repel invasions by Siamese forces, had 
offered protection to certain states in case of attack, and had sometimes 
determined the succession to native thrones. After 1857, and despite 
' almost constant war among the native states of the peninsula, the Brit- 
ish government did not encourage a policy of interference in native af- 
fairs. As late as 1872 the Colonial Office held to the view that traders 
who placed their persons and property in jeopardy did so at their own 
risk.. However, in the following year local pressure brought abandon- 
ment of this policy for one of intervention in native affairs. The new 
policy, euphoniously phrased, noted that: 

Her Majesty’s Government find it incumbent to employ such influence as 
they possess with the native princes to rescue, if possible, these fertile and 
productive countries from the ruin which must befall them if the present 
disorders continue unchecked. 

Within a matter of months after the adoption of this new policy, British 
advisers had been placed by the governor of the Straits Settlements in 
the native states of Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sembikn, and a few 
•years later, in 1887, Pahang also received a British adviser. Thus was 
initiated the process by which the native states were to become British 
protectorates, a process which ended finally the insecurity and lawless- 
ness that preceded British rule. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES 

The Federated. Malay States (Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and 
Pahang) each became a British protectorate as a result of treaties signed 
tvith their respective rulers between 1874 and 1880. These treaties pro- 
vided: 1) that each native ruler accept a British resident whose advice 
was mandatory in all matters “other than those touching Malay religion 
and customs”; and 2) that revenues be collected and all appointments 
made in the name of the respective state sultans. Each of these states 
had a state council combining legislative and executive functions, but 
there was no over-all inter-state control, with the result that there were in 
fact wide variations in law, in taxation, and in administration of land in 
the various states despite the presence of a British adviser in each. 

To achieve greater uniformity and more effective administration, the 
four states were federated in 1895 under a common civil service con- 
trolled by a resident-general. A federal durbar was also formed with 
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advisory but no legislative powers. In 1909 a federal council was ere 
ated which, with the purpose of protecting the vested interests of the un 
and rubber industries, curtailed further the autonomy of the states. 
These various moves tow ard centralization soon led to abase and even- 
tually to criticism of the enure administration As a result, m 1935, 
reforms looking to decentralization were effected. Legislauon was 
again placed m the hands of the state councils, though a number of 
public services, such as the public debt, remained under federal control 
First steps in liberalizing the federal council had been taken in 1927 
when the sultans retired from its membership and were replaced by four 
Malay appointees and one Indian, who sat vv ith five Europeans and two 
Chinese. „ 

THE UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES 

Five states, Johore, Kedah, Perils, Kelantan, and Trcnggaou, re 
mained outside the FedcraUon Although the international status (pro- 
tectorates) of these states was fixed by treaues similar to those between 
Britain and the federated states, the administrative tie was not so dose- 
Corresponding to the resident in the federated state was the adviser m 
the unfedcrated state This disunction was a measure of a more ad 
vanced civilization m the case of Johore and Kedah, and of remoteness 
and poverty in the case of Kelantan and Trcngganu, where little foreign 
capital was invested and where a Malay population w'as all but un- 
touched by European interests. 

BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN THE LATE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

After 1867, when the Straits Settlements passed under the Colonial 
Office, major reforms were effected m the administration of law in the 
colony The executive and judicial functions, previously combined, 
were separated. 

A special civil service was also created for Malay after 1867 designed 
to provide officials teamed in the language and native customs of the 
Mala) s and the Chinese. By 1910 a special local civil service open to 
Malajs only was also begun. On the eve of World War If, Mala)* 
and other Asiatics occupied all minor posts in departments of govern 
mem. Malays constituted a majority of the police, and in the vernac- 
ular schools there were some 3,003 Malay and 4,003 Chinese teachers. 11 

” British administration id the pood u summarized by Winstcdt, Britain uni Vfokya. 
O SI The Chinese teachers were for the most part in private Chinese schools rather 
than in the official or subsidized Malay schools. 
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Such manifestations of nationalism as have occurred u Malaya arc to 
be traced to a small but growing middle class of [Malay] professional 
' men and government employees which feels that such privileges as have 
been left or granted to Malaya have benefited solely the ruling class, by 
which is meant the name sultan aristocrats, and the foreign population 
of Westerners, Chinese, and Indians who control the economy The 
vast majority of the Malays, the peasants, have remained largely apa 
theuc in political matters. The political philosophy of the Malay has 
been to hope for benevolent despotism and to obey What the small 
middle class was seeking was greater government effort to train Malays 
for self gov ernment. Here, too, the Malay grievance is economic rather 
than political Under British control economic opportunity in Mala) a 
was "theoretically open to all alike, but the passive Mala)s did not seek 
them while Chinese and Indians swarmed over their country,” and by 
their greater aggressiveness reaped the rewards Even Britain s pro- 
tective and paternahsuc legislation was not wholly successful in protect 
ing the peasant from agrarian indebtedness to Indian mone>lenders 
To meet the threat of a landless peasantry modern British policy was 
seeking to educate the peasantry to cooperation and thrift through co- 
operative societies 24 

The events of World War II, however, would seem to suggest that 
for the practical working purposes of politics it will no longer be pos- 
sible to regard the Malays as the only settled, native inhabitants of the 
country, dismissing the Chinese and the Indians as outsiders. Much 
more is likely to be heard on the very real question of whose country 
Malaya is The Japanese occupation appears to have intensified greatly 
both racial and class sentiment and hostility 

BURMA 

Burma, long a subject of song and story, and more recently the scene 
of wartime romance and tragedy clustering around the Burma and 
Stilvvell Roads, has an area of 261 000 square miles, about the size of 
Texas, and an extremely important geographical locauon between the 
two great civilizations of Asia, the Indian and the Chinese. On the 
west Burma is bordered by the Indian province and the Bay of Bengal, 
on the north, by Tibet on the east, by southwestern China and French 
Indo-Chma, on the south, by Siam and the Malay Peninsula. It is this 
unique geographical location which goes far to explain why Burma, es- 

“Tbe whole problem of pcauot debt and the Malay standard of living U treated by 
Mills, British Ridt in Eastern Asia 275-290 
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sentially neither Indian nor Chinese, “partakes of the culture and life 
of both her more populous neighbors " 2T 

The country has two well-defined regions, Upper and Lower Burma. 
Lower Burma in the south comprises the deltas and plains of the Irra- 
waddy, the Sittang, and the lower Salween, the province of Arakan, and 
the Tenassenm Peninsula Here are produced j{ie great crops of nee 
(Burma is the world s greatest exporter of this grain), tin, and lumber. 
Upper Burma is a vastly difTerent country, formed of successive narrow 
vallc) s and the towering mountain systems of the north and northwest 
regions With the exception of tin and oil, most of Burma’s extensive 
mineral wealth is found m Upper Burma Only coal is lacking to give 
Burma the common requisites of industrial civilization. 

Burma s population, numbering more than 16,000,000, consists of a 
considerable number of language groups, of which the outstanding are 
the Burmese, numbering about 10,000,000; the Karen, 1,350,000, the 
Tat or Shan, 1,000,000, and more than 1,000,000 that use various Indian 
languages Many non Burmese use the Burmese language, and the fact 
that Burmese has not become the universal tongue of the country is due 
in part to the general hesitancy of the Burmese people to enter business, , 
As a people, the Burmese, concentrated in Central and Lower Burma, 
are buoyant and spontaneous in temperament and have been described 
as “perhaps the most attractive people in the whole of the British Em- 
pire." Their critics regard them as “light hearted, irresponsible, and 
even lacking in perseverance and ambition” Certainly they are pos- 
sessed of racial pride and a growing sense of nationalism The religion 
of the Burmese and Shans is Buddhism 

HISTORICAL BURMA 

The long and earlier, as distinct from the short, modem, history of 
Burma is a story of migrations of peoples who came primarily fm® 
eastern Tibet and western China To this racial ue with China was 
added in the eleventh century an even stronger cultural bond with India 
through the conquest of Burma by Htnayana Buddhism After the 
thirteenth century, when the Mongols invaded the country, Burmese 
history is marked by successive periods of political disintegration inter 
spersed with the appearance of aggressive and strong military rulers 
whose conquests spread at times far beyond the borders of present day 

" The roost convenient and comprehensive scholarly treatment is John L Chnsoafl, 
Modem Burma (Berkeley 1942), on which I have relied heavily in the following bnd 
sketch. 
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Burma. At the close of the eighteenth and during the early years of 
die nineteenth century, Burma was a military power of consequence. 

It was during this 'period that her armies twice invaded Siam, con- 
quered parts of Assam, and defeated invading Chinese forces. Sig- 
nificantly, this era’of military power and expansion coincided with the 
consolidadon of British power in India. Thus the stage was set for 
Anglo-Burmese conflict on die ill-defined Burma-Bengal frontier. 

V ' w 

THE ANGLO-BURMESE WARS 

, Long before the nineteenth century, European traders in the East had - 
a secondary interest in Burmese commerce. As far back as the begin- 
, ning of the seventeenth century, the English, French, and Dutch had 
exported teakwood from Burma, but the country lay beyond the inter- 
ests of the spice trade and therefore did not become a major center of 
European commerce. However, as a prelude to European involvement 
in Burma’s internal 'affairs, the Bridsh and the French, contending for 
supremacy in India, gave aid respectively to opposing Burmese factions 
in the decade of 1750. During the next 75 years exaggerated reports 
reached the outer world of Burma’s power and wealth, and eventually 
frontier incidents provided the occasion for the First Anglo-Burmese ( 
War. As a result of three conflicts, the First, the Second, and the Third ( 
Anglo-Burmese Wars, 1824, 1852, and 1885, respectively, Burma became ( 
a British colony ; the final steps in annexadon (1886) were hastened as l 
a result of French intrigue in Upper Burma." 8 'j 

The new colony was made a province of the Bridsh Indian Empire, 
a status which it retained until 1937, when it was separated from India 
and became virtually a self-governing dominion, though a colony in 
form. During the colonial years, Burma revealed marked growth 
toward modernizadon in her economic, and to a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, in her poliucal, life. As a measure of this growth, by 1940 no co- 
lonial area of Southeast Asia, excepting only the Philippines, enjoyed 
so wide a measure of poliucal autonomy. The development, however, 
was rudely interrupted by World War II, by the Japanese invasion and 
conquest, and by the long campaigns in the China-Burma-India thea- 
ter of war. For good or ill, the war served to enhance the political ma- 
, turity of many Burmese leaders and thus contributed to the rebirth of 
Burmese nationalism which had been evident in pre-war years. 'The na- 
tional movement must be seen as a product of Burmese historical tradi- 

a The story of Anglo-French rivalry over Burma is given in Christian, Modern Burma, 
ch. iv, 43-56. 
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non, of economic development under British ryle, and of political 
forces of nationalism dominating world thought m the twentieth cen 
tury 

BURMA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The attitude of the Western world toward Burma in the nineteenth 
century was primarily that the country was a geographical .area whose 
resources invited economic development. It was natural that this 
should be the attitude of the English East India Company not only be 
cause commerce was the business of the company but also because 
Burma with rich resources possessed neither capital, technological train 
mg, nor modern commercial experience, and her peoples had not de- 
veloped an aptitude for business Whatever may have been the merits 
or shortcomings of the economic approach, its achievements in Burma 
under British rule were indeed great 29 

Aftec World War I, the emphasis on the colonial-economic approach 
met its first serious challenge, and, in keeping with public senument of 
ihe post war years, British policy became more responsive to the idea of 
self-determination of colonial peoples and, more specifically, to the idea 
of seif government. Nevertheless, "the need for economic and political 
reform in Burma outran the speed of adjustment Inertia had to be 
overcome, and it was not easy to decide exactly what to do ” Thus 
many basic economic problems (agricultural credit, farm tenancy, un 
migrauon) were not grappled with until after 1937 As a result, pro- 
longed economic maladjustment had created much popular unrest by 
the time of the Japanese invasion of 1942. Behind this picture were 
fundamental evolutionary change* in Burma’s economy covering more 
than a century of British rule 

Burma’s economy in pre British days was semi feudal, based not so 
much on the country s frequently predatory central government as on 
the social groupings involved in a subsistence agriculture The crea 
uoit of surplus wealth was not a primary object, and such earnings as 
the peasant might spare went for the support of the Buddhist church 
By the beginning of the twentieth century, this simple, agricultural so- 
ciety had been invaded by the aggressive, latssez jure commercialism of 
British, Indian, and Chinese traders and businessmen The develop 
ment of the teak industry, and the transformation of the Irrawaddy 
delta jungles into nee fields created a new economic picture involving 

*Joho F Cady Economic Development in Burma, Far Eastern Surrey XV (1914) 
l 1 The pioneer comprehenuve economic study o£ Burma o J S Furmvalt The Potato* 
Economy of Burma (Rangoon, 1931) 
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Burmese and Indian labor, Indian merchants and moneylenders, Brit- 
ish capital, and a British-Burmese civil service. Huge profits made pos- 
sible increasing colonial revenues from which came better roads, im- 
proved public health, etc. Little was done, however, to create an import 
market. Standards of living failed to keep pace with .productivity. 
Since business was not concerned with the social consequences of its 
activity, and since the bulk of the native peoples did not understand 
the commercial and industrial revolution taking place about them, the 
result was a major degree of social dislocation. Instability became typ- 
ical of the old native village life; the educational influence of the Bud- 
dhist clergy declined; a migrant laboring class appeared and contributed 
»to increasing lawlessness. In a word, the new prosperity was not in 
general shared by the Burmese peasant. After the Indian moneylender, 
the landlord, the tax collector, and the Chinese merchant had each taken 
his toll or his profit, the peasant had less than enough on which to live 
until the next crop. Wholesale foreclosures on land mortgages in the 
decade of the 1930’s created intense anti-Indian feeling. This was ag- 
gravated by the inability of the Burmese to compete with Indian labor, 
and by the inability of government prior to 19-10 to deal with Indian 
immigration. The bitter anti-Indian race riots of 1930 and 1938 were 
the result. The British were also a target for this resentment, because 
British courts gave Indians the protection of the law to which they were 
legally entitled. , 

SELF-GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, AND NATIONALISM 

Burmese manifestations of nationalism are, in the main, a recent, twen- 
tieth-century development. During the nineteenth century most Bur- 
mese appear in general to have welcomed the stability and peace of 
British control which replaced the factional strife which had existed un- 
der native rule. By the later years of the century there was a measure 
of local self-government exercised through the agency of the village 
headmen and later through representative district councils. Neither 
system enjoyed much success. The council system might have contrib- 
uted something to Burma’s training in representative government but 
for the fact that in Burma there was no public-spirited group willing to 
perform public service without pay. The record of municipal councils 
in the cities was equally bad. In general, Burmese councilmen preferred 
to dispense with civic improvement rather than vote the taxes to pay 
for it. 30 

30 John. F. Cady, “Conflicting Attitudes toward Burma,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 
27-29. 
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The central government of the colony acquired a new constitution in 
1922 which provided for a legislative council instead of the previous 
advisory one. More than 17 percent of the Burmese population efl 
joyed the suffrage, and more than a majority of the council was elected 
from Burmese constituencies The constituuon, however, was ex 
tremely unpopular, allegedly because it set up a dyarchy dividing execu- 
Uve authority into powers reserved to the governor (defense, foreign af 
fairs, finance, higher education, jusuce, communications), and those 
transferred to responsible ministers (agriculture, forests, health, primary 
education, and local government) Burmese opposition to the consu 
tution was conunuous and reached to the point where most candidates 
elected to the council were pledged not to accept posts m the transferred 
ministries 

By 1930, when econc rruc distress had added its weight to the general 
political discontent, political groups outside the council had become 
more noisy than the council itself A senous rebellion against Bnush 
authority led by Saya San in 1930 revealed the degree to which popular 
sentiment was prepared-TcfcHallengc the established order Out of the 
rebellion came the organization of the Dobama (We B urmans) Society 
of young nationalists demanding independence and calling themselves 
(Lord) in derision of the earlier custom of addressing Britishers 
jy this term By 19-10, the Dobama party had won substantial popular 
nfluence, its purposefulness being in marked contrast with motives of 
jersonal rivalry which appeared to control so many Burmese politicians 
in the legislative council 

The Imperial Commission of 1929, invesugaung constitutional reform 
for the Indian Empire, recommended that Burma be separated from 
India and that a program of extending representative government be 
carried out in spue of the fact that m the Commission's view Burma s 
record with self government was not encouraging to the future of repre 
sentative government The new Burmese constituuon of 1933 wfuefi 
resulted gave to Burma a qualified dominion status. Ministerial rc 
sponsibihty to an elected legislature was limited by extensive powers 
reserved by the governor 31 The new constitution went into effect in 
1937 with the active support of the Burmese electorate, though the qual 
ificauons on full dominion status, as the Burmese saw them, were not 
popular Nevertheless, the operation of the new government was 
marred* trom the outset by intense parusan rivalry between political 

“ These included power to v*to legislation, to pat in force csseotod regulation! 
passed by the legislature, and to assume all necessary powers in situation, of emergenef 
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leaders who spent so much time corralling personal followings that they 
contributed little to policy or administration. Corruption and bribery 
increased to an alarming extent in all branches of the government where 
political patronage entered in. 3 ' 5 

There can be little doubt that Burmese nationalism was further ma- 
tured by the experiences of the war, and by war and post-war develop- 
ments in India. Nevertheless, this growth has not simplified the issues 
now being faced.- These issues, like post-war problems in other areas, 
are exceedingly complex and are not to be resolved by the single issue 
of immediate and complete independence. Whatever the future politi- 
cal structure may be, those who are responsible for Burma’s public life 
will be called upon to deal with a vast array of tasks: rehabilitation, In- 
dian immigration, farm debts and credit, and foreign sources for cap- 
ital, to say nothing of the political difficulties in any adjustment to full 
dominion status. 37 

POST-WAR BURMESE POLITICS 

The formal surrender of Burma was signed by the Japanese at Ran- 
goon in September, 1945, and the country was immediately placed under I 
a British emergency administration headed by Governor Dorman Smith , 
and an executive council. This administration was opposed violently 
by General Aung San’s Anm^sdsfTeopleVFreectom League, which 
' appeared" to be the most ' powerful force in Burmese public~opinion. 38 
By April, 1946, Burma’s vigorous nationalism brought the assurance of 
the British government that Burma would be given “full self-govern- ; 
ment.” Unrest, however, continued, revealing in debates in the British , 
House of Commons that Burma was torn by robbery, violence, and 
murder, partly inspired by the effects of “Japanese-stirred nationalism,” ■ 
and that British land and naval forces were in action against guerrilla 
bands. There had been further mass demonstrations in Rangoon by the 
Anti-Fascist League. As 1946 ended, British policy revealed marked 

“ John F. Cady, "Conflicting Attitudes toward Burma,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 
'30-31. 

31 Mutual oppression, among different ethnic groups in Burma is too recent to permit of 
optimism as to what would happen if European control were removed entirely. The 
evidence is clear that the protection of minoridcs in Southeast Asia, and especially in 
Burma, is a vital contemporary issue. 

“Prior to World War II, Aung San was on' the Bridsh blacklist for Burma. During 
the war he led Burmese troops first against the British and then against die Japanese. 
He was Minister of Defense in the puppet cabinet of Ba Maw, and as a civilian later held 
office as Vice-President of the Exccudve Council under the Bridsh. ' 
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concessions to this violent nationalism Major General Sir Hubert 
Ranee, the new governor, had formed a coalition executive council in- 
cluding representatives of all Burmese political parties. Burma was 
entering a new political future, but she had not yet begun to deal with 
the grave social and economic questions which arc the heritage of her 
past- As widespread nauonahst protests continued. Prime Minister At 
dee, after announcing that * it is for the Burmese people to decide their 
own future,” received Aung San and a Burmese delegation in London 
(January, 1947) to speed the processes of independence The resulting 
agreement ' by which the people of Burma may achieve their mdepend 
ence within or without the Commonwealth,” provided for a constituent 
assembly to take immediate control of Burma’s armed forces Jmple 
mentation of this agreement resulted in further unrest in Burma, On 
July 19, 1947, ‘ terrorists* using machine guns killed six and wounded 
two members of Burma’s new fourteen man Executive Council in the 
Council Chamber in Rangoon The dead included Nationalist leader 
U Aung Sang These events were the more disturbing since Bnush- 
Burmese agreement on arrangements for Burmese independence had 
been reached shortly before the assassinations 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

The fourth major colony of Europe in Southeast Asia is French Indo- 
china, which during the twentieth century has included five pobucal 
and administrative divisions These arc the colony of Cochin China, 
and the protectorates of Tonkin, Annam, Laos, and Cambodia. The 
total area, 286 000 square miles, is approximately the combined area of 
Texas and West Virginia The population is some 24,000,000, includ 
ing nearly 500000 Chinese, and 42 000 Europeans, nearly all of whom 
are French The concentrations of populaUon are in the Mekong Delta 
and valleys of the south and the Red River Valley m the north The 
central mountainous area harbors settlements along the seacoast and m 
the Mekong Valley of the interior Each of the five states has its own 
peculiar geographical setting Life in Tonkin, the northern state, cen- 
ters in the valley of the Red River and in the cities of Hanoi and Hai 
pong Annam is a long, coastal, mountainous area with limited and 
isolated coastal plains Laos to the west in the interior includes the 
hill country of the upper central Mekong Cambodia covers the plain 
of the lower Mekong, and Cochin China covers the delta of this great 
mer with its important city of Saigon Rice culture is the predominant 
form of agriculture, followed by the plantation culture of rubber, tea, 
and coffee. Mineral wealth is extensive in the north where coal, tin, 
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China, were trade and the establishment o£ Jesuit missions. French 
missionaries and traders appeared in the seventeenth century, but the 
real foundations of French political power in Indo-China were laid in 
the years from 1747 to 1858. In the earlier years of this period, 1747- 
1774, France made diplomatic contact with Annam in the hope of open- 
ing trade and of using the region as a base for attacks on Dutch and 
British commerce. In 1787 the first treaty between France and Cochin 
China was signed. This was the work of Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop 
of Adran, ecclesiastic, diplomat, and soldier of fortune, who aided the 
king of Cochin China against rebels in the hope of furthering French 
territorial expansion and in turn the spread of Catholic missions in the 
peninsula. The early nineteenth century, however, was marked by vio- 
lent anti-Christian movements and the refusal of native rulers to receive 
French diplomatic and naval missions. Later, Napoleon III, failing in 
1855 to secure a treaty with Annam that would put an end to the exe- 
cutions of French and Spanish ecclesiastics, in co-operation with Spain 
dispatched a naval expedition, 1858, at the time of the Arrow War in 
China. Successful campaigns were conducted against Tourane and 
Saigon. In 1862, France wrested a treaty from Annam which guaran- 
teed religious toleration, opened three ports to French and Spanish trade, 
and provided that Annam pay an indemnity of §4,000,000, and cede por- 
tions of Cochin China to France. The following year Cambodia' was 
made a French protectorate, and in 1867 remaining provinces of Cochin 
China were annexed. 

From this time until the beginning of the present century, France 
moved steadily forward to complete the conquest of Indo-China, each 
move seemingly timed nicely by intervals of a decade as though there 
were some peculiar magic in this regularity. After the French had 
applied military pressure in 1874, France formally recognized the inde- 
pendence of Annam, and in return Annam opened the Red River in 
Tonkin to French trade, named a number of ports open to French com- 
merce, and granted extraterritoriality to Europeans. By the close of 
another decade, 1884, Annam was forced to recognize herself a protec- 
torate of France. Since Annam, at least formally, had been a tributary 
state of China, this development precipitated Franco-Chines^ hostilities 
ending in inevitable Chinese defeat. In still another decade, 1893, France 
demanded of Siam, in the name of Annam, certain inland territories to 
the east of the Mekong which were organized as the new protectorate 
of Laos. Again in a decade, 1904, further territory held by Siam was 
ceded to both Cambodia and Laos, and an additional grant to Cambodia 
at Siam’s expense was made in 1907. Thus by the beginning of the 
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twentieth century, France by military force had become the military 
master of an empire in In do-China 14 

GOVERNMENT IN FRENCH 1NDO-CHINA 
Government in French Indo-China has been designed to attain ob* 
iccmes quite different from those sought in neighboring British colonies 
of Southeast Asia Whereas in the latter, autonomy within the Empire 
has been the goal during the past twenty fi\c years with self government 
being ml/oduced by progressive stages, in the former the intention has 
been that the dependency should be drawn progressively closer to 
France as an integral part of a closely knit empire dominated by the 
mother country 41 In practice ihis has meant that the governor 
general has little local independence, that most natives do not acquire 
French citizenship but remain subjects, that colonial legislative councils 
have little authority and that the very limited representation of the 
colony (Cochin China) in the French Chamber of Deputies is chosen 
by and speaks for the French and not for the native community 
While Cochin China a colony was administered directly by French 
( facials ihe other four provinces of Indo-China which were technically 
protectorates maintained their native administrations operating under 
close French supervision and control Although the native mandarins 
in the protectorates were not simple figureheads the power of the 
French officials there was hardly less than in the colony of Cochin China, 
where direct rule prevailed 

NATIONALISM IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
It is at least as difficult to generalize on nauonahsm in French Indo- 
China as it is to do so in the case of other colonial areas of Southeast 
Asia Divergences of race and culture a product of the many migra- 
tions that peopled Indo-China means that nauonahsm struggles in "an 
inextrica ble tangle of minorities of race, language, and religion " 4i 
** French penetration like that of the British n Malaya, was spasmodic and opportuB 
istic, but n addition it wai influenced by a desuc to gain a foothold in China. French 
adm nistrators in Indo-China tended to be more militant than the British n Malaya. They 
were Jess thorough in working out admmisaaarc methods and they exerted Jess control 
oser matters of do direct merest to themselves. 

The political and d plomanc history of the French conquest is covered adequately by 
Thomas E. Ennis, F tenth Pol cy and Dctclcpmcr.is in Indorfuna (Chicago 1936) I 51 
and by Herbert l Pntstley France Ot ericas A Study of Modern Imperialism (New Yoifc 
1938) 102 118 216 243 

43 Mills "Tlie Governments of Southeast Asia, in Government and Nationalism w 
Southern Atu (New York, 1942) JOS 

“ Rupert Emerson Introduction ” Government aad Nationals m in Southeast Asia, 
19 The seeming strength of Indo Chinas “nationalism” in recent years s explained 
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The roots of Annamese nationalism in varying forms may be traced 
to the distant past when Annam was under the poliucal as well as the 
cultural sway of China. In modern times, Annamese nationalism de- 
rives from influences of the French conquest. Although French colo- ' 
nial administrators never consciously promoted nadonalism, “French in- 
stitutions were so impregnated with the liberal ideas of 1789 that they ' 
unconsciously fostered patriotism and a love of political liberty in sub- ' 
ject peoples.”' 15 

Moreover, French rule was the result of a long and bitter conquest | 
in which native resistance was compounded of diverse elements: patriot- 
ism, brigandage, and piracy. 

Unrest,, political and economic in its base, was typical of Indo-China 
in the decade prior to World War L Stimulation came from Japan’s 
victory in the Russo-Japanese War, but more particularly from a new 
interest among Annamese intellectuals in the eighteenth-century French 
political philosophy of Rousseau and Montesquieu. Many native in- 
tellectuals, however, were disillusioned in 1908 when, as the result of a 
conservative reaction among the French in Indo-China, Hanoi Univer- 
sity was closed. This reactionary trend in French policy was further > 
emphasized a few years later when France used forced Indo-Chinese . 
labor in Europe during World War I. During and after the war, tod, * 
die more rapid economic development of Indo-China created additional 
causes of native resentment. 

As in other parts of Southeast Asia, the Chinese in French Indo-China 
were a focal point of native attack. An outstanding case was the Chi- 
nese boycott of 1919. The Chinese in Indo-China showed little interest 
in politics, but they controlled the native rice and fish trade and the 
sources of native credit. In general the Annamite attitude toward the 
Chinese has been one of admiration of Chinese culture and business 
acumen but also of deep resentment against Chinese control of native 
commercial economy. Annamite nationalists were as much opposed to 
Chinese economic as to French political control. An additional factor 
closely linked with the nationalist agitations of the 1920’s was the rapid 
development of the Communist movement. ' 

partly by the nearness to China: each country affords refuge to the revolutionaries of the 
other, and hence there is mutual stimulation of nationalistic discontent. A further stimu- 
lus to discontent and nationalism has been tile inferior labor legislation of Indo-China, 
compared with that of other colonies, and die difficulty of enforcing laws because of the 
diffusion of mines and lumber concessions over a large mountainous hinterland. The 
result has been shown in many strikes and minor outbreaks of revolt. 

42 Virginia Thompson, “Nationalism and Nationalistic Movements in Southeast Asia,” in 
Government and Nationalism tn Southeast Asia, 198; and the same author’s larger study, 
French Indo-China, 475-49-1. 
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Pnor to World Wat II, however, the nationalist movement had en* 
joyed only a very limited success This was not wholly due to French 
opposition The Indo-Chinese nationalist movement itself was not 
basically constructive. In the first place, it possessed distinct racial limi- 
tations, since it was confined to the Annamese, who continued to regard 
Cambodians and Laotians as fit only to be subject peoples. Moreover, 
Annamese nationalists were divided among themselves by mutual 
jealousies and by the lack of a constructive national program, and they 
were unsupported by any vital public spirit. On the other hand, French 
policy m the pre war years was none too wholesome in its rigid and 
often Cruel suppression of nationalist and, in particular, Communist 
groups. By the eve of World War II, France had succeeded in indoc- 
trinating native intellectuals with French culture, but by her failure to 
embody the concepts of this culture in native political institutions, she 
failed to win native loyalty against the Japanese invasion. The war was 
thus an occasion for a reassemon of nationalism/® 

THE INDOCHINESE FEDERATION 
Extending qualified recognition to this reasscrtive native nationalism, 
the French government in March, 1945, announced that French Indo- 
China would be given partial self government at the close of the war. 

I The plan called for an Indo-Chinese Federation in which native cuizens 
would also be citizens of the French Union," a new term to include 
France and all parts of ‘ the imperial community ” Indo-Chtna was to 
have a federal government, under a governor general, composed of 
Indo-Chinese and resident French ministers. As the war in the Pacific 
ended, Indo-Chtna was occupied by Allied, including French and Chi- 
nese, troops Iruual clashes between the French and Annamese nation 
alists were halted by a truce, September 28, 1945. Five months later, 
i', March 6, 1946, France concluded an agreement recognizing the Viet 
Nam Republic (the former Annam and Tonkin) as “a free state 
within flic Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union ” Later, m 
March, Ho Chi mmh, president of the new republic, unsuccessfully re* 

**Of all Western colonizers in Southeast Asu, the French have beeo_nUtstandsBB f* 
then lack of raaal feeling, and for their willingness to treat AsraucTaTequaU when U! I* 3 
they are equals u» educaoon refinement, or attainment. Hence, there has been no an 
ugoaum to Indo-Chinese mtiotuhsta of French education as long as they abstained from 
trjing to jiropagandize the simple peasants. "What led to persecution was that the 
Chinese nationalists French in almost everything but appearance, learned, pnoopaNl 
from China, that their own political futility would cad the moment they could bnnfi I M £ e 
masses of the working people behind their banners. 
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. quested' American recognition. On June 1, 1946, French ' authorities j 
announced formation of an “independent Cochin-Chinese Republic” ■ 
within the Federation and the Union. These were significant if also 
qualified steps toward self-government. Indo-China appeared to be 
entering a new and what is likely to prove a difficult period in her his- 
tory. 

SIAM 

For the better part of the past century, Siam has been something of 
a political curiosity in Southeast Asia— a small independent state wedged 
between and hedged about by the colonial possessions of Europe and 
the United States. On the west and northwest, Siam borders on 
Burma; on the east and northeast, on French Indo-China; on the south, 
it is open to the Gulf of Siam, beyond which lie Britain’s Malay Penin- 
sula, the South China Seas, the Dutch Indies, and the Philippines. This; 
legal, and to a degree actual, independence, however, has not been a re- 
sult of the military prowess of Siam or the wisdom of its rulers, but 
rather of agreement between European colonial rivals — England in 1 
Burma and Malaya, and France in Indo-China — to preserve this small 
kingdom asji buffer state. In terms of cold-blooded politics, Siamese 
independence has beentherefore a measure of European suffrance rather 
than an expression of the cultural entity of an Asiatic people. 

THE GEOGRAPHIC SCENE 

Siam, with an area of some 200,000 square miles, approximately the 
combined area of Colorado and Wyoming, has a natural border of 
mountains on the west, north, and northwest. To the central east, the 
Mekong forms the boundary; on the southeast, Cambodia. One major 
river, the Menam Chao Bhraya, usually known as the Menam, lies 
wholly in Siamese territory. In general, the country falls into three geo- 
graphical areas. The southwestern delta and plain in the vicinity of 
Bangkok; the capital, is the region of rice culture; the north is moun- 
tainous with steep valleys running north and south; the remainder of 
the country, chiefly the northeast, is an area of rolling hills. Siam, of 
course, is a land of the monsoon, featured by two rather distinct seasons: 
the rainy season of the southwest monsoon, May through October; and 
the dry season of winter, November through February, followed by the 
hot weather of early spring. 47 


17 Crcssey, Asia's Lands and Peoples , 507-509. 
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SIAMESE ECONOMY 

Life in Siam depends almost exclusively on rice culture. Some 95 
percent of the crop land produces nee and, prior to 1940, about one 
third of the crop was exported In the earlier years of the century this 
export trade went primarily to Europe. After World War X it was di 
verted to China and India. Siam also produces some rubber and copra 
Hardwood forests and some tin deposits arc among the principal natural 
resources Coal is scarce and no petroleum has been discovered 48 

PEOPLES OF SIAM 

In the course of history successive waves of immigrant Mongol peo- 
ples entered Siam from the north, remnants of many of these groups 
survive The hnguisucs of the early setders were as varied as their 
ethnology Of the mam languages and dialects spoken in Siam, the 
Thai, used by the people of the same name, who arc among the more 
recent comers to the peninsula, is the most important. The Thai prob- 
ably entered Siam from Yunnan In tune their language was adopted 
by many of the earlier migrants 49 

SIAM'S FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Any discussioo of the interminable disputes which long marked the 
relations of Siam with her immediate neighbors, such as Burma and 
Cambodia, is beyond the scope of this discussion Her relations with 
China are extremely old antedating the twelfth century, as a result of 
these contacts Siam came to occupy the status of a tributary state. The 
Portuguese established commercial relations with Siam in the sixteenth 
century after their capture of Malacca. The first Dutch and English 
merchants armed at the beginning of the seventeenth century When 
the French appeared, somewhat later, a number of Siamese embassies 
visited the Court of Versailles Toward the close of the eighteenth cen 

“The present agricultural (nee) economy in Sum and also in Burma provides almo l 
no due to the potential richness and diversity possible in the uses ot these lands once 
enough capital has been inicited in the hdly and h ghland areas The pre-eminence of 
nee cultivation rests in part on the fact that it was the quickest means of bringing revenue 
to governments Only in very recent tunes have the governments of Southeast Asu 
directed their attention to improved dairy farming horticulture, and improved food pro- 
duction for domestic consumption 

TuttuufifnSnimvt^tuliy ihvict m’hievxuuomyih'isoitiKeasi fata's'l 1 £r 'V&izci. 
and M-h. Bennett, The Rice Economy of Monsoon Ana (Stanford University 1941) 

* For accounts of the ethnological and linguistic groups in Siam note Virginia Thomp- 
son, Thailand The New Sum (New York 1941) 715 It G Dcigrun, Siam land cf 
Free Men (Washington 19-43) 
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tury, Siam was all but completely despoiled by her Asiatic neighbors, 
Burma and Cambodia, yet finally, under a series, of able though erratic 
leaders, she repelled the invaders. During this period of conflict (the 
late eighteenth century), Siam’s contacts with Europe virtually ceased. 
She continued, however, to send embassies to China at irregular inter- 
vals. China regarded these envoys as bearers of tribute from a depend- 
ent state. Siam’s continued interest in them arose from the fact that 
they were successful and profitable commercial ventures. ' 

Just as in the seventeenth century it was Siam’s almost incessant mili- 
tary involvement with her neighbors that prompted her to seek aid from 
Europeans, so it was 'again in the early nineteenth century when she 
_ again began to exchange native products for firearms secured at first 
from the Portuguese. Her first major commercial treaties were made 
with Great Britain in 1822 and 1826, and with the United States in 1833. 
This was the first treaty concluded by the United States with a nation of 
the Far East. In 1855-56, Britain, France, and the United States ton- 
eluded further treaties with Siam containing rights of extraterritoriality 
and a conventional tariff. On this occasion Townsend Harris was the 
American envoy. 50 

During most of the nineteenth century, despite these commercial ac- 
cords, the fate of Siam as a nation hung in the uneasy scales of Anglo- 
French rivalry in Southeast Asia. Britain’s successive annexations of 
Burma made her a territorial neighbor of Siam on the west and north; 
the advent of France in Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Annam brought 
her to Siam’s border on the north, east, and southeast. Indeed, the 
French protectorate in Cambodia was achieved by breaking the control 
of Siam over that state. Much later in the century, 1893, Siam, in a 
treaty with France, renounced her claims to territory east of the Mekong 
(Laos) ; this territory was ceded technically to Annam, already a French 
protectorate, and then organized by France as the separate protectorate 
of Laos. In 1896 growing friction between the European rivals on the 
borders of Siam was abated by an Anglo-French treaty which created 
British and French spheres in western and eastern Siam respectively. 
A little later, 1904, France secured at Siam’s expense further cessions 
of territory to Cambodia and Laos. After these transfers the Anglo- 
French rivals agreed to annex no further territory in their respective 
zones of influence. Nevertheless, in 1907, some 7,000 square miles were 
added to Cambodia, though France restored some territory previously 

“ For the American-Siamese treaties sec Hunter Mtller, ed., Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts of the United States of America (Washington, D. C., 1931-42), III, 741- 
788; VII, 329-400. 
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acquired, and agreed that Siamese courts should exercise jurisdiction over 
French Asiatic subjects and protected persons on Siamese soil Two 
years later, 1909, Britain added territory to her protected Malay states 
o£ Trengganu, Kelantan, and Kedah. In return Siam regained juris- 
diction over British subjects in her territory Later treaties following 
World War I provided for the complete relinquishment of extratem 
tonality when Siam’s new and modernized codes should go into cjfect 
As against these gains, Siam gave up her claims to some 90,000 square 
miles of territory on the cast, and some 15,000 on the southwest 

POLITICS IN MODERN SIAM 
Politics in twentieth-century Siam has been concerned with three 
major problems 1) with a movement from autocracy to some form of 
representative government, 2) with efforts to create a national urnfica 
tion, and 3) with the task of maintaining the country’s independence^ so 
' frequendy threatened in the nineteenth and the twenueth centuries — 
at fust by the missionary, mercantile, and the political interests of the 
Western powers, and more recently by the expansion of Japan All 
these problems w ere closely related. 

It was m the middle nineteenth century that a rather remarkable ruler. 
King Mongkut, while attempting to preserve his territory by playing 
against each other the English and French rivals, recognized the need 
for modernizing the country The longer reign of his son, Chulalong 
horn, 1868-1910, was a period of domestic reform. Progress was has- 
tened because the people were accustomed to accept without quesuon 
the commands of an absolute sovereign, and because the administration 
itself was largely a family affair, since vanous departments of the gov 
eminent were being headed by princes of the royal house. 

FROM ABSOLUTISM TO CONSTITUTIONALISM 
The program of reform and modernization effected many changes in 
Siam. Slavery was abolished. Many Siamese studied abroad and re 
turned with a knowledge of new technical skills and new viewpoints to- 
ward politics, thus preparing the way far the downfall of absolutism- 
The gradual creation of a new and more widely selected body of civil 
servants provided the beginnings of a new political group and ultimately 
a revolutionary party When in the depression years of the late 1920’s, 
' l the dynasty applied a policy of retrenchment, the “Promoters," as the 
\ revolutionary group called itself, including a number of army officers, 
*took over the government, June, 1932, and imposed a constitution upon 
the king, who himself favored constitutionalism but who had been re- 
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strained up to this time by members of the royal house. The revolu- i 
tion was entirely peaceful, for both the royal and the revolutionary ", 
parties hoped to avoid giving any pretext for foreign intervention. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL REGIME 

The new constitution virtually excluded_the royal family £rom_politi- 
cal power which, by reason of the large number of appointed members 
in the new Assembly, was now in the hands of the Promoters. The 
power of the latter, so long as they remained united, was now as abso- 
lute as had been the king’s. 

The new government promoted educadon as an uldmate test for the 
franchise; sought to implement a program of a nauonal economic policy 
to provide remuneradve work for all; and attempted to stimulate a po- 
litical consciousness which would eventually express itself through po- 
lidcal parties. \ 

Meanwhile, however, facdonalism had appeared between the civilian 
and the military wings of the Promoters’ party. For five years, 1932-37,; 

. Phya Bahol, as Prime Minister, held the two groups in unsteady balance. 1 
When he was succeeded by Luang Pibul Songkran, Siam entered upon^ 
a program of extreme nadonalism implemented by the methods of the ; 
dictator. 

Within limitations prescribed by the mild temperament of Siam’s 
Buddhist tradidon, and aided by his own personal attraedveness and 
diplomadc skill, Luang Pibul Songkran aped the procedures of the Cen- 
tral European dictators. Foreigners were pushed out of the nation’s 
economic life and, as World War II developed, Pibul was able to take 
over the investments of United Nadons nationals. Educadonal and 
cultural nationalization was now stressed more than ever. It met little 
opposition among the many ethnic groups already closely assimilated 
with the Thai people, but this was not the case when the program was 
applied to the Moslem Malays and to the Chinese. An already acute 
Malay irritation was aggravated in 1943 when Japan prompted Siam to' 
annex four of the Malay states from which Japanese arms had driven the 
British in 1942. This added nearly a million Malays to Siam’s popu- 
lation. The Chinese also presented a problem to the new disciplined 
nationalism. Composed both of immigrants and of many born in Siam, 
they numbered in the neighborhood of two million. Lack of normal 
diplomatic relations between Siam and China in recent years com- 
plicated this problem. In general, the Siamese policy was to tolerate the 
adult Chinese population but to apply a rigid policy of assimilation to 
the children. Finally, the new nationalism of Pibul sought the return 
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of all lost territory where Thar people resided in numbers. Suggestive 
of this revived policy of expansion was Pibul’s edict of 1939, which 
changed the name of the country from Siam to Thailand. With Ja 
pans consent, demands on France for territorial retrocessions were car 
ned out in 1930 From this event dated Japan’s domination of the 
country s policy Although Pibul had concluded a treaty of neutrality 
with Britain in 19-W, he made Thailand an active ally of Japan, ulu 
mately declaring war on Great Britain and the United States. Great 
Britain retaliated with a declaraDon of war, but the United States 
ignored the Siamese declaration on the professed ground that it was un 
constitutional The Japanese army that occupied Thailand interfered 
little with the administration, but their presence increased Pibul s power 
Nevertheless, his regime came to an end, July, 1944, as a result of eco- 
nomic dislocation caused by the war Siam’s foreign trade other than 
with Japan had disappeared at the beginning of the war Now the 
trade with Japan was lost as Tokyo began to face defeat. This trade 
had become Thailand s only source for manufactured goods 
The succeeding government of Luang Khovid Abhaiwongse restored 
civilian influence, repealed discriminatory measures against Malays and 
Chinese, restored freedom of speech, secretly hampered the Japanese, 
though they could not be resisted openly, and even sheltered an Amcr 
ican Office of Strategic Services mission in Bangkok. The mformauon 
which this mission sent out to its government was dispatched from a 
radio station located, of all places, in the Bangkok police headquarters. 

As World War 11 drew to a close, the Regent, Luang Pradit, pro- 
claimed peace m the name of the king, annulled Thailand’s dedarauons 
of war, and offered to restore Malay and Shan territories and to refer the 
Cambodian annexations to the United Nations. The name Siam was 
restored as Indian troops entered the country to accept the surrender of 
the Japanese Siam could turn once again to her problems of govern- 
ment and the national economy In neither field had the difficulues to 
be met been lessened by war, 51 or by the efforts of the United States to 
idealize the Siamese. 

SIAM'S ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

( Siam s political development and prospects are closely linked with the 
country s traditional economy Siam has neither an urban nor an u 1 
f 4i isiziaL. Ban rift, onhj wapr. eyq,vs'jupjfir. , «d.h>} a.oual 

“H.M. SpitzeT, “Sum t Political Problems,” Far Eastern Surt ey XV (1946) 105 109 
is an able survey of political development* since 1937 The Cambodian annexations we** 
later annulled by direct agreement noth France. • 
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population of rice growers. Moreover, the development of trade with 
foreign^ weirs in the nineteenth century did not produce a large middle 
or mercantile-industrial class. The export trade was created and man- 
aged largely by foreigners: tin, rubber, and teak wood largely by Euro- 
peans; rice by the Chinese. Siam’s modernization involved in the devel- 
opment of this export trade created a demand for imports, including 
machinery and miscellaneous manufactured goods, but these changes 
did not interfere materially with native rural economy save for an ad- 
verse influence on domestic textile production. During World War II 
there was at first a dislocation and finally a complete stoppage of foreign 
trade. The country’s communication system was partially paralyzed, 
creating an acute shortage of all manufactured goods. The net result 
was some increase in agricultural diversification, cotton for example, and 
some accumulation of surplus export products: rice, rubber, and tin . 52 

“H. M. Spitzcr, “Siam’s Economic Problems,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (19-)6), 139- 
1 - 11 . 
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THE FAR EAST TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
PEACE OR WAR? 

V J DAY, August 14, 1945, which ended the hostilities of World 
War II in the Pacific and the Far East, did not bring peace to cast 
ern Asia in any fundamental sense. To be sure, victory in war had 
freed the Orient of the incubus of Japanese militarism, fascism, and lm 
periahstic expansion, but the war had not and could not ofatscl f nd Asia 
of all the ills from which it suffered In many areas of the Far East 
men were stilt prepared to fight, and they conunued to fight to achie\e 
the things they desired Many of their goals were old and revived as- 
pirations not traceable exclusively to the recent policies and behavior of 
Japan Rather, they were the recurring manifestauons of an Asia 
surred by pohucal and social revoiuuon, and it was tfus revolution, in 
process before World War II, that remained as the most charactensuc 
feature of the post war Far East Throughout the enure area there was 
not a single country or a single people unaffected by dynamic forces 
of change. The processes of westernizauon and modermzauon, present 
before the war, were in many respects accelerated by the conflict, and 
they continued to operate with even greater force after hosuhues had 
ceased Thus Japan s surrender was but the first step (to be sure an 
important one) toward meeting a vast array of perplexing quesuons 
which war had not solved, and which in some cases were the creation of 
the war 

\ 

THE ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 
Basic in Asia’s contemporary unrest arc its tradiuonal ' low stand 
I ards of living made even lower by the ravages of war the destruction 
/ of life savings und property, the interrupuon of trade with the West, the 
I cessauon of imports of consumer goods, the displacement of large seg 
ments of population, and indeed the general dislocation resulting bom 
extreme shortages and uncontrolled inflation Some areas of eastern 
Asia were more adversely and radically affected by the war than others. 
Yet in general the words of President Manuel Roxas that war and the 
790 
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Japanese had brought “physical ruin’’ to the Philippines could as well be 
applied to large areas of the Far East. This is not to say o£ course that 
the economic problems of tire Far East are insuperable. It is to say that 
they will prove to be exceedingly difficult. The relative poverty of east- 
ern Asia in resources for an industrial society, her historic problems of 
population, the sub-subsistence income of the peasant masses, the lack 
of industrial capital, all these and many other factors suggest that Asia’s 
economic recovery is a long-range task. Moreover, the rate of economic 
recovery in the Far East is and will continue to be conditioned by tradi- 
tional historic social habits which have as yet by no means adjusted 
themselves fully to a Western and modern world. Much of Asia’s eco- 
nomic thinking and- acting, as is natural, still rests on Confucian con- 
cepts of family loyalty, on economic relations that are feudal, on political 
theories that government is a matter of men rather than law, and that 
government comes from above, not from below. These concepts are 
changing, but they change slowly, and what now appears as permanent 
mass dissatisfaction is evidence that the new base for economic as well a 
other values has not as yet been found. Asia’s poverty, while not neces 
sarily an incitement to war, creates fertile ground for continued soda 
and political unrest. 

THE POLITICAL TURMOIL 

Politics no less than economics presents an eastern Asia shaken b; 
war. Traditional views of Asia’s political status are no longer tenable 
Japan, the one “great power” of the Far East, is being reduced to tb 
status of a third- or fourth-class power. China, for one hundred year 
a quasi-colonial area, has regained her full sovereignty and has beei 
dignified with nominal inclusion among the great state's. The Philip 
pines have become an independent republic. Other native republics 
semi-independent in fact, have been born in French Indo-China and 
Netherlands India, and independence “in due course” has been promised 
to Korea. The Mongolian People’s Republic has acquired nationhood 
under Soviet patronage. Burma and India stand on the threshold of a 
new and independent political future. These signs of vital political con- 
sciousness are partly a result of what may loosely be called nationalism, 
of a refusal to be governed longer by traditional forms of colonialism, 
but they are also and perhaps more fundamentally the symptoms of a 
much broader social unrest. Westernization and modernization have 
brought eastern Asia out of her seclusion, have affected her intellectual 
as well as her material life, have created the stirrings of a new social con- 
sciousness, and have supplied her with a new intellectual and social 
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leadership, whether it be in the person of a Sun Tat sen, a Chung Ksiy' 
shch, or a Mao Tse tung in China, a Roxas or a Taruc in the Philippines, 
a Sockarno in Indonesia, a Ho Chi minh of the Viet Nam Republic in 
Indo-Chma, a Syngman Rhec or a Yo Unhyong in Korea, The pnn- 
ciple common to -all these leaders is the concept of Ana s inherent right 
to political independence. Their disagreements, at tunes violent, con 
ccrn the political, economic, and social structure in which independence 
shall function « 

REALIGNMENT OF WESTERN POWERS 
Quite as striking as Asia s new and changing political status is the 
new and evolving alignment of the great Western powers in and with 
respect to the Far East. During the late nineteenth and the early twen 
Ueth centuries, the place of the Far East among the nat ions was fixed in a 
major degree by the policies of Great Britain, France, Russia, and Ger f 
many When the Washington Conference met in 1921 22, control of the 
Far East had shifted to Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 
When World War II ended, the alignment had again changed and rival 
ncs had been intensified by the appearance of ideological conflict This 
meant that the post war Far East, deeply involved in evolutionary and 
revolutionary change, would not be allowed to seek its own solution* in 
its own ways. Westernization and modernization u ere not arrested by 
the war On the contrary, the influence of these forces was increased, 
and, in addition, it is now exercised primarily through the power, pres* 
Ugc, and policies of the United States and the Soviet Union, Put in 
other words, this is to say that the two great historic frontiers of the Far 
East arc now controlled by the worlds most powerful states. The 
northern and western fronuer against Siberia and Central Asia, where 
the ancient jilk caravans passed from China, the back door to the East, 
is the sphere of influence of Soviet Russia. The newer frontier, the 
maritime gateway to China on the Pacific, is the sphere of the United 
States These frontiers meet along the 38th parallel in Korea This re- 
mote geographical line, unheralded and unsung in the records of history, 
has become the most strategic symbol in eastern Asia. It is this lute, 
figuratively at least, which will divide or unite Amepea and Russia JO 
^the creation of the future Far East 

THE NATURE OF THE ISSUES „ 

As these concluding pages are written, nearly two years fojlowtng 
V J Day, it is again abundantly dear that the making of peace i* mo re^- 
difficult dun the makingpof-war, In 1946-47,1s id 1918 - 70 , "statesmen 
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" were attempting to reconcile the political nature o£ nations with the 
moral aspirations o£ men. During World War II, as in most wars, the 
moral purposes were readily expressed. Even the Japanese professed to 
be fighting for peace, stability, and justice in Greater East Asia. The 
high goals of the United Nations were expressed in President Roosevelt’s 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter pledging to all the world 

. . . disarmament of aggressors, self-determination of nations and peoples, 
and the four freedoms — freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. 1 

During the conflict men were supported by these moral aspirations to- 
ward a better world. When peace came they faced the practical prob- 
lem of implementing their moral aspirations through political action. 
Again, as in World War I, this was proving to be a discouraging task. 
Although World War II like its predecessor arose, in the belief of most 
Americans, out of complex forces called nationalism, imperialism, power 
politics, etc., the war did not destroy these things. In some ways it was 
discovered that men had even fought to preserve them. The evidence 
did not suggest that nationalism had grown weaker than it had been 
in 1939, that nations were less fearful of surrendering their sovereign 
independence, that they no longer sought what they supposed to be their 
national interest, or that they were less concerned with promoung a 
balance of power which they regarded as advantageous. 2 As a con- 
sequence, the end of World War II signified to many men merely a new 
opportunity to resume the old techniques in pursuit of the old and “in- 
evitable" struggle of power politics. 

THE NEW EFFORT TOWARD COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Could this “inevitable” struggle that must end once again in another 
world catastrophe be avoided? Most men hoped and some believed 
that it could. At least it was clear that the goal of a stable world peace - 
had become more imperative and perhaps more difficult to achieve than 
at any previous time in modern history. It was equally clear that revo- 
lutionary changes in the modern world of industry, technology, and 
science had so altered the nature of contacts between nations as to render 
“a world community possible and a world organization necessary.” f 
The new world of industry, science, and technology was creadng new 

1 Documents on American Foreign Relations , IV (1941-42), 61. 

3 See Carl L. Bcckcr, How New Will the Bettcr’World Be? (New York, 1944), 3-21. 

“Harold H. Fisher, America and Russia in the World Community (Claremont, Calif., 
1946), 7-28. 
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theories of politics ami of international relations. Symptomatic of these 
changes were 1) the declining prestige in Europe and Asia, including 
the Far East, of pre war, capitalist, democratic institutions, 2) a grow- 
ing recognition of a one world concept, and 3) a fuller understanding 
of the dreadful implications of total war in an atomic age. In this new 
world of atomic politics, the weaker powers were tending to become the 
economic and political satellites of the most powerful states — more spe 
cifically, of the only great military powers surviving the war— the United 
States and the Soviet Union Tins development in turn emphasized the 
factor of regionalism with ns resulting international rivalries, and sug 
gested that the possibilities of world peace rested to an alarming degree 
on the ability of the United States and the Soviet Union to live as good 
neighbors 4 Against this satellite regionalism of the worlds great pow- 
ers, which is the contemporary form taken by the old pre-war ailments 
of nationalism, imperialism, and power politics, the moral aspirations of 
men and nations for a better world of peace were seeking to express 
themselves through the Charter of the United Nations Organization. 

THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 

The United Nations, created in 1912 as a wartime coalition, has since 
become the instrumentality designed to implement the moral aspirauons 
of nations by marshalling vital world forces in support of peace, security, 
and human welfare. Its origins in terras of immediate background are 
to be found in 

1 The Moscow Conference of October 19 30, 1913, at which the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China recognized 

the necessity of establishing at the earliest possible dale a general mter- 
nauonal organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace loving states, and open to membership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of peace and security ” 

2 The Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 19-13, at which the four powers 
engaged in exploratory conversations looking specifically to the creauon 
of an internauonal organization, and drawing up proposals to that end. 

3 The Yalta Conference, February 3-1], 1945, which, in addition to 

‘American versus Soviet regionalism in the Far East was exemplified in the fir st t*® 
yean following World War n by the developing American military economic, SD “ 
political relations with the Philippine Republic with the National Government of China, 
and in the Virtually exclusive American control of occupied Japan and exclusive control u» 
southern Korea as against Soviet sponsorship of the Mongolian People s Republic. Retina * 
special treaty rights m Manchuria, her exclusive occupation of northern Korea, and her 
potential power to enter the {“1 nc* of Slotting and to support the Yeuan governmc 111 
the Chinese Communists 
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other matters, announced a conference to be held at San Francisco, April 
25, 1945, to prepare a charter for the United Nations along the lines sug- 
gested by the Dumbarton Oaks proposals' and the Yalta agreements. 

THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Since the United Nations is designed as an instrumentality of world 
peace and security, its responsibilities and its functions pertain to the 
Far East as to other regions. Like the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, the Charter created at the San Francisco Conference, 1945, is an 
agreement partaking of the character of a treaty among those govern- 
ments that voluntarily adhered to it. 5 The organization which the 
Charter creates is based on the principle of voluntary co-operation 
among states seeking common objectives. While recognizing “the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality” of all member states, the Charter, also , 
taking into account inequalities among states, recognizes that the larger 
powers have special rights and must' therefore assume special responsi- 
bilities. ' The purposes of the United Nations Organization (UNO) as 
expressed in the Charter are exceedingly broad and include the purpose 
of developing friendly relations as well as the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, always excluding the principle of intervention 
“in matters which are essendally within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state.” 

The principal organs and related agencies of the UNO are represented 
graphically in the accompanying chart. Of these organs, the most im- 
portant are die General Assembly and the Security Council. 

The General Assembly is somedmes described as the parliament of 
the United Nadons, but this is misleading, because, since the UNO is 
not a state, the Assembly is not a legisladve body in the generally under- 
stood sense. It is a deliberadve, supervisory, financial, elecdve, and con- 
sdtuent body which may initiate studies and make recommendations 
but which cannot adopt legislation which is binding on the member 
states or their citizens. 0 

Likewise, the second principal organ of the UNO, the Security Coun- 
cil, is sometimes described as the executive. This, too, is apt to be mis- 
leading not only for the same reason but in addition because the field of 

°In addition to a number o£ Central and South American republics, the principal far 
eastern and Pacific area countries participating in the San Francisco Conference and V 
thereby in the framing of the Charter included: Australia, Canada, China, France, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippine Commonwealth, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, and the United States of America. 

°On the detailed functions and powers of the Assembly, L. M. Goodrich and Edvard 
Hambro, Charier of the United, Nations (Boston, 1946), 24-38, 53-116. 
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'-^Security Council 

Eleven members. Permanent members 
include: United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia, France, China. Non- 
permanent members elected for 2-year 
terms by the Assembly. 

Meets in permanent session. 

May investigate any dispute 
threatening international peace, 
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of any threat to peace, and determine 
action by military forces of U. N. 
Members to restore peace. 
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Headed by the 
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appointed by the 
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of the Security 
Council. He is 
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U. N. 

Work of the 
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J International 
Court of Justice 

The principal judicial organ of the U. N. 
Functions in accordance with a statute which 
is bas^d upon the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of international Justice. 

Judges are elected by the Security Council 
and the General Assembly voting concurrently. 
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undertake to comply with the decision of the 
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, U. N. Food and 
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Organization 
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research with the 
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^International 
Armed Forces 

Forces provided by 
all Members for the 
suppression of threats 
to peace and security. 


J UNRRA 
United Nations 
Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administra- 
tion. Organized by 
agreement, Nov. 9, 
1943. Non-perma- 
nent, termination of work 
began in 1947, 


^Atomic Enetsy 
Commission 

Eleven Members of the 
Security Council and 
Canada. Plans the 
handling of problems 
relating to atomic 
energy. 


Military Staff 
Committee 

Chiefs of Staff of the 
five great powers. On 
orders of the Security 
Council it directs military 
action against aggressors. 
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executive action, so far as it is provided for in the Charter, is divided be- 
tween the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
Trusteeship Council This is a wide departure from the practice under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations where functions of an executive 
character n ere centered in the Council of the League Nevertheless, die 
primary responsibility for peace and security rests with the Security 
Council. Its permanent members, the so-called Big Five, include 
China, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Unlike the Assembly, the Security Council functions continu- 
ously It has the pow er to intervene in any situation whose continuance 
is regarded as endangering peace and security, and to decide what meas- 
ures arc to be taken to maintain or restore peace. The members of the 
UNO arc obligated to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council taken in conformity with the Charter The Security Council 
is also charged with formulating plans for establishing a system for the 
regulation of armaments In the voting procedure of the Security 
Council the larger responsibility of the great powers » recognized in 
that action by the Council on all nonprocedural questions requires con 
currence of all the permanent or big power members. This has the 
effect of making the UNO "a league of peace loving nations with an 
alliance of great pow ers for keeping the peace as its hard core of mili- 
tary strength and political reality Thu voting procedure, involving 
the power to veto, expressed the belief of the big powers that enforce 
ment measures for peace and security could not be regarded as practical 
unless concurred in by the major powers T 

The third organ created by the Charter is the International Court of 
Justice, a new court replacing the Permanent Court of Intcrnauonal 
Justice created under the Covenant of the League of Nations. Since 
some states were not ready to accept a general system of compulsory 
jurisdiction, the Charter provides that each member state may by decla 
ration accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the new Court condition 
ally or unconditionally 8 

The principle which under lies the system pros ided by the Charter for 
the pacific settlement of disputes places primary responsibility on the 
parties to a dispute themselves, the Council has authority to intervene 
when a dispute is held to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security The Council does not impose an obligatory setde - 
ment but acts as an agency of conciliation When, however, the pres- 
cncc of a threat to peace has been recognized by the Security Council, 

T Goodrich and Himbro Charter of the United Nat tom 28-30 117 188 

'Goodrich and Hambro, Charter of the United Nottoni 30 32, 2S7 267 
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enforcement action is primarily the responsibility o£ thp Council. It 
determines the form of sanction to be employed, such as economic or 
military measures. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF TRUSTEESHIP 

Of particular importance in the Pacific area are the Charter provisions 
on the administration of non-self-governing territories. These pro- 
visions include: 1) a declaration regarding such areas, setting forth the 
principle that “the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are 
paramount” and accepting the obligation “to promote to the utmost 
... the well-being of the inhabitants"; 2) provision for an international 
trusteeship system; and 3) provision for a Trusteeship Council. The 
general system of trusteeship applies to such of the following categories 
of territories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agree- 
ments: 1) territories previously held under mandate; 2) territories de- 
tached from enemy states as a result of World War II; and 3) territories 
voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for their ad- 
ministration. Under this system there is no expressed obligation for 
UNO members to place territories they control under trusteeship. The 
placing of a territory in the system and the terms applicable depend on 
individual agreements subject to approval by the Assembly. Moreover, 
in any trusteeship agreement, an area or areas of special strategic im- 
portance may be designated “a strategic area or areas.” The inclusion 
of this provision is a measure of the degree to which the thinking of the 
great powers was still influenced by the politics of war rather than by 
the politics of peace. The measure is of paramount importance since 
designation as a “strategic area” brings the territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Security Council (where the veto applies). Nevertheless, in 
point of principles and purposes, the trusteeship system is a progressive 
step over the mandate system of the League of Nations. In point of 
practice, however, there is less assurance that trusteeship will mean any- 
thing where the strategic interests of the great powers are involved. 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

From the beginning, the United Nations recognized formally that 
world peace and security would depend fundamentally on creating con- 
ditions of stability and well-being in the economic and social spheres. 
Thus the UNO is pledged to foster “higher standards of living,” “full 
employment,” etc. Planning for these objectives is the responsibility of 
the Economic and Social Council. In the Far East the potenual field 
for the action of this council is all but unlimited. It is particularly sig- 
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njficant that the UNO has given general recognition to the interrelation 
between socio-economic problems and the political conditions that are 
likely to contribute to peace 6 

THE UNO THE PROSPECT 

The United Nations Organization and the Charter under which it 
functions arc a first step only toward the implementing of international 
peace and security As late as the early months of 1947, although the 
powers had not yet begun to speak officially of a peace treaty with 
Japan, their tendencies toward regionalism and to renew cd rivalries of 
power politics were, as noted, all too evident These tendencies toward 
power alignments, particularly when backed by ideological conflict and 
prqudice present the most formidable obstacle which the UNO must 
surmount if it is to survive as an eflecuve agency for peace. The suc- 
cess or failure of the United Nations in the Far East as elsewhere will 
be determined by the use that is made of it, by the policies which in 
dividual governments pursue, and finally by whether the major peoples 
of the world desire to be good neighbors and approach the Charter as 
a workable instrument to that end If peoples and governments want 
a better world, and look upon the business of getting it as a continuing 
process, the Charter of the United Nauons may well become a useful 
instrument. It does not appear, however, that the late war, with the 
colossal destruction and human misery it entailed, has made the task any 
easier 

Moreover, it has already become certain that the United NaUons will 
be tested as severely in the Far East as in Europe. In the Far East as 
elsewhere, it must face the problems of armament and security, of 
trusteeship, 10 of general rehabilitation and relief of economic distress, 
and lastly, problems of social maladjustment in which millions of peo- 
ple have nothing to lose by social change save their ignorance, disease, 
and poverty 

;/ The future for these Asiatic peoples is closely lmked with the present 
"'and future behavior of Soviet Russia on the one hand and the traditional 

* For further features of the UNO hot treated here see Goodrich and Hairftfo Charts 
of the Untied Nat ont 

"At the beginning of 1 947 the UNO was faced with an argument on whether the 
transfer of mandated and cs enemy territories to U N trusteeship is obi gatory or op now 1 
for the administering power Russia which held no mandate was ins sung that it * 
obligator} Britain (holding the Palestine mandate) and the United States (hold ng *•* 
former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific) held it to be optional Eight tianslo* 
of former mandated territories to tni tcesh p had howtrer been approved In the PaOW 
these included the Austral an mandate in New Gu nea and the New Zealand mandat 
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democracies, now led by the United States, on the other. Furthermore, 
conflicts of ideology, such as democracy versus communism, which have 
divided the Western world are also in the business of dividing Asia and 
the Far East. There the resulting conflicts are, if anything, more con- 
fused than in the West, because they are involved with Asia’s indige- 
nous, ancient, and traditional cultures and philosophies. Thus the Far 
East, and indeed Asia as a whole, now faces a climactic point in the su- 
preme crisis which the history of the past century, recounted in these 
pages, has created. In the past one hundred years, Western thought 
and action, and Western philosophical values have striven to conquer 
the East. The aggressiveness, often the ruthlessness, of the Western 
impact created a problem for the Orient. Since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century this problem has been how to achieve a strong, inde- 
pendent nationalism in tire Western sense, not for its own sake, but in 
order to enable the Orient to preserve its own intuitive, aesthetic, and 
unique philosophical values. As the Far East seeks to find its way 
among the tangled influences of Western democracy and Western com- 
munism,, the basic purpose is to be strong in defense of its own philo- 
sophical values. 11 

During the past century, the three major countries of Asia (China, 
Japan, and India) have attempted, each in its own way, to achieve 
Western nationalistic independence. Each has done this in “terms of 
its own philosophical background and attendant cultural materials.” 12 
Unhappily, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in which Asia has 
learned so much from the West, the West in turn, impressed with its 
own material power and carried away by the crusading zeals of its own 
philosophies, has had little time or disposition to learn jrom Asia. And 
so it would appear that in the long struggle which began with the 
Treaty of Nanking it is the East rather than the West which has trav- 
elled further along the road of human experience and appreciation. ' If 
It be true that the key to world peace and security is an “informed real- 
ism of philosophical and cultural understanding,” 13 then it must follow i 
that Asia is closer to the goal of the United Nations than are the great 
powers and the peoples of the West. 

11 "Whatever political system evolves in China, you cannot tear out of Chinese life the 
Confucian tradition and manners, the family and clan spirit, the dignity of farmer and 
laborer, the respect for intellectual aristocracy, and the well-balanced combination of in- 
dividual enterprise and community pride.” Frank W. Price [translator of Sun Yat-sen’s 
Three Principles of the People], “China in Perspective,” The China Magazine, XVI 
(19*16), 10. 

“ F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of the East and I Vest (New York, 19*16), *128. 

“Northrop, The Meeting of the East mid West, d28-‘129. 
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The geography and people o / Asia Daniel R Bergsmark, Economic 
Geography oj Ana (New York, 1935), Lionel \V Lydc, The Continent of 
Ana (London, 1933), L. Dudley Sump, Ana (3rd ed., New York, 1935), 
LHD Buxion, The Peoples of Ana (New York, 1925), George B Cressey, 
Anas Lands and Peoples (New York, 1944), the best work for those seeking 
a general introduction to the subject. 

China General LHD Button, China The Land and the People 
(Oxford, 1929) George B Cressey, Chxnds Geographic Foundations (New 
York, 1934), Walter H Mallory, China Land of Famine (New York, 
1926), G W Prothero Historical Sccuon, Bnush Foreign Office, Handbook 
No 67, China No 68, Mongolia No 69, Manchuria. No 70, Tibet (Lon- 
don, 1920), L Richard, Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
(Shanghai, 1908) 

Configuration and climate Carl W Bishop, “The Geographic Factor in 
the Development of Chinese Civilization,” Geographical Rett , XII (1922), 
19-41, Carl W Bishop, ' The Rise of Civilization in China with Reference 
to us Geographical Aspects," Geographical Rev , XXII (1932), 617-631 
Soils and minerals H Foster Bain, Ores and Industry in the Far East, 
(rev ed. New York, 1933), O E. Baker, ‘Land Utilization in China,” 
Problems of the Pacific (Chicago, 1928), 324 338, f L. Buck, “Agriculture 
and the Future of China,” Annals of the American Academy of Pol an * 
Soe Science CL1I (1930), 109115, J L Buck, Chinese Farm Economy 
(Chicago, 1930), F H King, Farmers for Forty Centuries (New York, 
1926) an excellent introductory study 
Resources and foreign trade C F Rancr, The Foreign Trade of China 
(Shanghai, 1926). 

North China F G Clapp, The Hwang Ho, Yellow River," Gcographt 
cal Rev XII (1922), 1 18, C K. Edmunds,' Shantung, China's Holy Land, 
Nat Geographic Magazine XXXVI (1919), 231 252 
Manchuria Hsiao Chu, Manchuna, A Statistical Survey,” Problems of 
the Pacific, 192 9 (Chicago, 1930), 380-422, Economic Bureau of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, North Manchuna and the Chinese Eastern Railway (Hat 
bin, 1924), Owen Lattimore, Manchuna Cradle of Conflict (New York, 
1932) , Owen Lattimore, “The Unknown Frontier of Manchuna,” Foreign 
Affairs, “XL (1933), 315 330, South Manchuna Railway, Report[s] on Prog 
ress in Manchuna (Dairen). 
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Mongolia and Sinkjang. R. C. Andrews, “Explorations in Mongolia,” 
Geographical Journal, LXIX (1927), 1-23; R. C. Andrews, “Explorations in 
the Gobi Desert,” Nat. Geographic Magazine, LXIII (1933), 653-716; R, C. 
Andrews, On the Trail of Ancient Man (New York, 1927); R. C. Andrews 
and others, The New Conquest of Central Asia (New York, 1933); L. H. D. 
Buxton, “Present Conditions in Inner Mongolia,” Geographical Journal, LXI 
(1923), 393-413; Owen Lattimore, “Caravan Routes of Inner Asia,” Geo- 
graphical Journal, LXXII (1928), 497-531; Owen Lattimore, “Chinese Colo- 
nization in In,ner Mongolia: Its History and Present Development,” Pioneer 
Settlement (New York, 1932), 288-313; Owen Lattimore, The Desert Road 
to Turkestan (London, 1928); Sir M. Aurel Stein, “Innermost Asia, Its 
Geography as a Factor in History,” Geographical Journal, LXV (1925), 
377-403, 473-501; Sir M. Aurel Stein, On Central-Asian Track/ (London, 
1933); E. S. Sykes and Percy Sykes, Through Deserts and Oases of Central 
Asia (London, 1920); Langdon Warner, The Long Old Road in China 
(New York, 1926); Sven Hedin, The Silk Road (London, 1938); G. B. 
Cressey, “The Ordos Desert of Inner Mongolia,” Denison University Bulle- 
tin, 1933. 

Tibet. Charles Bell, Tibet, Past and Present (Oxford, 1924), the author 
was a British resident in Lhasa; Charles Bell, The People of Tibet (Oxford, 
1928). 

Siberia: the Soviet Union in general. Nicholas Mikhailov, Soviet Geog- 
raphy (London, 1935), and Land of the Soviets (New York, 1939); Samuel 
N. Harper, The Soviet Union and World Problems (Chicago, 1935). 

Middle and Far Eastern Siberia. R. A. Davies and Andrew J. Steiger, 
Soviet Asia (New York, 1942); Emil Lengyel, Siberia (New York, 1943); 
William Mandel, The Soviets in the Far East (New York, 1943). 

Japan: configuration and climate. Glenn T. Trewartha, Japan: A Physi- 
cal, Cultural and Regional Geography (Madison, 1945), chs. i-ii; The Cli- 
matic Atlas of Japan and Her Neighboring Countries (Tokyo, 1929); T. 
Okada, The Climate of Japan (Tokyo, 1931); C. W. Thornthwaite, “The 
Climates of Japan,” Geographical Rev., XXIV (1934), 494-496. 

Soils and minerals. Shiroshi Nausu, Aspects of Japanese Agriculture 
(New York, 1941); E. B. Schumpeter, ed., The Industrialization of Japan 
and Manchu\uo, 1930-1940 (New York, 1940); H. Foster Bain, Ores and 
Industry of the Far East {2nd ed., New York, 1933); Guy Harold Smith and 
Dorothy Good, Japan: A Geographical View (New York, 1943). 

Population. W. R. Crocker, The Japanese Population Problem (London, 
1932); Ryoichi Ishii, Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (Lon- 
don, 1937); E. F. Penrose, Population Theories and Their Application with 
Special Reference to Japan (Stanford University, 1934), the best work on the 
subject. 

Agriculture and the rural community. John F. Embree, Sttye Mura: A 
Japanese Village (Chicago, 1939), an excellent study; Andrew Grajdanzev, 
Statistics of Japanese Agriculture (New York, 1941); Shiroshi Nasu, Land 
Utilization of Japan (Tokyo, 1929), the standard work. 

Industrial geography. G. C. Allen, Japanese Industry : Its Recent Develop- ' 
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men: and Present Condition (New York, 1940), the best work covering the 
entire subject, Tajiro Uyeda, The Small Industries of Japan (New York, 
1938), S Uyehara, The Industry and Trade of Japan (2nd rev, ed., London, 
1936) 

Burma The most defintme, critical work is G E. Harvey, British Rule 
in Burma 1824 1942 (London, 1946), the best general introductory study 
covering the modern period is John L. Christian, Modem Burma (Berkeley, 
1942), see ch u on 'The Land and the People’ , see also Sir Herbert Thir 
kelt, Burma (Cambridge, 1923) 

Siam ( Thailand ) K P Landon, Siam in Transition (Chicago 1939), 
Sir Josiah Crosby, Siam The Cross Roads (London, 1944), U S Dept, of 
Commerce, Economic Deielopment of Siam (Washington, 1929), Daniel R. 
Bergsmark, Economic Geography of Asia (New York, 1935), ch xv; Ernest 
Young, Siam (New York, 1908), Lionel W Lyoc, The Continent of Asia 
(London, 1933) ch xxix V D Wickizer and M K. Bennett, The Rice 
Economy of Monsoon Asia (Stanford University, 1941), H G Deignan, 
Stam~Land of Free Men (Washington, 1943) 

Jndo-Chma V D Wickizer and hi K Bennett, The Rice Economy of 
Monsoon Asia (Stanford University, 1931), Virginia Thompson, French 
Indo-Chma (New York 1937), Shannon McCune, SaTgon, French Indo- 
china,” Journal of Geography XXXVI (1937), 24 33, Kate Mitchell, la 
dustnahsation of the Western Pacific (New York, 1942) , 

Malaya Rupert Emerson, Malaysia A Study in Direct and Indirect Rue 
(New York 1937) L A Mills, Bruit h Rule in Eastern Asia (London, 
1942) 

Netherlands India Jan O M Brock, Economic Development of the 
Netherlands Indies (New York, 1932), J H Boeke, The Structure of 
Netherlands Indian Economy (New York, 1932), Rupert Emerson, Ma- 
laysia A Study m Direct and Indirect Rule (New York, 1937), J S Furni- 
vall, Progress and Welfare in Southeast Asia (New York, 1931), and Newer 
lands India A Study of Plural Economy (New York, 1934) A D de Kat 
Angchno Colonial Policy (2 sols. The Hague, 1931), R Kennedy, The 
Ageless Indies (New York, 1932), Amry Vandcnbosch, The Dutch East 
Indies Its Government Problems, and Politics (Berkeley, 1931) 

Neu> Guinea Stephen \V Reed, The Maying of Modem New Guinea 
(Philadelphia, 1933), the outstanding work on the subject. 

The Philippines Common w ealth of the Philippines, DepL of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Atlas of Philippine Statistics (Manila, 1939), A. L. Kroeber, 
Peoples of the Philippines (New York, 1919), Dean C. Worcester and 
Ralston Hayden, The Philippines Past and Present (New York, 1930/, 
treatment of the non -Christian peoples in chs xx xxiu, treatment of the pc°\ 
pie of the Mountain Province m appendix v, 806-817, for the character ot 
the Filipino people, see Charles Derbyshire, The Social Cancer (Manila 
1912), a translation of Jose Rizal j Noli me Tangere, in which Rizal, crusao 
mg for self government, stresses unfavorable traits of the national character, 
Camilo Osias, The Filipino Way of Life (Boston, 1930), an excellent charac- 
ter study, W Cameron Forbes, The Philippine Islands (Boston, 1928/, 
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James A. Le Roy, Philippine Ufe in Town and Country (New- York, 1905), 
a picture of the Filipino people at the end of the Spanish regime. 


Chapter 2 


General wor\s on Chinese history and culture. K. S. Latourette, The 
Chinese: Their History and Culture (3rd ed., New York, 1946), a very 
competent portrayal with excellent bibliographical suggestions; L. Carring- 
ton Goodrich, A Short History of the Chinese People (New York, 1943), a 
brief and popular interpretation; C. P. Fitzgerald, China: A Short Cultural 
History (London, 1935), one of the best treatments of Chinese culture in a 
single volume; Richard Wilhelm, A Short History of Chinese Civilization 
(New York, 1929); Paul Monroe, China: A Nation in Evolution (New 
York, 1928), by an American educator who visited China frequently; 
S, Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (2 vols., New York, 1901; 1st ed., 
1848; final revision, 1883), by a distinguished nineteenth-century American 
missionary and diplomat — the work on China most widely read by Ameri- 
cans in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; E. T. Williams, China: 
Yesterday and T oday (New York, 1923), a survey of many aspects of Chinese 
life by an American Foreign Service officer who lived many years in China; 
Marcel Granet, Chinese Civilisation (New York, 1930), a very stimulating 
work on political and social organization though regarded as uncritical by 
some sinologists; Sophia H. Chen Zen, ed.. Symposium on Chinese Culture 
(Shanghai, 1931), excellent essays on many aspects of China’s cultural de- 
velopment; A. H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics (New York, 1894), a re- 
vealing portrayal of Chinese habits and character by an able American 
observer long resident in China; E. T. C. Werner, China of the Chinese 
(London, 1919), emphasizes the importance of the family. 

Origins and racial composition of the Chinese. H. G. Creel, The Birth 
of China (London, 1936), a scholarly work. 

History and philosophy of ancient China. Derk Bodde, China's First Uni- 
fier: A Study of the Ch'in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssii (Leiden, 
1938) ; T. F. Carter, T he Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread West- 
ward (New York, 1931); H. H. Dubs, Hsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Con- 
fucianism (London, 1927); H. H. Dubs, The Worlds of Hsiintze (London, 
1928); James Legge, The Chinese Classics (5 vols., rev. ed., Oxford, 1893, 
1895), translations of many of the great works of the Chou period; James 
Legge, “The Texts of Taoism,” The Sacred Boohs of the East (Oxford, 
1891), Vols. XXXIX, XL; Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, History of Chinese Political 
Thought during the Early Tsin Period, trans. by L. T. Chen (New York, 
1930); Y. P. Mei, The Ethical and Political W orfs of Motse (London, 1929); 
Pan Ku, The History of the Former Han Dynasty , critical translation with 
annotations by H. H. Dubs (2 vols., Baldmore, 1938, 1944); W. E. Soothill, 
The Analects of Confucius (Oxford, 1937); J. J. Shryock, The Origin and 
Development of the State Cult of Confucius (New York, 1932). 
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Chinese history from the third to the nineteenth century: religion. 
Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921); }. Foster, The 
Church of the Tang Dynasty (London, 1939); K. S. Latourctte, A History 
of Christian Missions in China (New York, 1929); J. B Pratt, The Pilgrim- 
age of Buddhism (New York, 1928), W. E. Soo thill, The Three Religions of 
China (London, 1913). 

Barianan pressures and invasions on the frontiers Sir Henry Yule, 
Cathay and the Way Thither (new ed., London, 1913-1916); Sir Henry 
Yule, The Book, of Ser Marco Polo (3rd cd. rev., 2 vols, London, 1921); 
Franz Michael, The Origin of Mancha Rule in China (Baltimore, 1942), 
Adolf Rcichnein, China and Europe Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in 
the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1925). 

Government and politics. H. S Brunnert and V. V. Hagclstrora, Present 
Day Political Organization of China (Shanghai, 1912); Pao Chao Hsieh, 
The Government of China, 1644 1922 (Baltimore, 1925); Han Liang Huang 
The Lund Tax in China (New York, 1918); Leonard S Hsu, The Political 
Philosophy of Confucianism (New York, 1932), marred by a tendency to 
read Sung philosophy into ancient Confucianism; Liang Ch i-ch’ao, History 
of Chinese Political Thought (New York, 1930); W. F. Mayers, The Chinese 
Government (Shanghai, 1897), H. B. Morse, The Gilds of China (London, 
1909), H. B Morse, The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire 
(London, 1908) , A. W. Hummel, cd. Eminent Chinese of the Ch’sng Pmod 
(Washington, 1943, 1944). 

Economic and social organisation J. L. Buck, Chinese Farm Economy 
(Chicago, 1930), J L. Buck, Land Utilisation in China (Chicago, 1937); 
Pearl S. Buck, The Good Earth (New York, 1931), a novel, Fei Hsiao-tung. 
Peasant Life in China ((London, 1939), a social and economic analysis of 
life in the Chinese village, S D Gamble, Peking: A Social Survey (New 
York, 1921); F H King, Farmers for Forty Centuries (New York, 1926), 
agriculture in China, lapan, and Korea at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, V. K Lcong and L. K. Tao, Village and Town Life W China 
(London, 1915), Mabel Piaghua Lee, The Economic History of China 
(New York, 1921), with emphasis on agriculture, Arthur H, Smith, Village 
Life tn China (New York, 1899). 

Chinese literature H A. Giles, A History of Chinese Literature (New 
York, 1927); Marcel Granet, Festivals and Songs of Ancient China (New 
York, 1932). 

Chinese art and architecture . L. Ashton, Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Sculpture (London, 1924); L. Binyon, Painting in the Far East 
(London, 1908); S W. Bushel!, Chinese Art (London, 1910), E. F. Fenol 
losa, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art (2 vols., London, 1912). 
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Chapter 3 


General worlds. Two brief but competent surveys: E. O. Reischauer, 
Japan, Past and Present (New York, 1946), and K. S. Latourette, The History 
of Japan (New York, 1947). See also: B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese 
(6th ed., rev., Kobe, 1939), notes on a multitude of Japanese topics; E. W. 
Clement, A Short History of Japan (Tokyo, 1936), an elementary account, 
useful for lists of sovereigns, shoguns, etc.; W. E. Griffis, The Mikado’s Em- 
pire (2 vols., 12th ed., New York, 1913), one of the most popular works 
introducing Japan to the American public in the late nineteenth century; 
Engelbert Kaempfer, The History of Japan, Together with a Description of 
the Kingdom of Siam, 1690-92 (3 vols., Glasgow, 1906), the author was phy- 
sician to the Dutch mission at Nagasaki during the days of exclusion; Yoshi 
S. Kuno, Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent (Berkeley, 1937, 
1940), Vol. I covers to 1600, Voi. II covers 1600-1850; James Murdoch, 
A History of Japan (3 vols., Kobe and London, 1903-1926), Vol. I covers 
from the beginnings to the arrival of the Portuguese, Vol. II (with the col- 
laboration of Isoh Yamagata) covers from the arrival of the Portuguese, 1542, 
to 1651, and Vol. Ill, 1652-1868; G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural 
History (rev. ed., London, 1932), the best single volume in English cover- 
ing the subject from earliest times to the middle ’of the nineteenth century. 

Early Japanese history. K. Asakawa, The Early Institutional Life of 
Japan (Tokyo, 1903), a study in the Reform of 645 a.d.; IC. Asakawa, “The 
Life of a Monastic Sho in Medieval Japan,” Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1916, I (1919), 311-346, the study of a class of pri- 
vate manor; W. G. Aston, Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest 
Times to a.d. 697 , in Trans, and Proceedings of the Japan Soc. of London, 
Supplement I (2 vols., London, 1896); B. H. Chamberlain, trans., Kojijj 
or Records of Ancient Matters (2nd ed., Kobe, 1932); R. K. Reischauer, 
Early Japanese History c. 40 B.C. — A.D. 1167 (2 vols., Princeton, 1937). 

The first centuries of feudalism, 1192-1600. K. Asakawa, trans. and ed.. 
The Documents of Irik}, Illustrative of the Development of the Feudal In- 
stitution of Japan (New Haven, 1929), essential source materials translated 
and edited by a distinguished Japanese scholar. 

Toktigawa Japan, 1600-1867. Hugh Borton, “Peasant Uprisings in Japan 
of the Tokugawa Period,” Trans, of the Asiatic Soc. of ‘Japan, 2nd series, 
XVI (1938), xv, 1-258. 

Japanese economic history to 1854. Eijiro Honjo, The Social and Eco- 
nomic History of Japan (Kyoto, 1935), the most satisfactory single volume 
on the subject in English; Yosaburo Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of 
the History of the Civilisation of Japan (3 vols.. New York, 1930), a digest 
of a much larger standard work in Japanese; Matsuyo Takizawa, The Pene- 
tration of Money Economy in Japan and Its Effects upon Social and Political 
Institutions (New York, 1927), the collapse of feudalism explained in terms 
of an economic revolution from a rice to a money economy. 
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Biographies Walter Dening, The Life of Toyotoms Htdeyosht, edited by 
M E. Dening (3rd ed, Kobe, 1930), A L Sadler, The Maker of Modern 
Japan The Life of Tokugawa leyasu { 1542 1616) (London, 193?) 

Japanese mythology, religion, and philosophy Masaharu Anesahi, His- 
tory of Japanese Religion tilth Special Reference to the Social and Mora! 
bfe of the Nation (London, 1930), a scholarly summary by a distinguished 
Japanese scholar, Inazo Nitobe, Bushido, the Soul of Japan An Exposition 
of Japanese Thought (rev and enlarged ed, New York, 1905), a Japanese 
publicist presents the subject in the ideal rather than the real, D C Holton, 
National Faith of Japan A Study in Modern Shinto (London, 1938), a stand 
ard work Genchi kato, A Study of Shinto, the Religion of the Japanese 
Nation (Tokyo, 1926) Masaharu Anesalu, Nichiren the Buddhist Prophet 
(Cambridge, 1916), a biography of the founder (1222 1282) of a leading 
Buddhist sect, H H Coates and Ryugaku Ishizuka, Ilonen the Buddhist 
Saint His bfe and Teachings (2nd ed , Kyoto, 1925), a translation of the 
official biography of the founder (1133-1212) of a sect of Japanese Bud 
dhistn Sir C N E Eliot, Japanese Buddhism (London, 1935), an excellent 
work 

Japanese literature W G Aston, A History of Japanese bterature 
(London, 1933, 1st ed , 1899), a brief pioneer work, A S Omori and 
Kochi Doi, uans , Dianes of Court Ladies of Old fapan (Tokyo, 1935), 
W N Porter, trans. The Tosa Diary (London, 1912), a translation from 
the work of one of the first masters of Japanese prose, Arthur Waley, trans. 
The Tale of Gen} i A Novel in Six Parts Translated from the Japanese 
(London 1935) the greatest of Japanese novels by Lady Murasaki, A B 
Mitfoid (Lord Rtdesdale), Taler of Old Japan (London, 1910), Thomas 
Satchel!, uans, Htzakunge (Kobe, 1929), an excellent translation of the 
boisterous adventures of Yam and Kua on the Tokaido, by Jippensha Ikku 
(1775 1831) 

The Arts Masaharu Anesaki, Buddhist Art in its Relation to Buddhist 
Fdeals with special reference to Buddhism in Japan ( Boston, 1915) 

Additional references Hugh Borton, Serge Elisscef, and Edwin O 
Reischaucy, A Selected bst of Books and Articles on Japan (Washington, 
19-10) 


Chapter 4 , 


Western contacts with China Owen Lattimoce, Inner Asian Frontiers 
(New York, 1940) F J Teggart, Rome and China (Berkeley, 1939), G F 
Hudson, Europe and China A Survey of Thar Relations from the Earliest 
Times to 1800 (London, 1931), T F Carter, Invention of Printing in China 
and its Spread IVestuard (rev ed. New York, 1931), Sir Mark A Stein, 
On Anaent Central Asian Tracks (London, 1933), A. C Moule, Christians 
in China before the Year 1550 (New Yotk, 1930), A C Moule awd Pam 
Pelkot, Marco Polo (London, 1938), Henry H Hart, Venetian Adventurer 
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(New York, 1905) Note should also be taken of W F Mayers, The 
Chinese Government (Shanghai, 1897), and G W. Keeton, The Develops 
meat oj Extraterritoriality in China (2 vols., London, 1928) 

Canton social cond uons in the days before the first Anglo-Chinese war 
are described in \V C Hunter, The 'Fan Kwae’ in Canton before Treaty 
Day/ 1825 1844 (Shanghai, 1911), and C. T Downing, The Fan Qui in 
China tn 1836-1887 (3 vols, London, 1833) 


Ch\pter 6 


Many of the basic works on the period cohered by this chapter have been 
listed in the reading suggestions for Chapter 5 Note in particular Morse, 
International Relations Costin, Great Britain and China, and especially Kuo, 
Critical Study of the First Anglo Chinese IVar 
Military aspects of the conflict between England and China are treated in 
a considerable number of contemporary work* of uneven value Wilhain 
D Bernard, Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the Nemesis from 
1840 to 1843, and of the Combined Naval and Military Operations tn China 
(2 vols*, London, 1844) Edward Belcher, Narrative of a Voyage Around 
the World . 1836-1842 Including Naval Operations tn China (2 vols-, 
London, 1843) John E. Bingham, Narrative of the Expedition to China 
(2 vols , London, 1842) is rich in material but sometimes inaccurate in 
detail The Chinese Repository (20 vols , Canton, 1833-1851), a journal 
edited by E C Bridgman and S Wells Williams, contains in Volumes IX 
XII some of the best contemporary material on the war. Arthur Cunyng 
hame. An Aide-de-Camp s Recollections of Services m China (2 vols , Lon 
don, 1844) John Francis Davis, China during the War and since the Peace 
(2 vols , London, 1852), an able account by a distinguished British official 
John Ouchtcilony, The Chinese War (London, 1844) 

For sources and secondary materials on the peace settlement see footnote 
citations to this chapter 


Chapter 7 


W J Hail, Tseng kuo fan and iheTaiping Rebellion (New Haveo, 1927), 
Alexander Nfichie, The Englishmen m China (2 vols, Edinburgh, 1900), 
the life in the Far East of Sir Rutherford Alcock Marquis de Moges, 
Recollections of Baron Gro/s Embassy to China and Japan in 1857 58 (Dsn- 
don, 1860), L Olipham, Narrative oj the Earl of Elgin s Mission to China 
and Japan in the Years 1857, '58, 59 (Edinburgh, 1859). 



Chapter 8 


There are very few satisfactory general accounts of the period in Eng- 
lish. The basic work is Frank A. Golder, Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 
1641-1850 (Cleveland, 1914), by a distinguished American scholar. In 
addition to citations in footnotes to this chapter see: T. W. Atkinson, Travels 
in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor . . . (London, 1860); 
A. Krausse, Russia in Asia . . . 1558-1899 (New York, 1899); H. B. Morse, 
The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (3 vols., London, 1910- 
18), I, in particular ch. xix; Albert Parry, “Russian Missionaries in China, 
1689-1917 . . . Pacific Historical Review, IX (1940), 401-424; L. Pasvol- 
sky, Russia in the Far East (New York, 1922), deals primarily with the later 
period; E. G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur (London, 1861), one 
of the best contemporary views; A. Lobanov-Rotovsky, Russia and Asia 
(New York, 1933), the author, a member of the former Imperial nobility, 
gives a popular general survey; F. H. Skrine, The Expansion of Russia, 
1815-1900 (Cambridge, 1904); }. W. Stanton, “Russian Embassies to Peking 
during the 18th Century,” University of Michigan Historical Essays, XI 
(1937), a scholarly study. 


Chapter 9 


Japanese history, 1800-1865. K. Asakawa, “Some of the Contributions 
of Feudal Japan to the New Japan,” journal of Race Development, 111 
(1912-13), 1-32, by a distinguished Japanese medievalist; Garret Droppers, 
“The Population of Japan in the Tokugawa Period,” Trans, of the Asiatic 
Soc. of japan, XXII, No. 2 (1894), 253-284, a standard work; Herbert 
Zachert, “Social Changes during the Tokugawa Period,” Trans, of the Asi- 
atic Soc. of Japan, 2nd series, XVII (1938), 238-254; Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
The Capital of the Tycoon (2 vols.. New York, 1863), penetrating descrip- 
tions and observations by a British diplomat three years in Japan; J. H. Gub- 
bins, The Progiess of Japan 1853-1871 (Oxford, 1911), an excellent treat- 
ment with documents; E. Herbert Norman, Japan's Emergence as a Modern 
Slate (New York, 1940), perhaps the best book on economic and political 
problems, 1853-1900. 

Economic history. Yosaburo Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of the ' 
History of the Civilization of Japan (3 vols., New York, 1930), an abbre- 
viated English translation of a much larger and an authoritative Japanese 
work; Matsuyo Takizawa, The Penetration of Money Economy in Japan 
(New York, 1927), traces the decline of feudalism to effects of money on 
political and social institutions. 

Foreign relations. M. Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians in Japan and 
Formosa in Tokugawa Days 1603-1868 (Kobe, 1930), by no means readable. 
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but contains valuable British source materials, Townsend Hams, The Com 
plete Journal of Toumsend Hams introduction and notes by M E Cosenza 
(New York, 1930), the fascinating journal of the first American consul 
general and minister to Japan, Francis L Hawks, Narratne of the Expcdi 
tion of an American Squadron to the China Seas and Japan . . (3 sols., 

Washington, 1856), the rich though official account of Perry's mission, 
Arthur Walworth, Blac\ Ships of) Japan (New York, 1916), the story of 
the opening of Japan by Perry, 1853, P J Treat, Diplomatic Relations be 
tween the United States and Japan, 1853 1895 (2 sols., Stanford University, 
1932), I, chs i a, based on extensive use of American diplomatic archives 
Literature Lord Redesdale, Tales of Old Japan (London, 1910), Jippen 
sha Ikku, Hizahurtge, trans by Thos Satchell (Kobe, 1929), an excellent 
translauon of the famous roisterous adventures on the Tokaido of two irre 
sponsible, comic characters 
See also footnotes to this chapter 


Chapter 10 


In addiuon to the following, sec titles listed for Chapter 9 
History. G C Allen, Modern Japan and its Problems (New York, 1927), 
excellent essays on many aspects of Japanese life by a well informed student, 
J H Gubbins The Making of Modern Japan (London, 1922), a general 
survey, 1850-1919 W W. McLaren, A Political History of Japan . . . 1867 
1912 (London 1916), a good study by an American authority, W. \V. 
McLaren, Japanese Government Documents,' Trans of the Asiatic Soc of 
Japan XL! I, Pl 1 (1914), an extensive and well selected compilation co\er 
mg 1867 1889, A H Mounsey, The Satsuma Rebellion (London, 1879). an 
account of the rising of 1877, Count Shigenobu Okuma, compiler. Fifty 
Years of New Japan (2 \ols , London, 1910), essays by Japanese leaders in 
a Wide variety of fields. Sir Ernest Satovv, A Diplomat in fapan . . . 
(London, 1921), observations of a diplomat on the Restoration 

Government and politics H S Quigley, Japanese Government and 
Politics (New York, 1932), the most saUsfactory text in English on the sub- 
ject, R K Rcischauer, Japan Government Politics (New York, 1939), a 
brief but clear treatment, G E Uychara, The Political Development of Japan 
1867 1909 (New York, 1910), a Japanese interpretauon of the Constitution 
of 1889 and its theories, four brief studies by K. W Colegrove "The Japa- 
nese Privy Council,' American Political Science Review, XXVII (1933), 
885 898 XXVIII (1934), 29 39, ‘ The Japanese Cabinet,” American Political 
Science Review XXX (1936), 903 923, “The Japanese Foreign Office,* 
American Journal of International Law, XXX (1936), 585-613, Hirobumi 
Ito, Commentaries on the Constitution of the Empire of Japan, trans by 
Miyoji Ito (3rd ed , Tokyo, 1931), remarks of the man most responsible for 
shaping the Constitution 



Literature. Tadao Kunitomo, Japanese Literature Since 1868 (Tokyo, 
1938), an excellent survey and analysis; Introduction to Contemporary Japa- 
nese Literature, edited by Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (Society for Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations, Tokyo, 1939);, W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese 
Literature (London, 1899), sketchy and out of date but still useful. 


.Chapter 11 


General references, China: 1860-1894. E. R. Hughes, The Invasion of 
China by the Western World (London, 1937), the author, instructor in Chi- 
nese religion and philosophy, University of Oxford, attempts a pioneer ap- 
praisal of the influence of Christian missionaries. Western political thought, 
science, and medicine. ' E. T. Williams, China: Yesterday and To-Day (5th 
ed. rev., New York, 1935), by a former member of the American Foreign 
Service, still of great value as a general survey, note ch. xxi. H. B. Morse, 
The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (3 vols., London, 1910- 
18), by a distinguished Anglo-American long a member of the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service, has been superseded in part by more recent research but remains 
an indispensable source book, containing material, especially from Chinese 
Customs sources, which cannot be found elsewhere, and providing in readily 
accessible form much useful material from British sources; see Vols. I and 
'II for this period. S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (rev. ed., 2 
vols., New York, 19 07), the work on China most widely read by Americans 
in the nineteenth century, its author distinguished as a missionary and a 
member of the American foreign service. Henri Cordier, Histoire des re- 
lations de la Chine avec les puissances occidentales, 1860-1900 (3 vols., Paris, 
1901-02), though weak in many respects, is based on French archival mate- 
rials and so presents the French official point of view in many significant 
connections. C. Wilfred Allan, Makers of Cathay (3rd ed., Shanghai, 

1936) , brief, popular sketches of Chinese leaders; note essays on Tseng Kuo- 
fan, Li Hung-chang, and Chang Chih-tung. Gideon Chen, TsoTsung T’ang 
(Peiping, 1938), a brief biography of one of China’s first industrialists. Lin 
Yutang, A History of the Press and Public Opinion in China (Shanghai, 

1937) , ch. viii, “The Beginnings of the Modern Press 1815-95.” A. W. 
Hummel, ed,, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington, 1943-44), 
contains excellent biographies of distinguished Chinese of the nineteenth 
century. 

The T'ai-p'ing Rebellion. W. J. Hail, Tseng Kuo-fan and Taiping Re- 
bellion (New Haven, 1927), the standard work on the rebellion based on 
Chinese and foreign sources. T. T. Meadows, The Chinese and Their 
Rebellions (London, 1856), the author, a member of the British consular 
service, was a witness to many events of the rebellion, and a profound student 
of Chinese affairs. W. H. Medhurst, Critical 'Review of the Boohs of the In- 
surgents (Shanghai, _1853). H. B. Morse,, In the'Days of the Taipings 
(Salem, Mass., 1927), a novel. 
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The Burlingame Mission and the co-operative policy- See references 
cited m footnotes of this chapter. 

Commerce, diplomacy treaty revision and enforcement S Lane-Poole, 
The Life of Str Harry Parser (2 voJe, London, 1894 ), a good biography of 
an aggressive exponent of British “rights” in China and Japan A Michie, 
The Englishman in China During the Victorian Era (2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1900), an illuminating work centered about the life of Sir Rutherford Alceck. 


Chapter 12 


Note references for Chapter 1 1 

Chinese immigration and exclusion The basic works on this subject are 
M R Cootidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), and E. C Sand 
mc)er. The Anti-Chinese Movement in California (Urbana, 1939), tbe latter 
being notable for its stress on the conflict between local and federal junsdic 
tion, see also C C Tansill, The Foreign Policy of Thomas F Bayard, 1885- 
1887 (New York, 1940), ch v, for an excellent discussion of diplomatic as- 
pects of Chinese immigration after the treaty of 1880, the most extensive 
work covering the entire field of Oriental immigration is R. D McKenzie, 
Oriental Exclusion (Chicago, 1928), sec also Reminiscences of James B 
Angell (New York, 1912), ch vi, and Charles Denby, China and Her Peo- 
ple (2 vols, Boston, 1906) 


Chapter 13 


Korea For English translations of many documents and diplomatic ex 
changes concerning Korea, sec British and Foreign State Papers (London), 
and Korea Treaties and Agreements (Washington Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peaces 1921), and United Staley Department of Slate, For- 
eign Relations (Washington) volumes {or the years 1870 1894 See further, 
H N Allen, Things Korean (New York, 1908), an interesting work of 
general reference, Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 
1922), contains chapters on Korea s foteign relations now superseded in parf 
by more recent research, F H Harrington, God Mammon, and the I a pa- 
note (Madison, 1944), a bnlhant and scholarly analysis of missionary acuv 
tty, economic enterprise, and political intrigue in late nineteenth-century 
Korea, G. O Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers 
1778 1883 (Baltimore, 1912), a good account of the negotiation of the first 
American treaty with Korea, W W Rockhill, China’s Intercourse with Ko- 
rea from the XV th Century to 189S (London, 1905), the author was one of 
the best informed American students and diplomats in die Far East, W F. 
Sands, Undiplomatic Memories (New York, 1930), chatty memoirs of an 
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For Further Reading 


Chapter 15 


Alaska B P Thomas, Russo- Imencan Relations, 1815-1867 (Baltimore, 
1938) V J Farrar, The Annexation of Russian America to the United 
States (Washington, 1937), F A Golder, The Purchase of Alaska, ' Amer 
tcan Historical Review, XXV (1920), 411-425, T A Bailey, “Why the 
United States Purchased Alaska, Pacific Historical Review III (1934), 
39 49 

Samoa G H Rydcn, The Foreign Policy of the United States in Re- 
lation to Samoa (New Haven, 1933), a detailed account. 

Ha tfau f W Pratt, Expansionist* of 1893 (Baltimore, 1936), (he most 
satisfactory account of the development of American policy, C C TansiU, 
The Foreign Policy of Thomas P Bayard, ch xn, T A Bailey, “Japans 
Protest against the Annexation of Hawaii,’ Journal of Modem History, III 
(1931), 46-61 P J Treat, Diplomatic Relations between the United States 
and Japan 1895 1905 (Stanford University, 1933), 25 50 

The background of the Spanish American War A L»P Dennis, Ad ten 
lures in American Diplomacy 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), ch. ru, with sig 
nificant documents in appendix 

Political social and economic developments in the Philippines, 1895 1913 
C B Elliott, The Philippines to the end of the military rigtme (Indian 
apolis, 1916), treats the Spanish colonial system as well as the American mill 
tary occupation, C B Elliott, The Philippines to the end of the Commission 
government (Indianapolis, 1917), by the same author who held adminis- 
trative and judicial posts in the islands and who was a member of the 
Commission, is an exhaustive analysis of American government m the 
islands, both Federal and local. Dean C Worcester, The Philippines Past and 
Present (2 \ols New York, 1914, new edition in one vol , with biographical 
sketch and four additional chapters by Ralston Hayden, New York, 1930), 
presents the views of one of the most active American participants m Philip- 
pine government W Cameron Forbes, The Philippine Islands (2 vols^ Bos- 
ton 1923), is the ably presented case of Tales governor general, Maximo M 
Kalaw, The Detclopment of Philippine Politics 1872 1920 (Manila, 1926), 
an account of the part played by the Filipino leaders and parties in the pohti 
cal development of the Philippines by the Dean of Liberal Arts, University 
of the Philippines, David P Barrows, History of the Philippines (rev cd., 
Yonkers-on Hudson, 1925), the author was commissioner of cducauon 10 
the islands Emma Blair and James A Robertson, The Philippine Islands 
1493 1898 (55 \ols , Cleveland, 1903-1909), a most exhaustive compilation 
covering the history of the Philippines to the end of the Spanish regime. 
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Chapter 16 


R. H. Akagi, japan's Foreign Relations (Tokyo, 1936), ch. vii, a con- 
ventional Japanese interpretation of the open door; K. Asakawa, The Russo- 
Japanese Conflict (New York, 1904), in spite of its contemporary character, 
this work is still of value; S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United 
States (rev. ed., New York, 1942), 479-502; P. H. Clyde, “The Open Door 
Policy of John Hay,” The Historical Oulloo\, XXII (May, 1931), 210-214; 
Tyler Dennett, John Hay (New York, 1933); Feng Djen Djang, The Diplo- 
matic Relations Between China and Germany Since 1898 (Shanghai, 1936); 
W. L. Godshall, The International Aspects of the Shantung Question (Phil- 
adelphia, 1923); A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United 
States (New York, 1938), 38-86; Philip Joseph, Foreign Diplomacy in China 
(London, 1928); R. S. McCordock, British Far Eastern Policy, 1894-1900 
(New York, 1931); Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 
1931); C. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China (New York, 1933), par- 
ticularly Part II; P. J. Treat, Diplomatic Relations Between the United States 
and japan, 1895-1905 (Stanford University, 1938), especially chs. vi, ix-xii; 
\V. \V. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China (2 vols., rev. ed., 
Baltimore, 1927), I, ch. iv, on the open door; En Tsung Yen, The Open Door 
Policy (Boston, 1923). On the developing Russo-American rivalry see E. H. 
Zabriskie, American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East (Philadelphia, 1946), 
chs. ii-v. 


Chapter 17 


In addition to the works cited in the text the following contain materials 
touching wide and varied aspects of the complex reform movements. G. H. 
Blakeslee, ed., China and the Far East (New York, 1910); H. S. Brunnert 
and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present-Day Political Organization of China (Shang- 
hai, 1912); Margaret E. Burton, The Education of Women in China (New 
York, 1911); Katherine A. Carl, With the Empress Dowager in China 
(New York, 1907); Chen Shao-Kwan, The System of Taxation in China in 
the Tsing Dynasty, 1644-1911 (New York, 1914); Dugald Christie, Thirty 
Years in the Manchu Capital (New York, 1914); Sir Alexander Hosie, On 
the Trail of the Opium Poppy (2 vols., London, 1914); Hsieh Pao Chao, The 
Government of China, 1644-1911 (Baltimore, 1925); two works by H. B. 
Morse, The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire (London, 
1908), and The Trade and Administration of China (rev. ed., London, 1913); 
Paul S. Reinsch, Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East (Boston, 
1911); E. A. Ross, The Changing Chinese (New York, 19 11); Wei Wen 
Pin, The' Currency Problem in China (New York, 1914)1- 
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Chapter 18 


G A Ballard, The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan 
(New York, 1921), chs vh ix Maurice Baring, With the Russians in Man 
ehuna (London, 1905), graphic journalistic pictures of the Manchurian 
battlefields, Paul H Clyde, International Rivalries in Manchuria (Columbus, 
1928), chs tv vu Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War 
(New York, 1925), the best detailed treatment of the subject including the 
European aspects, /LLP Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy 
1896-1906 (New York, 1928), supplementary to Dennett and valuable for 
the documents printed, A Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the 
United States (New York, 1938), the best thoroughly documented survey of 
the period since 1900, J H Gubbins, The Maying of Modern Japan (Phda 
delphta 1922), chs xxiv xxvi, good brief treatment by a British stuuent, 
A S Hershey International Latirand Diplomacy of the Russo Japanese War 
(New York, 1906), P I Treat, Diplomatic Relations Between the United 
States and Japan 1895-1905 (Stanford University, 1938), chs x and xit, by 
an outstanding American authority on the subject, C W Young, The Inter 
national Relations of Manchuria (Chicago, 1929), essentially a convenient 
digest with certain supplementary materials of the MacMurray Treaties con 
cerning Manchuria, C W Young, Japan’s Special Position in Manchuria 
(Baltimore, 1931), The International Legal Status of the Kwantung Leased 
Territory (Baltimore, 1931) and Japanese Jurisdiction in the South Man 
churta Railway Areas (Balumore, 1931), valuable legalistic studies to be 
used, however, with great care since, as their author himself states (I, vii). 
These studies are not history 


Chapter 19 


In addition to many of the titles listed for Chapter 18 note the following 
T A- Bailey, Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanete-Amencan Crises (Stan 
ford University, 1934), a complete and scholarly treatment, Owen Lattimore 
Manchuria Cradle of Conflict (New York, 1932), a profound study of 
Manchuria s regional relationship to China, E B Price, The Russo-Japanese 
Treaties of 1907 1916 concerning Manchuria and Mongolia (Baltimore, 
1933), a definitive study with texts of the treaties, } G Reid, The Manchu 
Abdication and the Powers (Berkeley, 1935), a bnlliant and an exhausuve 
study of the role of foreign diplomacy at Peking, 1908-1912, 

George H Blakeslre, Japan and Japanese-Amencan Relations (New York, 
1912), Henry Chung, Korean Treaties (New York, 1919), Tatsujt Takeu- 
chi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Garden City, 1935), ch 
xu oft the Russo-Japanese War and ch. xm on the annexauon of Korea. On 
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Russo-Amcrican relations see E. H. Zabriskie, American-Russian Rivalry in 
the Far East (Philadelphia, 3946), chs. vi-vii. 


Chapter 20 


H, F. MacNair, Modern Chinese History: Selected Readings (Shanghai, 
1923); Reginald Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City (London, 1934), 
throws much light on the poliucal life of Peking both before and after the 
Revolution; John Gilbert Reid, The Mancktt Abdication and the Powers 
(Berkeley, 1935), die most exhaustive and scholarly treatment of the policies 
of the powers during the last years of the Manchu dynasty; A. M. Kotenev, 
The Chinese Soldier (Shanghai, 1937), treats die subject briefly in broad per- 
speedve, covering the nineteenth as well as the twendeth centuries; M. E. 
Cameron, The Reform Movement in China, 1S9S-1912 (Stanford University, 
1931), the best treatment of the Manchu reform program. E. R. Hughes, 
The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 1937), particularly 
ch. iii, on die influence of Western political thought; Ge.orge H. Blakeslee, 
ed.. Recent Developments in China (New York, 1913), contains, among 
other notable essays, E. W. Capen’s “The Western Influence in China," and 
Y. S. Tsao’s "The Relations of the Returned Students to the Chinese Revolu- 
tion”; W. W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China (2 vols., 
Baltimore, 1927), valuable as a reference in checking the foreign position in 
China during the Revolution and in other years; Kalfred Dip Lum, Chi- 
nese Government (Shanghai, 1934), a brief study by an author whose con- 
tacts with Chinese polidcs were intimate; American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Annals (Philadelphia, 1930), Vol. 152, brief treatment of 
practically all phases of the early republican period; H. M. Vinacke, Modern 
Constitutional Development in China (Princeton, 1920), in particular chs. 
iv-viii; A. H. Holcombe, The Spirit of the Chinese Revolution (New York, 
1930), a discussion of political theory in China’s revolution in which the au- 
thor attempts to find theory through a study of personalities. 

Sun Yat-sen. Henry B. Restarick, Sun Yat-sen: Liberator of China (New 
Haven, 1931), and Lyon Sharman, Sun Yat-sen: His Life and Its Meaning 
(New York, 1934), the most satisfactory biographies of the great revolution- 
ary leader; Stephen Chen and Robert Payne, Sun Yat-sen: A Portrait (New 
York, 1946), not a full biography but a useful brief introduction to Sun’s 
career and his thought; Bernard Martin, Strange Vigour (London, 1944), 
uses the Cantlie papers and press notices. 


Chapter 21 


Japan and World War 1. The most adequate brief treatment explaining 
Japan’s participation is Charles N. Spinks, “Japan’s Entrance into the World ' 
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War ” Pacific Historical Review V (1936), 297 311 , Tatsuji Takeuchi, War 
and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Chicago, 193 d), ch xiv, not only a 
survey of successive steps taken by the ministry but also of the discussions m 
the Diet, Paul S Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China (Garden City, 
1922) ch xt, the interpretations of the American Minister at Peking always 
zealous to use American influence for the protection of China against Japan 
— sec also ch xn on the Twenty One Demands, kikujiro Ishu, Diplomatic 
Commentaries translated and edited by William R Langdon (Baltimore, 
1936), scattered but revealing discussions by one of Japan s ablest diplomats, 
W L God shall, The International Aspects of the Shantung Question (Phil 
adelphia, 1923), chs uni, an able treatment, Jefferson Jones, The Fall of 
Tsmgtau (Boston, 1915), interesting as a contemporary account, two valu 
able backgfound essays are chs m and iv in George M Dutchcr, The Point 
cal Awakening of the East (New York, 1925) 

The Twenty One Demands and the treaties and notes of May 25 1915 
The ablest detailed account is in Thomas E. La Farguc, China and the World 
War (Stanford University, 1937), chs u and in, less detailed but basic is 
A W Griswold The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 
1938) ch v The Smo-fapanese Negotiations of 1915, Japanese and Chinese 
documents and the Chinese official statement, edited by the Carnegie Endow 
tnent for International Peace, Division of International Law, Pamphlet 45 
for a Japanese interpretauon of Japan’s entry into the war and of the Twenty- 
One Demands Smimasa Idditu, The Life of Marquis Shigenobu 0\uma 
(Tokyo, 1940), ch xv sec also chapters in Reinsch and Takeuchi cited above, 
Paul H Clyde, The Open Door in Relation to the Twenty-One Demands, ’ 
Pacific Affairs, HI (1930), 834-841 


Chapter 22 


Chinese politics 1917 1919 H F MacNair, China in Revolution (Chi 
cago, 1931) especially good for detail in a confused period, Paul S Reinsch, 
An American Diplomat in China (New York, 1922), valuable because us 
author was American Minister at Peking but should be used with discrun 
ination since it is special pleading rather than history, Robert T. Pollard 
CAina r Foreign Relations 1917 1931 (New York, 1933), in particular pp 

The Lansing Ishn Exchange Robert Lansing, War Memoirs (Indian 
apohs, 1935), kikujiro Ishn Diplomatic Commentaries, translated and 
edited by W R Langdon (Baltimore, 1936) 

The Pans Conference W L Godshall, 'fhc International Aspects of the 
Shantung Question (Philadelphia 1933), a competent, study, Paul Birdsall, 
Versailles Twenty Years After (New York, 1941), an excellent study of the 
Peace Conference in general with a penetrating chapter on Japanese strategy, 
pp '83-115, two basic works by David Hunter Miller,. The Drafting of the 
Covenant (2 vols , New York, 1928), and Afy Diary at the Conference of 
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Paris (21 vols., New York, 1924). The most definitive brief study is T. A. 
Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace (New York, 1944), note in par- 
ticular ch. xviii. 


Chapter 23 


The Siberian intervention. The most satisfactory documentary treatment 
of the period from April to December, 1918, is James Bunyan, Intervention, 
Civil War, and Communism in Russia (Baltimore, 1936). F. L. Schuman, 
American Policy toward Russia since 1917 (New York, 1928), is an able and 
critical study. Elena Varneck and H. H. Fisher, The Testimony of Kolcha\ 
ana Other Siberian Materials (Stanford University, 1935), is particularly 
valuable for its editorial annotations on the sources printed. William S. 
Graves. America’s Siberian Adventure 1918-1920 (New York, 1931), by the 
commanding general of the American forces in Siberia, is poorly organized 
but nevertheless an invaluable critical document on policy and action in Si- 
beria. Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols., London, 1930), 
is, as the title suggests, a comprehensive work, with valuable chapters on the 
intervention as related to over-all policy. Note also Charles Seymour, In- 
timate Papers of Colonel House (4 vols., Boston, 1926-1928). 

The Consortium. Extensive official correspondence is printed in United 
States, Foreign Relations, volumes for 1917-1920. Selected correspondence 
is in The Consortium (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1921), and Paul H. Clyde, United States Policy toward China (Dur- 
ham, 1940). A good specialized study is F. V. Field, American Participa- 
tion in the China Consortiums (Chicago, 1931). There is a brief but sound 
exposition in C. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China (New York, 1933). 


Chapter 24 


For a penetrating picture of the pattern of Japanese culture see Ruth Bene- 
dict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston, 1946). 

History of political thought. Hirobumi Ito, Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the Empire of Japan, translated by Miyoji Ito (Tokyo, 1889); 
Rikitaro Fujisawa, Recent Aims and Political Development of Japan (New 
Haven, 1923); The Autobiography of Fukiizatva Yulffchi (Tokyo, 1934); 
Tatsuo Kawai, The Goal of Japanese Expansion (Tokyo, 1938), for the so- 
called philosophy of musubi; H. L. Keenleyside and A. F. Thomas, History 
of Japanese Education (Tokyo, 1937), for the political philosophy behind 
the educational system; Introduction to Contemporary Japanese Literature 
(Tokyo, 1939); lichiro Tokutomi, “The Life of Yoshida Shoin,” Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XLV (1917), Part I. 
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Political history and government C. B Fahs, Gotemmcnt in Japan 
(New York, 19-40) Shinichi Fujn, The Essentials of Japanese Constitutional 
law/ (Tokyo, 1940), Uichi Iwasaki, The Wording Forces in Japanese Pol 
uses 186 7 1920 (New York, 1921), W VV McLaren, A Political His 

tory of Japan During the Metjt Era 1867 1912 (London, 1916), E. H 
Norman, Japan s Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 1940), E. H. 
Norman, Soldier and Peasant in Japan The Origins of Conscription (New 
York 1943) 

Political parties Shop Iuuvva, Politics and Political Parlies in Japan 
(Tokyo 1938), Kenneth Colegrove, ‘‘Labor Parties m Japan,” American 
Political Science Renew XXIII (1929), 329 363, Sen Katayama, The Labor 
Movement in Japan (Chicago (c 1918}), Mitsu Kohno, Labour Movement 
in Japan (Tokyo, 1938) 

Liberalism and democracy Su George Sansotn, “Liberalism m Japan," 
Foreign Affairs, XIX (1941), 551 560, Yagoro Hirao, Social Policy in Japan 
(Tokyo, 1937), Tetsu Katayama, Women's Movement m Japan (Tokyo, 
1938), Tsunejiro Mjyaoka, Growth of Liberalism in Japan (Washington 
1918), C N Spinks, The Liberal Myth in Japan,’ Pacific Affairs, XV 
(1942), 450-456, K. Colegrove, ‘Parliamentary Government tn Japan," 
American Political Science Review, XXI (1927), 835-852 

Militarism fascism communism T A Bisson, “Japan’s New Structure,” 
Foreign Policy Association, Reports XVII (1941), 26-36, Hugh Byas, Gov- 
ernment by Assassination (New York, 1942), Carl Crow, editor, Japan’s 
Dream of World Empire The Tanaka Memorial (New York, 1942) 


Chapter 25 


A W Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 
1938), presents a very able treatment of the Conference and its background. 
Yamato Ichshashi, The Washington Conference and After (Stanford Uni 
veisity, 1928), by a Japanese scholar, long professor of Japanese history and 
government at Stanford University, and secretary to Admiral Kato, Japans 
chief delegate at the Conference R L Buell, The Washington Conference 
(New York, 1922), though contemporary is valuable in presenting the hi*- 
torical background out of which the Conference grew Two important 
articles are J B Brebner, “Canada, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the 
Washington Conference,” Political Science Quarterly L (1935), 45 58, and 
C N Spinks, * The Terminauon of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” Pacific 
Historical Review, VI (1937), 321 340 
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Chapter 26 


Note in particular the diplomatic correspondence and memoranda in 
United States, Foreign Relations, 1924, II, 333-411, on the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement and the exclusion provisions of the Immigration Act of 1924. 
The Gentlemen’s Agreement is treated ably in T. A. Bailey, Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Japanese- American Ciises (Stanford University, 1934). Articles 
, which are basic studies are those by R. L. Buell, “The Development of the 
Anti-Japanese Agitation in the United States,” Political Science Quarterly , 
XXXVII (1922), 605-638, and XXXVIII (1923), 57-81. For a brief sum- 
mary, factual in nature, Buell’s Japanese Immigration (Boston, 1924) is sdlL 
good. 

For the issue in Congress in 1924, the best treatment is Rodman W. Paul, 
The Abrogation oj the Gentlemen s Agreement (Cambridge, 1936). The 
relation of the immigration question to the larger aspects of American for- 
eign policy in the Far East is best treated by A. W. Griswold, The Far East- 
ern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), ch. ix. A Japanese inter- 
pretation is presented in Yamato Ichihashi, Japanese in the United States 
(Stanford University, 1932). R. D. McKenzie, Oriental Exclusion (Chi- 
cago, 1928), presents an able analysis of the working of the 1924 law. E. G. 
Mears, Resident Orientals on the American-Pacific Coast (Chicago, 1928), 
surveys legal and other relationships of the white population and die Orien- 
tals. The broad outlines of immigration in the entire Pacific area are given 
in J. B. Condliffe, ed., Problems of the Pacific (Chicago, 1928), 146-161. 
A brief but thorough analysis of the Japanese in Hawaii in 1924 is Romanzo 
Adams, The Japanese in Hawaii (New York, 1924). Basic statistical mate- 
dial on Japanese migration is given in Walter F, Wilcox, ed., International 
Migrations (New York, 1929), I, 160-166, An excellent sociological study 
of the Japanese in Hawaii is Andrew W. Lind, Hawaii's Japanese (Prince- 
ton, 1946). 


Chapter 27 


Economic history of Meiji. Although no single volume in English is de- 
voted to this subject, chapters or larger sections of many works dealing with 
modern Japan are devoted to the subject. The outstanding interpretation of 
the politico-economic foundadons of modern Japan is E. Herbert Norman, 
Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 1940). Other works of 
value stress polidcal rather than economic history. G. C. Allen, Modern 
Japan and Its Problems (New York, 1938), is a series of excellent introduc- 
tory essays on polidcal, social, economic topics. E. E. N. Causton, Militarism 
and Foreign Policy in Japan (London, 1936), while dealing with the more 
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recent period gives valuable background W, R Crocker, The Japane'e 
Population Problem (London, 1931), traces the history of the problem dur 
mg the Meiji period Yukichi Fukuzawa, Autobiography, trans by E hi 
jooka (Tokyo, 1934), contains the reflections of one of the greatest intellec- 
tuals of the Mciji period J H Gubbins, Progress oj japan, 1853 1871 (Ox 
ford, 1911), and The Maying of Modern japan (London, 1922), are valu 
able political interpretations W. \V. McLaren, /I Political History oj japan 
during the Map Era, 1867 1912 (New York, 1916), is a most useful stud), 
as is the same author’s Japanese Government Documents,’ Transactions oj 
the Asiatic Society of japan. XLII (1914), Ft I See also S Nasu, Land 
Utilization in japan (Tokyo, 1929) John E. Orchard, japan's Economic 
Position (New York, 1930) J W Robertson Scott, The Foundations of 
Japan (London, 1922) 


Chapter 28 


R K, Rcischauer, japan Government Politics (New York, 1939), 133-157, 
an excellent brief chapter on The Party Politicians in Power, 1918-1932 
Tatsujt Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Chicago, 
1935), has two excellent chapters xxn, on the Tsinan Incident in its relation 
to the Japanese government, and xxm, on the government and the Pact of 
Pans A Morgan Young, Japan under Taisho Tenno 1912 1926 (London, 
1928), and Imperial Japan 1926-1938 (New York, 1938), though journalistic 
are packed with valuable material and observauons on Japanese politics and 
the social order H S Quigley, Japanese Goiernmcnt and Politics (New 
York, 1932), is still the most satisfactory reference work on the subject. 
E.B Schumpeter, cd , The Industrialization of Japan and Manchu\uo, 1930 
1940 (New York, 1940), though dealing with the later decade contains much 
material on the decade of the 1920 s. particularly m the chapters by G C 
Allen and E. F Penrose The social and cultural pattern of Japan is sut 
'eyed admirably by John F Embree, The Japanese Nation (New York, 
1945) Militarism and fascism arc covered by Kenneth W. Colegrove, 
Militarism in Japan (Boston, 1936), E. E. N Causton, Militarism and For- 
eign Policy in Japan (London, 1936), O Tanin and E. Yohan Militarism 
and Fascism m Japan (New York, 1934), and When Japan Goes to War 
(New York, 1936) Note also Edwin O Reischauer, Japan Past and 
Present (New York, 1946), chs x and xi. 


Chapter 29 


For influences stemming from the pre rcvoluuonary period E. R Hughes, 
The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 1937), ch m, on C “C 
effects of Western pohucal thought. 
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P. M. A. Linebarger, The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen: An Exposition 
of the San Min Chu 1 (Baltimore, 1937); Lyon Sharman, Sun Yat-sen: His 
Life and its Meaning (New York, 1934), a full-length critical biography; 
Stephen Chen and Robert Payne, Sim Yat-sen: A Portrait (New York, 1946), 
a briefer but suggestive study. 

On tire period 1919-1927: T’ang Leang-li, The Inner History of the Chi- 
nese Revolution (London, 1930), a favorable interpretation of the’rise otthe 
Kuomintang and a justification of both the Soviet orientation and its later 
repudiation; T. C. Woo, The Kuomintang and the Future of the Chinese 
Revolution (London, 1928), deals in particular with the period 1924J927 
and strongly supports the Russian Orientation; Ren Yen Lo, China's Revolu- 
tion from the Inside (New York, 1930), an inadequate general survey, but 
does contain chapters on special, phases such as the anti-opium movement, 
woman’s movement, etc. 

Marxian interpretations include: Harry Gannes, When China Unites: An 
Interpretative History of the Chinese Revolution (New York, 1937), a com- 
pletely undocumented work filled with questionable generalizations; Anna 
Louise Strong, China's Millions: The Revolutionary Struggles from 1927 to 
1935 (New York, 1935), a Stalinist interpretation by an observer present 
when the Hankow Soviet fell in 1927, and who left Hankow with Borodin; 
Harold R. Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution (London, 1938), 
presents an anti-Stalin, pro-Trotsky interpretation, brilliantly written but 
inadequately documented on points of interpretation. 


Chapter 30 


The most satisfactory study of China’s relations with the powers is Robert 
T. Pollard, China’s Foreign Relations, 1917-1931 (New York, 1933). For 
the special role of the United States, see A. Whitney Griswold. The Far East- 
ern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), ch. x; Henry K. Norton. 
China and the Powers (New York, 1927), interprets China’s relations in 
terms of the industrial revolution as it affected the nation in the post-war 
years. H. G. W. Woodhead, The Truth about the Chinese Republic (Lon- 
don, ca. 1925), presents the contemporary views of a Britisher, long resident 
in China, editor of The China Year Bool{, who opposed abrogation of the un- 
equal treaties. J. B. Taylor, Farm and Factory in China (London, 1928), is 
a good though brief discussion of the agricultural and industrial background 
against which the Nationalist movement developed. The emergence of a 
new social order is portrayed by T’ang Leang-li, The Foundations of Modern 
China (London, 1928). T. C. Chao, China Today Through Chinese Eyes 
(London, 1927), is a symposium on varied phases of Chinese life with sug- 
gestive chapters on politics, industry and labor, the intellectual renaissance, 
religion and education. Raymond T. Rich gives a convenient introductory 
survey in Exti atcrritoriality and Tariff Autonomy in China (Shanghai, 
1925). Other conveniently brief accounts are: Harold S. Quigley, Chinese 
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Politics and Foreign Powers (Worcester International Conciliation Para 
phlet. No. 227, Feb 1927), and S K Hornbcck, China To-Day Political 
(Boston World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, No 5, 1927), dealing with the 
rise of nationalism and China s revolt against the treaties 


Chapter 31 


The National Government at Nanking P M A Lmebarger, Govern 
ment in Republican China (New York, 1938), gives an able and sympathetic 
account of the new governments philosophy and structure, chapter viu. 
K D Lum, Chinese Government (Shanghai, 1934), is an account by a mem 
ber o£ the National Peoples Convention of 1931. Early biographies of 
Chiang Kaishek include Chen Tsunghsi, Wang Antsiang, and Wang 
I ting General Chiang Kai she\, the Builder of New China (Shanghai, 1929), 
H K Tong, Chiang Kaishek (2 'ols, Shanghai, 1937), Robert Berkov, 
Strong Man of China (Boston, 1938) See also H F MacNair, China in 
Revolution (Chicago, 1931), an able narrative. See too the interpretative 
studies by A N Holcombe, The Chinese Revolution (Cambridge, 1930), 
and The Spirit of the Chinese Revolution (New York, 1931) 

The National Government and treaty relations 1927 1931 The best ae 
count is R T Pollard, China s Foreign Relations 1917 1931 (New York, 
1933), ch x For the special subject of tariff autonomy see S F Wright, 
China s Struggle for Tariff Autonomy 1843 1938 (Shanghai, 1938), ch vn 
The Stno-Russian dispute concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway 
A W Griswold Fur Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), 
gives a particularly good analysis of American policy, 389-400 Substantial 
portions of the American diplomatic correspondence are printed in United 
States, Foreign Relations 1929 II, 186-434, 1930, II, 298-302; For additional 
accounts see footnotes to this chapter 


Chapter 32 


United States, Foreign Relations volumes covering the years 1922 to 1930, 
a particularly rich source on political conditions in China, on the policies of 
the various powers toward China, and on inter power relations as focused in 
the Geneva Conference, the London Conference, the negotiations for the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, etc 
Russo-Japanese relations A A. P Dennis, The Foreign Policies of Sonet 
Rfissia (New York, 1924), a pioneer work in English now superseded by 
later studies, Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols. New 
York 1930), Henry K Norton, The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia (New 
York, 1927) 
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Sino-Japanese relations. Arnold J. Toynbee, ed., Survey of International 
Affairs (annual volumes, London, 1925-31); H. K. Norton, China and the 
Powers (New York, 1927); R. T. Pollard, China’s Foreign Relations, 1917- 
1931 (New York, 1933); H. S. Quigley, Chinese Politics and Foreign Potvers 
(New York, 1927); Sir Frederick Whyte, China and the Foreign Powers 
■ (London, 1928). 

Naval limitation. On the Geneva Conference, see B. H. Williams, The 
United States and Disarmament (New York, 1931). The London Con- 
ference is treated by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Disarmament and Security 
(London, 1932); Giovanni Engely, The Politics of Disarmament (London. 
1932); Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire 
(Chicago, 1935) — this latter work is based largely on Japanese sources. 


Chapter 33 


The basic treatment of the Manchurian “Incident” is League of Nations, 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry (Geneva, 1932), and die Supplemen- 
tary Documents (Geneva, 1932). The outstanding studies on Manchurian 
culture and civilization in relation to China are Owen Lattimore, Manchuria: 
Cradle of Conflict (New York, 1932) and The Mongols of Manchuria (New 
York, 1934), The historical development of the Manchurian question is 
treated by Paul FI. Clyde, International Rivalries in Manchuria (Columbus, 
1928). H. L, Kingman, Effects of Chinese Nationalism upon Manchurian 
Railway Developments, 1925-1931 (Berkeley, 1932), is a brief but convenient 
study. See also H. Feis, The International Trade of Manchuria (Worcester, 

1931) . For a digest and analysis of treaties, agreements, and negotiations 
concerning Manchuria, see C. W. Young, The International Relations of 
Manchuria (Chicago, 1929). Japan’s legal position in Manchuria as it had 
developed to 1931 is treated in three volumes by C. W. Young, Japan’s Special 
Position in Manchuria, Japanese Jurisdiction in the South Manchuria Railway 
•Areas, and The International Legal Status of the Kwantung Leased Territory 
(Baltimore, 1931). These are detailed studies, excellent within their limited 
legalistic approach, but lacking in appreciation or evaluation of the broader 
historical forces which determined the course of events. An able Japanese 
apology is given by K. K. Kawakami, Manchou\uo: Child of Conflict (New 
York, 1933). The official Chinese case as presented to the Lytton Commis- 
sion is Memoranda Presented to the Lytton Commission (2 vols.. New York, 

1932) ; the official Japanese case is The Present Condition of China and Re- 
lations of Japan with Manchuria and Mongolia (2 vols., Tokyo, 1932). The 
controversy as presented and argued before the League is treated legalistically 
by W, W. Willoughby, The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of 
Nations (Baltimore, 1935). 
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Chapter 34 


Japan and Japanese policy, 19S1 to 19 J7, and the relations of other potters 
to Japan G C Allen, Japan the Hungry Guest (London, 1938), and Japa- 
nese Industry Its Recent Deielopment and Present Condition (New ^ork, 
1939), arc indispensable for ihe study of Japans economic structure See 
also Isosht Asahi, The Economic Strength of Japan (Tokyo, 1939). T A 
Bisson, American Far Eastern Policy, 1931 1940 (New York, 19-10), is con 
venient as a factual summary The same authors Japan in China (New 
York, 1938), is a good contemporary study E E. N Causton, Militarism 
and Foreign Policy in Japan (London, 1936), is an introductory general 
study It should be read with Kenneth Colegrove’s Militarism in Japan 
(Boston, 1936) W H Chamberlain, Japan over Asia (Boston, 1937, and 
London, 1938), is a competent survey by an able American journalist. 
Charles li Fahs, Government in Japan (New York, 1940), Hugh Bottom 
Japan Since 1931 (New York, 1940), and R K. Reischauer, Japan Govern 
mint Polities (New York, 1939), especially ch vtt, ate three studies which 
supplement each other A E Hindmarsh, The Basts of Japanese Foreign 
Policy (Cambridge, 1936), and A M Young, Imperial Japan 1926-1938 
(New York, 1938), present two approaches to Japan’s foreign policy On 
the Japanese population question the outstanding studies are E F. Penrose, 
Population Theories and Their Application tilth Special Reference to Japan 
(Stanford University, 1934), and W R Crocker, The Japanese Population 
Problem (London, 1931), which present differing conclusions. 

'Vdditional material on the important and complex character of Japans 
economic development include the following E. B Schumpeter, ed. The 
Industrialization oj Japan and Manchuhuo (New York, 1940), with con 
tnbutions by the editor, G C Allen, E. F. Penrose, and M S Gordon See 
too E. F Penrose, Food Supply and Raw Materials m Japan (Chicago, 19 30) 

China 1931 1937 On the theory of government, P M A Linebargcr, 
Government in Republican China (New York, 1938) On the position of 
military forces, E F Carlson, The Chinese Army Its Organization and 
Military Efficiency (New York, 1940) Sec also G E Taylor, * The Re 
construction Movement in China,’ Problems of the Pacific (New York, 
1936), G E. Hubbard, Eastern Industrialization and Its Effect on the West 
(London, 1935), Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (New York, 1938) 


Chapter 35 


The standard work on the development of the independence movement 
and nationalism in the Philippines both before and during the period of u»c 
Commonwealth is J R Hayden, The Philippines A Study in National Ue 
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velopment (New York, 1942). On the independence movement as an 
aspect of American politics and pressure groups a brief convenient study i$ 
Grayson L. Kirk, Philippine Independence (New York, 1936). 

The population, peoples, and resources of the Philippines. Herbert W. 
Krieger, Peoples of the Philippines (Washington, 1942). 

The Philippine Constitution. Jose M. Aruego, The Framing of the Phil- 
ippine Constitution (2 vols., Manila, 1936); the author was Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Manila, and a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 1935. See also Miguel Cauderno, The Framing of 
the Constitution of the Philippines (2 vols., Manila, 1937); Jose P. Laurel, 
The Three Powers of Government under the Philippine Constitution (Ma- 
nila, 1936). 

The Philippine presidency. Isabelo P. Caballero and M. de Gracia,' 
Quezon: The Story of a Nation and Its Foremost Statesman (Manila, 1935), 
and Carlos Quirino, Quezon: Man of Destiny (Manila, 1935), are uncritical 
biographies of the first President. 

Administration and the civil service in the Philippines . See the Report[sJ 
o/ ( the Philippine Commission, 1901-1908; J. R. Hayden, “Higher Officials 
in the Philippine Civil Service,” American Political Science Review, XXVII 
(April, 1933). 

The Philippine legislature. Sergio Osmena, The Problem of Democratic 
Government in the Philippines: Its Salient Aspects (Washington, 1925). 

Law and the administration of justice. Eugene A. Gilmore, "The De- 
velopment of Law in the Philippines,” Iowa Law Review, XVI (1931), 
465-479; George A. Malcolm, The Commonwealth of the Philippines (New 
York, 1936). 

Philippine political parties. Dapen Liang, The Development of Philip- 
pine Parties (Hong Kong, 1939); M. M. Kalavv, The Development of Phil- 
ippine Politics, 1872-1920 (Manila, 1926). 

Education. Antonio Isidro and others, Education in the Philippines 
(Manila, 1939). 


Chapter 36 


Manchuria (Manchukiw) , Mongolia. John R. Stewart, Manchuria Since 
1931 (New York, 1936), a competent survey. E. B. Schumpeter and others. 
The Industrialization of Japan and Manchu^ao, 1930-1940 (New York, 
1940), is of great value. 

British policy in China, 1930-1940. The most convenient survey is Irving 
S. Friedman, British Relations with China: 1931-1939 (New York, 1940). 

The Far East and the end of naval limitation. Walter Lippmann, W. H. 
Shepardson, W. O. Scroggs, eds,. The United States in World Affairs , vols. 
for 1933, 1934-35, 1936, 1937, and 1938 (Ne<v York). 
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China and the Undeclared War, 19374941. H. S. Quincy, Far Eastern 
War, 19374941 (Boston, 1942), is an excellent general introduction. The 
best brief survey of Chinese politic* during the war is Lawrence K, Rosmger, 
China's Wartime Politics 19374944 (Princeton, 1944). 

Japan and the New Order. Excellent in content and among the most 
readable books on the subject is Hugh Byas, Government by Assassination 
(New York, 1942). Joseph C. Grew, Ten Years m Japan (New York, 
1944), i* compiled from the diary oi an American ambassador. On the 
developments in Japanese government note in particular Hugh Borton, 
Japan Since 1931 (New York, 1940), and C. B. Fahs, Government tn Japan 
(New York, 1940) Japan's politico-religious policy is portrayed by D. C, 
Hoftom, Modem Japan and Shinto Nationalism (Chicago, 1943), and G.C. 
Allen, Japan the Hungry Guest (New York, 1938). On Japan’s activities 
m China, T A Bisson, Japan in China (New York, 1938); George E. 
Taylor, The Struggle for North China (New York, 1940). 

The United States and Japan's New Order. W, C. Johnstone, The 
United States and Japan's New Order (New York, 1941), is an able account 
of the effects of Japanese policy on American interest*. For American 
policy in China see F. R. Dulles, CAma and America (Princeton, 1946), 
chs xm xvur 


Chapter 37 


General . General Marshalls Report The Winning of the Warm Europe 
and the Pacific (New York, 1945), a report by the Chief of Staff covering 
July 1, 1941 to August, 1945. 

The Pacific Theater. W H Hobbs, The Fortress Islands of the Pacific 
(Ann Arbor, 1945), a desenpuon of their geography and strategic iropor 
tance, Felix M Kecsing, The South Seas in the Modern World (New York, 
1941), the economy and culture of Pacific islands. 

Southeast Asia and the Philippines. Robert Considme, ed. General 
Wamunght's Story (Garden Ciry, 1946), contains the General's account of 
four years of humtliaung defeat, surrender, and captivity, told with brevity, 
clarity, and humanity. Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, / Saw the. Fall of the 
Philippines (Garden City, 1943), Tan Pei ying. The Building of the Burma 
Rood (New York, 1945), an absorbing narrauve, G. S Seagravc, Burma 
Surgeon (New York, 1943), die story of a doctor in the rcueat front Burma. 

Naval campaigns Fletcher Pratt, The Navy's War (3rd ed. New York, 
1944) , Fletcher Pratt, Night Wor\ (New York, 1946), the story of how the 
natal war in the Southwest Pacific was changed from a long war of is'and- 
hoppmg to a faster one of by passing and cutting off the enemy; Rear Ad 
imral Yates Sterling, Jr., Why Sea Power Will Win the War (New York, 
1944), a presentation of the argument of naval versus air power, Walter 
Kang and Welbourn Kelley, Battle Report Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea, VoL 
I (New York, 1944), prepared from official sources, A. Kroesc, The Dutch 
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Navy, at War (London, 1945), a Dutch naval officer describes the failure to 
defend the Netherlands Indies from the Japanese in 1942. 

Air power. A. H. Narracott, Air Power in War (London, 1945), por-~ 
trays the strategic conceptions of the principal powers; Donald Hough and 
Elliott Arnold, Big Distance (New York, 1945), an account of the contribu- 
tion of the AAF to victory in the Pacific between the Battle of the Coral Sea 
and the Batde of the Bismarck Sea; T. W. Lawson, Thirty Seconds Over 
Tol{yo (New York, 1943), an account of the Doolittle raid by a participant.' 

The atomic war. Henry De Wolf Smyth, Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes (Princeton, 1945), a commercial edition of the official report on 
development of the atomic bomb; John J. O’Neill, Almighty Atom (New 
York, 1945), a chronicle of man’s developing control of the atom by the 
science editor of the New Yor\ Herald Tribune; Harrison Brown, Must 
Destruction Be Our Destiny? (New York, 1946), a discussion by an atomic 
scientist of the Manhattan Project; William L. Laurence, Dawn Over Zero 
(New York, 1946), contains a graphic story of the development of the 
atomic bomb and its use over Hiroshima. 

Miscellaneous topics. H. L. Childs and John B. Whitton, Propaganda by 
Short Wave (Princeton, 1943), an analysis of short wave propaganda; Rob- 
ert E. Summers, Wartime Censorship of Press and Radio (New York, 1942), 
a history of American censorship; Stewart Alsop and Thomas Barden, Sub 
Rosa: The O. S. S. and American Espionage (New York, 1946), an account 
of American agents in enemy territory; Ellis M. Zacharias, Secret Missions 
(New York, 1946), a critical account of U. S. naval intelligence preceding 
and during the war. 
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General. Knight Biggerstaff, China: Revolutionary Changes in an An- 
cient Civilization (Ithaca, 1945); Owen and Eleanor Lattimore, The Maying 
of Modern China (New York, 1944), a short history; Maxwell S. Stewart, 
War-time China (New York, 1944), a brief picture. 

The United States and China. T. A. Bisson, America's Far Eastern Policy 
(rev. and enlarged ed,, New York, 1945), a presentation of American policy, 
1931-1944; Arthur E. Christy, The Asian Legacy and American Life (New 
York, 1945), a panel of authorities describes what America owes to the 
Orient; Nathaniel Peffer, Basis for Peace in the Far East (New York, 1942); 
George E, Taylor, America in the New Pacific (New York, 1942), an 
analysis of American interests at the outbreak of World War II; Wendell L. 
Willkie, One World (New York, 1943), observadons and ideas from the 
wartime mission that began in August, 1942; Quincy Wright, H. Lauter- 
pacht, E. M. Borchard, Phoebe Morrison, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern 
Conflict (New York, 1941). The documentary history of American aid to 
China may be followed conveniently in L. M. Goodrich and others, eds., 
Documents on American Foreign Relations (Boston, 1939-1947) Vols. I- VII. 
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United States, Treaty Senes 9*54 Relinquishment of Extraterritorial Rights 
in China (Washington, 1943) 

The Chinese economic crisis inflation profiteering, agricultural and in 
dustrial conditions Hubert Frcyn, Free Chinas Nett> Deal (New York 

1943) an optimistic account of economic development in independent China 
since 1937, Fci Hsiao-tung Peasant Life in China (New York, 1939), let 
Hsiao- tung and Chang Chih t, Farthbound China (Chicago, 1945), a socio- 
anthropological study of a rural community in southwest China, Bruno 
Lasker Asia on the Move (New York, 1945), an account of population 
pressure migration and resettlement ax a result of want and war, Eleanor 
Hinder, Life and Labour in Shanghai (New York, 1944), a study of a 
decade of social administration in the International Settlement, Augusta 
Wagner, Labor Legislation m China (Peking, 1938), Shih kuo-heng China 
1 nters the Machine Age trans and ed by Fei Hsiao-tung and T L k, Hsu 
(Cambridge, 1944) a study of labor in Chinese war industry, Laoraitai 
Ning and Ida Pruitt, 1 Daughter of Han (New Haven, 1945), the auto- 
biography of a Chinese working woman as told by her to Ida Pruitt, Tsang 
Chih China s Postuar Markets (New York, 1945), a study of Chinas eco- 
nomic needs and the financial and technical means by which they may be 
filled 

Chinese politics and got eminent Wei lung Pan, The Chinese Consult i 
non (Washington 1945) a study of _ forty jears of effort in constitution 
nuking H h MicNair, ed Voices from Unoccupied China (Chicago, 

1944) , Harris Foundation lectures at the University of Chicago by a group 
of Chinese scholars semi-official representatives of the NationaTCoiernment, 
Stephen Chen and Robert Payne, Sun Yat sen A Portrait (New York, 1946), 
a political bography which throws much light on the position of Sun $ 
kuomintang after his death in 1925, Guenther Stein, The Challenge of Red 
China (New York, 1945) a competent journalistic report on the Commu- 
nist areas in wartime China, Theodore H White and Annaiec Jacoby, 
Thunder Out of China (New York, 1946), a graphic narrative and in 
tcrprctation of wartime China, P M A Linebargcr, Goiernmmt m Re 
publican China (New York, 1938), particularly good on the theory or 
political power. Sun Fo, China Looks Foruard (New York, 1944), the sort 
of the Father of the Chinese Revolution gives his estimate of kuomintang 
accomplishments and failures, Madainc Wellington koo, Huidan Loo (New 
York 1943), the social and diplomatic career of the wife of a Chinese 
dijlomat — the first issue of the book was withdrawn from circulation 

Materials on Chiang L at she% and the Soong family Robert Bcrkov, 
Strong Man of China (Boston, 1938) a journalistic account ot Chiang sri*- 
to power by a manager of the Shanghai bureau of the United Press, H « 
Chang Chiang K‘ai shek Asia' s Man of Destiny (New York, 1944), warmly 
sympathetic to Chiang but deficient in the use of available sources, and 
inaccurate in detail Sven Hedrn, Chiang Laishcl ( (New York, 1940), a 
eulogy by the Swedish explorer, H k Tong, Chiang K ai shc^_ Soldier ana 
Statesman (2 sols, London, 1938), an authorized biography by an enthusias- 
tic admirer Mayhng Soong Chiang and Chiang k ai shek, Stan A Coup 
d Etat (Shanghai, 1937), Madame Chiang s account of her husband s cap- 
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tivity with extracts from his Sian diary; P. M. A. Linebarger, The China of 
Chiang K'ai-she\ (Boston, 1941), an able political study sympathetic to the 
Kuomintang; Emily Hahn, The Soong Sisters (New York, 1941). 

The United States and Russia in China. Foster Rhea Dulles, The Road 
to Teheran (Princeton, 1944), a readable survey of American-Russian re- 
lations, 1781-1943; Harold H. Fisher, America and Russia in the World 
Community (Claremont, Calif., 1946), by the director of the Hoover Library 
at Stanford University. 


Chapter 39 


General accounts on Japanese reconstruction. Carl L. Becker, Hour New 
Will The Better World Be? (New York, 1944), a sound historical back- 
ground for realistic peace planning; Wilfred Fleisher, What to Do with 
■ Japan (New York, 1945), proposals by a former publisher of a Tokyo Eng- 
lish-language newspaper; Douglas G. Haring, ed., Japans Prospect (Cam- 
bridge, 1946), a composite work by scholars who trained personnel for 
military government, which aims to inform the American public on the 
nature of the task in Japan; D. G. Haring, Blood on the Rising Sun (Phila- 
delphia, 1943), important principally for its discussion of social problems; 
W. C. Johnstone, The Future of Japan (New York, 1945), a forecast of tire 
problem of remaking Japan; Matsuo Kato, The Lost War (New York, 
1946), an able account by a Japanese journalist of Japan’s lost cause, and of 
the, horrors of total war; F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West 
(New York, 1946), a brilliant inquiry into the problem of world under- 
standing. 

Politics and government. Herman Beukema and others, Contemporary 
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